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Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Photographer 

Modern  American  Architecture 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


{ihotography  of  modern  architec- 
e may  lie  divided  into  tlirce 
sscs.  with  resjiect  to  style  and  (nir- 
:e,  and  a grouping  of  tliis  sort 
ms  necessary  in  order  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  in  a comjictent  manner. 
The  first  classification  includes  all  photogra])h> 
intended  for  the  architect,  the  builder  and  the 
structural  engineer  of  the  building  in  question. 
These  pictures  are  technical  in  character  and 
require  special  knowledge  and  afqiaratns.  The 
second  group  comprises  those  jiictures  intended 
for  the  tenant  or  the  owner  of  the  building,  and 
are  usually  commercial  in  their  aspect.  They 
involve  a knowledge  of  the  princifiles  of  modern 
advertising,  and  some  salesmanship  as  well. 
The  third  section  fleaU  with  the  iiictorial  side  of 
the  work,  anil  cover>  all  jiictures  made  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  which  may  be  intended  for 
exhibition  and  sale.  In  this  matter  we  apjiroach 
the  realm  of  art.  and  the  fpialities  of  the  jdiotog- 
rapher  become  largely  those  of  the  artist. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  grouj).  we  must,  above 
all  thing',  consider  the  jiur|)Ose  of  the  architect, 
or  builder,  in  having  the  photographs  maile. 
This  is  primarily  for  the  iiiirpose  of  reference  and 
record,  ami  rlemands  technical  experience  and 
some  knowledge  of  building-methods.  For 
instance,  the  firm  of  Brown  ami  .'-harp.  .Archi- 
tects. desires  to  retain  a rc'ident-photographcr  to 
cover  the  work  on  the  erection  of  a mw  twelve- 
story  hotel,  the  contract  for  which  has  just  been 
awarded  to  tioing  and  f ompany.  ticneral  C on- 
tractor'.  The  photographer  retained  will  j)rob- 
ably  be  instriicteil  tf>  olitain  vieW'  of  the  build- 
ing-site before  any  work  has  been  done,  as  a 
matter  of  record,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  a 
view  made  each  week  that  shows  exi'ting  condi- 
tions. These  photograph-  'hould  include  the 


entire  jiremi.ses,  usually  from  a bird's-eye- 
situation,  should  be  dated,  and  must  jmssess 
extremely  sharp  definition. 

Very  frefiuentl\'.  such  iiictures  arc  the  deciding 
evidence  in  a court  of  law.  when  litigation  results 
from  collaiise.  lack  of  projier  survey,  or  failure 
to  perform  fhe  confract  on  time,  d'hey  an-  also 
invalualile  in  the  case  of  steel-framing,  which  is 
afterward  encased  in  fireproof-tile,  or  steel-bars 
encased  in  concrete,  and  arc  the  sole  record  of 
the  projier  jilacing  of  these  items  when  the  work 
is  comiileted. 

.V  few  years  ago.  the  writer  was  enabled,  by 
the  exhibition  of  a series  of  vcst-jiocket  |)icture.s 
made  of  a defective  wall  before  and  after  a certain 
accident,  to  hold  harmless  his  client,  who  might 
otherwise  have  suffered  .severe  iicnalties.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  da>'  jireceding  the  accident,  the 
writer,  siqicrvisi'ng  the  construction  of  a t;dl 
building,  noticed  signs  of  weakness  in  the  wall 
adjoining  the  jirojicrty;  this  wall  was  of  brick, 
and  very  j)oorly  constructed.  Several  jiicturcs 
were  made  with  a high-class  vest-i)Ocket  instru- 
ment. and  orders  were  issued  to  the  contractor  to 
cease  exca\ation  and  brace  the  wall,  d'hat  night, 
the  contractor,  believing  that  the  jirecaution 
ad^•ised  was  needless,  continued  the  excavation 
down  alongside  the  wall,  preparatory-  to  casting 
concrete  early  in  the  morning.  He  could  then 
laugh  at  the  insju-ctor’s  fears,  incidentally  saving 
liimself  a considerable  sum.  .\t  six  o'clock  the 
next  mrirning  tlic  entire  wall  and  part  of  the 
building  adjoining  fell  into  the  excavation. 
I’rob.ablv  a hundred  views  were  made  of  the 
wreck,  ranging  from  II  x 17  plates  to  jiostage- 
stamj)  “movie"  films.  But  they  were  all  made 
uher  the  accident.  The  pietures  x' hich  protcctcfl 
the  archileet  and  his  client  from  a heavy  damage- 
suit.  were  the  ones  made  hrforr  the  collapse. 


If  file  ])liotographer  is  a good  salesman,  be  can 
generally  “kill  several  birds  with  one  stone,” 
by  selling  the  views  made  for  the  architect  to  the 
contractor  as  well.  Probably,  the  general  con- 
tractor will  want  a complete  set,  and  the  various 
sub-contractors  and  material  men  will  be  glad  to 
get  views  that  feature  their  various  lines.  The 
structural  engineer  will  retpiire  views  that  show 
the  steel-frame  of  the  building,  made  inthe  various 
stages  before  it  is  encased  in  fireproofing;  and  the 
reinforced  concrete  concerns  are  compelled  to 
obtain  such  records  in  their  own  interest,  as  this 
work  is  concealed  after  the  concrete  is  cast. 

As  an  (‘xamf)le  of  what  j)hotograjjhy  may  mean 
to  the  .structural  engineer,  we  may  cite  the  ca.se 
of  the  (Quebec  bridge  collapse.  The  first  colla]).se 
occured  when  the  cantilever  on  the  aj)])roach- 
piers  gave  way  in  a wind-storm,  killing  nearly  a 
huu<lred  men,  and  entailing  a loss  of  half  a million 
dollars.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  erection- 
designs  was  held  criminally  liable.  He  was 
])ositive  that  his  design  was  safe,  and  asserted 
his  belief  that  not  all  of  the  steel-stays  were 
anchored.  He  even  marked  on  the  ])lans  the 
ones  he  l)clieved  were  loose.  The  daily  record- 
photographs  were  ))roduced,  and  his  contention 
was  u|)held,  even  to  the  CHjrrect  designation  of 
the  stays  left  slack.  These  had  allowe<l  the 
sjaiu  to  sway,  and  eventually  collapse.  By  means 
of  these  records,  the  engineer  was  .saved  from  a 
very  unpleasant  situation.  A similar  case  oc- 
curred when  the  center-span,  a chrome-steel 
double-tru.ss  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  cost- 
ing a million  dollars,  slipped  as  it  was  being  hoisted 
and  fell  into  the  channel,  a total  loss.  The  experts 
figured,  and  the  superintendents  consulted,  l)ut 
no  reason  coidd  be  assigned  for  the  fall  thereof, 
until  some  one  remembered  the  motion-picture 
man — and  then  the  cause  stood  clearly  revealed. 
A cast  roller-beariug  at  one  corner  had  fractured, 
and  the  heel  of  the  truss,  striking  the  slanting 
surface  of  the  shoe  beneath,  had  swung  clear  of 
the  hoisting-links,  allowing  all  of  the  weight  to 
come  on  the  other  three  corners  of  the  structure, 
which  slowly  folded  ui)  and  collapse<l.  The  fault 
was  rcuu'dicd  in  the  next  attempt,  and  the  new 
si)an  was  hoisted  successfully. 

Jfegardiiig  ])hotograpliic  ap])aratus,  the  best 
is  none  too  good.  The  exacting  nature  of  the 
work  tests  even  the  best  of  moflcrn  hoses,  and 
tlic  number  of  trying  situations  that  the  building- 
trailcs  offer  is  a source  of  marvel  and  j)erplexity 
to  the  beginner,  at  least.  Most  ijroniinent  among 
.s|)ecialties  in  this  work  is  the  u.sc  of  the  wide- 
angle  lens.  'I'licre  are  cases  where  an  angle  of 
t)((  degrees  falls  short  of  the  rc(|uircnu'nts.  The 
narrow  street,  with  a tall  building  on  the  other 
side,  is  the  source  of  much  i)hotographic  dilficulty; 


and  the  desire  of  the  builder  to  have  the  entire 
floor  area  showui  from  a point  on  its  surface  has 
driven  many  a hopeful  disciple  of  the  lens  and 
shutter  to  desj^air. 

For  the  superintendent,  or  for  the  man  w ho  but 
]>artly  covers  the  building-operations,  a first- 
class  vest-pocket  camera  will  be  very  useful, 
especially  if  the  focus  is  short  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  film.  But  for  serious  W'Ork,  a plate 
and  cut-film  outfit  of  fair  size  and  wdth  all  known 
attachments  is  recpiired.  This  should  have,  by 
all  means,  an  extensive  rising-front,  a swdng- 
back,  a double -extension  and  a drop -bed  for 
wide-angle  w ork,  and  should  be  equipped  with  a 
first-class  convertible  lens  of  three  foci,  a good 
w ide-angle  lens  with  fair  speed,  and  a teleplioto 
objective  of  variable  magnification,  adjusted  with 
I^recision.  ddie  latter  is  in  constant  demand  for 
details  otherwi.se  inaccessible.  Then,  two  ray- 
screens,  let  us  say  three  and  ten  times,  and  a good 
I)iuhole-len.s  for  certain  very  exacting  wdde-angle 
work,  and  a heavy  tripod  complete  the  outfit. 

llegarding  the  second  classification — pictures 
inteiK  led  for  sale  to  the  owner  and  tenant  of  the 
Imilding — the  matter  presents  a slightly  different 
j)ha.se.  These  j)ictures  are,  as  a rule,  intended  to 
exi)loit  the  building,  or  the  contents  of  the  build- 
ing, and  are  of  a commercial  nature  rather  than 
a technical  one.  In  otlier  words,  more  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  apj)earance  of  the  photo- 
graph; and  yet  these  are  mjt  intended,  usually, 
to  l)e  works  (jf  art.  They  are  to  be  used,  in  many 
cases,  for  newsi)aper-  or  fine  catalog-reproduc- 
tion; and,  hence,  they  are  generally  required  to  be 
very  sharj),  although  there  are  some  notable 
excejjtions  to  this  rule  arising  from  the  desires  of 
clients  who  have  some  perception  of  the  artistic, 
and  for  certain  special  lines  of  sale. 

A good  book  on  advertising  is  a valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  photographer,  as 
well  as  some  instruction  in  the  gentle  art  of 
salcsmanshii).  If  he  cannot  sell  his  own  product, 
he  has  the  less  chance  to  ])roduce  work  which  will 
assist  his  client.  Show-window'  ])hotography, 
interiors  and  bird's-eye  i)er.sj)cctivcs  are  among 
the  s|)ecialtics  ref|uircd  in  this  class  of  work.  An 
(jccasional  “flier”  into  night-])hotography  must 
also  be  made,  and  raiiiy-day,  mooulight  effects 
and  other  conq)lications  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
d’herc  .seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  a first-class  advertising-man,  and  the 
photograplicr  must  keep  ])ace  with  him. 

One  item  must  be  added  to  the  e(|uipment  of 
the  artist  who  hopes  to  excel  in  the  photograjjhy 
of  modern  architecture,  from  the  advertising- 
standijoint — that  is  a si)ccd-lcns  of  great  aperture 
and  fine  corrections.  Possibly,  it  were  better  to 
have  two,  a fully  corrected  objective  of  the  finest 
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possible  kind,  and  a senii-acliroinatic  or  otlicr 
soft-focus  lens  for  those  i)ictures  occasionally 
demanded  by  the  advertiser  who  ]>ossesses  artistic 
taste. 

Flashlight-photography  must  be  handled, 
street-scenes  that  show  traffic  in  front  of  the 
buildings  maile,  and  in  fact  the  high-class  ])hotog- 
raphcr  who  expects  to  please  the  builder  and  the 
tenant  must  have  the  legendary  qualifications 
of  the  King  of  the  Dsemons,  who  was  reputed  to 
be  able  to  take  any  form  and  assume  any  role  in 
earth,  heaven  or  sea,  witli  equal  facility. 

The  Pictorial  Side  of  the  Work 

Here  we  approach  the  domain  of  Art.  We 
have  shown  before  how  the  work  must  be  hanilled 
to  be  of  ])ractical  advantage  to  the  technical 
client.  AVe  will  now  endeavor  to  suggest  its 
pictorial  j)ossibilities.  These  oj)portunities  em- 
brace a wide  field,  being,  in  fact,  limited  only  by 
the  imaginative  ])owers  of  the  artist.  The  very 
fact  that  the  subjects  themselves  liave  l)een 
designed  largely  with  regard  to  l)cauty  of  mass 
and  detail  favors  the  production  of  works  of  art 
in  their  rej)resentation.  The  problem  largely 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  selection,  favored,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  by  the  circumstance  above  men- 
tioned, and  hiiulered,  on  the  other,  by  certain 
fixed  ecjuations,  such  as  undesirable  surround- 
ings, disadvantage  of  position,  or  point  of  view, 
direction  of  light  and  color  of  materials. 

It  is  difficult,  iinleed,  to  attemj)t  the  production 
of  a picture  of  a lieautifid  building  of  great 
height,  situated  on  one  of  our  narrow  uptown 
streets.  The  wide-angle  lens  will  impress  the 
complete  building  on  the  plate;  but  the  wide- 
angle  lens  is  far  from  Ijeing  an  artistic  tool.  And 
a building  designed  in  the  style  of  sunny  Spain, 
but  so  faced  that  the  sun  never  falls  upon  its 
fa(,'ade,  is  another  problem.  True,  the  designer 
should  have  known  better:  but  that  is  not  to  the 
present  ])oint.  And  a building  faced  with  bright, 
yellow  bricks,  although  otherwise  in  j'ossession 
of  good  health,  is  one  more  affliction  to  the  artist. 

A’et,  the  |)liotographcr  can  command  certain 
latitude  in  his  work.  In  tlie  first  ])lace,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  include  the  entire  structure  in  the 
l)ictnrc;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  undesirable  to 
do  so.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  building  be 
rendered  in  fnll  sunlight,  or  even  tliat  sharp  detail 
be  obtained.  Altliongli  the  soft-focus  lens  is  a 
mueh-abnst'<l  instrument,  it  has  many  pictorial 
])ossibilities  when  used  with  discrimination. 
Many  muisual  effects  are  at  command,  d’lie 
artist  has  ])oetie  license,  and  shonid  not  hesitate 
to  ‘"fake”,  as  the  layman  terms  it,  without  limit. 
Manipulation  of  lighting,  negati\'e  and  ]>rint  arc 
all  ])art  of  his  trade.  Sunset-etfeets,  moonlight- 


scenes,  snow,  fog,  rain  and  ice  have  all  been 
worked  into  architectural  photography. 

Possibly,  the  greatest  single  attribute  an  archi- 
tectural composition  can  possess  is  atmosphere. 
If  the  sul)ject  be  in  sunlight,  it  should  vibrate 
with  light.  If  in  shadow,  the  sen.se  of  coolness 
shoidd  be  felt.  Here  the  imagination  must  be 
given  rein.  The  mechanical  photographer  sees 
only  the  cold  stones  or  the  colored  tiles.  The 
artist,  gazing  beyond  the  surface,  visions  the 
sweating  toilers  in  the  burning  kilns  and  the 
ciuarries  scorching  in  the  sun,  sees  the  purpose 
of  the  designer  in  bringing  the  two  together,  and 
dreams,  one  picture  jmssing  to  another,  until 
his  subject  has  crystallised. 

John  Ruskin,  the  most  poetic  of  our  architec- 
tural writers,  had  yet  a sound  sense  of  the  practi- 
cal. A study  of  his  works  cannot  fail  to  stimidate 
the  imagination  and  inij)rove  the  work  of  any 
architectural  photograi)her. 

“Retter  the  rudest  work,  which  tells  a story  or 
records  a fact,”  says  Ruskin,  “than  the  richest 
without  meaning.” 

"The  power  of  architecture  lies  in  the  measure 
of  its  light,  and  shaile.  The  artist  must  learn  to 
work  in  shadow — masses,  not  in  lines.  Conceive 
the  subject  as  it  will  be,  when  the  dawn  lights  it 
and  the  du.sk  leaves  it;  when  its  stones  will  be 
hot  and  its  crannies  cool — when  the  lizards  will 
bask  in  the  one,  and  the  birds  nest  in  the  other.” 

The  divisions  of  architecture  with  regard  to 
purj)ose,  as  given  by  Ruskin,  may  serv^e  to  clarify 
our  vision  somewhat.  In  the  first  class  he  rightly 
places  those  buildings  devoted  to  worship.  Eccle- 
siastical architecture  has  always  afforded  a gener- 
ous field  for  the  {lictorial  worker,  on  account  of 
the  wealth  of  material  offered,  and  its  quality. 
Possibly,  the  most  famous  buildings  in  the  world 
are  of  a religious  nature.  The  keynote  of  this 
style  is  dignity,  and  frank  treatment  and  natural 
balance  of  light  and  shade  are  essential. 

The  second  division  comprises  memorial  build- 
ings, such  as  military  and  national  monuments, 
as  well  as  ])rivate  mausoleums.  This  group  must 
be  hanilled  with  solemnity,  and  evening-scenes, 
night-scenes,  and  quiet  atmospheric  effects  have 
been  aeeei)tably  worked  out. 

'I'he  third  grouj)  includes  public  buildings  not 
before  classed,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
latitude  is  offered.  There  is  scarcely  an  effect 
wbicli  has  not  been  sueeessfidly  tried,  at  some 
time  or  another;  but  the  general  rule — full  sun- 
light and  crisj)  shadows — is  hard  to  excel.  The 
])ower  of  the  design  generally  resides  in  its  cast 
shadows,  and  these  must  be  made  to  ,si)eak  with 
authority. 

In  the  fourth  section  we  find  military  architec- 
ture, such  as  forts,  barracks,  armories  and  mili- 
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tary  scliools.  These  Iniildings  are  usually 
designed  along  severe  and  massive  lines,  and  their 
representation  should  lie  carried  out  accordingly. 
Some  of  the  most  efTective  jiortrayals  of  this 
class  of  work  liave  hecn  rainy-da\-  effects,  and 
stormy -sky  hackgrounds.  ( hicc  we  saw  a late 
evening  representation  of  a military  school  in 
a cold  gray  monotone,  which  had  great  ]iowcr. 

In  the  last  classification.  Ruskin  jilaces  the 
dwellings  of  men.  and  with  this  hranch  of  photog- 
raphy we  will  not  now  concern  oursch  es.  It  is. 
as  a rule,  far  inferior  in  jiictorial  possihilitics  to 
the  other  divisions. 

^^e  have  named  the  first  consideration,  for 
the  artistic  portrayal  of  architecture,  as  atmos- 
jihere.  Possibly,  the  second  is  massing  of  light 
anfl  shade,  and  the  third  beauty  of  outline. 
Tlie  ndcs  of  composition — iirincijiality.  balance 
and  perspective — must  be  rigidly  observed.  The 
latter  subject  is  jiossibly  more  imjiortaut  in 
architectural  photograjjhy  than  in  an>'  other  sub- 
ject. on  account  of  the  comjilex  nature  of  the  liiu's 
involved.  Especially,  if  interiors  arc  attem])tc(l. 
the  .subject  of  perspective  is  hard  to  hamllc.  The 
painter  can  moflify  a forced  viewpoint,  and  humor 
the  unruly  lines:  but  the  iihotogra])h(T  has  no 
such  remedy.  lie  must  use  them  as  they  are.  or 
eliminate  them  entirely.  A jianorama  is  not  a 
picture,  ancl  possible'  more  failures  ma>'  be 
charger!  to  attempting  to  include  too  much  in 
the  jiicture  than  any  other  one  cause. 

-\s  before  stated,  the  problem  becomes  one  of 


selection,  and  sometimes  the  choice  is  a hard  one. 
Wc  will  say  that  the  subject  in  baud  is  a large 
juiblic  buihliiig.  B(>ttcr  far  to  ]>ick  out  the  most, 
telling  accent  on  the  facade,  and  render  it  authori- 
tatively. than  to  make  a weak  attem]>t  to  include 
the  whole  front,  with  forced  ])crs])cctivc  and  an 
utter  lack  of  priucij)ality.  Color  must  be  con- 
sidercil.  even  in  monotone,  d'hc  rendition  of 
the  various  textures  and  colorings  of  a first- 
class  modern  building  is  no  light  task.  The  best, 
of  modern  lenses,  a whole  battery  of  color- 
filters.  and  the  finest  of  scnsiti.scd  material  arc 
rc(|uired.  as  wc'll  as  a thorough  study  of  the 
authorities  oii  the  subject,  d'lu'  sky  can  be  set 
out  from  the  building,  the  roof  from  the  walls, 
and  the  wall-ornament  i)ickcd  out  from  its 
grouiul-color.  if  the  proi)cr  filters  arc  used  with 
the  ])ro|)cr  ])latcs.  in  an  iutclligciit  maiiucr. 

But  the  ])ublic  sometimes  demands  more.  In 
this  case,  (he  brush  must  aid  the  lens,  and  a 
carefully  coloreil  enlargement,  in  a (piict  key.  has 
won  many  a conpuditioii.  and  ])lcascd  mau>'  an 
artistic  client.  Color-])hotography  is  yet  in  its 
infancy;  anil  the  hand-colored  enlargement, 
done  with  taste  and  skill,  is  still  the  most 
jiractical  expression  when  color  is  required.  Ibit 
the  da>'  will  come  when  our  future  artists  will 
look  111)011  our  work  even  as  we  iiiion  the  first 
crude  efforts  of  the  inventors  of  jihof ogra])hy. 
Yet.  if  we  handle  well  the  tools  we  have,  our 
work  will  deserve  reeogiiition,  and  our  jiietures 
will  live  to  our  credit  always. 


The  Answer  of  the  Hundredth  Man 


K the  question.  “What  do  you 
•'*  hundred  photograjihers 
wwl  and  ninety-nine  of  them  will  answer 
^ “Photographs.”  This  is  the  answer 

given  by  the  hundredth  man;  “I 

sell  sentiment,”  he  states.  “I  sell  an  idea,  a hope, 
a vision,  a comfort;  I sell  beauty,  longing,  love 
and  friendship;  I s,.]l  tenderness  and  sympathy 
and  human  relations. 

“The  most  successful  clothing-salesman  does 
not  attemjit  to  sell  a man  a palm-beach  suit. 
He  sells  him  coolness  and  comfort  for  the  hot 
days  which  are  to  come.  The  mo>t  >ueeevsful 
optometrist  does  not  attempt  to  sell  a man  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  No  man  ever  wanted  a jiair  of 
spectacles.  He  sells  him  good  vision,  freedom 
from  headaches.  The  most  sucee"ful  'hoe- 
salesman  doe,s  not  try  to  sell  a man  shoe'.  He 
sells  him  foot-comfort,  freedom  from  aching 
arches,  burning  Imnions  or  jiainfiil  corns.  It 
is  not  the  article  that  the  mo't  successful  mer- 


chant stresses;  it  is  the  hajipiness  which  will  arise 
from  the  possession  of  any  ])artieular  thing. 

“So  I do  not  sell  jiietures.  Of  course,  jiietures 
are  what  1 deliver,  and  money  what  I lake  in 
exchange  for  them,  but  my  effort  is  not  to  sell  the 
Ihiiuj,  but  that  for  which  the  thing  stands,  that 
which  comes  from  the  jiossession  of  it.  lii  my 
advertising  I direct  my  ajijieal.  not  to  the  ciijiidily 
of  those  who  might  be  interested  in  getting  the 
greatest  amount  of  surface  of  jihotograjih  and 
mount  for  tlie  least  number  of  dollars.  Nor  > ct 
do  I ajijieal  to  the  hiimaii  desire  to  get  souiethiiig 
for  nothing,  by  attemjiling  to  jiersuade  a jiro'jieet 
that  in  my  studio  and  mine  alone  can  she  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  art  for  the  lea't  amount  of 
money.  Instead.  1 stress  the  advantagi'  of 
having  a jihotograjih  made.  To  those  who  have 
jiarent'  I address  my  talk  along  familiar  but  no 
IcsS  jiotent  lines  of  filial  love.  We  all  lo\e  our 
fathers  and  mother'.  We  all  liojie  to  keeji  them 
wdth  11'  for  manv.  manv  A-ears.  Y hen  the\  have 


gone  tlie  final  step  of  the  journey,  we  look  back 
upon  tlie  days  when  they  were  ours.  It  we  have  a 
fine  jjicture  of  ‘Dad’  as  he  was  when  he  was 
healthy  and  hap])y,  or  ‘Mom’  as  she  was  when  we 
were  just  growing  uj),  we  get  a great  deal  of  real 
joy  in  just  looking  at  them. 

“I  iidierited  my  business  from  my  father.  In 
my  reee])tion-room  is  a life-size,  oil-tinted  jdioto- 
graph  of  the  founder  of  my  business.  I honestly 
find  his  pictured  face  an  inspiration,  and  I see  to 
it  tliat  my  customers  never  forget  that  the  name 
over  the  door  is  two  generations  old  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  first  of  us  still  holds  sway.  And 
many  and  many  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  that 
younger  sitters  have  brought  to  me,  influenced, 
I verily  believe,  by  nothing  more  difficult  for  me 
to  put  into  their  minds  than  my  own  joy  in  this 
faithful  representation  of  the  ‘Dad’  I loved. 

“Mothers  can  be  sold  things  for  their  children 
that  they  won’t  buy  for  themselves.  ‘Keep  your 
babies  always  with  you,  even  while  they  grow  up’ 
is  a far  more  potent  sales-argunient  for  baby- 
pictures  than  mere  pride  in  baby’s  pulchritude. 
Selling  a mother  a group  of  herself  and  her 
children  to  send  to  Grandma  and  Grandpa  for  the 
old  home  is  forty  times  easier  than  selling  her  a 
jjhotograph  of  a group  to  have  around  the  house. 
‘Keep  her  with  you  in  the  graduation  dress — 
keej)  him  with  you  in  his  cadet  uniform’  is  a more 
])owerfnl  apjjeal  to  a father  than  advertising  ‘good 
photographs  of  your  girl  and  boy,  so  and  so  many 
ilollars  j)er  dozen.’  Father  isn’t  interested  in 
pliotoijraiilis.  He  is  interested  in  his  young  hope- 
ful. Sell  the  sentiment,  not  the  thing;  it’s  easier 
anil  far  more  profitable. 

“When  peo])le  get  married  about  the  first 
thing  they  think  of  is  a picture.  Why?  Because 
they  visualize  a long  life  together  and  want  to 
look  back  and  see  themselves  as  they  were  the 
fla>-  they  began  it.  Brides,  ijerhaps,  have  feminine 
I>ride  in  their  beauty  in  the  weflding  gown,  or  the 
style  of  the  gown,  but  there  is  usually  that  senti- 
ment of  wishing  to  ])reserve  for  their  later  years 
their  a])])earauce  on  what  they  regard  as  their 
hapiuest  day.  All  |)hotogra]>hers  know  this,  yet 
com|)arafively  few  realize  that  what  is  true  then 


is  true  on  anniversaries  of  a wedding.  To  send  a 
letter  to  a couple  married  ten  years  ago,  who  were 
photographed  in  my  studio,  is  easy.  To  talk  in 
that  letter  about  the  photograph  I want  to  make, 
its  style,  price,  artistry,  is  foolish.  I direct  such  a 
letter  wholly  to  sentiment:  I ask  them  to  re- 

member. not  the  picture  I made,  but  the  picture 
for  which  they  sat  ten  years  ago.  And  I suggest 
a new  one  on  this  tenth  anniversary;  I talk  about 
their  interest  in  eomjjaring  the  pictures,  and  I let 
price  and  style  severely  alone.  In  other  words,  I 
sell  them  sentimental  values  in  a new  photo- 
graph; they  sell  themselves  style  and  prices  when 
they  come  down  to  be  pictured. 

“A  most  ])rofitable  department  of  my  business 
is  the  making  of  photographic  miniatures.  I get 
fifty  dollars  each  for  them,  and  they  are  real 
works  of  art.  But  I never  sell  them  as  such.  I 
get  a great  many  orders  regardless  of  the  high 
price,  simj)ly  on  the  sentimental  value  of  the  little 
colored  i)hotogra])h.  Sentiment — it  is  one  of  the 
great  moving  springs  of  humanity.  The  photog- 
rapher who  does  not  realize  that  in  its  power  of 
appeal  lies  his  greatest  sales-argument  is  over- 
looking a great  deal  of  business.  I am  w'ell  aware 
that  many  photographers  follow  the  well-beaten 
path  of  tratle  and  direct  all  their  advertising,  both 
printed  and  verbal,  to  quality,  to  artistry,  to 
convenience  of  location,  ease  aiifl  speed  of  making 
the  picture,  promptness  of  delivery  and  so  on. 
They  are  competing  in  the  open  market  w’ith  silk 
and  jewelry,  talking-machine  records  and  gloves, 
motor-cars  and  toilet-preparations,  all  sold  by  the 
same  methods.  That  they  succeed  is  true;  but 
how"  much  of  the  success  is  in  spite  of,  rather  than 
because  of,  their  methods  I could  not  say.  I do 
say,  however,  and  most  emphatically,  that  the 
most  lasting,  the  most  growing  and  the  most 
profitable  success  is  founded  u[)oii  selling,  not  the 
photograj)!!,  but  the  sentiment  for  which  it  stands, 
the  love  which  it  evokes,  the  pleasant  memory 
which  it  recalls.” 

This  was  the  answer  of  the  hundredth  man. 
Are  you  such,  or  is  your  number  somewhere  from 
one  to  ninety-nine?  AVhat  is  your  answer? 

Studio-Liyht. 


THE  OUTLET  OF  THE  LAKE 


LLOYD  W.  DUNNING 


The  Pleasure  of  Stereoscopic  Photography 


LI.OYD  \V. 

HOT  T eight  years  ago.  I hceame  in- 
oculated witli  tlie  ‘‘photograj)liic 
germ.”  Living  as  I ivas,  at  that 
time,  on  the  edge  of  a small  lake 
near  -lackson.  INIiehigan.  it  would 
seem  only  natural  that  I would  wish  to  n>c'ord 
.some  of  the  heautiful  seenery  which  ahounds 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Money  was  a very 
searee  thing  with  me  at  that  time,  as  there  were 
not  many  ways  to  earn  ready  eash  in  the  coun- 
try. Finally,  though,  after  a period  of  tinn*.  I 
had  ^aved  enough  to  make  a hegimiing. 

My  fir't  ef|uif>ment  consisted  of  a Xo.  0 
Ifrownie  camera,  a cheap  ])rinting-frame.  and 
an  old.  red  oil-lam])  from  a motor-hoat.  I ex- 
po'cd  my  fir't  roll  of  film  with  great  care,  fol- 
lowing. 3'  elo'cly  a'  I coidd.  the  ilireetioU'  >et 
forth  in  the  in'truction-hof)k.  With  the  ai«l  of 
a latly  living  near  U'.  who  had  had  souie  j)re- 
^■ioU'  experience  in  the  deveh)j)ing  and  |)rinting 
of  filni'.  my  fir't  rr>ll  was  rleveloju'd.  With  the 
crufle  er)uif)ment  we  |)0"e'scd.  you  can  imagine 
what  a job  it  wa'.  In  a few  minutes,  however, 
the  picture'  beean  to  aj)])car.  to  my  rlelii'lit. 

The  develo])ine  concluded,  the  film  wa'  im- 
mersed in  the  hypo,  and  later  wa'hed  in  run- 
ning water.  Ihi'  done,  it  wa'  su'^jcnded  from 
a sliclf.  by  means  of  a j>in.  to'lr>'.  The  next  (lay 
the  prints  were  made,  which  I later  exhibited  to 
my  friend'  with  irreat  ])ride.  Since  that  time.  I 
have  made  many  hundrcfl'  of  j)ieture'  witli  the 
sintrle-lens  camera.  I wa'  confronte(l  with  many 
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disappointments;  but.  after  all,  the  hard  and 
rocky  j)ath  of  ex])erience  is  the  best  teacher. 

However,  a while  ago  I was  bitten  by  a differ- 
ent s})ecies  of  “])hotogra])hic  insect. ” It  was 
then  that  T began  to  take  interest  in  .stereoseoi)ic 
l)hotograi)hy.  It  seems  to  me  very  odd  indeed, 
that  this  interesting  and  beautiful  branch  of 
j)hotograj)hy  is  not  more  |)o])ular.  For  the  jier- 
son  who  loves  and  revels  in  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. there  is  nothing  that  can  ai)])roaeh  the 
stereo-camera.  Fast  e\-ents  can  be  enjo\'eil  over 
again,  as  many  times  as  desinsl.  and  scenes  far 
removed  from  your  present  abode  can  be  viewecl 
with  almo.'t  as  much  ])leasure  as  if  ^■ou  had  reali.x' 
stepj)ed  back  into  the  past. 

7'he  single-leii'  camera  gives  oii(>  a picture  of 
but  two  dimeii'ions.  hmgth  and  height.  'I'he 
steref)-eainera  gives  one  three  length,  height, 
and  (Irplh.  This  latter  dimension  is  not  e\i- 
deiit.  however,  until  the  jiietiire  is  vieweil  through 
the  stereoscojx'.  It  i>  this  ajiparent  di-iith  to 
the  picture,  tfiat  makes  if  so  realistic,  d'he  true 
jiersjiect i\'e  is  restoreil.  and  one  views  the  scene 
OK  fhr  n/r  ftair  if. 

■ \fter  j)e()j)|e  have  seen,  and  admireil  some  of 
my  large  e(>l|eetion  of  stere()gra|)lis,  and  have 
sei-n  al'O  the  camera  with  which  they  were 
made.  fhe>'  invarialilv  a'k.  "T\hy  do  you  make 
two  |)ietiires  of  the  same  view.'  ('an  I >'on  make 
a single  |)ietiire.  make  two  jirints.  and  mount 
them  side  by  si<|e.'”  'I'he  reason  thi'  (piestion 
is  a'ked  'O  often  is  lieeaii'C  the  two  |)ietnres 


seem  to  he  identical.  I say  seem,  Itecaiise  in 
reality  tliey  are  different.  A close  scrutiny  will 
reveal  this  infinitesimal  difference. 

Take  for  e.xample  picture  No.  1,  “The  Outlet 
of  the  Lake.”  In  the  j)icture,  on  the  right,  will 
be  noticed  on  the  far  shore,  to  the  right  of  the 
young  lady’s  hack,  a small  stick  of  wood  partly 
hanging  in  the  water.  In  the  i>icture  on  tlie 
left  the  stick  cannot  he  seen.  This  proves  that 
the  two  pictures  are  different.  The  reason  for 
this  is  as  follows.  The  stereo-camera  is  pro- 
vided with  two  lenses.  aj)])roximatcly  tliree  inches 


In  ordinary  photography,  the  camerist  tries 
to  obliterate  too  much  detail.  It  is  confusing 
to  the  eye,  and  makes  the  picture  a puzzling 
mass  of  light  and  shadow.  In  stereoscopic  work, 
detail  is  rather  desirable.  Of  course,  the  finished 
j)icture  may  he  as  confusing  to  the  naked  eye  as 
an  ordinary  single  ph(jtograj)h,  but,  slip  this 
j)icture  into  the  stereoscope.  Ah!  what  a change. 
The  mass  of  detail  is  no  longer  confusing.  Every 
leaf,  twig  and  tree  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  just 
as  the  eife  saw  it  in  its  natural  state. 

This  point  is  well  illustrated  in  picture  No.  2, 
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a])art.  It  is  manifest  then,  that  one  picture  is 
made  at  a different  angle  from  the  other.  When 
looking  at  an  object,  each  eye  forms  a sejiarate 
image  in  its  respective  retina.  These  images 
arc  slightly  different,  due  to  flic  fact  that  each 
eye  gaz(>s  at  the  object  from  a different  angle. 
If  one  closes  one  eye,  all  sense  of  dcjith  and  dis- 
tance from  th(‘  object  is  lost. 

This  is  exactly  the  jiriucijilc  of  the  stereo- 
camera.  It  makes  two  scjiarate  ])ictures  from 
a slightly  different  angle,  just  the  same  as  the 
eyes  form  two  scjiarate  images.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  two  pictures  gives  the  im]ircssion  of 
depth.  When  one  looks  at  the  double  jiicture 
llirough  the  stereoscope,  the  eyes  merge  them  in 
to  one,  giving  the  same  impression  as  if  one  wi-re 
gazing  at  the  real  object.  From  this  it  will  lie 
seen  that  two  ])rints  made  from  a negative  made 
with  a single-lens  camera,  cannot  give  the  desired 
result.  The  pictures  must  lx-  tliffercnt. 


“Tlie  Hill-climb”.  The  tree  and  bushes  in  the 
foreground,  at  the  left,  apjiear  rather • confus- 
ing to  the  naked  eye.  Viewed  through  the 
stereoscope,  this  confusion  is  no  longer  evident, 
d'he  tree  and  shrubs  ap]iear  separated,  and  in 
their  jirojier  positions.  The  hill  itself  appears 
nearer  and,  taken  as  a whole,  the  scene  is  so 
realistic  that  in  imagination  one  can  hear  the 
roar  of  the  ascending  motor,  and  the  applause, 
shouts  and  comment  of  the  crowd. 

Although  detail  is  rather  necessary,  do  not 
mistake  my  meaning  with  regard  to  it.  It  is 
not  a good  idea  to  make  a jiicture  from  “any  old 
angle”  and  leave  the  stereoscope  to  sejiarate  the 
mass  of  dclail,  because  all  sorts  of  detail  do  not 
make  even  a good  stereoscopic  picture.  Just  as 
much  care  and  judgment  must  be  used  in  select- 
ing a point  of  view  for  a stereoscopic  jiicture 
as  with  the  single-lens  camera.  The  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained  in  stereo.scoj)ic  work. 
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where  tliere  is  some  object  close  in  the  foreground. 

hen  such  a picture  is  viewed  through  the  stereo- 
scope, the  eye  readily  perceives  the  distance  lie- 
tween  the  foreground  and  tlie  background,  tluis 
making  the  picture  much  more  imijressive. 

Sharp  focus  is  an  alisolute  necessity.  Such 
things  as  soft-focus  lenses,  etc.,  are  absolutely 
of  no  use  whatever  in  the  stereo-camera.  The 
focus  must  be  just  as  sliarp  in  the  background 
as  it  is  in  the  foreground.  When  one  takes  a 
walk,  or  a ride  througli  the  country,  one  sees 
distant  objects  just  as  sharply  as  near  ones,  un- 
less the  day  be  hazy.  The  idea  must  be  borne 


in  mind  constantly  that  a stereo-picture  must 
be  made  to  look  as  nearly  like  the  real  view  as 
j)ossible.  This  can  be  accomjilished  pro]ierly 
only  I)y  a universal  focus.  This  is  done  easily 
by  focusing  the  camera  at  some  short  ilistance, 
such  as  twenty-five  feet,  and  sto])]iing  down. 

I consider  an  anastigmat  lens  better  for  stereo- 
work than  a rajiid  rectilinear  lens,  because  of  its 
shar]i  focusing-fiualities.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  get  a sharj)  focus  on  the  edges  and  middle 
of  a ])icture  at  the  same  time  with  a rectilinear 
lens,  unless  a small  stoj)  is  used.  With  an  an- 
astigmat lens,  an  image  can  be  obtaiiu'd  that  is 
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eciuiilly  .sliari)  all  over,  at  the  largest  sto]>  open- 
ing. In  other  words,  an  anastiginat  lens  gives 
one  that  desirable  (inality,  "Flatness  of  Field." 

All  the  illustrations  that  aeeoni])any  this  article 
were  made  with  a Stereo-Kodak,  model  No.  1, 
eqni])j)ed  with  two  F/ 7.7  anastiginat  lenses. 
Its  fastest  s])eed  of  the  .shutter  is  1/1()()  of  a 
second,  which  I consider  ample  for  stereo-work. 
I have  never  yet  had  occasion  to  use  this  s])eed. 

A level  camera  is  another  imjiortant  feature 
in  stereoseoiiic  work.  This  is  es])eeially  true  in 
jiictnres  where  tliere  is  a distinct  horizon-line. 
In  any  iiictnre,  there  is  nothing  so  annoying  to 
the  eye,  as  a horizon-line  running  u])hill.  In  a 
stereograph,  this  defect  is  more  notieeahle  than 
in  a single  ])ietnre  for  the  following  reason:  In 

a stereogra])h  there  are  two  jiietnres  side  hy  side. 
If  the  camera  is  ahsolntely  level,  the  horizon- 
line will  run  from  one  picture  into  the  other  in 
an  imhroken  line.  If  the  camera  is  out  of  jilumh, 
even  slightly,  the  horizon-line  will  he  broken  at 
the  intersection  of  the  two  ])ietures.  Tims,  a 
slightly  n]diill  horizon-line  that  would  pass  by 
nnnotieed  in  a single  picture  would  be  seen  im- 
mediately in  a stereograiih.  This  jjoint  is  well 
illustrated  in  jiieture  No.  .‘5,  “The  Old  Tier". 

Of  course,  in  pictures  where  horizon-lines  do 
not  ajiiiear,  sneh  as  in  street-scenes,  interiors, 
and  landscapes  with  trees  and  bushes  in  the  fore- 
ground, an  absolutely  level  camera  is  not  so  im- 
jiortant, althongh  always  to  be  desired.  It  is 
inijiossible  to  hold  the  camera  jierfeetly  level  in 
the  haiiils.  For  this  reason,  a trijiod  should  lie 
used.  Not  a metal  one,  but  a good  substantial, 
wooden  one.  For  all  my  work,  I use  a gooil, 
wooden  trijiod  in  eonjuuetion  with  a small  level, 
to  aid  in  getting  trijiofl  and  camera,  absolutely 
jiluinb.  The  level,  in  <|nestion.  being  but  three 
inches  hmg,  is  easily  carried  in  the  jioeket. 

There  is  nothing  that  adds  so  much  to  a jiieture 
as  a sky  with  ehauls.  A jihotograjih  which  may 
be  very  beautiful  otherwise,  is  lowered  about 
twenty-five  jier  cent,  in  my  estimation,  if  the 
sky  is  blank  white,  d'ake  for  exainjile  jiietnre 
No.  t,  "ddie  Prize  Holstein".  One  can  imagine 
how  iniieh  this  jiieture  would  have  been  iinjiroved 
with  the  ad<lition  of  a few  clouds.  As  it  haj)- 
jH'iied,  though,  when  I made  this  jiieture,  the  sky 
was  overcast  with  a.  haze  of  light,  gray  clouds, 
which  gave  it,  an  extremel.x’  monotonous  ajijiear- 
anee.  Fven  if  (ilters  had  been  used,  they  would 
not  liaA’e  been  T'eeorded. 

d'liere  are  two  good  ways  to  jnit  clouds  in  j)ie- 
tures.  d'he  first,  is  b>’  jirintiug  them  in  From  a 
eloud-negal  ive.  ddie  .second,  is  by  aetuall.x' 
jihotogi'aphing  them  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
jiietiire.  d'he  lii'st  method  is  \'eiy  widely  used 
with  negatives  made  with  the  single-leus  eaniera; 


but  it  cannot  be  used  with  stereoseojiic  nega- 
tives for  the  following  reason:  The  clouds  that 
ajijiear  in  a jiicture.  must  have  the  same  relative 
jiosition  to  all  objects  in  tliat  jiicture,  wdiicli  is 
made  from  a certain  angle  with  one  lens,  that 
they  do  to  the  other  jiieture,  which  is  made  from 
a different  angle  with  the  other  lens.  In  short, 
sujijjose  that  in  one  jiicture  a cloud  was  seen  just 
touching  a tree-toj).  In  the  other  jiicture,  the 
cloud  may  have  to  be  a little  beyond  the  tree- 
toj),  to  convey  the  idea  of  jierfect  persjjective. 
One  can  see,  then,  the  imjjossibility  of  trying 
to  j>rint  in  clouds  on  stereoseojiic  negativ'es. 

The  second  method,  that  of  actually  photo- 
graj)hing  the  clouds  with  the  rest  of  the  j)icture,  is 
the  only  way.  This  is  done  easily  by  means  of 
ray-filters.  When  using  filters  with  the  stereo- 
camera, care  must  be  used  to  j)ut  two  of  the 
same  grade  of  filters  over  the  len.ses.  It  would 
never  do,  for  instance,  to  j)ut  a K 2 filter  over  one 
lens,  aiifl  a K .‘5  over  the  other.  There  are  several 
different  kinds  of  clouds.  These  may  be  divided 
briefly  into  four  clas.ses,  namely : Cirrus,  cumulus, 
stratus  and  nimbus.  The  cirrus,  is  sometimes 
seen  as  light  fleecy  wisjjs,  or  strings  like  cobwebs, 
and  then  again  long  cigar-sliaj)ed  masses,  some- 
what resembling  a lock  of  hair.  Some  forms  of 
this  cloud,  at  times,  give  the  sky  a beautiful 
mottled  effect,  which  some  ])eoj)le  call  mackerel 
sky.  The.se  clouds  are  usually  very  high,  their 
mean  heights  Ijcing  from  three  to  five  miles. 
They  have  been  known  to  reach  a height  of  over 
ten  and  a half  miles. 

The  cumulus,  aj)j)ears  generally  as  dense  white 
masses,  and  banks,  nearly  always  with  dark, 
dattened  bases.  These  flattened  ba.ses  mark  the 
height  at  which  condensation  occurs  and  this 
forms  the  cloud.  It  is  this  form  of  clouil.  in 
which  a j)erson  who  ])osse.s.se.s  a vivid  imagination 
can  .see  fantastic  shaj)es,  such  as  faces,  animals, 
etc.  Cumulus  formations  are  sometimes  known 
as  summer  clouds. 

Tlie  stratus,  usually  aj)])ears  at  sun.set,  and 
may  be  often  seen  on  calm  summer-evenings, 
floating  in  the  westei-n  sky.  These  clouds  are 
long,  and  flat  in  shai)e,  :ind  usually  very  dark. 
They  are  never  very  high,  being  sometimes  as 
low  as  a few  liuudred  feet,  and  again  they  may 
be  as  high  as  one  mile,  never  more. 

The  nimbus,  is  known  as  the  rain-eloud,  and 
it  will  need  no  deserij)tion,  as  it  is  recognized 
easily. 

These  four  forms  of  cloud  just  enumerated 
and  described,  are  sometimes  subdivided  into 
still  other  forms,  such  as  cirro-stratus,  cirro- 
eumulus.  sti'ato-eumulus,  fraeto-eumulus.  and 
eumnlo-nimbns.  ddiese  forms  are,  as  the  names 
imj)l,\',  combinations  of  the  four  main  forms. 


Of  all  the  cloud-forms.  I think  that  the  cumulus 
makes  the  best  cloud-])ictures.  although  some 
very  j^retty  forms  of  cirrus  are  sometimes  caught. 
The  stratus,  being  an  evening-cloud,  can  nearly 
always  be  jjhotographed  without  filters,  there 
being  an  absence  of  ultra-violet  light  in  the  e\  cn- 
ing.  The  nimbus  is  usually  more  difhcult  to 
photograph,  and  does  not  make  a very  ju-etty 
picture  any  way.  uidess  a storm-effect  is  ilesired. 
Picture  No.  .5,  "The  Rocky  Shore  of  Lake  Erie”, 
shows  a pretty  effect  of  strato-cumulus. 


U])side  down,  and  when  the  resulting  negative  is 
turned  right  side  U]).  it  will  be  seen  readily  that 
the  i)icture  made  with  the  right  lens  assumes  the 
])osition  of  the  one  made  with  the  left  lens,  and 
vice  verxa.  These  ])ietures  must  be  ehauge<l 
back  to  their  true  positions  before  ])rinting,  or 
the  resulting  view  will  ai)])car  distorted  ^\  hen 
seen  through  the  stereoseoj)e. 

It  so  hapj)ens  that  oftentimes  one  jiieturc  of 
the  stereo-negative  will  be  slightly  denser  than 
the  other  one,  which  makes  it  very  ditfieult  to 


,\  few  word-  concerning  the  printing  of  stereo- 
-eopic  negatives  may  not  come  amiss  at  this 
time.  The  negatives,  in  cpie-tion.  can  be  printed 
either  upon  a glass-transjiarenev.  or  ujion  or- 
dinary printing-paper.  I jirefer  the  latter,  lie- 
cause  it  is  cheajier.  and  not  likely  to  be  broken, 
as  i-  the  case  with  transparencies.  .V  fine-grained 
pajier  must  be  used,  or  the  grain  will  be  so 
magnifier],  when  looking  at  a jiieture  through 
the  stereo-cope,  that  it  will  sjioil  the  effect, 
(ilos-y  paper  is  generally  the  best;  and.  if  the 
very  best  result-  are  rle-irotl.  the  prints  shouhl 
be  ferrotyped.  J'he  glazr-  of  a ferrotyped  print 
doe-  away  completely  with  the  grain.  'I'he  fer- 
rotyping-prr>ce—  al-r>  -eems  to  stiffen  the  jirint, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  mount. 

When  printing  stereoscopic  nr'gatives.  the  two 
pictures  must  be  tran-po-r-d.  or  in  other  worri-. 
the  two  pictures  must  changr-  places  with  each 
other,  the  pictnrr-  on  the  right  being  ehangr'rl  to 
the  left,  anrl  the  left  one  tr>  the  right.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  camera  make-  the  iiietnrr- 


print  both  jiietures  in  exactly  the  same  shaile. 
d'his  can  be  remedied  by  masking  the  thinner 
half  of  the  negative  during  ]>art  of  the  <>xposure. 
allowing  the  denser  half  longer  tim<-  to  ])rint. 
d'he  whole  jiroeess  of  printing  stereo-negatiscs 
is  simjilifieil  greatly  by  the  use  of  a self-transims- 
ing  jirinting-frame.  This  frame  transposes  tlie 
negatives  automatically,  and  necessitates  a sejia- 
rate  exposure  for  each  negative,  a great  help  w hen 
jirintinga  negative  of  two  different  densities. 

In  r-losing.  I wish  to  state  that  the  aj)|)aratus 
necessary  to  make  and  to  finish  stereiiscojiie  ])ie- 
tures.  is  not  exi)eiisi\-e.  The  cost  of  my  entire 
outfit,  which  consisted  of  camera,  trijiod,  fil- 
ters, light-gange.  level,  self-timer.  seif-trans])osing 
printing-frame  and  -tereo-eo|)e,  was  in  the  neigh- 
iiorhood  of  is?.). 00.  I can  al-o  -tale  trulhfnilv, 
that  7)0  i7irr.<<imc77l  of  crpinl  robir  has  ever  a ifor.1,,1 
rnc  so  n))/rh  plcnsurr.  I would  like  to  tell  more 
of  the  many  interesting  things  that  can  be  done 
^^lth  stereoscopic  ])hott)gra|)hy ; but  the\-  wonhl 
make  a separate  article  in  theniselve-. 
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lens  is  the  speed-device  in 
jtography  and  in  a very  wide 
ige  of  work  is  indispensal)le  and 
•ahial)le,  and  so  far  has  it  and 
'ions  types  of  slintters  been 
developed  and  perfect wl,  that  they  have  well- 
nigh  eliminated  the  element  of  time  from  the 
making  of  a ])ictnre.  It  has  had  its  undisputed 
day,  and  a h>ng  one;  but  the  hard,  inartistic 
nature  of  its  product  has  le<l  to  many  attempts 
to  modify  this  (|uality  and  to  obtain  a soft, 
artistic  effect.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  devices 
and  processes  eni])loyed  for  this  purpose  have 
attained  considerable  success  and  j)roduced  some 
admirable  results;  t)ut  these  are  available  only 
to  tile  j)rofessiouals  and  experts  and  arc  entirely 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  amateur  who, 
without  the  special  knowledge,  time  or  money 
with  which  to  ex])erimeiit,  still  has  a desire  to 
make  lietter  and  more  artistic  j>ictures,  for  his 
own  i)leasure,  and  is  willing  to  j)ay  for  them  in 
the  currency  of  time,  d'o  this  class  of  amateurs 
in  ]>articular  the  pinhole — as  they  learn  of  its 
ca])abilities — comes  as  a welcome  boon,  since  it 
enables  them  to  ol)tain  easily  mucli  of  this  result. 

Uiuholc  or  leus-less  ])hotography  has  fairly 
come  into  its  own.  Kcccut  years  have  seen  a 
rai)id  increase  in  its  use,  as  readers  of  I’iioto-Eha 
Magazine  and  other  ]>hotographic  magazines 


are  aware  by  having  read  excellent  articles  on 
the  subject  which  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time;  but  to  the  general  public,  including 
most  of  those  who  use  the  camera  in  some  sort, 
and  also  some  excellent  amateurs  and  even  some 
professional  j)hotographers,  it  is  still  either 
entirely  unknown,  or  vaguely  known  as  a sort 
of  scientific  curiosity.  And  so,  even  in  a high- 
class  photographic  magazine,  such  as  Photo- 
Era,  an  article  dealing  with  the  subject,  though 
elementary  in  character  and  entirely  untechnical, 
would  hardly  fail  to  meet  the  eyes  of  some,  per- 
haj)s  many,  to  whom  it  would  be  a novelty  and 
for  whom  it  would  have  interest  and  value. 

I’oints  in  relation  to  pinhole-j)hotography  to 
wdiich  I would  especially  call  attention  are: 

1.  Simplicity  and  convenience  of  operation. 

2.  d'he  ])erfection  and  j)leasiug  quality  of  the 
work,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  fitness  of  a larger 
or  a smaller  liiuhole  for  making  pictures  of  (lif- 
erent kinds  of  subjects. 

8.  Adaptability  to  conditions  in  which  the 
desired  picture  could  not  be  obtained  with  the 
ordiuar.N'  lens-outfit  of  the  amateur. 

An  important  element  of  convenience  and 
simi)licity  in  the  use  of  the  i)inhole  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  focusing  to  be  done;  hence,  it  is 
never  necessary  to  measure  or  estimate  the 
distance  of  the  object.  Everything,  no  matter 
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Ilow  near  or  distant,  is  efinally  in  foeus.  if  wc  may 
use  that  term,  even  the  t)edl)oarfl  of  the  camera 
if  it  happens  to  fie  in  tfie  way.  as  may  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  illustrations  of  this  article.  The 
amount  of  difficulty  anfl  annoyance  which  this 
feature  will  save  the  average  amateur  needs 
only  to  he  suggested  to  he  apjireciated  hy  the  host 
of  those  whose  spoiled  jiictures  arc  so  frerjuently 
due  to  faulty  fcKusing  or  forgetting  to  focus. 
But  the  outstanding  ad\antage  of  the  pinhole- 
lies  in  the  seift  character  of  its  work,  yet  with 
reasonably  strong  definition,  and  the  virtually 
uniform  exposure  over  the  whole  folate  or  film, 
exhibiting  none  of  the  unevenness  and  the  un- 
finished corners  which  are  the  bane  of  the  snap- 
-shooter  with  a low-priced  camera-erpiipment. 


The  hardness,  which  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
regular-lens  iiictnre  as  softness  is  of  the  |)ndiolc- 
jiroduct.  wouhl  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  iiinhole  presents  the  obj(‘ct  just  as 
it  is  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  the  lens  shows  it 
as  it  would  ajijiear  seen  through  a telesco))c  or 
field-glass,  yielding  much  detail  which  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Hence,  the  |)inhole- 
jiicture  has  a charaeteristieall>'  vnhiral  ajijiear- 
ance.  B\'  the  use  of  jiiidioles  of  different  diam- 
eters various  degrees  of  softness,  or  diffusion,  can 
be  fibtained  - a very  small  hole  giving  an  ap- 
jiroach  to  the  fineness  of  definition  of  the  lens, 
whereas  one  mueh  larger  than  the  larger  one 
mentioned  in  this  article  will  giv<-  so  mueh  dif- 
fusion as  to  be  unsuitable  for  most  purimses. 


Tlie  photograijlis  used  in  illustrating  this  article 
were  made  with  two  pinholes,  diameters  of  which 
are  api)roximately  one  sixtieth  and  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  an  inch,  respectively,  attached  to  a 3A 
folding  Kodak  camera.  Of  course,  other  sizes 
may  be  used  within,  perhaps,  the  practical  limits 
of  one  hnndredth  and  one  twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch;  but  the  sizes  mentioned  here,  I think,  will  be 
found  among  the  most  satisfactory  for  general 
use  under  most  conditions. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  close  agree- 


a wide  angle,  the  time  of  exposure  should  be 
reduced  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  distance 
from  the  plate  is  reduced,  though  inconsiderable 
variations  may  be  disregarded. 

Though  the  employment  of  a larger  or  of  a 
smaller  aperture  will  be  determined  for  the  most 
I>art  by  the  ])ersonal  taste  or  preference  of  the 
worker,  I will  offer  a few  general  suggestions 
based  on  my  own  experience.  J'or  a picture  in 
which  architectural  features  are  prominent,  or 
some  other  object  in  which  detail  is  of  import- 
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ment  yet  aiming  users  of  the  jiinhole  as  to  the 
ju'oper  length  of  ex])osure.  Indeed,  there  is  so 
wide  a range  jiossible  without  actually  ruining 
the  ])ietiire  that  a considerable  variation  in 
usage,  according  to  individual  tastes,  would 
naturally  be  expected,  and  with  the  slightest 
initial  suggestion  the  worker  will  readily  deduce 
his  own  rules  from  his  actual  experience.  Edward 
J>ee  Harrison,  in  an  article  in  Tjioto-Era  Maga- 
zine of  October,  I!)!!),  suggests  an  exposure  of 
about  twenty-two  seconds  in  good  light  with  an 
aperture  of  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch,  whereas  John 
A.  Tennant,  writing  for  Photo-Miniature 
some  years  ago,  favored  much  shorter  exposures, 
in  some  eases  even  within  the  limits  of  a snap- 
shot, wilh  the  same  aperture.  Aly  own  jiractice 
is  to  allow  from  ten  to  twelve  seconds  for  an 
average-  view  in  good  light  with  an  aperture  of 
one  sixtieth  of  an  inch,  and  about  half  as  long 
with  an  aperture  of  one  Uiirty-sixth  of  an  inch. 
However,  on  jmshing  the  pinhole  back  to  include 


auee,  as  the  rocks  in  “The  Pool",  the  smaller 
hole  is  no  doubt  preferable,  whereas  for  a land- 
scape with  soft  features,  of  water,  foliage,  etc., 
without  strongly  outlined  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground, as  "The  Adolescent  Spring”,  or  one  in 
which  masses  of  foliage  jiredominate,  the  larger 
hole  gives  jileasing  results.  And  I would  espe- 
cially recommend  the  use  of  the  larger  aperture 
and  full  exposure  for  a siiow-laudseape,  jiarticu- 
larly  one  that  presents  a considerable  expanse  of 
unrelieved  snow,  as  “The  Fresh  Snow-Mantle". 
The  soft  yet  well-definefl  texture  of  “The  Pool" 
is  eminently  eharaeteristic  of  pinhole-work  with 
a small  aperature. 

A predicament  frequently  encountered  by  the 
a.mateur  photogra[)hcr  with  a simple  equiiunent 
is  to  tind  himself  in  the  presence  of  a desirable 
subject,  an  imposing  building,  lieautiful  spire, 
or  some  natural  feature  such  as  a crag  or  water- 
fall, of  which  he  eaiiiiot  obtain  a picture  because 
of  the  limitations  of  his  lens.  But  with  the 
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will  not  1)0  necessary  to  ent  oft'  inulesiraMe  i'ore- 
gronnd.  Of  course,  tlie  |>inliole  inny  also  l>e  used 
to  iuelude  au  angle  as  narrow  as  that  (-f  the 
eoininon  lens,  or  still  narrower,  to  the  extent  of 
the  ])ossihle  extension  of  the  hollows. 

Other  desirahle  features  of  i)inhole-w ork  are 
])erfeet  ])ers])ective  at  any  angle,  great  depth  - 
from  the  fact  that  all  ])lanes  of  the  picture  are 
equally  in  focus — and  ahsenee  of  an\'  of  the 
ilistortions  of  the  image  which  arc'  ineiilental  to 
the  use  of  certain  t.\  ])es  of  lenses. 

All  hough,  as  has  hec'ii  suggested,  the  jiinhole 
is  especially  a boon  to  the  inex|)crt  hnl  amhitions 
amateur,  it  is  hy  no  means  nnuu|)ortant  to  the 
most  aihaneed  amateur  or  the-  ])rofessional 
])hotogra])her  in  any  line  of  eoinmereial  or  indus- 
trial work.  The  gre.atest  ol)staele  at  |)resent  to  a 
ra])id  increase  in  the  ])o])ular  use  of  pinhole- 
{)hotogra]^hy  is  no  donht  the  diffienll>’  or  im])os- 
sihility  of  ])urehasing  either  a camera  si)eeially 
ada])teil  to  it.  or  mounted  pinholes  reailily 
attaehahle  to  the  hand-eameras  in  eominon  use. 
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pinliole  he  is  master  of  the  situation;  for  whereas 
%vith  a given  lens  at  a given  distance  there  is  hut 
one  ]iieture  of  an  ohjeet  which  can  t)c  made — as 
only  one  wall  he  in  focus — with  the  pinhole  an 
unlimited  numher  of  different  ones  are  availalile. 
as  the  hellows  is  extended  or  withdrawn.  Ilhi>- 
tratioii'  “A  " ami  "I?  '.  hoth  made  %vithont  mov- 
ing the  camera,  graphically  set  forth  this  advan- 
tage of  the  pinhole.  shows  all  of  the  linihling 

which  could  he  included  in  a picture  from  the 
given  'tandpoint  with  the  ordinary  lens,  whereas 
■'I)  " shows  the  whole  huilding  imlnded.  with  a 
fair  margin,  hy  sinqily  pushing  the  jiinhole  hack, 
nearer  the  plate,  d he  fact  i^  that  with  the  ])in- 
hole  one  can.  within  generous  limits,  rirluolh/ 
vary  his  distance  from  an  ohjeet  at  jclea'iire. 
The  illustration  'hows  the  whole  of  the  pietnri- 
made  at  a wide  angle,  including  a prertion  of  the 
Viedhoard  of  the  camera,  to  show  ju't  how  it  wa> 
made.  However,  the  hedhoard  will  not  intrude 
itself  into  the  picture  except  in  case  a very  wide 
angle  is  used.  In  mo't  in'tance'.  a much  more 
moderate  angle  will  answer  the  jmrposc.  ami  it 
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LTHOUGH  tlie  pages  of  photo- 
graphic magazines  are  filled  with 
interesting  and  practical  articles  on 
jihotograjiliy,  yet  I find  that  com- 
paratively little  reference  is  made  to 
the  work  of  those  whom,  for  lack  of  a better  name, 
we  call  commercial  jihotographers.  In  fact,  there 
is  jinjliably  no  worker  who  is  confronted  with 
more  diflicnlt  technical  ])rol)lems  than  the  man 
who  calls  himself  a commercial  photographer.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  think  of  the  many  subjects 
which  come  ii])  in  the  day’s  work.  It  may  be  a 
case  of  jihotographing  a large  factory,  or,  again, 
some  wealthy  gentleman  wishes  his  estate  photo- 
graphed,  and,  from  this  extreme,  the  jihotog- 
rajilier  max'  be  called  n])on  to  make  a picture  of 
an  engine  in  a pcover-honse,  a new  switch-board,  a 
complicated  machine,  or  jewelry  and  silverware. 
In  short,  the  well-e(|nij)])ed  and  intelligent  com- 
mercial i)hotographer  is  called  n|)on  to  jihoto- 
gra])li  virtually  everything  and  anything  that  is 
mainifaetnred  or  bnilt.  Needless  to  say,  this 
braiich  of  jiliotography  is  fascinating  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  is  so  varied.  One  day  is  always 
ditferent  from  another.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
ditferent  ])roblenis  to  meet,  and,  often,  there  are 
dangers  to  face:  bnl.  the  man  who  is  well  ecini|)ped 
usually  knows  how  to  obtain  a good  photograph. 


For  a number  of  years,  it  has  been  one  of  my 
sjiecialties  to  photograph  silverware  and  jewelry. 
There  was  a time  when  virtually  no  commercial 
work  was  done,  that  is,  a photographer  was  sup- 
posed to  confine  himself  to  making  pictures  of 
people  and  landscapes,  but  the  idea  of  pho- 
tographing machinery,  building-construction,  and 
manufactured  goods  did  not  appear  to  be  thought 
of  at  that  time.  Traveling  salesmen  burdened 
themselves  with  sample-trunks,  and  whenever 
they  arri\  ed  in  a city  or  town  they  hired  a dis- 
j)lay-room  of  some  sort  or  other  where  they  might 
show  samples,  that  they  had  brought  with  them, 
to  prospective  customers.  However,  today, 
thanks  to  jihotography,  it  has  been  proved  that  it 
is  jiossible  for  traveling  salesmen  to  go  on  the 
road  with  ijictures  of  the  goods  they  sell  and,  hav- 
ing these  picture's  to  show,  to  sell  as  much  or 
more  than  they  did  in  the  old  days  when  they 
were  burdened  with  all  manner  of  heavy  samples 
which  t hey  were  conijielled  to  carry  about.  They 
need  to  show  their  wares,  as  many  a merchant 
will  not  order  goods  from  jirinted  descriptions. 
A case  in  j)oint  happened  .some  years  ago  in  a 
small  town  in  New  Hampshire  when  a storekeeper 
refused  to  sell  to  a customer  the  last  copper  wash- 
boiler  in  the  store,  as  he  .said  he  needed  it  to  show 
the  hardware-salesman  just  what  he  wanted  to 
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order,  as  he  well  knew  the  hanlware-salesman  did 
not  carry  samjile  wasli-hoiler.s  in  liis  ‘‘prip". 

Commercial  pliotopraphs  are  made  for  one  of 
two  purposes,  viz.:  to  he  used  hy  tiu'  j)lioto- 
ensraver  to  make  lialftones  for  tlie  ])rintcr  or  to 
he  shown  direct  tf)  the  enstomer.  The  latter 
method  sceni'  to  l>e  growing  more  and  more 
popular,  as  it  saves  consideratile  time.  In  photo- 
graphing for  the  jihoto-engravcr  not  mneh  att<-n- 
tion  is  yiaifl  to  the  hackiiround.  as  he  ha'  to  coj),v 
through  a screen  and  j)refers  to  hnihl  his  ow?i 
hackgronnd.  The  ilhi'tratif)ns  shown  are  of  the 
opposite  type.  tf>  he  n>ed  to  send  direet  to  the 
trafle;  that  is.  the  original  photf)gra()hic  jirint  is 
used  instead  f>f  being  sent  to  the  engraver,  to 
he  halftoncfl.  ami  then  sent  on  to  the  j>rinter  to 
he  inserted  in  a folder  i)r  a catalog.  The  j)ietnre' 
of  silverware  show  various  ff>rms  f>f  hackgrmind 
designed  to  harnK)nise  with  the  silverware  to 
he  advertised.  In  the  picture  of  the  sterling 


silverware  a form  of  drajiing  is  shown  which  does 
not  have  a central  effect,  the  draiiing  is  hori- 
zontall\'  arrangetl  and  the  jiieces  do  not  hav(>  to 
he  halanced.  d'he  goods  shown  are  a sterling- 
silver  tea-set  and  flat-ware  to  match,  this  being 
jdaced  in  th<‘  plapne.  and  variety-  added  l)v  means 
of  the  glass-vase  and  flowers.  Note  how  the 
raising  of  the  tea-set  brings  its  oiillmes  in  contrast 
to  the  background  and  how  well  the  Mat-ware 
harmonises  with  the  same,  d'he  scarf  relieves  the 
monotony  of  the  foreground  and  make'  a well- 
balanced  pi<-tnre  which  foeusc'  the  attention  on 
the  silverware. 

In  the  picture  of  the  haFayette  pal  tern  we  have 
a background  of  velvet  or  velour'  ^\ilh  a paneled 
effert  that  is  obtained  by  meaii'  of  'trip'  of  'uit- 
able  blending-laee.  n\  er  the  n hole  a curtain  i' 
arti'ticall\' draped  and  ))arted  a f ther-enter.  I 'c 
i'  made  of  cord'  and  ta"cl'  for  draping-effeel'. 

ithin  the  eenter-y>anel.  arranged  with  ap|)arent 


c;irek‘s.siiess  and  tiered  up  from  front  to  l)aek,  is 
the  tea-set  resting  nj)on  a ])iece  of  l)r<jeaded  silk, 
gathered  with  the  edges  turned  inward.  On  tlie 
forward  end  toward  tlie  observer  is  plaeed  an 
art-neefllewcn'k  doily  whieh  gives  detailed  inter- 
est, as  is  noted.  On  eaeh  side  we  have  the 
decorative  effects  of  the  candle-sticks,  and  jnst 
beyond,  resting  against  the  wings,  the  flat-ware 
l)lac|nes.  This  is  a j)artienlarly  pleasing  jjicture  of 
great  sinij)licity  and  eoneentration,  «hieh  brings 


buckles  show  another  group  of  commercial  photo- 
graphs wliieh  are  used  as  catalog-pages.  That 
is,  the  traveling  man  or  dealer  has  a loose-leaf 
binder  and  the  new  pages  are  mailed  regularly, 
thus  the  entire  line  is  kept  right  up  to  the  minute 
at  all  times. 

Again,  let  me  remind  the  reader  that  a few 
years  ago  a traveling-man  who  started  out  on  the 
road  required  a dray,  numerous  trunks  and  a 
number  of  assistants  to  get  him  off;  and  it  re- 
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out  the  silver  in  sti-ong  contrast  to  the  richness 
of  the  daik  background. 

As  already  ])ointed  out,  ])hotogra])hs  of  this 
kind  are  used  in  ])laee  of  tra\  eling-men's  samjiles 
and  b^’  dealers  who  are  unable  to  carry  a comjjlete 
line  to  show  to  the  customers.  'I'hese  illustra- 
lions  show  the  ]»ossibilil ies  of  the  lim',  and  they 
become  a,  eon\ineing  argument  (o  help  sell  the 
goods  when  the  jiholographs  are  used  in  the  right 
wa,\’.  Alannfaclurers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
real  high-grade  ])hologi-a])hs  will  sell  mon-  goods 
and  attract  more  attention  than  the  articles 
Iheniseh’es  and  A’et  they  cost  half  the  jiriee  of 
high-grade  wash-drawings.  It  is  another  instance 
of  how  eoniniereial  |>hotogra])h\',  in  its  best  form, 
is  coming  to  the  front. 

'J'he  photographs  of  shoe-lmekles  and  belt- 


(|uired  trunks  and  drays  to  keej)  him  going;  for 
he  carried  samjiles.  in  some  form,  of  virtually 
everything  he  sold.  Nowadays,  the  same  man 
V ith  the  same  line  will  go  in  to  see  a customer, 
and  carry  only  a ])ort folio.  In  that  jiortfolio 
he  will  have  ])hotogra])hs  of  his  entire  line,  shown 
to  much  better  aihantage  than  ever  before;  and 
besides,  he  has  not  the  heavy  trunks,  nor  the 
bother  of  carting  them  around,  nor  the  necessity 
of  renting  a hotel-room  in  which  to  show  his 
sainjiles.  Of  eonrse,  there  are  still  some  lines 
where  traveling-men  jiersist  in  carrying  samj^les; 
but  ])resent  conditions  are  ra])idly  eomjielling 
those  few  to  use  jiliotographs.  One  often  hears 
the  argument,  “1  can't  sell  my  goods  from  j)hoto- 
graphs”.  An  answer  to  that  argnment  is  the 
mail-order  houses  of  Chicago,  who  do  millions  of 
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WILLIAM  H.  KANE 
WARREN  D.  LEE 
HENRY  G.  LOWE 
WILLIAM  PIETRAS 
JOSEPH  POLKOWSKI 
CLIFFORD  ROBBINS 
CORN  ELI  VS  SARZEN 
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JOHN  STONE 
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dollars'  worth  of  business  annually  throughout 
the  country — all  from  photographs. 

Makers  of  monuments  and  large  granite  com- 
panies who  job  granite  to  the  monument-fac- 
tories, foundry  companies  who  cast  tablets  of 
bronze — all  are  consistent  users  of  i>hotographs. 
It  is  virtually  the  only  medium  now  used  to  sell 
monuments  and  tablets.  Although  there  are  ouly 
a few  really  large  comjianies  in  the  thiited  States 
who  design  monuments,  tablets  and  mausoleums, 
they  liave  extensive  sales-forces  and  they  obtain 
<-ontraets  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Every 
large  j)iece  of  work  that  is  completed  is  ])hoto- 
gra])lied  and  the  ])ictures  are  nseil  in  catalogs  to 
])romote  sales  and  for  records.  Photographs  to 
be  made  into  half-tones  for  catalogs  and  for 
.sah'smen’s  books  re])resent  so  many  varied  lines, 
that  all  1 have  done  is  to  pick  out  a few  exaiu])les. 
In  fact,  a commercial  photogra{)her  in  six  months' 
time  will  ])liotogra])h  everything  under  the  sun 
and  many  things  that  arc  not  under  the  sun.  In 
this  article  I have  attemjjted  oidy  to  call  atten- 


tion to  the  field  of  commercial  photography  and 
not  to  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  technical 
methods.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a few  pictures 
and  just  a reference  to  the  subject  would  serve 
the  purj)ose.  If  this  article  will  serve  to  awaken 
some  of  my  readers  to  a realization  that  there  is 
an  o])portunity  in  the  field  of  commercial  photog- 
raphy, I shall  be  well  pleased.  From  my  own 
exjjerience,  I know  that  first-class  workmanship 
is  valued  as  highly  in  the  picture  of  a handsome 
set  of  silverware  as  it  is  in  the  ])ortrayal  of  a 
beautiful  landscaj)e.  AVe,  who  call  ourselves 
commercial  photographers,  have  our  ideals  and 
standards,  and  we  are  proud  of  them.  Ours  is  a 
sjjeeialised  branch  of  the  art  and  science  of 
])hotography,  and  we  are  proving  that  commercial 
])hotography  is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort 
that  we  put  into  it.  No  matter  what  liranch  of 
photography  the  reader  undertakes,  let  him 
remember  that  in  the  long  run,  good  workman- 
ship and  business-integrity  win  out  every  time. 
AA'ith  these  no  man  has  ever  been  known  to  fail. 


Camera-Shutter  Speed-Tester 


FRANCIS  M.  WESTON,  Jr. 

stri])  from  a roll  of  ])ostcar(l-size  film  is  the  best — 


I)  you  know  liow  fast  your  camera- 
shutter  works?  By  that  is  not 
meant  how  fast  it  is  marked  to 
work,  but  how  quickly  it  actually 
o])cns  and  closes.  And  if  you  do 
not  know,  how  can  you  make  jiictures  with  any 
degree  of  certainty?  How  can  you  lie  sure  that 
wlien  you  set  your  shutter  at  one  twenty-fifth 
second,  let  us  say.  that  it  will  not  give  one  tenth 


or  one  fiftieth,  and  overex])f)se  or  underexj)ose 
the  film?  The  only  way  tliat  yr)U  can  j)redict 
what  is  going  to  happcTi  is  t)v  testing  tlie  s])eeds 
of  your  shutter  from  time  to  time. 

A simple,  inexpensive,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
absolutely  reliable  shutter-tester  can  be  made 
by  any  one  for  a cost  of  about  ten  cents  and  a 
little  trouble.  This  tester  is  gr)od  for  the  type 
of  shutter  supplied  on  most  amateur-cameras — 
shutters  that  are  marked  to  wf>rk  nf>t  faster 
than  one  one-hundredth  of  a second.  Fir>t.  get 
a strip  of  black  pajjer  about  four  feet  long — the 


and,  beginning  about  two  inches  from  one  end, 
mark  it  off  according  to  the  measurements  given 
in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  article.  With  a 
white  pencil  or  a ruling  ])cn  and  white  writing- 
fluid  draw  horizontal  lines  across  the  strip 
through  the  marks  you  have  made,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  no 
measurements  given  before  the  number  10  line — 
these  would  be  so  close  together  that  they  would 
be  of  no  use,  and  are  therefore  omitted.  Number 
the  0 line,  the  tO  line,  and  every  fifth  line  there- 
after. ddiese  lines  show  the  successive  ])ositions 
at  the  end  of  each  one-hundre<lth  of  a,  second 
of  a falling  body  when  it  is  droi)])e(l  from  the  0 
tine  of  the  strij). 

Next,  go  to  any  autoTnobile  suj)ply-sho])  and 
get  a steel-ball  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter 
of  the  kind  that  is  used  in  ball-b('arings.  This 
will  cost  a few  cents,  ami  is  the  only  ex])ense  of 
the  outfit.  The  ball  must  be  smooth  ami  bright 
so  as  to  give  a good  reflection,  ami  should  there- 
fore l)e  oiled  before  you  j)ut  it  away  to  juevent 
rusting  when  not  in  use. 

lake  the  strijr  of  pa]K‘r  outdoors  in  the  sun- 
light and  tack  it  up  against  the  side  of  the  house 
or  any  other  vertical  surface  (see  l'’ignre  'i).  Set 
the  camera  on  its  tripoil  just  far  enough  away 
so  that  the  whole  strip  can  be  seen  in  the  finder, 
and  focus  sharplx'.  AVith  the  camera  em[>ly  or 
with  a cap  over  the  lens,  <lrop  the  steel-ball 
from  the  0 line  of  the  strip  and  j)rac-tise  snap|>ing 
the  shutter  when  the  ball  is  about  the  ‘•2.>  or  ffO 
line.  You  will  find  that  your  tendency  is  to  sna]> 
too  soon;  but  a few  trials  will  set  \du  right. 

Now  fill  the  camera,  ojam  the  sliutter-ilia- 
phragm  as  wide  as  it  can  go.  and  set  tlit-  >])(>ed 
indicator  to  the  s]>eed  \ du  want  to  test.  I’e 
careful  tf)  flroj)  the  ball  exactly  from  the  <1  line, 
and  make  an  exi)osure  of  the  falling  ball  soine- 
wliere  near  the  .SO  line.  In  the  saTiie  way  succes- 
sively set  the  shutter  to  the  other  sj)ee<|>  and  make 
ex])Osures  for  each  si)ced. 

AA  hen  the  film  is  develojual.  you  will  find  a 
light  streak  on  each  negative  made  bx-  the  bright 
S])ot  f)f  sunlight  reflected  from  the  moving  ball. 
FigTire  ‘i.  whicli  is  the  result  of  an  actual  test, 
shows  this  streak  extendijig  from  the  .‘!7  to  the  "!) 
line.  By  counting  the  number  of  spaces  the 
streak  crosses,  the  length  of  time  the  shutter 
was  ojicn — or  its  “speed"  is  found,  dhus.  in 
Figure  i.  the  streak  is  two  sjiaccs  long:  there- 
fore. the  shutter  was  o))cn  two  one-hnndredths, 
or  one  fiftieth,  of  a second. 
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FIGURE  i 


As  tlie  cross-liiK's  on  the  strip  of  paper  are  so 
located  as  to  mark  the  position  of  tlie  hall  at  the 
end  of  each  one-hnndredth  of  a second  after  it 
has  left  the  0 line,  no  matter  where  your  snap 
happens  to  catch  it,  the  lines  crossed  l>y  the 
streak  of  the  reflection  give  a correct  indication 
of  the  sjjccd. 

This  shutter-tester  is  most  useful  for  speeds 
of  from  one  tenth  to  one  one-hnndredth  of  a 
second;  hut  it  can  also  he  used  for  testing  higher 
s])ccds  if  I’on  can  he  sure  of  catching  the  hall 
hclow  the  to  line  where  it  is  traveling  relatively 
fast,  so  tiiat  the  reflection-streak  will  he  long 
enough  to  he  seen  and  its  length  determined 
acenratcly.  With  spceils  higher  than  one  three- 
linndrciith,  however,  the  use  of  this  device  is  no 
longer  i)racticahle. 

A shutter  should  he  tested  when  it  is  first 
bought  and  at  least  once  a year  thereafter.  Also 
a test  just  hefore  going  on  an  extended  tri]>  is 
your  best  insurance  against  disappointment  and 
lost  opjjortunities.  The  table  of  measurements 
for  laying  off  the  stri|)  of  ]>aper  follows: 


Line 

Distance  hduw 

Line 

Distance  below 

number 

0 line 

number 

0 line 

lU 

M5/  If!  in. 

31 

. . . . 18-9/10  in. 

It  

2-.5/10 

32 ...  . 

. . . . 19-3/4 

U2 

, 2-3/1 

33 ...  . 

. . . . 21 

13 

.3-1/1 

34 ...  . 

. . . . 22-5/10 

U 

3-13/lC 

3.5 .... 

23-5/8 

] .5 

4-3/8 

30 

25 

hi 

4-1.5/10 

37 

. . . . 20-7/10 

17 

5-9/10 

38. . . . 

. . . . 27-7/8 

IS 

0-1/4 

39.  . . . 

29-3/8 

19 

0-15/10 

40 

30-7/8 

20 

7-11/10 

41  . . 

32-7/10 

21 

8-1/2 

42 

.34-1/10 

22  

9-5/10 

43.  . . . 

23 

10-3/10 

44 

. . . . 37-3/8 

21 

11-1/8 

4.5 

.39-1/10 

2.) 

12-1/10 

40 .... 

40-13T0 

2(1 

13- 1/10 

14- 1/10 

47 

42-5/8 

27  

48 

. . . . 44-7/10 

28  

1.5- 1/8 

49. . . . 

. . . . 40-5/10 

2i» 

30 

10-1/4 

17-3/8 

50 

48-1  4 

[This  simple  device  will  he  found  very  ser- 
viceable many  times,  inasmuch  as  most  shutters 
on  amateur  c:nneras  do  not  have  faster  speeds 
than  one  one-hundredth  of  a second,  and  these 
sometimes  need  testing. — Editor.] 
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Faults  in  Printed-in  Clouds 


|()  one  who  is  a close  observer  of  t)ur 
leading  exliihitioiis  eau  fail  to  note 
that  the  i)rinted-in  clond  is  far  less 
common  than  was  once  the  case. 
It  might  he  c'ontended  that  the 
work  Is  now  mnch  better  done,  that  judges  an<l 
selecting-committees  are  far  more  strict,  and  it 
is  not  that  the  practice  is  less  fre(|iient.  but 
merely  that  it  is  less  obvious.  That  incon- 
gruities between  laudscai)e  and  clouds  are  now 
seen  less  frequentl}'  we  admit.  l)ut  that  is  not 
merely  that  i)hotograi)hers  arc  more  careful  or 
more  skilful. 

We  believe  that  it  is  because  j)hotographers 
are  more  critical  and  because  the  mate-rial  now 
at  their  disposal  enables  them  to  get  sky  and 
lauflsea])e  on  the  same  negative  more  re-adily. 
We  say  nothing  of  that  meteorological  curiosit>'. 
the  bromoil  clond — the  sky  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea — that  we  seem  to  have  ever  with  us. 
Hut  the  skies  in  our  pictures  which  do  actuallx' 
resemble  those  which  we  see  in  Nature  now  far 
more  frer|uently  have  that  perfect  congruity  with 
the  landsea])e  which  has  always  been  the  aim  of 
the  real  pictorialist,  although  it  has  been  difficult 
enough  to  attain. 

Some  of  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
creasing use  of  {janchromatic  emulsions  and 
properly  adjusted  color-screens.  Ixith  when  the 
sky  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  original  negative-  ami 
when  sejiarate  chiml-negatives  are  to  be  mafle. 
The  gratlation  in  the  clouds  is  rendered  more 
jierfectly  by  this  means,  and  the  difference  of 
tone  between  blue  sky  and  white  clouds  is  more 
truthfully  recorded.  Whereas  the  danger  once 
was  that  the  differences  were  minindsed.  the 
chief  thing  against  which  the  ])hotogra])her  now 
has  to  guard  him>eif  is  their  exaggeration. 

In  making  cloud-negativc>.  therefore,  with 
such  material',  the  ex])0'ur<-  should  Tiot  be  cut 
down  tr)o  much.  The  aim  should  be.  as  in  all 
other  truthful  j)hotogra])hy.  to  get  a dcvcloji- 
ablc  image  everywhere;  a>  it  i.'  oidy  when  this 
condition  i'  f)b'crved  that  wc  may  be  sure  of  cor- 
rect gradation.  The  be>t  of  such  ncgati\c>  are 
made  either  on  backed.  ])anchromatic  ])latc'.  or 
on  panchromatic  films.  U'ing  a color-screen  not 
lighter  than  that  known  a'  Kl.  preferably  K;!. 
and  not  stop[)ing  develo])inent  too  'oon. 

The  Cf)mmone't  fault  i'  when  the  cloud'  are 
illuminated  from  a different  direction  from  that 
of  the  land'cape.  Thi'  can  be  ])revented  en- 
tirely by  ker-ping  a record  of  the  direction  of  the 
illumination  in  each  negati\e.  and  attemj)ting 
to  combine  only  thf)se  which  the  note-book  'how' 
were  made  uiuler  similar  conditions.  Hut  the 


j)hotographer  who  reall>'  needs  such  a system, 
who  eannot  at  once  see  whether  the  lighting  in 
the  two  case.s  does  or  iloes  not  hai’iuonise,  would 
do  well  not  to  attempt  to  j)rint-in  clouds  at  all. 

.Another  incongruity  is  when  the  clouds  are  in 
a different  key  from  the  landsca])c-,  as  will  hap- 
])en  when  the  cloud-negative  has  be(-n  develo])cd 
too  far  or  not  far  enough,  or  when  in  j)rinting-in 
the  exi)osure  giv(-n  has  been  too  much  or  too 
little.  No  note-book  record  will  guard  against 
this;  the  photographer  himself  must  feel  that  his 
result  is  right  or  wrong.  Only  by  continual 
cultivation  of  his  powers  of  observation,  both 
bv  tin- study  of  Nature  and  the  stud.v  of  iiictures, 
can  he  hope  to  guard  against  faults  of  this  kind. 

ll  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  that, 
cloud-ncgatives  should  always  include  the  hori- 
zon-line. If  j)ossible  they  should  be  made  with 
the  camera  level  or  onlv  very  slighllv  tilted  up- 
wards. The  only  clouds  which  can  be-  made  to 
harmonise  with  a landscape  made  with  a level 
camera  are  those  which  arc  fairly  near  the  hori- 
zon. The  forms  of  clouds  sc(-n  there  are  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  wc  sc-e  when 
we  look  uj)warils;  necessarily  so,  because  all 
clouds  are  more  or  less  flat  objects,  and  what  we 
see  when  we  see  th(-m  at  the  same  lime  as  tlu- 
lanilscape  are  the  edges  of  those  flat  objects 
ratlu-r  than  tlu-ir  underside;  the  clouds  there- 
fore tend  to  flatten  out.  and  their  forms  are  alto- 
gether different. 

Differences  in  definition  bctwa-cn  the  land- 
sca])c  and  the  sky  are  often  ju-rmissiblc.  bul 
when  they  exist  it  is  the  clouds  which  should  be 
the  less  sharp.  The  most  effective  clouds  for 
])icturc-making  purposes  are  often  without  any 
wcll-defined  details  at  all.  ami  with  thc.'(>  the  <lc- 
grec  of  defiidtion  in  th<-  cloud-negative  is  un- 
important. Hut  when  the.v  have  well-defined 
forms  it  does  not  do  to  show  these  as  such,  with 
a landseape  in  which  there  has  been  any  soften- 
ing of  the  definition,  or  the  n-sulf  looks  wrong. 

< )nl.v  one  other  form  of  incongruitv  need  be 
mentioned.  Clomls  made  with  a conqiarat ivciy 
short-focus  lens  mav  be  used  often  with  land- 
scajH's  which  include  a narrower  angle  without 
any  feeling  that  something  is  wrong.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  contended  that  the  mo't  effeitive 
and  natural-looking  skic'  are  tlo'e  whieh  in- 
clude a wider  angle  than  the  landseajie.  though 
this  seems  a flangeroii'  doctrine.  It  wonM  be 
better  not  to  atteinjit  anvthing  of  tin-  kind; 
although  there  seeni'  to  be  a suffieiently  w ide 
limit  within  whi<h  the  angle'  included  in  the 
two  picture- may  vary  without  the  piehire  being 
serioU'lv  impaired.  /7n  Arnnlrnr  I'hoioijrfiplur. 
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A Title  Studio  the  Latest 


A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


of  us  who  like  good  niot.ion- 
es  and  are  interested  in 
graj)liy  learn  nineli,  teclnii- 
and  artistically,  by  watching 
y how  some  of  the  leading 
directors  obtain  the  heantifid  j)ietorial  effects 
that  often  appear  on  the  screen.  There  are 
times  when  we  rather  envy  the  cameraman;  and 


it  is  true  that  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers can  learn  much  of  practical  value  from 
the  high-class  motion-picture. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  cameraman’s 
work  is  hut  the  first  step  in  the  making  of  a 
motion-picture.  There  still  remains  much  im- 
l)ortant  detail-work  to  he  done  before  the  com- 
pleted picture  is  ready  for  the  theater.  Among 


OUR  ANTSTOUNCEMENT  REN.-VUD  STUDIO 


there  are  other  times  when — if  we  arc  honest 
with  ourselves — we  must  admit  that  his  work  is 
sujierior  to  ours.  Of  course,  we  may  excuse  our 
own  shortcomings  by  saying  that  the  cameraman 
uses  a very  short-focus  lens  of  great  speed,  that 
his  lens  has  virtually  unlimiteil  dejith  of  focus 
and  that  he  is  often  assisted  liy  artificial  illumina- 
tion, screens,  reflectors  and  other  accessories. 
Again,  he  is  able  to  make  exposures  under  condi- 
tions that  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  average 
jiictorialist  to  overcome.  It  must  lie  admitted 
that  some  of  the  against-the-light  and  cloud- 
effects  obtained  by  the  cameraman  arc  often 
sujierior  to  the  same  effects  obtained  with  a 
“stilt”  camera.  Whatever  we  may  say  or  think, 


these  detaifs  is  the  matter  of  titling.  A few 
years  ago  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  matter. 
It  was  sufficient  to  jiroject  a few  senteuces  on  the 
screen  in  order  to  enable  the  lieholder  to  follow 
the  jilay.  However,  to-day  the  title  and  other 
reading-matter  that  accompany  a motion- 
jiicture  are  set  off  by  drawings,  sketches  and 
jihotograjihs.  In  fact,  the  jirofession  of  “title- 
illustrator”  is  a growing  and  imjjortant  one  in 
the  motion-jiicture  industry.  A number  of  our 
leading  artists  and  jihotograjihers  liave  gone 
into  this  work  with  success.  Those  who  possess 
the  necessary  artistic  ability  should  find  in  this 
new  field  a jileasant  and  interesting  jirofession. 

For  examjile,  there  is  Ernest  M.  Pratt,  the 


TITI.F,  FOR  “THE  I,t'RE  Ol'  .IAOE" 
TITLE  FOR  “l  AM  (>riI,TY” 


RENATM)  STIDIf) 


eminent  photo-pietorialist  and  tliree-time  first- 
prize  winner  in  Piioto-Eka  competitions,  wlio 
with  two  friends  lias  opened  a “title”  studio, 
known  as  the  Renaiid  Studio,  in  Los  Angeles. 
That  the  profession  of  doing  all  kinds  of  titles  and 
illustrations  hy  exclusive  photographic  methoils 
can  he  made  to  he  eminently  lucrative  is  a fact, 
as  proved  hy  Mr.  Pratt. 

Some  time  ago.  we  sent  to  this  sterling  picture- 
maker  an  order,  for  an  architectural  firm,  for  a 
numher  of  enlargements  of  Mr.  Pratt's  delight- 
ful architectural  .subjects  (Piioto-Ek.x  prize- 
pictures),  which,  however,  and  at  his  niotlcrate 
price  of  five  dollars  each,  he  has  heen  slow  to 
execute,  on  account  of  rush  of  “title”  work. 

Among  the  artistic  and  original  titles  arranged 
and  pictured  are  the  fragmentary  announce- 
ments in  the  text  of  ]ihoto-plays,  which,  as 
“movie”  goers  know,  offer  opportunities  for 
striking  and  capricious  settings.  ]\Ir.  Pratt 
enclosed  a series  of  such  annonneements,  two  of 
which  we  are  showing  in  this  article.  One  of 
them  is  a title-illnstration  for  the  Pauline  Fred- 
erick drama,  “The  Lure  of  Jade”.  These  are 
in  the  form  of  short  strips  of  motion-jiictnre 
film.  Of  course,  a large  photograph  of  each  title- 
illnstration,  prepareil  hy  the  Renaud  Stmlio,  is 


introduced  at  the  proper  moment,  as  the  play  is 
being  filmed.  We  know  that  producers  pay  well 
for  first-class  work  which  is  original  and  helps  to 
set  off  the  play  to  advantage.  Another  picture 
shown  is  one  which  illustrates  a title  for  the  drama 
“I  am  Guilty”,  produced  for  Parker  & Reed,  in 
which  an  old  lady  posed  for  the  face  betw'een  the 
ctirtains.  She  wanted  to  have  a copy  for  herself 
after  the  title  was  made,  but  when  she  .saw  it  she 
threw  up  her  hands  and  said,  “How  hideous! 
Do  I look  like  that.^” 

The  ])icture  eiditled.  “Our  Announcement”, 
was  sent  out  hv  the  studio  to  its  patrons  after 
the  accession  of  a telephone  to  its  equipment. 
It  shows  how  grateful  the  studio-proprietor  felt 
after  having  to  wait  eight  months  for  the  tele- 
phone company  to  install  the  instrument. 

We  hope  that  other  pictorialists  will  favor  us 
with  pictures  and  a few  notes  with  regard  to 
special  lines  of  ])hotographic  work  that  they 
are  finding  interesting  and  remunerative.  Photog- 
raphy is  working  its  way  deeper  and  deeper 
int(j  onr  industrial  and  social  life.  Almost  daily, 
we  hear  of  some  new  .service  that  it  is  rendering 
to  the  public  either  to  increa.se  its  ]>leasnre  or  to 
])oint  the  way  to  greater  artistic  and  commercial 
achievements  thronghont  the  worlil. 


EVENING 


HENRY  W.  JONES 
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ORIOX  THKorCII  TKEE-BKAXCIIES 


GAYLOKI)  .TOIIXSON 


“Look  Pleasant,  Please,  Mr.  Retel^euze!” 

GAYLORD  JOHNSON 


E rer-onimciul  the  stars  to  the  lover 
of  outdoors  wlio  is  also  a eaniera 
entluisiast  in  search  of  "more  worlds 
to  eoiif|iier”.  Everyhody  has  seen 
the  wonderful,  highly-magnified 
photograi)hs  of  tlie  moon,  stars  and  nehulre. 
made  the  hig  tele>eo|)es  in  the  Yerkes.  Alt. 

ilsou  and  otlier  ohser\  atories;  hut  few  f)wners 
of  a eair.era  realise  that  extremely'  interesting  ]>ie- 
tures  of  tlie  .-tar'  ean  he  made  without  a tele- 
scope at  ,ell.  If.  inadriition.  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher i'  interested  in  a'tronomy.  he  can  recoril 
permanently  -f)ine  of  the  heautiful  ami  unu-ual 
sight'  that  the  moon  and  ])lanets.  yc'.  even  the 
sun.  afford  from  ti?7ie  to  time.  He  ean  aho  make 
the  portrait'  of  many  of  hi-  favorite  eon-tella- 
tioii'.  ami  on  develo])ing  the  j)late'  he  will  often 
he  a-toni-hed  tf)  find  on  thetji  the  record'  of  many 
star'  who'C  liglit  hi-  eyc'  have  never  jx’reeived. 
If  the  con-fellation-  are  |)hotogra])hed  fairly  near 
the  liorizon.  it  i'  aho  often  ])0"ihle  to  include 
part'  f)f  tlie  land'ca|)e  and  make  a reall>'  arti'tic 
comjio'ition  of  the  tree',  huilding'  and  the  'tar- 
group  in  the  -k>\ 

Since  the  'Urface  of  tlie  earth  at  the  e'pialor  i' 
steadily  traveling  from  AVc't  to  Eai't  at  tlx-  rate 
of  over  a thoii'and  milc'  an  hour,  earrs  ing  the 
camera  with  it.  while  the  'tar'  remain  fixer!  a'  far 


as  the  earth  is  concerned,  it  is  jilain  that  none 
of  the  stars  7\  ill  stay  still  to  he  ])hotogra])heil.  No 
matter  if  the  camera-shutter  is  oixm  onl>'  fifteen 
seconds,  the  amount  of  the  cart  h's  rotat  ion  during 
that  time  is  rccordeil  in  the  resulting  negative. 
'I'lie  stars  ajipear  as  long  or  short  "trails"  of  light . 
dejiemling  iqioii  the  length  of  the  exjiosiire.  d'his 
nioveim'iit.  howiA'er.  is  far  from  heing  a disad- 
\'aiitage.  for  it  makes  the  image  of  ever>'  -tar 
reeorderl  on  the  jilate  iiiim ist a kal ile.  d'h('re  can 
he  no  ()Uestion  as  to  whether  a certain  hlaek  dot 
on  the  negative  is  a star-image,  for  the  ra.\'  of 
light  from  ever\-  one  within  the  field  draws  a 
steady  line  n|)on  the  film  a-  long  as  the  shutter 
remains  open. 

hen  the  camera  i-  ])ointeil  toward  -tar- 
group'  that  lie  near  the  erpiator  of  the  -ky.  the 
'tar-trail-  are  -Iraighl.  a-  in  the  |)hotograph  of 
"( trion  Seen  Through  Tree-liranehe'".  'I  hi-  was 
made  ahont  nine  o'clock  on  an  e\-eiiing  in  late 
-jiring.  when  th<-  eonstella  t ion  wa'  lowering  to- 
ward the  Wc'tern  horizon.  'The  three  -tar-  of  t he 
liniiter  - "helt  " 'how  jilainlx  in  the  lower  center 
of  the  jirint.  . . . Straight  aho\e  it.  vertieallw 
i'  the  trail  of  the  miieh-talked-alioiil  i'etelgeiize. 
and  ill  the  extreme  lower-left  eoriier  I'  the  liril- 
liaiit  trail  of  Siriu'.  in  the  "l)og  of  (trion  ".  the 
hrightc't  fixed  -tar  in  the  entire  Ixancii'.  I he 


TRAILS  OF  POLAR  STARS  G.  JOHNSON 


moon  was  just  rising  ami  its  liglit  sliows  plainly 
on  the  tree-trunk  at  the  right.  This  negative 
resulted  from  a five-minute  ex]iosure  with  a 
Berthiot  anastigmat  lens,  ojieii  to  F/d.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  eamera  is  jioiiited  toward  the 
]iole-star,  or  near  it,  the  trails  made  upon  the  plate 
are  arcs  of  circles;  very  short  curves  near  the  jiole 
of  the  heavens,  and  longer  ones  the  greater  tlieir 
distance  from  it. 

The  jirint  titled  “Trails  of  Polar  Stars"  is  from 
a negative  made  with  an  ordinary  rajiid  rectilinear 
lens,  wide  o])en  at  F/8.  The  exposure  was  one 
hour.  If  you  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  measure, 
you  will  find  that  each  arc  is  one-twenty -fourth 
of  a comjilete  circle.  Notice  also  that  the  pole 


VENUS  IN  THE  SUNSET  GLOW  G.  JOHNSON 


star  itself  is  not  exaclly  at  the  |)ole  of  the  sky, 
hut  makes  a snuill  circle  about  it.  It  is  really 
about  two  degrees  from  the  true  ])ole.  'I’lie  iiieture 
of  "Venus  ill  I he  Sunset  filow"  shows  a,  circular 
image  of  the  planet  because  oiil,\’  a.  very  short 
biilb-exiiosure  was  needed  to  register  both  the 
very  brilliant  star  and  the  (|uite  bright  sunset 


glow  the  sun  had  left.  This  print  suggests  the 
possibilities  of  gaining  soft,  unusual  effects  in 
which  the  stars,  moon  or  jilanets  have  a part  in 
the  coniposit  ion.  The  same  is  true  of  “The  Moon 
and  Jupiter",  which  was  photographed  with  the 
same  lens  as  the  preceding,  a Pathe  anastigmat 
opened  to  F/4.5,  and  a quick  bulb-exposure.  The 
last  print,  “Mars  in  Scorpio",  shows  the  red 
[ilaiiet  as  it  appeared  on  July  2!),  192‘'2,  in  the 
Scorjiioii  constellation,  the  stars  of  which  are 
shown  above  and  to  the  right  of  its  bright  visitor. 


MOON  AND  JUPITER  G.  JOHNSON 


Star-jihotography,  while  more  or  less  of  a pho- 
tographic “stunt",  is,  however,  capable  of  some 
very  unusual  effects.  The  writer  has  seen  some 
remarkalily  beautiful  combinations  of  moonlit 
laiidscajies  with  brilliant  star-trails,  in  which  the 
sky  appeared  as  if  crossed  by  an  amazing  flight  of 
meteors.  lie  also  remembers  a polar-trail  photo- 
graph, made  up  through  bare  tree-branches,  in 
which  the  trails  extended  over  half  way  around 
coinjilete  circles.  This  jihotograph  was  truly  awe- 
ins])iring,  when  one  stopjied  to  realise  the  enor- 
mous distance  and  sliced  traveled  by  the  camera 


MARS  IN  SCORPIO 


G.  JOHNSON 


;!0 


through  s])ace  during  tlie  rotation  of  the  earth 
while  the  exposure  was  in  progress.  Tliis  jiicture 
appeared  as  a frontis])iece  to  one  of  tlie  Yerkes 
observatory  puhlieations  and  led  the  jiresent 
writer  to  experiment  in  making  a similar  one. 

Star-photograj)hy  ealls  for  no  extra  or  unusual 
apparatus,  although  a tilting,  or  "hall  and 
socket"  trijiod-head  is  a convenience.  Interesting 
results  can  he  gained  with  an  ordinary-  rectilinear 
lens;  hut  better  jiictures  are  of  course  ])ossihle 
with  more  luminous  lenses — the  and  hV4..5 

anastigmats.  'I'he  writer  has  even  obtained 


fairly  good  negatives  with  an  im])rovised  cigar- 
box  aj)paratus,  emj)lo\ing  the  large  lens  of  an 
o]iera-gIass  as  an  objective.  In  all  his  cx])cri- 
ments.  he  has  used  only  the  regular  film-j)acks, 
but  he  thinks  that  the  results  obtained  from  the 
slower  lenses  might  l)c  improvc'd  l>y  using  “Gra- 
flex  (to"  or  other  sui)ers])ced  j)lates. 

The  amateur  with  a fondness  for  ex])eriment 
will  get  a new  thrill  out  of  his  camera  by  |)ointing 
it  at  the  stars,  and  the  artistic  ])hotograj)hcr  may 
add  some  beautiful  prints  of  a novel  kind  to  the 
collection  in  his  allmms. 


A Word  to  the  Wise 


F.un  Lillith  was  taking  a landscape  one  ilay, 

Y hen  a rude  wind,  with  boistcr  and  bluster, 
From  her  hands  blew  the  focusing-eloth  far  away. 

Despite  all  the  strength  she  cmdfl  muster. 

I rescued  that  cloth  for  the  damsel  so  fair, 
ho  shyly  asked  me  to  assist  her; 

So  I helped  her  secure  a picture  most  rare. 

But  collected  my  pay — for  I kissed  her. 


Sweet  Judith  I found  in  her  darkroom  one  night. 
Surrounded  by  trays  and  solutions, 

AVhilc  she  jiassed  all  her  jjlates.  in  the  faint  ruby  light, 
Througli  a series  of  strange  evolutions. 

She  greeted  me  kindl>-  and  said  I might  aiil 
So  archly  that  none  could  resist  her; 

But  when  we  were  done,  from  that  sweet  little  maid 
I exactefi  the  toll  Tor  I ki.s.sed  her. 


I)€*ar  Carith  was  printing  that  day  in  the  fall 
Thf*  films  of  her  suminer-vacatifut. 

And  ushered  me  in  when  I hap[)cne(l  to  call. 

AMth  a mark  of  ai)parent  elation. 

“Now.  here  is  the  chance  to  show  i7te  your  skill." 

Laugherl  this  charming  young  friend  of  m>-  sist(>r. 
So  I went  right  to  work  with  rf)val  gof)fl  will, 

.\nd  wiped  out  the  score — when  1 kissed  her. 


Now  Lillith  juaintaiiis.  her  ])hotography's  zest 
(live  tf)  “taking",  your  effort'  uii'tmting. 

AAliilc  Judith  co7itcnd'  that  dc\-cloi)iiig  s lic't. 

.\nd  ('aritli  insi't>  that  it"'  iirinting. 

But  if  you  would  follow  our  hobliy''  bright  lure. 

Don’t  chot)'C.  like  the-'-  maidens  scra))hic. 

Just  take  my  advice,  it  i'  br^'f  to  br-  sure 
That  you  know  cv'ry  'tej)  photf)graplii'-. 

Thr  Dfvrlnpcr. 


ALONG  THE  roUNTin’-HOAl) 
AI>I(T0  G.  BAUMANN 


EDITORIAL 


Faking  in  Photography 

Faking.  AIucIi  has  heen  written  on  thi,s  in- 
teresting snitject — for  and  against.  It  has 
been  discussed  on  tins  page  frerpiently  during 
the  past  sixteen  years.  Tlie  Editor's  attitude 
lias  always  lieen  in  fa\or  of  modifying  the  re- 
snlt  of  the  lens  in  so  far  as  the  end  justified  the 
means.  Of  course,  if  a satisfactory  resnlt  can 
he  obtained  by  direct,  legitimate  means,  so  much 
the  better;  for  we  believe  in  photography  as  a 
distinct,  admirable  method  of  delineation  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  ijcrvcrted.  If  we  stra>- 
from  the  jiractiee  of  photograi)hy  as  an  instrn- 
ment  of  trnthfid  and  reliable  i>resentation  of 
fact,  onr  noble  art  will  lose  its  standing  as  such 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  We  .syni])athise  with  the 
cham])ions  of  straightforward,  nnaltereil  ])hotog- 
ra])hy.  which  is  an  ideal  worthy  to  be  ])racti.sed 
and  perpetnate<l.  Indeed,  the  future  welfare  of 
onr  tieantifid  art  dej)ends  ni)on  the  technical 
excellence  of  the  jiroflnct  of  camera  and  print- 
ing-meditim.  Naturally,  this  hapi)y  resnlt  can 
be  obtained  only  by  means  of  the  best  mechanical 
re'onrces  employed  b^-  technical  experts.  It  is 
often  the  lack  of  knowhvlgc  and  skill,  or  of 
patience  and  time,  that  imlnces  workers  to  resort 
to  illegitimate  practices  or  -faking.  We  all 
dislike  to  sec  em])ty  skies  in  ])hotographs  of 
open  outdoor  scenes,  and  for  that  reason  we 
remed.s-  the  defect  b\-  means  of  donble-j)rinting — 
introrlncing  clouds  from  a separate  negati\'e  or 
api)lying  artificial  hand-creatcfl  clouds.  'I'his 
j)ractiee  ha'  been  aj)j)ro\'ed.  even  ailmired.  since 
the  dai,’nerreot.\i)e  was  snfxTseded  by  the  wet- 
I>Iate.  and  made  the  expetbeiit  practicable.  .\nd 
.vet  it  is  faking  j)iire  and  simple.  When  this 
improvement  of  the  pirtnre  is  execnied  with 
skill  and  taste.  -<>  that  the  artifice  cannot  be  ilc- 
tected  even  by  the  nu)'t  ca])al>Ie  critic,  the  (pies- 
tion  of  rlece|)tion  or  faking  is  not  raised;  but 
the  moment  the  secret  is  revealed,  the  advocates 
of  pure  photogra])hy  raise  a storm  of  ])rote-t. 
They  are  (piite  justified  in  their  erilir  isni.  how- 
ever. if  the  printed-in  clomE  are  ehmisily  <-s- 
eented  r>r  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  picture.  lint,  nnfortnnatelv.  there  are  other 
forms  of  mollification  or  faking  ^^hieh.  nnlc" 
'kilfnll\-  carried  ont.  are  ei)nall.\’  detrimental  to 
the  artistic  or  trnthfnl  ajijiearanee  of  the  jihoto- 
graph.  be  it  an  fintdoor  scene,  a jKirtrait.  an 


interior  or  a still-life.  .Vs  we  have  already  stated, 
if  the  attempt  to  inprove  the  picture  is  com- 
mendable in  cverv  res])eet,  then-  should  be  no 
reason  to  eomjilain.  It  is  onl.\-  when  the  resnlt 
is  obvionsl.v  bad  that  criticism  is  in  onh'r. 

Several  .vears  ago,  we  described  the  clex’er 
substitution,  in  the  negative,  of  a largt'  bnneh 
of  roses  for  a pet-dog  in  the  laj)  of  an  attractive 
.\()img  woman.  One  can  imagine  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  resultant  jirint  had  there  been  an.v 
evidence  of  the  change. 

In  ])ortraitnre.  there  is  tiu'  subject  of  re- 
tonehing,  which  is  rarel.\-  associated  with  trnlh 
and  which  is  a ehajiter  in  itself.  Uetonching 
is  nearl.\-  alwa.vs  an  altem])t  to  Hatter  tlie  sitter; 
but  if  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist — one  who  under- 
stands the  anatom.v  of  the  face  and  the  hnman 
figure — and  if  the  effort  to  rednee  tlu'  age  of 
the  sitter  is  not  unreasonable  — well ; we  should 
assent.  Not  even  the  strongest  opiionenl  to 
faking  would  raise  his  voice  in  jirotest.  Ibit 
retouching  which  distorts  the  facial  strnetnre 
merits  .severe  censure.  The  subject  which  deals 
with  the  dexdces  of  the  skilled  and  resonreefni 
stndio-artist  to  conceal  or  to  soften  certain 
])livsieal  shortcomings  of  the  sitter  would  fill  a 
book.  Ill-slia])ed  noses,  wind-eatehnig  ears  and 
other  hapless  features  can  be  modified  by  en- 
tirel.^■  legitimate  means  -before  the  plate  is  ex- 
(losed  -thus  cheating  th(>  etching-knife  and 
t he  retoncliing-jiencil. 

The  subordination  or  removal  of  an  objection- 
able highlight,  so  often  neeessar.x'  to  the  harnion.v 
of  a well-ordered  pictorial  eonpiosition.  may  be 
regarded  as  a legitimate  practice  jirovided  that 
it  does  not  appear  as  a manifest  jierversion  of 
fact  or  as  too  obvious  a modification.  If  the 
sunlight  pla.ws  with  e |iial  brillianex'  on  a groii|) 
of  tree-frnnks.  it  would  be  imiirndeid  to  lo\\'er 
the  tone  of  oiil.\'  one  of  these  strong  highlights 
in  an  attemjit  to  iin|)ro\'e  the  arti-l  ie  effei  l of  the 
composition.  To  do  so  would  result  m an  obx  ioiis 
ineongrnitx’  and  in\  ite  \\  ell-merited  eritieism. 
.V  far  better  wax'  vollld  be  to  lowiT  the  tone 
uniformly  of  all  the  highlights,  although  the  wcll- 
kmn\  n 't ndio-expedient  of  interposing  a diffii'ing- 
screeii — in  till’  present  ease  t rr-e  branelies.  if 
praetieable  might  pro\  e of  helpful  ser\  iee.  \ 
to  the  manipulatory  jirint  ing-mef  hod',  gnm. 
bromoil  and  others  in  the  names  of  Ilinton. 
Mortimer  and  Vli'Oiine.  h t ii'  draw  the  enrtain! 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

/•’//••S'/  Prize:  Value  $10,00. 

Seroiid  Prize:  Value  $o.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $:!.00. 

Iloiiondde  Mention:  Tlio.se  whose  work  is  deeuied 
worthy  of  reprodiiciion  in  later  is.sues  will  he  given 
Ilonorahle  Mention.  This  includes  a eertiticate  suit- 
ahle  for  framing  and  a coniion  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  ('ents  towards  a subscription 
to  Ph(>to-F>h.v  M.Mi.vziNK.  Of  towards  the  purcha.se 
of  photograjihic  books  listed  on  the  coujion. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  a,dverti,ses  in  Pjioto-Ek.v  M.vg.\- 
ZTXE,  or  in  books.  If  ]>referred,  the  winner  of  a first 
jirize  may  have  a soliil  silver  cup.  of  arti.stic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
jietition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
jilied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  oiien  to  jihotographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  .standing — amateur  or  ]>rofe.ssional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  repre.sent,  throughout,  the  jier.sonal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
jirints  be  .solil,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
liefore  Piioto-FIh.v  M,\c:.vzine  awards  are  announced. 

.‘3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  .sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  rejirodnction,  and  should  be  accom- 
lianied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  .same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  ])rints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  narrow  margin  is  permis.sible. 

-t.  Each  iirint  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  ])icture.  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  ami  .shonhl  be  accom])anied  by 
a letter,  sent  xeparateli/,  giving  fidl  particidars  of  d;ite, 
light,  ])late  or  film,  make,  ty])e  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  ex|)osnre.  developer,  and  |)rinting-])roce.ss.  En- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  .sent 
at  retpiest. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Ilonoralrle  Mention 
become  the  ])roperty  of  Piioto-Eha  M,\g.\zixe,  utdess 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  ])revent  the  photog- 
rapher from  disposiiig  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  sliall  liave  recei^•cd  official  recognition. 

(>.  rnsnccessfnl  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
retnni-po.stage  at  the  rale  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
onnci's  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
re(|nest . 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  I hat  the  corrugations 
run  at  righl-anglcs  to  each  other.  Large  jjackages 
may  be  .seni  by  express,  prc])aid. 

S.  ( 'oni))el  itors  who  have  won  Ihree  first  ])rizes 
wilhin  a twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  comix'iition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards  —Advanced  Competition — 
Architectural  Subjects 
Closed  October  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  U.  M.  Schmidt. 

Second  Prize:  Warren  R.  Laity. 

Third  Prize:  .1.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Honorable  Mention:  A.  Crawford  Allison;  Robert  T. 

C’hadbourne;  Charles  Clayton,  Jr.;  James  Dunlop; 
Arthur  C.  Haskell;  .V.  E.  -lancoirns;  Dr.  K.  Koike; 
Caleb  J.  Milne,  .‘3d;  F’.  W.  G.  Moebus;  Alexander 

Murray;  Ozan  K.  Nunome;  C.  Hilhner  von  Nordheim; 
W.  H.  Pote;  G.  L.  Rohdenburg;  A.  11.  Scf>tt;  Kyo  Zan 
Shinilo;  C.  Shindo;  Eleanor  L.  Smith;  Kenneth  D. 
Smith;  M.  K.  Tem])le;  Josephine  M.  Wallace;  Elliott 
Hughes  Wendell;  Jo.sej)h  Westgate. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.’’  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  .\dvanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.“ 


A NIGHT-STUDY 


u.  M.  scn:un)T 


FIRST  PRIZE — ARUHITECTURAL  SUB.IEUTS 


A Reliable  Method  of  Met-Mountin^ 

To  many  phfitotTapher'.  the  mmintini;  of  a print 
or  enlarirement  with  pa>te  pre-ent'  no  more  (lifhcnlty 
than  fallinc  off  a V)irycle.  Vmt  'Ome  of  n>  are  not  >r) 
fortunate,  and  in  spite  of  ^Teat  eare  are  often  afflicted 
with  'iich  things  a»  cf>ckling.  peeling,  and  other  tronlilc'. 

M hen  wet-monnting  doe-  nr>t  go  a^  pleasantly  as  it 
might  do.  there  is  a methful  of  prf)ceilnre  that  can  be 
relied  on  to  give  'trf>ng.  clean,  flat  re-nlt'  every  time. 

I will  take  it  h>r  granted  that  the  worker  makes  gof)d 
thick  starch  pa-te  or  ii'C^  a gr>od  make  of  imnintant. 
The  fir't  thing  i'  to  trim  the  dry  7>rint  to  fit  the  mount  as 
neatly  as  po''ible.  If  it  i'  cut  trx)  'mall,  thi'  will  be 
compensated  'Omewhat  by  the  'welling  of  the  paper 
when  wetted,  but  it  must  not  f>e  cut  on  the  large  side 
if  the  mount  i-  one  with  a lx)rdered  ric'ign.  It  i'  ^afer 
to  cut  it  a sixteenth  on  the  small  -ide  if  anything.  Hav- 
ing the  mount,  roller,  clean  'oft  cloth  or  bh)|ting  paper, 
and  -ome  cotton  wool  ready,  the  next  thing  i~  to  >oak 
the  print  till  rpiite  limp.  It  i~  then  laid  r>n  a flat  smooth 


surface  such  as  a piece  of  ])late  glass  and  the  suri>lus 
wet  carefully  rolled  out  of  it.  Then  the  j)aste  is  applied 
to  the  back  with  a luinj)  of  cotton  wool  or  a brush,  tak- 
ing care  to  work  it  well  into  the  pajx'r.  This  is  where 
the  uncertainty  comes  in  with  the  regular  process,  the 
l)rint  being  straightway  a])jilied  to  the  dry  ?iiounl.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  let  the  jirint  lie  while  a little  t)aste 
is  rubbed  into  the  mount  round  the  four  imaginary  hues 
where  the  edges  of  the  i)rint  will  lie.  'I  hen  ai)]>ly  and 
roll  the  j)rint.  .Vs  miglit  be  cxjK'cteil,  the  result  will 
look  verv  me"y.  but  a wet  jiledgct  of  wool  will  remove 
all  surjilus  j)aste  from  mount  and  i)rint  ami  both  will 
dry  clean. 

To  prevent  cf)ckling.  in-tead  of  standing  the  mounted 
work  against  the  wall  or  other  -U|)|iort  to  dry.  it  should 
Iw  laitl  fare  tlownwanb  su[)iiortr-rl  by  th<'  four  t-oriicrs 
rrn  rrrrks  rir  any  rith'T  -mall  arlirics.  .\  .mall  heavy 
rrrnament  frlar  erl  in  ther  entreof  Ihr-  bark  rif  r-ar  h mount 
will  ensure  jaerfertly  flat  rlrying.  anri  the  position  r)f 
the  work  prevents  rlirty  surfar  r-s  or  -tir  kiug.  two  faults 
sometimes  trar  r-ab|e  to  rlrying  far  r-  ufiwarrls  ami  rlrying 


under  pressure.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  select  too 
heavy  or  too  light  a weight  but  this  can  be  seen  by  the 
sagging  or  rising  of  the  centre  of  the  mount  as  the  print 
dries,  and  is  easily  corrected  by  changing  the  weight. 

If  the  i)rocess  is  carried  out  with  a modicum  of  care, 
there  is  no  risk  at  all  of  a card  or  doulile- weight  print 
lifting,  peeling,  or  cockling  when  mounted  this  way. 

J.  R.  II.A.LL. 


My  friends  “josh”  me,  saying  that  I am  an  awful  cook 
as  a pictorial ist,  and  I realize  they  are  right.  Recently 
I have  cooker!  up  a batch  of  pictorial  “hash”  and  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Beardsley  for  criticism,  and  to  my  great 
surpri.se  and  delight,  he  thought  it  was  rather  tasty, 
or  at  least  eatable,  and  wanted  to  know  how  I became 
interested  in  photography. 

That  is  all  so  very  simple  that  I wonder  if  it  is  worth 


THE  FOOT-\V(HtN  ST.VIKW.W  W.VHREN  K.  I,.\ITY 

SECOXD  lUilZE — AHCHITECTUHAL  SUB.IECTS 


A Japanese  View  of  Pictorial  Photography 

“So  this  is  Paris!”  J'liat's  ihe  way  1 feel  about  the 
lucliirial  plioiograpliy.  I am  a “hick”  in  a big  Metro])- 
olis  of  ( amcras  and  Tripods,  and  enjoying  wonderful 
sights  of  the  pictorial  art,  so  to  s]icak.  With  such 
valuable  |)nblicati(m  like  Piioto-Eha  M.voazine  for  a. 
guidebook  and  a.  regidar  irioneer  like  Mr.  Beardsley  so 
kindly  leading  me  aronial.  ]'m  sure  I would  not  go 
astray;  indeed.  I am  |)erfeetly  safe  among  the.se  beauti- 
ful but  dillienit  surroundings. 

By  the  way,  I am  a Japanese,  and  a chef  by  trade. 


while  to  write  about;  but  he  is  bo.ss,  .so  there  you  are! 
I've  had  an  accident  last  fall  and  injured  my.self 
lu'ctty  badly  and  laid  olf  for  nearly  six  months.  During 
that  long  period.  I’ve  started  experimenting  around 
with  my  vest-pocket  Kodak  with  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
in  it,  simiily  to  scatter  my  heavy  mind,  or  to  .say  it 
more  fittingly,  to  keej)  myself  out  of  mischieves.  Of 
course.  I've  had  handhal  some  cameras  before,  but  not 
my  own.  tho.se  all  belonged  to  my  numerous  friends 
whom  1 uscil  to  call  “picture  houiuls  ",  and  I never 
made  a decent  i)icture  with  thoTii  .so  far  until  I've 
gotten  hold  of  the  above-nientioneil  vest-pocket  camera 
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STAPLE  IXX — I/JXDOX  .1.  HEHUEKT  SAUXDERS 

THIRD  PRIZE — ARCHITECTURAL  SUBJECTS 


of  my  own.  f)ne  day  I happened  to  .show  a tiny  print, 
which  I consideretl  not  so  bad,  tr>  one  of  my  picture 
friends,  and  a.s  he  .said  it  was  fair  and  asked  me  who 
made  it.  I told  him  flippantly  that  I didn't  have  to  tell 
him  a lie.  I made  it  with  my  little  Koilak.  lie  ju.st 
smiled,  erouchy  as  he  wa.s.  but  never  handed  me  a do.se 
of  his  usual  sarcasm.  “That’s  bum  I"  That  pleased  me 
immensely;  besides,  he  was  rather  nice  as  to  go  so  far  as 
encouraging  me  wholeheartedly  and  urging  me  to  get  a 
better  camera  and  eventually  to  submit  my  products 
to  the  leading  magazines  for  competition,  and  I impul- 
sively obeyed,  thus  my  “trip  to  Tari.s"  has  l>een  inaugu- 
rated, that  is  to  .say.  I began  to  take  pictorial  photog- 
raphy a bit  seriously.  I bought  cameras,  one  after 
another  to  suit  my  taste,  and  when  1 wasn't  experi- 
menting with  them.  I was  in  the  Tublic  Library  reading 
the  books  photographic  to  help  to  improve  myself,  as 
everyborly  in  my  fix  would  have  done.  But,  I've  never 
dreamed  of  the  incidents,  not  long  after  I’ve  got  well, 
of  myself  capturing  the  prizes  in  the  magazine-com- 
petition. even  if  they  were  only  the  honor  ones. 

Well.  I consider  myself  very  luck.v  even  though  I’ve 


had  to  pa.s.s  a man.v,  many  .sleepless  niglils  tackling  all 
the  tough  problems  that  arose  at  my  almost  every  turn, 
and  oftentimes  I felt  this  little  hobbv  of  mine  ceased  to 
be  pleasure  but  honest-to-goodiies.s  hardshi]);  but 
thank  Heavens,  after  everv  such  fleeting  moment  of 
de[)re.ssion,  there  comes  sweeping  the  cool,  bracing 
breeze  of  exalted  feeling  that  whisper  to  me  “tliink  of 
the  Great  (Toal.  what  of  a little  hard  work  like  that?  ” 
Gee.  I wi^h  I had  enough  vocabulary  to  better  express 
mv  grand  feeling! 

fruess  I’ve  got  to  'tick  and  sta.v,  and  trv,  trv  all  the 
harder  to  acclimate  m.v-elf  to  the  womlerful  atmos  phere 
of  this  fascinating  big  < ily  of  ( amera-  and  G-nses.  I 
womler  if  ’’hick- ” will  bi-  “hick- ” fori-ver.  Mv  only 
regret  i,  that  I 'ouldn't  rievotc  more  time  to  thi-  end 
without,  interfering  with  the  duties  of  my  living  source. 
\’et  I’m  game,  ni7  rlrxprrnn/htm.  Bv  Heck! 

.lo.sKPii  Wada. 

The.v  who  seek  f)iily  for  faults  spr  nothing  ebe. 

Srolf'h  pTorrrh. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


MALLARD  DUCK 


EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


\V.  J.  JAYCOCK 


Advanced  Competition — Miscellaneous 
Cdoses  February  28,  1923 

It  a])))i’ars  to  lie  an  Kilifor's  iiuliaiipy  lot  to  he  uiiahle 
to  ])lease  all  of  his  reailers  at  one  anil  the  same  time. 
When  he  ])|-o(lnees  an  issue  that  he  helieves  to  he  aho\-e 
the  averaf^'C.  nothin^  comes  of  it.  .\nother  time,  when 
lie  is  haril-presseil  for  snitahle  literary  ami  pictorial 
material,  and  an  issue — in  the  Kditor’s  oiiinion — is  to 
he  excnsed  rat  her  than  jiraised.  coni]  ili  men  ts  and  letters 
of  commendation  come  in  from  readers  in  all  jiarts  of 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  if  he  jilans  and  states  in 
advance  I he  snhjects  for  coin])etil  ion,  some  workers 
think  that  this  jilaces  nndne  limitations  on  the  con- 
testants. However,  if  t he  poor  Editor  should  decide 
to  make  every  com|ielition  "Miscellaneous",  thim, 
those  who  jilan  ahead  for  onr  eoni|)et itions,  aecordiiif]- 
to  the  snhjeel.  would  he  heard  from  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  'I'herefore,  the  Editor  must  needs  make  the 
attempt  to  iireserve  harmony  hy  favorine- lirst  one  side 
and  then  the  other.  .-Ml  of  which  will  help  to  ex])lain 
why  our  next  eom])el  it  ion  x\  ill  he  si  riel  ly  miscellaneous. 

In  one  sen.se,  this  eomjielilion  may  he  considered  to 
he  a sort  of  eonsolal  ion  eom|iel  ilion.  lly  that  I mean 
thal  this  one  oilers  workers  the  oii]ioiTnnil,\-  to  .snhmil 


really  meritorious  iiicinres  that  were  not  suited  to 
previous  (sjiecial)  competitions.  It  is  a .sort  of  pic- 
torial ,safety-vahe  for  tho.se  who — for  one  rea.son  or 
another — did  not  win  a jirize  or  an  lloiiorahle  ^Mention 
dnrine  the  year.  If  for  any  rea.son  the  snhjects  listed 
in  Ehoto-Eh.x  M agazixe  for  conipietition  failed  to 
please  him  or  if  he  was  unahle  to  meet  the  conditions 
imiiosed,  the  jiresent  coni])etition  gives  the  camerist 
rartr  hlancl/i’.  d'here  is  no  restriction  of  any  kind,  with 
regard  to  snhject.  Xeedless  to  say — whatever  it  may 
he — originality  of  snhject,  com])osition  and  technical 
excellence  will  weigh  heavily  with  the  jury.  In  short, 
hecaiise  the  camerist  is  at  lihert\-  to  select  the  snhject, 
it  lines  not  follow  that  he  is  free  to  ignore  artistic  judg- 
ment and  techni(]ne. 

'File  intelligent  and  well-er|ui|)]ied  camerist  need  not 
I far  to  ohtain  real  jiictures  of  ])ermanent  value  to 
imself  and  jiractical  interest  to  others.  Although 
landscajies  are  always  of  artistic  value  and  interest, 
it  should  not  he  inferred  that  home-])ortraiture,  outdoor- 
and-indoor  genre,  still-life,  marine,  cam]),  architectural, 
nature,  spieed  and  other  jiietures  are  unwelcome.  How- 
ever, "record"  iihotograjihs  are  not  desired  in  this 
com](el  it  ion.  'Fry  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  |)hoto- 
grajih  you  inteml  to  .send  is  of  more  than  [lersonal  or 
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local  interest.  This  particular  point  is  one  for  every 
camerist  to  remember  in  all  his  work  for  public  exhibi- 
tion. at  camera-clubs  or  in  the  press.  Let  him  liear 
in  mind  that  there  is  a great  world  beyond  his  horizon 
that  cares  nothing  for  him  unless  he  touches  a sym- 
pathetic chord — something  in  common  with  what  we 
can  all  comprehen<l  and  enjoy. 

The  Miscellaneous  Competition  offers  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  the  worker  who  is  waiting  for  the  psycho- 
logical moment  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  “arrived" 
pictorial  an<l  technical  photographers.  There  are  many 
readers  of  1’hoto-Er.v  Magazine  who  have  jirofited  by 
our  efforts  to  make  jihotography — artistically  and 
technically — appeal  to  the  man  or  woman  who  desires 
a mode  of  expression  that  meets,  in  great  measure,  the 
yearning  for  the  highest  and  best  in  art  and  nature. 
We  admit  that  we  do  aim  high.  Sometimes,  we  arc 
reminded  to  "come  back  to  earth":  nevertheless,  we 
have  noticed  that  many  beginners  have  become  first- 
prize  winners  in  these  competitions  and  that  they  have 
given  our  editorial  efforts  full  credit  for  their  own 
steady  progress  and  final  success.  Now  is  the  iisycho- 
logical  moment  for  amliitious  beginners  who  have  won 
their  spurs  in  the  Beginner''  Competitions  to  enter 
the  larger  field  offereil  by  the  present  competition. 

Whatever  subject  you  workers  select,  do  not  forget 
that  the  things  that  are  truly  great  are  invarial>ly 
simple.  One  flower-study  beautifully  composed  is 
worth  a dozen  flowers  grouped  in  awkward  fashion. 
Likewi'e.  one  lamlscape  that  conveys  one  rlistinct 
impression  to  the  beholder  is  worth  many  that  may 
contain  three  separate  compositions  alisolutely  un- 
related. It  is  very  much  like  trying  to  see  how  many 
persons  you  can  include  on  a plate  or  film — invarialily 
some  one's  head  or  foot  is  omitted  and  the  result  is 
neither  a group  nor  a portrait.  Strange  as  it  may  .seem, 
the  simpler  the  comiio'ition.  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
pcriietuate.  Tho'C  who  may  doubt  this  assertion 
will  do  well  to  try  to  photograph  one  flower,  aiiple. 
A'a-e.  pair  of  glove',  tree,  person  or  animal,  and  make 
such  a picture  a delight  to  the  eye. 

Human  nature  is  ever  an  interesting  study.  Often, 
it  strives  to  attain  freerlom  of  action  and  thought,  onl.v 
to  lie  nonplussed  by  the  very  freedom  it  has  sought. 
.\s  applied  to  the-c  competition',  contestants  some- 
times write  that  for  Us  to  specify  what  the  competi- 
tion' 'hall  l)C  i'  a mistake,  and  that  it  has  a tendency 
to  nip  photographic  talent  in  the  Imd,  .\lthough  it 
may  lie  true  in  certain  ca'Cs.  we  arc  still  unconvinced 
that  our  statement  in  advance  of  subject'  for  comiicti- 
tion  i'  not  the  Ix'st  methorl  to  pursue,  after  all.  This 
Mi'cellanef)U'  f ompetitifin  i'  an  excellent  op[)ortunit  \- 
for  tho'C  who  may  have  felt  ham|)crcd  by  f>ur  restric- 
tion of  subjects. 

The  matter  fif  the  be-t  presentation  i'  one  that  de- 
mand' your  l>r-'t  critical  judgment  a'  well  as  your  liest 
executive  abilit.v.  A print  may  be  faultlc".  techni- 
cdly.  and  yet  fail  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  emotions 
of  the  beliohler.  (In  the  other  hand,  a print  which  in 
redity  i'  faulty  on  the  technical  'i<|e.  may  lie  filled 
with  poetry  and  m.'. 'tery — gaining  and  holding  the 
intere-t  which  the  merely  li*er.il  could  never  arou-e  for  a 
moment.  .\lH,ve  all.  remenite  r that  your  [lictiire  rej)re- 
sents  and  that  it  will  make  its  appeal  in  [irojior- 

tion  to  the  time,  thought  and  'kill  that  you  jmt  into 
the  making  of  it.  In  literary  work  the  student  i-  advi-ed 
to  seleet  siilijcct'  that  interest  him  and  of  which  he  has 
direct  knowleflge,  I nlc"  he  adheres  to  this  excellent 
adviee  he  is  very  apt  to  write  an  article  or  story  that 
fails  to  interest  the  reader  tx'cau'e  of  it  - lark  r>f  [xt-ou- 
ality  anrl  authority-.  \'irtuall  . the  same  advii  e applies 
to  you  ambitious  worker-.  If  a Ixv-iutiful  land-raj)*- 


apijcaks  to  you  and  you  [lortray  it  truthfully,  the 
jucture  will  arouse  iii  the  beholder  the  .same  delight 
that  you  experienced  when  you  beheld  the  subject. 

Technical  knowledge  of  composition  is  invaluable 
as  a means  to  ex])ress  that  which  is  beautiful,  true  and 
.spiritual,  but  rememlier  that  of  itself  the  technical  is 
cold  and  lifele.ss.  True  art  comes  first  from  the  heart 
and  then  from  the  mind.  Your  jiictures  may  be  per- 
fect in  workmanship;  but  if  they  fail  to  inspire,  please 
or  otherwi.se  move  the  beholder,  ^oii  have  not  suc- 
ceeiled  in  true  artistic  iihotograjiliy.  Emphasis  is 
[daced  [nirposely  on  this  ])oint,  bccan.sc  of  the  many 
who  fail  to  realize  its  truth.  ( 'on\-er.scly.  it  does  not 
follow  that  becau.se  you  are  not  a professional  jihotog- 
rapher,  you  are  incapable  to  iiroduce  winning  pictures. 
Look  to  the  iu.s]hration  of  your  effort.  If  it  be  strong, 
hue,  true.  Iicautiful  and  iiure.  you  cannot  fail.  Such 
tri\ial  technical  mistakes  as  you  may  make  are  lost 
.sigdit  of  in  the  appreciation  of  the  a|)peal  that  you  have 
tried  to  make  with  the  knowledge  and  e(|uipment  at 
your  disposal. 

Indeed,  we  hope  that  all  the  pent-ii])  pictorial  emo- 
tions of  many  of  our  readers  will  find  outlet  in  a true 
and  beautiful  exiiression  of  the  i)hotogra])her's  love 
of  nature,  humanity  and  spirituality.  This  com- 
petition repre.sents  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
that  some  of  our  rcailers  have  ho])ed  to  obtain,  ll 
will  be  interesting  to  study  carefully  their  jiictorial  use 
of  this  greatly  clesired  freedom.  In  |)holograpliy.  as 
in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  wc  turn  iusi incti\'cly  to  those 
subjects  that  we  love  most  whenever  we  havi-  the  op- 
Iiortunity  to  do  so.  Lnconsciously.  we  reveal  a bit  of 
onr  true  character  iu  so  doing.  I’iiotographically,  anil 
otherwi.se,  this  is  what  wc  hope  will  make  the  iircsent 
competition  particularly  desirable.  The  exin-ession  of 
indi\iduality  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  pholog- 
rajiliy.  and  tho.se  workers  who  are  sure  of  themselves 
and  of  their  e(|ui])ment  should  be  able  to  enter  this 
competition  with  assurance  and  pleasure.  Let  them 
remember  that  .self-expression  is  always  interesting. 

Xo  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  have  enjoyed  Kipling. 
One  of  his  stories  that  has  always  imjiri'sscd  me  is 
"The  Ship  That  I'onnd  Herself."  In  it  he  describi-s 
how  a new  ves.scl  made  her  first  voyage  and  how  each 
bob.  rivet,  stanchion,  deck-beam  and  sjiar  discovered 
its  special  function  and  learned  to  work  hanuonioiisly 
to  make  the  great  shi])  staunch  and  speedy.  The  in- 
dividual cannot  hope  to  be  a master  of  every  branch  of 
photograjihy.  He  may  become  a spcciaiisl  in  ]ior- 
traiture  and  eventually  attain  fame:  but  he  c;innot  be 
a master  of  (lortrait.  marine,  land'cajic  and  nature 
Jihotograiihy  that  i-.  not  as  a rule.  Xow,  if  he 
-ticks  to  his  portraiture,  another  to  hi-  marines,  and 
still  another  to  landscapes,  each  will  function  cfliciently 
in  his  special  sjihcrc  and  all  together  they  will  [iroiuote 
the  growth  and  success  of  photogra[ih\-.  By  finding 
hini'clf.  the  camerist  will  eliminate  the  deadwooil  of 
Iiurposclc"  experimenting  and  will  be  enabled  to  focu- 
his  heart  and  mind  on  the  attainment  of  the  highi’st  and 
be-t  in  the  special  field  he  knows  to  be  hi-  own.  The 
work  that  a man  or  woman  lo\cs  to  do  i-  \cry  apt  to 
be  the  work  that  he  or  -he  can  do  be-t.  la-t  u-  see 
what  branch  of  photography  each  of  our  contestant- 
considers  hi-  -iiecial  field  of  phot ogra|)hic  acti\ity. 

In  conclusion  then.  let  this  com|ietition  -erre  it- 
jiurpose  to  good  adrantage.  IxU  it  be  the  means 
whereby  man,%'  of  our  friend-  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
a truer  conception  of  phototTa])h,\'  and  their  own  re- 
lation to  it.  If  a deejier  hoe  of  nature  and  a truer 
understanding  of  mankind  i-  the  rc-iilt.  then  photog- 
raph.v  will  liavc  revealed  it-clf  for  what  it  really  i-,  to 

tho-e  who  imderstaiid.  \ II  B 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

Fir.sl  Prize:  Value  .$3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  .t'J.OO. 

Uniioralile  Mention:  Tho.se  who.se  work  is  deemeil 

worthy  of  rei)ro(luetion  iu  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  jMention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscrii)tion 
to  Piioto-Er.\  Mag.vzine,  or  towards  the  j)urchase  of 
photogra])hic  books  listed  on  the  conpon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  Ijy  the  winner,  will  lie  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  oi'  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  tieo  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
who.se  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  iirofessional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  shoidd  accom])any  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  .so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  fir.st 
prize  automatically  drop  out  iiermanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  re])resenting  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
anv  medium  except  blue-jirint,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  sim])ly  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  liave  ap])eared  in  other  pnlilications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  nniy  duiilicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Mag.a- 
ziNE  awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  .surface,  and  .sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  rei)roduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
paiiied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

(i.  Each  i)rint  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  .should  be  accompanied  by 
a lefler,  sent  sejinnitelii,  giving  full  i)articnlar.s  of  dale, 
light,  ]>late  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  sto]) 
used,  ex])osnre,  ileveloper  and  ])rinting-process.  En- 
close ret urn-j)ostage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
atre(|uest.  Critici.sm  at  re(|uest. 

7.  Prints  receiving  jirizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  Ihe  jiroperty  of  Photo-Era  Magazhne,  un- 
less for  speciid  reasons,  d'his  does  not  prevent  the 
I)hotographer  from  di.sposing  of  other  ])rints  from 
such  negatives  (//Ver  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  ])rints  will  lie  relumed  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rale  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

!).  Prints  should  be  carefully  packe.l  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  .so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  October  31,  1922 

Vir.d  Prize:  Alelvin  C.  Parrish. 

Second  Prize:  Charles  Uitchtleld. 

Honorable  Mention:  Ro.scoe  Uelamater;  Reynold  J. 

Palmer;  Robert  L.  W.  Schenck. 


The  Beginner  and  the  Camera  Club 

There  is  no  greater  satisfaction  than  to  have  one's 
faith  in  an  individual  or  in  an  organization  fully  justi- 
fied. This  has  been  my  experience  within  the  pa.st 
few  weeks.  Through  various  channels,  direct  and  in- 
direct. I have  found  out  conclusively  that  our  leading 
camera  chdis  are  making  a business  of  helping  and  en- 
couraging the  beginner  in  photography.  In  some  cases 
the  club,  officially,  is  behind  the  work;  in  others,  certain 
members  are  appointed  to  aid  the  novice;  and,  in  still 
others,  individuals  take  it  ujion  themselves  to  seek  out 
the  struggling  beginner  and  lead  him  .safely  to  photo- 
graphic success. 

For  some  reason,  there  apiiears  to  have  been  an  im- 
pression that  a moilern  camera  club  rather  discouraged 
the  addition  of  beginners  to  its  membership.  In  fact, 
some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  helpless  tyro  was 
actually  ignored  if  lie  did  become  a member.  Obviously, 
whether  true  or  not,  such  a sentiment  did  not  encourage 
the  beginner  in  photogra]>hy  to  seek  membership  in  a 
camera  club.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  in  this  feeling  which  ap- 
jieared  to  be  shared  by  a large  number  of  so-called 
"snapsliooters.”  I corre.sponded  diplomatically  with 
those  who  were  in  a position  to  know  the  truth,  in- 
vestigated ]ier.sonally,  and  I took  my  time  about  it. 
'J'he  result  is  that  I can  assure  the  beginner  that  the 
leading  camera  chilis  from  coast  to  coast  do  not  snub 
the  novice  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  make  him 
welcome  and  help  him  to  stand  firmly  on  his  own  photo- 
graiihic  feet. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  what  would  become  of  a camera 
club  in  a very  few  years  if  it  did  not  welcome  beginners 
into  membership.^  Any  organization  requires  to  be 
recruited  in  order  to  maintain  its  vigor  and  its  “war” 
.strength.  Moreover,  have  any  of  ns  attained  to  such 
jihotographic  heights  and  glory  that  we  can  afford  to 
forget  lho.se  days  in  the  past  when  “a  friend”  helped 
ns  to  develop  and  jirint  our  first  jiictures.?  After  all, 
is  not  the  real  joy  and  ha|ipiness  of  life  contained  in  the 
one  word,  serviced  Let  not  the  lieginner  feel  that  he  is 
the  ])hotograiihic  underling;  but,  rather,  let  him  realize 
that  upon  him  rests  the  future  strength  and  iiro.sjierity 
of  every  camera  club  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a few  suggestions  that  can  be 
niaile  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner.  These  will  help 
him  along  his  iihotographic  way  in  a camera  club.  Per- 
haps the  most  vital  factor  iu  the  beginner’s  successful 
camera-club  career  is  sincerity.  By  that,  I mean  a 
real,  honest  desire  to  make  good,  photographically.  It 
is  not  nece.ssary  for  me  to  point  out  that  the  most  en- 
thusiastic teacher  loses  interest  in  a pupil  who  dabliles 
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AT  THE  EXD  OF  THE  HRIDCIE 


MELVIN  C.  PAKHISH 


FIRST  PRIZE — beginners'  COMPETITION 


along  with  no  apparent  inclination  to  master  the  lesson. 
There  i.s  nothing  that  is  .--o  mutually  <lelightful  as  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  an  experienced  teacher 
and  an  aml)itif>us  stmlent.  The  moment  that  memher.s 
of  a camera  club  are  convinced  that  a beginner  is  al)so- 
lutely  sincere  and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  every 
photographic  opiiortunity,  there  i.s  no  limit  to  what 
they  will  do  gladly  to  heli)  the  bashful  novice  acquire  a 
seat  among  the  mighty  of  photography. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  oi  sincerity,  the  beginner 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  obey  the  rules  of  the 
camera  club.  Of  course,  these  vary  with  indiviflual 
club':  but  there  are  certain  rules  which  are  common 
to  all  photographic  societies,  .\mong  these  may  be 
mentioned  cleanliness  in  the  darkrooms,  replacing  all 
used  apparatus  and  accessories,  keeping  lockers  in  onler 
and  avoiding  the  unreasonable  usc  of  any  rfxun  fir 
piece  of  apparatus  to  the  exclusion  of  other  members. 
Then.  too.  might  l>e  mentioned  the  advisability  of  at- 
tendance at  the  regular  meeting',  participation  in  the 
business  and  social  affairs  of  the  club,  prompt  payment 
of  dues  and  assessment'  an<l.  lastly — most  important  of 
all — the  cultivation  of  a spirit  of  comradeship,  service 
and  loyalty  to  the  club. 

It  may  lx-  safely  assumed  by  every  l>eginner  who 
joins  a camera  club,  that  the  more  he  put-  into  the 
venture,  the  more  he  will  benefit  thereby.  To  lie 
sure,  he  will  have  the  use  of  facilities  anri  apparatus 
that  Usually  would  t>e  far  Iieyond  hi'  reach  financially; 
but  this  is  not  all.  Splendid,  up-to-date  photographic 
equipment  of  itself  never  did.  and  never  will,  make  a 
photographer.  To  effective  apparatus  mU't  I)e  added 
a heart  that  i'  attuned  to  laeauty  in  nature  and  in  man- 
kind. the  ability  to  compose  a subject  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  laws  that  govern  all  art.  and  technical 
skill  that  can  master  the  problems  of  exjjosure.  de- 
velopment and  printing.  .\ll  these  attributes  of  a true 


amateur  photographer  may  be  acr(uired  through  a good 
camera  club,  jirovided  that  the  beginneris  ready  to  do  hi.s 
]>art.  Of  eour.se,  the  status  of  an  accomplished  eaiuerist 
is  not  won  in  a day  or  in  .several  <!ays.  I'o  some,  the  sim- 
jilest  photographic  manipulations  are  difficnit  to  master. 
Kven  more  difficnit  are  some  of  the  chemical  reactions 
that  control  success  or  failure  in  the  matter  of  exposure, 
the  correct  use  of  color-filters  and  orthochroma  tie  or 
panchromalie  dry])lates.  However,  patience  and  jji-r- 
.severaiiee  are  sur(>  tf>  win  the  ilay.  especially  under  the 
kindly.  sym])athelic  tutelage  of  a fellow-member.  The 
camera  club  is  the  one  short  cut  to  photograi)hie  suc- 
ces.s  that  i.s  open  to  the  ambitious  beginner.  It  is 
not  a short  cut  in  the  sense  that  he  will  thereby  avoid 
hard  work;  but  it  is  a short  cut  in  that  if  he  makes  the 
most  of  hi.s  opportunities,  the  novice  will  master  pholog- 
raphy  more  quickly  than  he  could  do  olherwisc  with 
possible  limited  personal  resources. 

Therefore,  let  the  beginner  consider  well  what  the 
modern  camera  elnb  has  to  offer  and  what  he,  in  I urn, 
i.s  prepared  to  offer  the  club,  ff  he  is  really  eager  to 
attain  proficiency  in  phologr.aphy  and  is  willing  to  meet 
the  issues  s(|uarely.  he  can  do  no  belter  than  imter  hi.s 
aj)j)lieation  to  the  nearest  eanuTa  elnb  without  delay. 
However,  let  him  remi'inber  that  the  dabbler  i'  not 
welcome  at  the  club  nor  i'  he  an  a"et  to  ])hotogr,aphy 
in  general.  There  i'  no  finer  hobby  or  profcs-ion  in 
the  worlfl  tlian  photogra])hy.  It  demands  the  bc't  we 
have  to  give;  and.  in  tlie  giving  of  it.  we  are  enriched 
intellectually,  physically  and  spiritually.  H.  It. 

I’hotogr  M’lir.R  To  studio-patron  :;  “I  am  \ery 
.sorry,  madam,  but  the  light  i'  too  <lim  to  make  another 
[lictiirc." 

.''TrniC)-p.\TRON:  “Why.  surely  there  mU'l  be  light 

enough  to  j)hototTaph  such  a tiny  baby!  '—  F.xchangc. 
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How  Far  from  vStep  to  Step? 

When  the  time  comes  for  Mutt  and  Jeff  to  fiftht  a 
iluel  willi  jiistols,  says  KodaL'cri/.  the  extent  of  casualty 
will  (le])eu(l  on  which  of  the  pair  paces  off  the  tradi- 
tional distance  between  ])ositions.  Comparative  safety 
will  be  enjoyed  l>y  both  imrties  if  Mutt  docs  the  meas- 
urius,  but  there  will  be  fighting  at  close  quarters  if  Jeff's 
short  si  ride  is  the  rule. 

Paces  are  no  more  the  same  length  than  stones  are 
the  same  weight.  'I'hat's  .something  to  be  rcmembcreil 
by  an,\-onc  wlio  u.ses  a focusing  camera.  The  only  way 
to  be  sure  of  shai'i)  l’oc\is  is  to  know  how  far  the])rinci- 
|)al  objcci  is  from  the  camera  and  to  set  the  scale  ac- 
cordingly. 'Idle  sim|>lcst  way  is  to  jiace  the  distance. 
Hut  if  you  guess  at  the  length  of  your  stride  yon  might 
as  well  guess  tlie  distance  in  the  (ir.st  place. 

Measure  your  iiace.  'bake  twenty  stcjis.  then  with 
a ta|)c-liue  determine  the  distance  co\-ercd.  I)i\idc 
the  number  of  feet  by  twenty  and  you'll  know  the  aver- 
age length  of  your  footsteps.  Remember  it.  'riieu, 
when  foeiisiug,  yon  eau  easily  translate  foot.steji.s  into 
feet,  scl  the  focusiug-scale  correctly  and  be  sure  of 
shar|)ness  in  the  uegalive.  Careful  paeiug  is  always 
a worth-while  ]irecantion,  but  es]ieciall\’  so  when  the 
lens-aiiertiire  ii.sed  is  large,  beeail.se  de]ith  of  focus  is 
t hen  iiiereased. 

Crowing  youngsters  ought  to  repeat  the  measure- 
ment of  their  ]>aees  each  year,  because  an  increase  of 
a few  inches  amounts  to  a eoiisiderable  error  when 
multiplied  several  times.  Make  il  a rule  to  know 
the  length  of  your  stride  and  then  jiace  the  distance. 


The  Darkroom-Towel 

OnsEiiV.VTiiixs  of  a nuniliei  of  ilarkroom  method.s 
lead  us  to  repeat  .some  waruing-iiotcs,  which  have 
already  been  given  many  times,  says  77n’  liritixli 
Journal.  We  refer  to  carelessness  over  .spilled  soln- 
tioiis,  Aery  often  the  same  cloth  is  used  to  mop  up 
.S[)illed  h\po  and  spilled  developer,  and  then  to  wipe 
tlie  photographer's  fingers  between  oiierations.  ,\nd, 
instead  of  being  removed  from  the  darkroom,  washed 
and  dried,  the  cloth  is  left  hanging  near  the  develop- 
ing-bench.  fVhen  dry,  it  contains  a deposit  of  tiny 
crystals  left  by  the  evaporated  .solutions,  capable  of 
floating  into  every  cranny  and  crack  of  the  darkroom. 
'Phe  cloth  needs  only  to  be  jiicked  up  and  put  down 
again  to  start  hnndreds  of  these  crystals  on  their  ways 
into  most  unlikely  places.  'I'he-se  afterwards  give  ri.se 
to  all  sorts  of  markings  on  |ilates  and  papers,  for  which, 
very  oflen,  the  mannfact  iirers  get  the  blame.  Solu- 
tions s])illed,  however  small  the  quantity,  should  never 
be  given  a chaiiec  to  dry  up;  they  should  be  thoroiighly 
mo]i|ied  11])  at  once,  and,  when  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  wipe 
the  lingers,  this  shoiihl  be  done  with  something  which 
does  not  contain  a kind  of  cocktail  of  all  the  solutions 
u.sed.  Otherwise,  faults  due  to  contamiiiation  are  sure 
to  make  their  apiiearance. 


Don't  des|ii.se  modera te-]iriced  a|iparatns.  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  is  the  man  with  the  best  gun 
that  brings  down  the  most  |)heasants, 

SioAMON  Ster. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTO -TECHNICAL  FACTS 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


I'nusual  F-Numbers 


Davidson  Road,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
.\ugiisl  3,  lllJi. 

Dkau  Mr.  Be.vrdsley: 

I was  intere.sted  in  your  note  in  Aui:u,st  Photo-Era 
Magazine  in  regard  to  iiiuisual  F-nninher.s.  and  thought 
the  following  might  he  of  interest  in  this  respect.  Some 
German  lenses  are  marked  in  accord  with  a system 
attrihuted.  I understand,  to  Dr.  Stolze.  and  the  nmnhers 
and  relative  values  are  as  follows: 


I- 

S.i 

4,.7 

.7.. 7 

0.:? 

G.S 

Rel.  exp. 

1. 

'F 

4. 

4.. 7 

F 

7.7 

!1. 

11. 

12.. 7 

IG. 

Rel.  ex-p. 

G. 

1-2. 

10. 

21. 

F 

IS. 

i-F 

•2.7. 

32. 

30. 

Rel.  exp. 

.Ti. 

4S. 

04. 

30. 

1 2S. 

F 

4.7. 

.70. 

04. 

Rel.  ex-p. 

F7G. 

3S4. 

Thi.s  system  is  really  more  logical  than  the  one  to 
which  Ave  arc  more  accustomed,  as  modern  lenses 
Usually  have  a lari'est  opening  of  F d..5,  h .5..)  (or 
F F 0.;;  and  F 7.T.  In  this  way,  if  the  largest 

opening  of  the  lens  be  considered  as  unity  i instead  of 
an  odd  figure'  the  rest  of  the  openings  follow  in  the 
Usual  order.  For  instance,  lenses  would  be  marked  as 
follows: 

F 4. .7 

Pel.  exp.  1. 

F IS. 

Pel.  exp.  Dl. 

F .-,..7 

Pel.  exp.  I. 

F -FF 

Pel.  exp.  Di 


0.3 

!). 

12.. 7 

2. 

4. 

s. 

for  F 

4.. 7 lens 

2.7. 

.30. 

.70. 

32. 

01. 

12S. 

for  F 

1..7  lens 

or 

7.7 

11. 

10. 

2. 

4. 

s. 

for  F 

.7. .7  lens 

32. 

4.7. 

01. 

.32. 

01. 

12S. 

for  F 

.7. .7  lens 

Therefore,  if  the  large't  -top  can  be  found  on  the  ex- 
po'ure-meter.  there  i-  no  difficultv  to  find  ex[)o-ure  for 
an.v  -mailer  -toj).  Of  cour-c.  I am  not  prcjiared  to  say 
that  there  are  no  other  unu-ual  -y-tenis  in  u-c.  but 
this  may  helji  some. 

\ ery  trulv  yours. 

P.  fjREEM.E.U'. 


.\fter-Tonin^  of  Developing-Papers 

XoTAviTH-T  wmvG  the  many  rlifferent  shade-  of  r olor 
that  mav  be  obtained  bv  after-toning  prints  on  develop- 
inc-paper-.  a-  a rule,  only  the  different  methods  of 
siilphur-tonini.'.  which  give  a wiile  ranee  of  l>rown 
-hades,  have  lome  into  eeneral  u-e.  The  method-  to 
produce  blue  and  ereen  tones — fombination-  of  iron- 
blue  and  uranium  salts — have  found  very  little  praetiral 
emploxTnent.  The  reason  for  thi-  may  Ix'  -oueht  not 


only  in  the  fact  that  these  proccsse.s  are  often  accom- 
panied l.),v  seriou.s  defects  such  as  .small  spots,  irreg- 
ularity of  tone  ami  double  tones,  but  especially  becau.se 
the  durability  of  the  prints  often  leave.s  much  to  be 
desired.  a.s  they  are  very  .sensitive  to  atmos])heric 
influences.  Even  when  the  prints  are  varnished  or 
firotccted  by  a coat  of  wax,  this  often  changes  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  in  a very  undesirable  way. 
'riierefore,  if  we  [ilace  importance  on  an  extensive 
choice  of  colors,  the  pigment  or  carbon  and  the  gum- 
proces,ses  will  hold  first  rank.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot 
so  readily  make  enlargements  from  our  small  negatives 
a.s  we  can  with  bromide.  So  each  jirocess  has  its 
merits  and  it.s  disadvantages;  and  he  who  would 
exercise  the  greatest  po.ssible  freeilom  in  various 
directions  will  less  ri'aiiily  select  the  more  cliflicult- 
working  iiigment  process,  but  will  prefer  the  convenient 
gum-proce.ss  as  being  entirely  to  his  taste. 

]'lioto(/ra pli  isli c liim dsch a ii . 


Toning  I.antern-Slides 

.'SLIDES  of  a warm  tone  produced  by  direct  dcveloj)- 
ment  are  decidedly  better  than  those  in  which  the 
color  has  been  obtained  b.\-  a .separate  toning-process; 
but  it  requires  skill  and  experience  to  balance  the 
exposure  of  the  iilate  against  the  restraining  of  the 
developer,  to  produce  some  jiarticular  color  at  will. 
There  is  also  the  diflieult.v  of  .|ndging  iiri’ci.-el.v  how 
far  to  carry  development,  a diflieult.A-  which  inereases 
as  the  tone  departs  further  and  furl  her  from  black. 

There  is  a modification  of  sulphide-toning  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  well  known  as  it  de.serves  to  be. 
It  involves  the  Use  of  mercuric  chloriile;  but  in  s[)ite 
of  this,  no  doubt  need  be  enterlaineil  about  the  jier- 
manence  of  the  results.  I have  seen  slides  nnnle  fifteen 
,\'cars  ago  b.v  thi.s  method  which  to  all  appi'aranees 
were  quite  unaltered;  and  1 hav<'  some  I made  three 
.vears  ago  which  present  not  the  slightest  sign  of  change. 

The  range  of  color  is  from  pure  black,  through  warm 
black,  brown  and  pur[>le-brown  to  carmini',  quite 
different  from  the  tones  produced  by  eop])er-toning. 
I he  sliilcs  should  be  on  the  thin  side  to  allow  for  a 
marked  increase  in  density,  part ienlarl\-  with  the  eohler 
colors,  for  which  a larger  projKirtion  of  the  merenr.v 
-alt  is  needed.  The  solution,  in  fact,  rain  lie  n-ed  for 
inten-if\ing  either  weak  sliiles  or  m-gatives. 

Two  bleaching— ohil ions  ma.\'  be  marie  il])  of  the 


following  eompo-ition : 

I’ota--iiim  ferrieyanirle I oiiin-e 

I’ota--inm  bromirh' 1 ’ j oimees 

AVater  to 10  oiini-e- 

11 

Mr  renrie  ehlorirle t 1 oiniec 

l'oL'i--iiim  brornidr-  . . ' j oimee 

A\  atcr  to 10  oiiih'c- 


To  strengthen  weak  -liih'-.  r.r  to  imj)ro\-f-  Ih'-  mlor 
of  overexpo-rr]  but  thin  -h<li-.  thr'v  -hoiihl  bi'  im- 
nier-erl  in  a mixture  of  thi-e  -ohitir.n-.  the  r<lati\-e 


quantities  of  eacli  governing;  the  final  color.  For  ptire- 
hlack  tones,  20  minims  of  A and  80  minims  of  If;  for 
warm-black  tones,  40  minims  of  A and  80  minims  of  15; 
for  brown-red  tones,  .80  minims  of  A and  40  minims  of  15; 
for  the  full  carmine  tones,  4o  minims  of  A and  20  minims 
of  B.  Ju  each  ca.se  water  should  be  added  to  make  one 
ounce. 

If,  after  the  .slides  have  been  Ideached  in  one  of 
the.se  .solutions,  they  are  merely  washed  and  dried, 
although  appearin';'  white  or  yellowish  by  reflected 
light,  they  will  throw  a cold  purple  image  on  the  .screen, 
and  may  be  fini.shed  at  this  stage. 

To  obtain  the  warm  colors,  the  slides  mu.st  Ije  tran.s- 
ferred,  after  the  usual  thorough  washing,  to  a sul|)hide- 
■solution  of  the  kind  generally  used  for  toning,  in  which 
they  will  darken,  and,  as  they  dry,  acquire  the  desired 
tone.  J.  A.  B.,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Warm-black  Bromides 

In  the  Tise  of  the  warm-black  grades  of  tjromide,  so 
popular  to-ilay,  remarks  The  Brithh  .Journal,  jdiotog- 
raphers  who  have  not  been  getting  results  of  the 
quality  they  would  like  will  do  well  to  e.vamine  their 
negatives  with  a view  to  ascertaining  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient contrast  to  give  the  be.st  results.  A negative 
that  will  give  a good  ]>rint  or  enlargement  upon  one  of 
the  "hard'’  grades  of  bromide,  ami  a fairly  good  result 
upon  one  of  the  ordinary  rai>id  grades,  must  not  be 
expected  to  give  the  finest  result  upon  a warm-black 
paper.  Brobalily  its  greatest  defect  will  be  with  re- 
gard to  the  color  of  tlie  print,  whicli,  instead  of  l)eing 
a pleasing  warm-brown  black,  will  be  of  a dirty  black 
color.  ()ne  maker  of  these  warm-black  bromide  papers 
emphasi.ses  the  imi)ortance  of  a suitable  negative,  advis- 
ing one  of  vigorous  quality,  such  as  will  give  a good 
])rint  upon  printing-out  paj)er.  Tho.se  who  have  been 
'lisappointed  with  their  ]5revious  results,  when  com- 
pared with  the  manufacturer's  specimens,  will  very 
likely  find  that  it  is  the  density  of  their  own  negatives 
that  is  at  fault.  Another  ])oint,  often  overlooked, 
is  that  development  shoidd  l)e  carried  to  finality  in 
order  to  get  the  best  result  as  regards  color  of  the  ])rints. 
More  or  less  random  exposure,  followed  by  rapid  devel- 
o[)inent,  which  is  the  practice  of  many  slipshod  printers, 
will  not  ilo  with  warm-l)lack  bromides.  If,  however, 
a print  has  been  overexpo.sed  and  not  fully  (leveloi)cd, 
and  is  con.sequently  a poor  color,  treatment  with  the 
chromium  bleacher,  followed  by  full  re-development 
with  amidol,  will  be  found  to  work  wonders. 

An  Unusual  Double  Exposure 

We  received  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  L.  K. 
King,  of  Butfalo,  N.^’.,  a i)hotograi)h  that  reveals  a. 
rather  unusual  case  of  double  exposure  which  we  take 
])leasure  to  publish.  In  his  letter  that  accom])anied 
the  picture,  Mr.  King  writes:  "I  am  glad  to  mail  you 
a print  of  a double  ex])osure  which  I made  accidentally. 

1 do  not  claim  any  credit  for  making  this  j)icture;  but, 
after  .seeing  what  turned  out  when  it  was  finished,  1 
wonhl  like  to  have  it  published  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  to  let  them  .see  what  freaks  a camera  may  turn 
out.  It  is  truly  a freak  picture  and  I am  unable  to  .say 
ju.st  how  and  when  it  was  made.  ’I'hc  ])ictnre  was  made 
with  a Tonley  camera,  5x7;  rapid  rectilinear  lens, 
focal  length  10  inches;  stoj)  F/8;  made  in  August;  .'i 
i>.M.;  in  shade;  ex])osure  1 /25  second;  on  Seed  20  plate." 

[Probably  what,  happened  was  that  the  ))ictnre  of  the 
man  was  made  first,  but,  for  some  reason  the  slide  was 
not  re-inserted  black  t(jj)  out,  or  that  the  side  of  the 
plate-holder  was  not  marked  “expo.sed.”  At  any  rate. 


another  picture  was  made  upon  the  .same  plate.  This 
•second  picture  was  rather  underexpo.sed  and  light  in 
tone  so  that  the  image  blended  into  the  light  back- 
ground of  clajjboards.  However,  where  the  image 
received  the  benefit  of  the  dark  background  made  by 
the  body  of  the  man,  the  second  picture — a group  of 
three  i)erson.s — was  rendered  jilainly  visiljle.  By  look- 
ing clo.sely  at  the  ])icture,  the  lower  part  of  the  ladies’ 
dresses  may  be  seen  faintly  in  the  background  of  clap- 


boards. So-called  ghost-photographs  are  made  in  this 
manner  with  Ind  very  little  difficulty;  but  it  is  rather 
unusual  to  obtain  such  a result  as  here  shown,  without 
any  intention  to  do  .so.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  King 
for  his  courtesy  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other 
readers  who  may  have  negatives  or  jirints  that  are 
reaUii  out  of  the  ordinary. — Editor.] 

Developers  in  Capsules 

Germ.vn  chemical  firm  jmts  up  concentrated  de- 
veloiiers  in  small  capsides,  both  ends  of  which  are 
hermetically  .sealed.  The.se  small  containers  have  the 
advantage  over  bottles  in  that  no  part  of  the  .solution 
remains,  as  in  the  case  where  the  bottle  is  opened 
freipiently,  and  the  develoiier  loses  strength  by  frequent 
exposure  to  the  air.  To  facilitate  o])ening,  the  cap- 
sules have  a thin  line  around  each  end  so  that  they 
break  off  easily.  The  required  quantity  of  water  is 
first  jilaced  in  a tray;  the  short  end  of  the  capsule  is 
then  broken  oif  and  the  contents  jxmred  into  the  tray; 
then  the  ujiper  end  is  broken  off  and  the  developer 
poured  out  and  thus  maile  ready  for  use. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Lena  B. — The  name  Aurotype,  jiiven  to  the 
daylight  Mimosa  Paper,  is  derived  from  Aurora,  the 
Roman  goddess  of  dawn.  We  are  informed  that  tlie 
mannfacturer  of  the  paper,  wlien  in  Rome.  Italy,  greatly 
admired  the  famous  painting,  liy  ('Tiiido  Rcni.  in  the 
Rospigliosi  Palace,  known  as  ".\urora  and  Phoehns, 
with  the  Hours",  and  decided  to  name,  in  honor  of 
the  Ireautiful  figure  of  Aurora,  his  first  daylight  print- 
ing-paper. Hence.  Aurotype. 

R.  M.  X. — To  preserve  labels  on  your  bottles 
we  would  refer  you  to  a hint  in  the  Xovemher.  1!)‘21. 
issue,  where  Ralph  B.  Benoit  recommends  the  use  of 
^'alspar  varnish  to  co.it  the  labels  after  pasting  them 
on  the  bottles.  Let  them  dry  thoroughly  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  filling. 

1).  F.  K. — To  cement  broken  porcelain  or 
glass  so  that  it  will  stand  hot  water,  the  best 
cement  is  bichromate  glue,  which  is  made  as  follows: 
.''oak  ordinary  glue  overnight  in  water  and  jiour  off  the 
excess.  Melt  the  glue  by  standing  the  containing 
vessel  in  a pan  of  boiling  water.  To  this  add  about 
one-tenth  its  weight  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a finely- 
powdered  state,  and  maintain  the  whole  at  a good 
heat  till  the  salt  is  dissolved.  The  glue  is  apjilied  and 
to  harden  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  light. 

E.  R.  T. — “Microphotography”  and  “Photo- 
micrography” are  often  used  interchangeably 
erroneously;  but  they  refer  to  distinct  [)rocedures. 
Photomicrography  is  the  production  of  magnified 
pictures  of  small  objects.  It  has  been  of  immense 
advantage  in  .science,  especially  in  geology  and  min- 
eralogy. Microphotograi)hy  is  the  production  of 
minute  pictures  from  comparatively  large  objects. 
It  is  most  easily  applicable  to  engravings  and  printed 
matter.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  dis[)atches  were 
sent  out  by  carrier-})igeons  in  the  form  of  minute  sheets, 
which  had  lieen  reduced  by  niicrf>phf)tographv  and 
could  be  read  easily  bv  j)rojecting  them  on  a screen 
with  a lantern. 

F.  M.  To  show  an  image  in  mono- 
chrome on  the  focusing-screen  you  must  view 
it  through  a blue  glass.  .\t  the  same  time  you  will 
see  the  color-  with  apprf)xiniately  the  values  as  will 
appear  in  the  finished  print.  Thus.  Iihie  objects  will 
hiok  almost  a-  bright  a-  white  one-,  yellows  will  appear 
too  dark,  and  red  ones  almo-t  black.  ,\  sheet  of  blue 
groundglass  >honld  serve  the  same  purpose  if  u-cd  in 
place  of  the  ordinar.v  srreen;  but  we  have  not  heard 
of  this  being  tried. 

A P.  H — The  best  time  of  day  to  make 
landscape-pictures  i-  from  -unri-e  to  ten  o'elork 
in  the  morning,  and  from  two  o'clock  until  -unset  in  the 
afternoon.  The  -ha'low-  are  m'lre  in  eviilence  during 
those  hours,  and  shadows  are  vital  to  the  succe—  of 
such  picture-.. 

M.  B. — \ dead  black  varnish  can  t>e  made  by 
mixing  ounce-  of  alcohol.  ' o ounce  lampblack  and  I 
ounce  lifjuid  shellac.  Mix  thoroughly  D-fore  n-ing. 

.\.  ( . W Pinholes  for  Lensless  Photography 
ma.v  V)e  prr>cnrerl  from  any  first-da--  j)hfitf)-r|ealer. 
Pinkham  k .'mith  t o..  Ito-ton.  M i--.,  make  pinholc- 
with  shutter,  -cientifically  correct.  ,\pl)ly  to  this 
firm  for  information  and  price-. 


J.  F.  P. — “Phodeko”,  now  re-named  “Dek- 
ko,” the  new  developer,  was  described  in  Pmoto- 
Era  AlAGAZtXEin  the  September.  1922,  issue. 
Briefly  it  is  a new  devclo)ier  which  can  l)c  made  t<i  work 
rpiickl.v  or  .slowl.v  as  desired,  and  is  .said  not  to  dis- 
color with  age  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
“fixer"  is  verv  ()uick,  and  the  negative  is  said  to  need 
but  a short  washing.  .After  drying,  which  ma.v  be 
done  by  artificial  heat,  the  film  is  remarkably  hard, 
and  withstands  abrasion  well.  'I'he  inventors  are 
Messrs.  P.  S.  Koorstra  and  ('.  Dekker,  ami  we  umler- 
stand  that  the  K.  D.  Photographic  Inventions,  Ltd.. 
87  Aloorgate,  London,  E.(\  2.  England,  is  to  Tiiarket 
this  new  product. 

.1.  P.  M.  To  photograph  snow-sccnes 
through  a color-.screen  you  must  increase  the 
exposure  to  the  extent  it  requires,  altogether  irresix'c- 
tive  of  anv  alteration  in  the  exposure  demanded  by  the 
subject.  If.  for  instance,  a snow-.scene  requires  one- 
fjuarter  the  normal  cx|)osure  it  will  refpiire  x 10 
or  2^2  times  the  normal  exposure  with  your  ten- 
times  color-screen. 

.A.  T.  II — ,\  Dalloii  telephoto-lens,  made  by 
Dallmeyer,  .should  give  you  the  results  yr)u  are 
seeking.  It  is  possible  to  ol)tain  a much  imi)rovcd 
perspective  as  compared  to  that  produced  by  an 
ordinar.v  lens,  for  tlu-  picture  may  be  made  at  twice 
the  distanec.  AVe  are  using  a Dallon  Xo.  2.  Series  A'l. 
F/.5.r>.  listed  for  a 4 x .7  jilate,  in  i)lace  of  the  B.  & L. 
Te,ssar  F/t..)  on  a 9-.A  (Iraflex.  and  find  no  diflicidty 
in  getting  sharp  ])ictures  clear  to  the  edge  of  the  plate 
(size  X .51  2). 

( . 1).  P.  The  exposure  that  is  needeti  to 
obtain  a correctly-timed  negative  depemls  on 
the  intensity  or  brilliancy  of  the  light  that  reaches  the 
film.  Since  the  size  of  the  stoj)  affects  the  volume  of 
light  that  jiasses  through  the  lens  it  is  evident  that  the 
smaller  the  stop  the  longer  mu-t  be  the  exposure.  On 
page  .‘5.')  of  the  .Inly.  ]92t.  issue  we  published  an  ■•irtiele 
with  a table  .showing  the  relation  between  shutter- 
speed  and  lens-stoj),  AVe  can  furnish  a copy  for  2.') 
cent-  if  vou  have  mislaid  .vonrs. 

H.  L.  S.  The  use  of  various  cameras  to 
obtain  successful  residts  i-  de-eribeil  in  no  liook 
that  we  know  of.  Such  information  i-  u-nally  obtained 
from  the  ilealer  who  sells  you  the  camera,  or  from  tlie 
.American  agent,  if  the  outfit  is  an  im[)orted  one.  The 
regular  monthl.v  feature  in  I’noTo-EiiA  M\oazim'. 
"t)ur  Flhi-trations".  contains  the  data  concerning  each 
I)ictnre  tle-eribed  ami,  u-ually.  includes  the  imike  of 
camera,  lens.  slop,  etc,,  used  in  making  the  picture. 
The-e  reference-  con-litnte  v,'dua1>le  information,  a- 
they  tlemo!i-trate  in  a practi<al  manner  how  good 
technical  re-nIt-  ma.v  be  t.bt, 'dried. 

A.  R K In  focusing  on  an  object  reflected 
in  a mirror  von  -honld  remember  that  the  mirror 
iloc-  not  form  a photograpiiii'  imag<-  of  the  object  it-elf, 
blit  onl,\'  reflect-  or  bend-  a-ide  the  ray-  from  llii- 
object.  If  yon  wi-h  to  get  the  object  ref|ert<'d  bv  the 
mirror  in  -harp  focii-.  tle-n  yon  inii-l  focu-  for  a dis- 
tance erpial  to  the  (li-taiicc  travi-r-cd  b\-  the  rav-  of 
light,  mea-iiring  from  the  camera  to  the  mirror  and  then 
from  the  mirror  to  tlw  obj<-ct. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


THE  ROAD 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  mil  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

If  the  title  of  this  picture,  “0])ening  tlie  Pasture- 
Gate".  is  what  Mr.  Graves  hail  iu  iiiinil  when  he  made 
the  e.xyiosure,  the  cattle  got  ahead  of  him  ami  yilumyied 
themselves  into  the  yiositiou  of  main  iutere.st.  To 
represent  the  title  as  given,  the  exposure  shoidd  have 
heen  made  with  the  cows  a|)i)roachiug  the  farther  side 
of  the  gate,  or  waiting,  while  the  gate  was  being  oyiened. 
'I'he  figure  at  the  gate  is  difficult  to  make  out.  It  had 
heen  hotter  placed  on  the  oyijiosite  side  of  the  gate, 
facing  the  cows,  not  the  camera.  From  a farmer’s 
standiioint,  the  worst  feature  of  the  yucture  is  the 
ayiyiarent  enormity  of  the  white  cow.  .\t  first  sight 
a single  ungainly  animal,  it  is  really  two  white  cows  iu 
an  awkward,  overlayiyiiug  yiositiou.  'I'he  hlack  cow  in 
the  rear  (at  the  left)  shoidd  he  In  motion  wit  h till'  rest; 
she  also  is  ayiyiarcnlly  ready  to  go  home  to  he  milked. 
'I'he  horses  form  a delightful  yiiclure  hy  themselves; 
hut,  if  iu  this  yiiclure  at  all,  they  should  he  in  the  dis- 
tance. If  Ihi'  negative  allows,  one-iyiiarter  inch  might 
well  he  added  to  the  foreground;  and  one-half  inch 
should  he  trimmed  from  the  toyi.  'I'lie  camera  had 
heen  helter  yilaceil  slightly  less  to  one  side  of  the  gate. 
'The  definiliou  might  with  advantage  have  heen  some- 
what more  eoueeiilrated  on  the  main  ohjeets  iu  the 
foreground  rather  than  syiread  out  .so  nearly  evenly 


over  the  yirint.  The  yirint  is  of  good  (yualitv.  Finally, 
he  it  admitted — I syieak  from  many  exyieriences  with 
my  own  and  others'  "critters" — it  is  yiractically  impos- 
.sihle  to  arrange  several  cows  for  a yiicture.  'I'hey  will 
not  he  yiosed.  They  must  he  photograyihed  unawares, 
uufrlghteueil,  and  at  the  prnpitioiis  moment.  M’hen 
yia.sture-time  comes  around  again  iu  (May,  make  another 
attemyit,  Mr.  Graves.  'I'he  heauty  of  such  .scenes  is 
still  as  ayiyiealing  as  when  Hesiod  and  \'irgil  sang  of 
them,  ages  ago.  Steiuibn  Marsh. 

I LIKE  this  yiicture  in  syiite  of  its  defects.  It  furnishes 
an  excellent  study  in  eomyiosition.  Ohvious  defects: 
Lack  of  atmo.syihere  (suggestion:  try  another  kind  of 
yirintiug-yiayier) ; Sky  is  too  hahl  (suggestion:  reduce  the 
.sky  in  the  negative);  Woman  is  staring  at  the  camera 
(suggestion:  refu.se  to  make  a yiicture  under  such  condi- 
tions); Camera  is  too  high  (suggestion:  yihotograyih 
from  a lower  yioiut  of  view). 

'I'he  main  interest  is  the  two  cows  yia.ssing  through 
the  gate.  Suhsidiary  is  the  woman  oyiening  the  gate. 
'I'he  hussy  on  the  left  assists  hy  looking  directly  at  the 
main  interest.  'I'lie  two  hor.ses  fill  in  what  would  he  a 
yiainful  hlauk  in  their  ahsenee.  So  far,  good.  But  the 
dark  horse  iu  the  shade  to  the  left  is  a distinct  hlemish. 
He  should  ayiyiear  in  full  or  not  at  all.  One  feels  a 
difheully  in  making  him  out. 

Xotice  the  light-aud-shade  scheme!  'I'he  highlight 
on  the  first  cow  is  very  strong.  Beside  her  is  a syiotted 
Holstein,  which  relieves  the  effect  iu  a yileasiug  degree. 
'Fry  ail  ex|ierimeiil  and  suhstitiite  a yiieee  of  hlack  or 
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of  wliite  paper  in  the  plaee  of  the  Holstein.  Xotiee  the 
flifferent  effect . Note  the  dimiiuition  of  hiphliirhts 
hecinning  from  the  front  cow  and  passing  throngli  tlie 
Holstein,  the  wtcman  s clothing  and  disappearing  in  the 
hossy  on  the  left.  Note  the  triangidar  effect  of  the 
rough  triangle  of  lights  produced  hy  the  white  horses, 
the  patches  of  white  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  middle 
distance  and  the  leading  cow.  Cover  over  one  of  these 
patches  with  your  thumh  and  note  the  result.  Imagine 
the  divided  interest  if  the  hlack  horse  were  connected 
somehow  in  interest  with  the  two  white  horses.  Imag- 
ine the  effect  if  the  hlack  horse  were  out  in  the  open 
and  looking  at  the  cows.  Note  the  concentrating  effect 
of  the  props  at  the  side  of  the  gate. 

H.  I,.  ( . Moksf,. 

.\t  fir-t  sight,  one  can  find  nothing  disj)lcasing  with 
this  print.  In  fact.  I ll  go  further  and  s;iy  that  there 
is  nothing  c/Np/ru.soK/  about  it.  It  may  have  its  faults 
when  inspecteil  and  analvserl  carefully,  hut  they  are 
not  obvious.  In  the  fir-t  jdace.  the  technical  work  is 
so  excellent  and  the  general  jjastoral  character  -o 
natural  that  one  looks  no  further.  < )nc  i'  merely 
pleased,  and  a pleased  eye  doe-n  t look  for  faults. 
However.  when  we  puq)osely  set  ourselves  to  the  la'k 
of  looking  for  improvement,  we  can  find  several  things 
that  escape  i|s  at  fir-t.  We  licgin  to  rcali'c  that  unity 
of  interest  i-  lacking.  The  eye  i-  attracted  fir-t  to  the 
white  cattle  and  from  there  hack  through  the  gate, 
almost  missing  the  milkmaid  .'  . U,  the  lone  cow  that 
seem-  to  be  wondering  why  sfic  being  left  behind; 
thence  tc.  the  white-and-gray  hor-c-  and  frt>m  there 
to  the — is  it  a jacka-s— under  the  tree,  finally  back 
again  t.i  the  white  cf)w-.  Then,  after  a moment  - 
reflection.  we  -tart  out  on  the  circle  again. 

,\-  the  Kflitor  remark-,  "it  i-  rare  that  at  the  moment 
of  exposure  we  find  everything  ju-t  a^  ve  want  it". 


assuming,  of  course,  that  we  kiinir  what  we  want  - 
anil  that  is  what  distinguishes  the  mil  ])hotograi)her. 
Here  we  find  the  white  cow  in  the  lead  obscuring  a 
view  of  the  one  following,  unavoidable,  perhaps,  but 
detrimental  .just  the  same.  Did  the  ])hotogra|)hcr 
notice  the  cow  that  was  left  behind^  Did  he  realise 
that  the  white  liorses  in  the  liackground  would  detract 
from  the  subject  ])ro])cri'  Was  he  conscious  that  the 
tree  on  the  right  was  leaning  ont  of  the  picture  at  such 
a disturbing  angle?  Did  he  mean  to  subordinate  the 
girl  who  was  opening  the  gate?  Then  why  thi'  title? 
It  would  seem  that  the  ojiening  of  the  pasture-gate  was 
an  important  element  and.  therefore,  some  cmjiliasis 
should  have  been  jnit  upon  the  action,  but  this  ha-  not 
been  done.  If  the  gate  could  have  swung  in  on  this 
side  of  the  fence  so  that  the  girl  could  have  connnanded 
a more  jirornincnt  jio-itioii.  wc  believe  the  title  would 
have  been  more  a[)pro])riatc.  The  best  wc  lan  do  as 
the  print  stands  is  to  trim  idiout  one  inch  from  the 
left  and  a half  inch  from  the  top.  This  will  assist  in 
centering  the  attention  U]ion  the  main  subject. 

Diauic.r.  I!i:\xk.  -Ir. 

I’rz/i.K:  find  the  center  of  intcrc-t!  The  Jiil.v- 
evoking  hor-c.  the  groiij)  farther  on.  the  strongly  con- 
tra-ting patchc-  of  sky.  the  -lra>'  cow  on  the  left  and 
her  prominent  -i-tcr-  in  the  foreground,  the  long  c\- 
pan-c  of  the  1)  fciicc--upport  all  clamor  louder  for 
attention  than  the  fraction  of  a girl  'handle—  and 
footle--,  -taring  at  the  camera'  who  ought  to  be  the 
center  of  intcrc-t.  accorriing  to  the  title.  back  of 
couijio-it ion.  what  crime-  arc  counnitted  in  th\  name! 
There  i-  too  mucl)  -ky  for  a -tri'-tlv  forcground-com- 
]io-ition  -uch  a-  thi-.  If  a better  \ icw  jioint  were  cbo-cn. 
all  but  one  of  the  animal-  cha-cd  out  of  -ighl.  and  that 
one  r-omparati\ c]y  -mall  in  relation  to  the  figure. 
’ < iitih  iniril  nu  J’lUji  .'O 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


A LADY  who  visited  the  superl)  collection  of  marine 
paintings  hy  Clifford  \V.  Ashley,  exhibited  at  the 
Hoston  Art  Clnl),  during  the  month  of  Xovember  last, 
admired  the  ])ictures,  Imt  complained  that  in  looking 
at  some  of  them  more  than  briefly  made  her  seasick. 
Quite  a coiu|)liment  to  the  artist's  power  of  realism. 

The  same  comment  might  be  made  in  regard  to  Alice 
(1.  Haumami’s  Swiss  winter-landscape,  which  appears  on 
the  front  cover  of  this  month's  issue  and  on  page  Si. 
The  character  of  winter  with  its  expre.ssion  of  piercing 
cold,  as  ])ortrayed  by  Miss  Haumann's  camera,  is  very 
likely  to  impart  the  shivers  to  the  ilelicate  .system 
of  some  of  our  readers.  ,\s  a vigorous  interpretation  of 
the  Swiss  climate  during  the  winter-season,  ami  also 
as  an  emi}iently  artistic  arrangement  and  superbly 
technical  achievement,  “Along  the  Country-Road” 
deserves  unstinted  ])raise. 

Data:  Made  in  Switzerland,  December,  Itt'Jl,  at 

11  A.M.;  bright  sunlight;  4 x 5 Grallex  camera;  7-inch 
Voigtlander  Heliar;  stop,  F/(>.d;  one-time  ray-filter; 
1,  10  second;  .\gfa  Ortho  ])late;  Rodinal;  eidarged  on 
Gevaerl  Ifromi<le  paper. 

d'he  frontispiece  excites  the  beholder's  a<lmiration 
for  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  subject.  It  is  rare  that 
architectural  masses  and  parts  lend  themselves  so  suc- 
ce.s.sfully  and  so  delightfidly  to  pictorial  arrangement 
as  in  this  instance.  The  two  imposing  fluted  columns 
enclose  a A'iew  of  much  pictorial  charm,  the  oblique 
lines  forming  an  admirable  foil  to  the  solid,  vertical 
pillars.  The  play  of  light  anil  shade  gives  life  and  color 
to  what  might  e.asily  ])rove  a monotonous  representa- 
tion of  detail,  d'he  technical  management  of  the  theme 
suggests  a |)cncil-drawiug  in  softness.  In  view  of  the 
artistic  interi)retation  of  the  subjei’t,  it  seems  ungra- 
cious to  criticise  the  foreground  for  its  lack  of  restfulness 
and  sim])licity  of  treatment. 

The  ])leasingly  soft  ((uality  of  "The  Ohl  Tavern”, 
page  5.  will  undoubtedly  ai)peal  to  the  ])urists  in  |)hoto- 
graphic  practice.  .\t  the  same  time,  this  cla.ss  of 
workers  wouhl  be  ju.stilied  if  it  questioned  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  heavily  massed  cumulus  clouds  which 
fill  the  sky  and  add  so  much  beauty  to  the  scene.  The 
Editor  hinrself  had  his  doubts  in  this  respect,  and 
quest ionerl  the  artist,  Charles  .\.  Townsend,  a i)rofes- 
sional  |)hotogra|)her  of  Belfast,  Maine,  who  replied  timt 
the  clouds  were  not  ])rinted  in,  but  were  in  the  original 
negati\e.  .Mthough  placeil  in  the  center  of  tlie  picture- 
siiace,  horizontally,  "The  Old  Tavern” — the  oldest 
house  in  Belfast  (East  Belfast).  Maine — esc:q)es  criti- 
cism in  this  respect,  becau.se  the  sky  and  foreground 
have  been  Tuanageil  with  uncommon  artistic  skill,  and 
the  picture  is  so  beautifully  balanced. 

D.ita;  .September;  10  diffused  light,  faint 

shadows;  5x7  Koroua  camera;  7^s-iuch  \'oigll;inder 
Colliiiear;  stop,  F/‘-2"2;  Meal  color-screen;  '2  .second; 
E.  Ortho;  jiyro;  enlarged  on  .\rtiira  Carbon  Black  witli 
^'cl■llo  bens. 

The  interesting  stereo.scopic  ])iclure.s  by  Lloyd  W. 
Dunning,  pages  !),  10,  II  a.nd  M,  may  be  vieweci  snc- 
<-es.sfnlly  in  a lu'operly  const rncted  hand-stereoscope; 
only  il  wonlil  be  necessary  to  (ail  the  pictures  out  and 
mount  them  on  stiff  cardboards  for  convenient  viewing. 
After  the  amateur  has  become  successful  in  ordinary 


stereo-work.  i.c..  in  black-and-white,  with  dryplates,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  take  u])  stereo-work  in  natural  colors 
by  using  Autochrome  jilates.  This  branch  of  photog- 
raphy has  many  devotees,  and  in  every  live  camera-club 
in  the  world,  today,  this  delightful,  fascinating  pa.stime 
is  a marked  feature.  In  the  Ihiion  Camera  Club  of 
Boston,  there  are  a large  number  of  enthu.siastic  and 
expert  stereo-workers  who  are  constantly  comparing 
their  beavitifvd  results  [iroduced  in  toned  (monochrome) 
shades  or  in  the  truthful  colors  of  nature. 

Data:  “The  Outlet  of  the  Lake” — page  9,  at  Wade 

Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  August  (i,  1922;  11  A.M.;  bright 
.sun;  stop,  F/Ki;  1/25  .second. 

“The  Ilill-Climb” — page  10,  at  Eg.vpt,  N.Y.,  near 
Rochester,  during  the  National  Championship  Motor- 
cycle Ilill-elimb;  August  3,  1922;  4.90  p.m.;  bright  sun; 
sto]),  F 10;  1 '25  .second. 

"The  Old  Pier” — page  11,  at  Gordon  Park,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Seiitember  17,  1922;  ,9  p.m.;  bright  sun; 
stop,  F/Tl;  1/25  .second;  through  two  Eastman  No.  7 
sky-filters. 

“The  Prize  Holstein” — page  11,  at  the  dairy  farm  of 
Wallace  Wilcox,  Me.sopotamia,  Ohio;  July  4,  1922; 
11  hazy  sunlight;  stop,  F/11;  1/25  .second. 

“The  Rocky  Shore  of  Lake  Erie” — at  Gordon  Park, 
Cleveland,  Oiiio;  September  17,  1922;  4 p.m.;  bright 
sun;  .stop,  F/KI;  1/25  second;  through  two  No.  7 
F/astman  sky-lilters. 

All  of  the  above  ihctures  printed  on  Grade  F2 
Stereo  Die  Cut  X'/.o. 

Frank  Colgrove's  article  on  pinhole-photography 
appears  to  emphasi.se  the  technical  rather  than  the 
artistic  side  of  the  work;  yet  in  the  fir.st  three  of  his 
illustrations  there  are  evidences  of  appreciation  of  the 
lieautiful  in  nature.  .\s  far  as  pictorial  composition  is 
concerned,  the  “F'resli  Snow-Mantle”,  jiage  1(1,  strikes 
me  as  the  liest  of  the.se  three,  “.\dole.scent  Spring”, 
page  15,  couhl  be  inqiroved  by  judicious  trimming, 
though  by  doing  so  the  general  ajiiiearance  of  the  sub- 
ject wouhl  be  altered. 

Data:  “The  Pool” — dark  light-conditions;  exten- 

sion, 3'^  inches;  aperture.  I (10  inches;  5 minutes. 

".Adolescent  Spring” — good  light;  extension,  4 inches; 
aiierture,  I .‘)li  inch;  !)  seconds. 

“The  Fresh  Snow-Mantle” — cloudy;  extension,  4 
inches;  a[)ertiire,  1 .9(1  inch;  25  .seconds. 

“Illustration  A” — extension,  (1^  inches;  aperture, 

1 (10  inch ; 20  .seconds. 

“Illustration  B” — extension.  2' 2 inches;  aperture, 

1 , (10  inch;  10  .seconds. 

The  technical  sn|)criority  of  Mr.  Thumith's  work  to 
that  of  a.  similar  character  by  others  must  be  (phte 
obvious  to  the  observer.  Indeed,  commercial  work 
demands  well-nigh  technical  iterfection,  and  the  reason 
for  this  is  explained  by  the  writer-photogra])her. 
Nevertheless,  a logical  and  attractive  arrangement  of 
the  objects  to  be  photographed  by  the  enterprising 
craftsman  would  .seem  to  be  indispensable. 

Data:  “Lady  Mary  Pattern  Silverware” — ])age  18, 

in  the  studio;  Turner-Reich  F',  7.5;  15-inch  focus;  .stop, 
.92  04. 

“La  Fayette  Pattern  Silverware” — ]>age  20,  Turner- 
Reich  F'/7.5;  15-inch  focus;  stop,  .92-(iL 
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“Helt-Hiickles"  and  “Shoe-l?uckles" — page  '21,  Goerz 
Dagor,  ]•'  (i.S,  Scries  III. 

“Memorial  Talilet" — jiage  22.  .)  x 7 camera;  Tiirner- 
Reich  F 7. .5;  focus,  1.)  inches;  stop,  .‘?2-(U,  This  tal)let. 
at  Westfield.  ^la.ss..  is  an  excellent  type  of  World  War 
-Memorial  with  a plain  border.  The  inscription  is 
.Xrchitectural  letter,  with  simple  ornamentation  de- 
signed hy  Harold  B.  Klar.  of  Westfield.  XIass.  Cast  in 
bronze  l)y  the  .Xlhert  Russell  Sons  ('oni])any  of 
Xewhuryport.  Mass. 

-Xll  of  the  above  subjects  were  made  with  Commer- 
cial Ortho  Film,  developed  with  pyro.  and  printed  on 
•\rtura  Iris  ('.  .X  7 x 11  camera  was  u.sed  on  all,  except- 
ing "Memorial  Tablet  where  a .5x7  camera  was 
employed. 

Only  data  for  “Silver  ( 'otTee-Pot".  page  lit.  are — an 
.Xrtura  Print. 

The  remarkably  well-conceived  and  su{)crbly  exe- 
cuted artistic  titles,  pages  2(!  and  27.  speak  for  theTU- 
selves.  The  only  data  received  apjily  to  “The  Lure  of 
•lade",  page  27.  They  are  as  follows; 

This  picture  is  a reduction  on  bromide  from  a 1 x . 5 
negative.  Ilford  Panchromatic  plate,  expo.sed  through  a 
red  filter.  Three  lenses  were  used  first — the  upper 
part,  including  the  whole  of  the  candlestick  and  back- 
ground. was  exjio.sed  through  an  S-inch  Struss  lens  at 
F .5..).  the  lower  part  of  the  .set-u|)  being  covereil  with 
black  velvet  and  a shadow  cast  across  the  foreground; 
second — in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pendant  in 
the  foreground,  the  velvet  was  removed  and  a shaft  of 
light  from  an  arc  spot-lamp  was  cast  across  the  fore- 
ground. the  velvet  being  placed  over  the  U])])er  part 
of  the  set-up  and  a shadow  cast  on  the  velvet,  tlien  a 
12-inch  Struss  lens  was  placed  on  the  camera  and 
focused  at  F .5. .5  on  the  pendant  and  expo.sed  as  be- 
fore. The  plate  was  then  placed  in  a camera  with  a 
sharj)  lens  focu.sed  on  white  letters  on  a black  ground 
and  exposed  for  the  letters  without  a color-filter.  It 
was  developed  in  a weak  solution  of  Rodinal, 

The  twilight-scene,  page  2S.  by  Henry  XX'.  .lones.  is 
filled  with  'Uggestion.  mystery  and  pictorial  charm. 
The  object'  are  semi-silhouettcfl  against  the  evening 
sky.  whither  fly  the  thought'  of  the  beholder.  The 
arrangement  is  very  pleasing,  commensurate  with  the 
alluring  lieauty  of  the  theme. 

Data;  Xovemtier;  fl.  1.5  p.m.;  sunset;  4 x .5  camera; 
ti-inch  (tfvrz  Dagor;  stop.  F li.H;  :?-time  color-screen; 
1 seconfl;  plate.  Seed  Iloiible  Coated  Ortho;  tank, 
pyro;  enlarged  on  .Xrtura  Carbon  Black.  Picture  was 
made  of  Chester  Creek,  near  Bridgewater.  Pa. 

The  attempt'  to  photograph  'tars  at  twilight  ami  at 
night,  as  exemplified  by  the  illustrations  by  (iaylord 
John'on.  page'  20  and  .VI.  are  not  ex[)eeted  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  remarkable  rc'ult'  obtained  with  the 
aid  of  powerful  and  up-to-date  apparatU'  at  the 
wf)rld  ' tTcat  astronomical  obscrvatoric'.  They  are 
neverthelc"  remarkal)le  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ordi- 
nary. limite'l  aniateur-plu)togTaphic  apparatus  was 
employed.  They  will  -erve  to  encourage  oli'crvation 
and  fon'Cfpient  adniiratif)n  and  'tudy  of  the  eelc'tial 
bcKliP'.  D't  Us  hope  that  even  this  pa-time  will  leatl 
to  photography  on  an  ambitiotis  'cale.  XX’orker'  unable 
to  purchase  hieh-powererl  tele'f  f>|K-'  and  the  nece"ary 
photo-equipment  for  doing  a'tro-[)hotf)graphic  work  of 
a really  practical  nature,  will  undoubtedly  l>e  able  tr> 
crKjperate  with  the  owner-  amateur  astronruner'  of 
2',4-inch  or  higher-poweretl  tele-eopc'.  who.  it  would 
seem,  would  welcome  such  an  opportunity'.  There  i- 
every  prospect  that  from  a 'mall  lieginning.  'iich  a-  i- 
'hf)wn  by  (iaylord  Johnson.  ambitioU'  and  more  -ali'- 
faetory  result'  will  be  made.  In  any  event,  it  will  t>e 
interesting  to  watch  the  efforts  of  amateur-photog- 


raphers who  are  i)rovi<led  with  cameras  and  len.ses  of 
much  greater  size  ami  efficiency  than  what  were  em- 
;)loyed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  to  be  commended  for 
leading  camerists  into  astronomical  paths  which  will 
yield  entertainment,  knowledge  and,  possibly,  i>ccuni- 
ary  profit. 

.Xdvanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  i)artici|)ants  in  the  October  (.Xrchitectural  Sub- 
jects) competition  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  suc- 
cessful efforts.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  not 
strikingly  large — about  fifty — but  half  of  them  were 
worthy  of  Honoralile  Mention,  and  from  thc.se  the  jury 
pickeil  the  winners.  It  will  be  seeTi  that  the  most  suc- 
ce.ssful  competitors  went  in  .search  of  original  material 
and  found  it.  This  is,  indeed,  gratifying;  for  I’noxo- 
Er.\  never  tires  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  the- 
matic novelty  in  i)hoto-i)ictorial  work.  Of  course,  there 
alway.s  remains  the  de.sirability,  as  well  as  the  i)os- 
siliility,  to  take  a hackneycil  subject  and  <lo  it  better 
than  it  has  been  ever  done  before.  X’et  it  is  better  to 
cultivate  the  faculties  of  oliservation  and  discrimina- 
tion— 1(3  .seek  and  to  find  nmli.scovered  gems  of  beauty. 
The  true  pictorialist  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere 
reconls.  however  admirable  they  may  airpcar  in  techni- 
cal merit.  To  be  an  achievement  deserving  the  name  of 
Iiicture  in  its  truest  .sense,  the  effort  must  appeal  to  the 
imagination  or  to  the  emotions.  I'Vw  photogra])hs  go 
beyond  the  |)oint  of  exciting  the  beholder's  admiration; 
yet  a photograiih  that  po.s.ses.ses  true  beauty  will  affect 
the  lieholder  in  ])roportion  to  his  sensibilities  and  to 
the  memories  it  recalls.  The  workers  whose  pictures 
the  Photo-Fu.\  jury  has  tried  to  honor,  must,  them- 
.selves.  have  been  in  that  hajipy  frame  of  mind  when 
they  stood  contemplatively  before  thi'  objects  of  their 
.search . 

r.  M.  Schmidt  must  have  exjierieneed  a thrill 
of  delight  when  first  he  beheld  “.X  Night-Study  ", 
page  .‘5.5.  .Xnd  all  the  while  he  stood  beside  his  camera, 
making  his  own  the  wonderful  effect  of  chiaroscuro,  the 
beautifully-  illuminated  arches  and  capitals  enelo.sed  by 
the  darkness  without,  the  artist  must  liax'e  felt  a de- 
gree of  .satisfaction.  I’erlia])s  he  also  ant ieip.ited  the 
[ileasure  his  picture  would  give  to  others.  He  even 
may  have  speculated  on  the  suceess  the  resultant  jirint 
might  have  in  the  competition  for  which  he  was  joy- 
fully exercising  his  skill.  .Xnd  such  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  pastime  //nr  rrrrllnirc — amateur  jihotography. 

Returning  to  the  <lutiful  eonsiileration  of  Mr. 
Schmidt's  striking  jiicture — the  entrance  to  what 
appears  to  be  a chapel  I find  the  climax  of  pictorial 
interest  to  have  lieeii  judieioU'ly  placed,  tlie  lirilliant 
and  the  sombre  tones  well  managed,  the  teehnirpie 
impeccable  and  the  spirit  of  the  theme  expressed  with 
consummate  skill. 

Data;  October;  at  10  P.M.;  darkness  outside;  .5x7 
Korona  view-camera;  7'2-ineh  B.  2s  L.  b 'ri"ar;  stop. 
F .5.0;  l.t  minutes;  Kastman  I’ortrait  Film.  I’ar-Siieeil ; 
Klon.  tray;  .Xrtura  t'arbon  Black  enlargement. 

XX'hat  thoughts  of  thi-  historic  pa-t  mu't  have  [>a"ed 
through  the  mimi  of  XX'arren  H.  I.aitv  a-  he  viewed  the 
steps  of  the  venerable  XVell'  ( athedrall  Thousamls 
of  dexout  xvor'hiper'  have  ascended  this  long  flight  of 
'tone-steps  during  the  past  five  huudrerl  year-;  and  it 
will  1k'  the  prix  ilege  of  countlc"  numbers  more  to  enter 
this  ancient  sanctuary  in  a similar  manner  -o  long  a-  it 
is  ordained  to  remain  to  weh-ome  the  faithful.  .Xmong 
the  cathedral'  of  F.nglanil.  that  of  XX'elb  lakes  high 
rank,  and  -ome  anlhorilic'  rlo  not  he'ilale  to  give  it  the 
fir-t  place  of  all.  Of  cour'C.  Mr.  I.aitx's  view  reveal' 
only  a glimp-e  of  it-  great  architectural  beauty;  and 


it  is  tlie  snl)oniination  of  the  rows  of  slender  gothic 
I)illars  whicli  helps  to  einpliasise  tlie  element  of  age  of 
“Tlie  Foot-worn  Stairway”,  so  gratefully  portrayed  hy 
the  artist.  The  beholder  does  not  need  to  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Wells  Cathedral  to  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  the  story  told  l)y  the  venerable  stairway. 

Data;  Picture  made  before  Mr.  Laity  returned 
home  from  .service  in  the  World  War;  11  a.m.;  flull 
light;  3}<i  X folding  camera;  43/^-inch  Goerz  Dagor; 
sto|),  F/H;  3 minutes;  Eastman  N.C.  film;  pyro; 
enlarged  on  Wellington  Bromoil  Cream  Rough;  Amidol. 

What  a wealth  of  beauty  and  sugge.stion  there  is  in 
Mr.  Sannder.s’  “Sta])le  Inn”!  Page  87.  The  entire 
setting  of  the  beautiful  gothic  doorway  has  been  con- 
trived with  masterly  skill.  The  eye  is  led  irresistibly 
to  the  object  of  chief  intere.st  and  lingers  there  with  a 
.sen.se  of  admiration.  The.se  old  London  inns  are  filled 
to  overflowing  with  memories  of  the  past.  “Staple 
Inn”  was  one  of  .several  I visited  in  li)(M).  I admired  its 
gabled  and  timbered  fa(;ade  which,  dating  from  Eli.sa- 
bethan  or  early-Stuart  days,  is  a uni(jue  survival  of 
old  English  architecture.  This  picturesque  ol<l  inn  is 
celebrated  by  Dickens  (“Edwin  Drood”)  and  the 
tradition  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  here  wrote  his 
“Ras.selas”. 

Data;  June,  19‘-21;  Graflex  Camera;  stop,  F/(i;  l/‘20 
second;  Premo  Film  Pack;  Metol;  enlarged  on  Perfect 
Bromide  paj>er. 


Beginners’  Competition 

The  maker  of  “.\t  the  Eml  of  the  Bridge”,  page  41, 
faced  an  exceedingly  ])romising  subject,  but  failed  to 
produce  an  aileipiately  good  result.  The  ])rint  was 
flat ; but  thanks  to  our  sym])athetic  iihoto-eugraver  the 
reproduction  showed  a considerable  amount  of  con- 
trast and  detail. 

Data;  Augu.st;  at  10  a.m.;  bright  light,  Init  subject 
in  shade;  made  towards  the  light;  3A  Premo;  (ij^-inch 
Eastman  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/  10;  1 .secoml;  Kodak 
Film  Pack;  Duratol;  print,  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon 
Black  Studio  Sirecial;  Duratol;  with  .soft-focus  at- 
tachment attached  to  camera-lens.  ’Phis  reduced  the 
contrast. 

“Winter-Evening’’,  ])age  42,  is  a ])leasing  and  con- 
sistent landscape.  The  .second  tree  (in  the  center)  is 
too  insi.stent  in  tone  to  take  its  pro])cr  place  in  the  line 
beginning  at  the  right.  The  setting  sun  is  well  placed. 

Data;  .Tanuary;  at  5 p.m.;  good  light;  Xo.  3 Kodak 
S])ecial  (334x434);  a34-i'i<'h  B.  & L.  .\nastigmat; 
stop,  F/8;  a .seconds;  Eastman  Si)ced  Film;  pyro,  tank; 
print,  enlarged  on  P.M.C.  Bromide  Xo.  4. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

J'he  object  of  critical  intere.st  is  an  innocent,  in- 
olfensive  little  landscape,  by  R.  E.  Ki.ssiuger,  page  4(i. 
.Mthough  its  faults  are  obvious,  they  should  l)e  enu- 
nierateil,  while  its  merits  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Mr.  Kissinger  awaits  with  e(|uanimity,  ami  not 
without  a.  .sense  of  gratitude,  the  verdict  of  his 
fellow-workers.  Data;  Augu.st  1.5,  1!)22;  3. 1.5  P.M.;  clear; 
3,\  Brownie;  R.  15.  lens;  .stoj),  F/,32;  1 /2.5  .second ; print, 
,\zo  F.  Xo.  2 (Postcard);  stock-solution  developer. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

'PllE  oft-exprcs.sed  desire  by  some  of  our  readers  for 
a “Miscellaneous”  coiu|)etition  where  prints  of  any 
.subject,  from  a canary  to  a glacier,  may  lie  entered. 


The  pictures  may  have  been  made  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  They  are  eligible  so  long  as 
they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  Photo-Era  competi- 
tions, one  of  which  is  that  they  represent  entirely  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor.  If  the  picture  should 
happen  to  be  one  of  a wild  duck,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  as  good  as  the  one  by  W.  J.  Jaycock,  a member 
of  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston.  Page  38.  Data; 
Alade  at  Ipswich  Marshes,  Mass.;  Xovember,  1921; 
early  a.m.;  good  light;  1/KlOO  .second;  Standard  Or- 
thonon;  pyro,  tank;  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

Capitals  and  Pillars 

Data  just  received  from  F’.  M.  G.  Moebus  regard- 
ing the  picture  “Capitals  and  Pillars” — used  as  a fronti.s- 
piece — are  as  follows;  January;  3 p.m.;  good  light; 
Goerz  camera,  334  x 434;  Celor  lens,  0-inch  focus;  stop, 
F/8;  1/25  .second;  Eastman  film;  pyro;  enlarged  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

(CoiiHnued  from  Page  k7) 

instead  of  rice  versa,  as  now,  everything  would  be 
“hunky-dory”.  As  it  is,  no  after-manipulation  of  the 
jirint  in  hand  will  proiluce  the  desired  effect,  I am 
.sorry  to  .say.  Herbert  Rodeck, 

A Poetic  Criticism 

The  Opening  of  the  Pasture-Gate — 

I criticise  because 
It  .seems  to  violate,  at  once, 

.\11  picture-making  laws; 

The  calf  (or  cow)  upon  the  left. 

Is  not  placed  “right,”  of  course. 

While  in  the  center  interest  seems 
,\  case  of  “horse  and  hor.se.” 

The  gate  swings  in,  the  cows  swing  out  — 
Confusing  to  the  eye; 

Also  the  gate  .seems  needless  where 
Xo  fence  is  standing  nigh. 

The  horse  behind  the  tree  is  hid. 

When,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

If  should  be  just  the  ojiposite — 

The  horse  before  the  tree. 

The  man  or  girl  (the  legs  are  hid). 

Who  ojierates  the  gate, 

Shoulil  be  placetl  leaning  “in”,  not  “out”, 

J'o  rightly  compensate. 

'I'here  is  no  atmosjihere  or  fog. 

Which  really  should  be  there, 

And  so,  'tis  easily  perceived. 

The  picture  lacks  an  “air”. 

Out. side  of  all  these  little  faults — 

And  tone  and  shade  and  light, 

Per.s])ective  and  an  interest-point — 

'Phe  jiicture  seems  all  right. 

William  Ludlum. 

A Silent  Profession 

“WiiAT  do  you  ho])c  to  be  when  von  grow  u]), 
Bobbie.^” 

“A  film-actor.  Miss.” 

“Why.V” 

“Because  my  mother  is  always  telling  me  that 
I should  be  .seen  but  net  heard!” — Comic  Cut.'/. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Finding  Beauty 

He  \va<  a photo-pictorinlist.  He  liad  produced  pic- 
tures wliicli  had  been  accepted  and  hung  at  Toronto. 
I’ittshurgh  and  Los  Angeles.  He  admired  true  beauty 
and.  on  the  present  occasion — a call  on  ^lis.s  High- 
light— he  was  expatiating  on  the  well-known  principle 
that  “Ireauty  exists  everywhere,  if  you  will  hut  look 
for  it."  He  was  telling  Miss  Highlight  about  an  article 
by  tVilliam  S.  Davis  he  had  read  in  Photo-Er.v  M.xg.x- 
ziXE.  in  which  that  well-known  writer-idiotographer 
demonstrated  how  beauty  may  be  found  in  haystacks, 
old  fences,  pumps,  barrels.  Imckets.  etc.  Maxing 
enthusiastic  and  lof|nacious.  the  young  man  exclaimed: 
".lust  think.  iMiss  ffighlightl  Some  people  can  make 
the  most  commonplace  subject  interesting!"  “Yes."  re- 
plied the  young  woman.  "Do  tell  me  about  .vour.self." 

Carelessly  Written  .\dvertisements 

.\  Xew  York  subscriber  .sends  me  a quarter-page 
display-advertisement  clipped  from  a leading  Xew 
York  newspaper  containing  a picture  of  an  elaborate, 
nine-branched  candle-stick  with  the  statement  that 
"this  candelabra  i>  the  work  of  a skilled  artist."  Of 
course,  the  person  who  furnished  the  copy  should  have 
used  the  word  “candelabrum".  The  full-jjage  ad- 
vertisement of  a first-class  Boston  department-store 
contained  the  following  announcement:  “Uacoon  Coats 
for  AVinter  M'ear".  The  error  in  spelling  was  not 
noticed  until  one  of  the  firm's  customers  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  manager. 

Still.  I notice  that  averti'cments  are  written  with 
more  attention  to  correct  English  than  ever  liefore. 
One  rarely  now  sees  -uch  ambiguou'  terms  as  "Home 
Made  Bread":  Tailor  Made  Men  ":  ".American  Built 
Machines";  “Mark  Down  Sales":  “Traveling  Bags" 
why  not  “Travel-Bags  ; “.Advertising  Talks"  and 
"Money  Talk-  — unless  advertising  or  money  actually 
talk',  and  in  that  case  each  term  of  two  separated  words 
expresses  the  meaning  correctly.  If  talks  on  ad- 
vertising and  money  is  meant,  then  the  tenns  should  be 
written  ".\dverti'ing-Talk' " and  "Mone.v-Talks". 
Thus,  all  ambiguity  is  renif)veil. 

It  i'  gratifying  to  the  Editor-  of  thi-  j)ublication  that 
they  are  allowed  to  Cf)iipr-rate  with  many  of  the  arl- 
verti-er-  in  f>r'ler  that  their  advertisements  may  appear 
tf)  the  fie-t  advantage;  for  it  'f)metimcs  haj)pen'  that 
the  name  of  a photo-product  or  fif  a foreign  manu- 
facturer i-  inadvertently  misspelled.  Thus,  it  wfudd 
look  a little  -trange  to  let  such  familiar  name-  a-  Dall- 
meyer.  Yoigtiander.  Steinheil.  Xettel.  Bebe  f>r  Yera- 
seope.  appear  in  the  page-  of  I’noTr>-ERA  M\'.\zive. 
or  elsewhere,  a-  Dalhnyre.  Yoightlander.  Stineheil. 
Xettle.  Beebe  or  Yeri-cope. 

Continuing  along  this  line  of  sugge-tion — if  a pur- 
veyor of  a lens  wisfie-  to  inchule  among  it-  excellence- 
that  of  “critical  definition  " or  “critical  sfiarpnC"" — 
whatever  that  mean- — and  fail-  to  make  him-elf  under- 
st.>M  to  intelligent  readers,  he  has  f)nlv  himself  to  blame. 
There  are  discriminating  per-on-  who  object  tn  the 
much-used  term  “matt-surface  ".  as  applierl  to  photo- 
graphii  printing-paper-  having  a dead  or  (lull  -urfac.-. 


on  the  ground  that  “matt"  is  the  German  word  for  dull, 
dim.  feeble  or  lustrele.ss,  which  i.s  (piite  true.  They 
woulil  sub.stitute  the  English  word  “mat",  because  a 
mat.  whether  the  ornamental  border  made  of  card- 
l)oard  that  surrounds  a framed  picture  or  the  fiat  article 
u.sed  for  wiping  one's  shoes  at  the  door,  has  a surface 
which  i.s  distinctly  dull  or  dead.  But  the  word  “mat" 
is  al.so  French,  being  the  masculine  of  the  ailjective 
“matte",  meaning  faint,  dull,  dim,  is  so  used,  viz., 
"albumine-maf" . .And  the  word  “matte"  is  also  Ger- 
man for  the  English  noun  “mat."  .And  there  you  are! 

But,  although  some  makers  of  photo-jiapers  may 
substitute  “mat"  for  “matt",  the  latter  prefix,  having 
been  used  in  England  and  .America  these  many  years, 
will  doubtless  remain  a permanent  fixture  in  our  jjhoto- 
graphic  nomenclature. 

Xow  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  .some 
adverti.sers  ami  dealers  in  regard  to  the  sirelling  of 
foreign  ami  even  .American  names  useil  in  the  photo- 
graphic trade,  is  equally  true  of  many  inexperienced 
writers  of  ])hotographic  articles,  and  of  cameri.sts  in 
general.  It  is  of  little  con.seriuence,  on  the  whole,  so 
long  as  photograiihic  Editors  know  better  and  are  jier- 
mitted  to  correct  faulty  cop.v.  How  many  times  I 
have  been  obliged  to  change  “amatuer"  or  “amature" 
photo-finishing.  I should  not  care  to  say.  I'nfor- 
tunately.  in  some  quarters  it  i.s  not  the  question  of  being 
conscientious.  Init  to  “follow  copy!” 

“Having  Ears,  They  Hear  Not’’ 

They  are  telling  a good  story  on  a member  of  one 
of  the  camera  clubs  in  the  Eastern  states,  not  far  from 
Boston.  It  seems  that  on  a trip  through  Europe,  this 
past  summer,  while  passing  through  Rome,  the  afore- 
said camera  club  member  wanted  a [licture  of  a short 
street  in  one  of  the  poorer  i)arts  of  the  city.  He  stopped 
to  make  the  picture,  and.  somehow,  all  his  friends  went 
on  up  the  street,  each  thinking  that  another  member 
of  the  part.v  had  remained  to  accompany  our  ('.  ('. 
friend.  .After  ex[)Osing  a couple  of  plates  and  obtain- 
ing two  attractive  pictures — as  it  later  turned  out  — 
he  started  along,  and  discovered  smhlenly  to  his  con- 
sternation that  he  was  lo-t.  He  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  Italian;  but  he  had  the  quick  wit  to  [)rint  the 
name  of  hi-  hotel  on  a card,  which  he  held  U])  to  the 
passer—by.  In  a few  moments,  a well-dressed  Italian 
tof)k  him  by  the  hand  and  guided  him  along  tin-  street 
and  around  several  cf)rners.  leaving  him  finally  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  His  thankfulness  fora  safe  return  causcil 
him  to  express  hi-  gratitude  warmly  and  fluiuitlv  in 
the  “good  old  Enited  State-"  l.anguage  to  which  he 
wa-  accu'tomefl.  Hi-  gui'le  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment and  then  excliini’l.  in  the  -ame  “good  old 
Gnilefl  States".  “Well.  I ll  b<>  hanged!  I thought  you 
mu't  be  deaf  and  dumb!  " 

bHevared  Tbf)ughts 

He:  "Of  cour-e  yrni  believe  in  the  higher  educatit)n 
of  women." 

She:  ‘Ac-,  indeed.  You  know  that  I am  taking 
lesson-  in  aerial  photograj)h\  . " 

.')] 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


New  Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  in 
Our  Competitions  for  1923 

Beginning  with  the  January,  Advanced  and 
Beginners’  Competitions,  winners  of  Honoralile  Men- 
tion awards  will  receive  a certificate  suitable  for  framing 
and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a credit 
of  fifty  cents  toward  a subscription  to  Photo-Era 
Magazine  or  toward  the  purchase  of  certain  photo- 
graphic books.  These  coupons  will  be  honoreil  at  any 
time  within  six  months  from  date  of  issue. 

The  new  certificates  and  coupons  are  the  result  of  a 
very  careful  canvass.  They  represent  the  consensus 
of  opinion  as  expressed  by  those  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  our  competitions.  Me  hope  that  the  new 
certificates  will  provide  our  new  readers  with  an  incen- 
tive to  enter  jirints  regularly  throughout  the  year.  Our 
artistic  and  technical  standiirds  are  high.  To  win  a 
Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention  is  a credit  to  any 
amateur  or  professional  photographer,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  effort. 


A British  Compliment  to  Arthur  F.  Kales 

Those  who  have  visited  recent  exhibitions  of  the 
London  Salon  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
fine  work  of  Mr.  Kales,  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
says  The  Amateur  7’/(o/o,i/rap/nr  editorially.  Air.  Kales, 
while  at  college,  manifested  a lively  intere.st  in  drawing; 
but  after  being  graduated,  the  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing-business in  which  his  family  was  interested 
occupied  him  at  New  York.  Howevei’,  he  managed  to 
find  time  to  spend  two  evenings  a week  at  the  Art 
Students’  League,  and  later,  through  an  as.sociation  with 
the  Lamb’s  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Bohemian  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  made  the  ac(|uaintance  of  many  lead- 
ing actors  and  illustrators.  It  was  through  the.se  as- 
•sociations  that  he  turned  to  the  camera  once  more — he 
had  had  a Kodak  when  a boy  of  eleven.  An  actor 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  make  jihotographs  on 
the  stage  by  .stage-lighting,  and  this  started  him  to  ex- 
periment. Ilis  first  exhibition-iirints  w'ere  made  at 
San  Franci.sco:  and.  learning  through  W.  II.  Rabe  of 
the  London  Salon,  he  .sent  five  prints  in  of  which 

two  were  accepteil — his  first  experience  with  a photo- 
graiihic  jury.  The  .same  year  he  .sent  pictures  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  w’as  made  a member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon. 
In  1917  he  went  to  live  at  Los  Angeles,  and  found  it  a 
fertile  field  for  work.  From  time  to  time,  possibly  be- 
cau.se  that  city  is  the  capital  of  the  kinema  world,  Mr. 
Kales  has  been  accu.sed  of  relying  upon  kinema  “sets” 
for  his  .subjects;  but  “with  hardly  any  exceiition,”  he 
write.s,  “all  my  work  shown  in  London  has  lieen  done 
out  of  doors  by  daylight  and  w'ith  natural  backgrounds. 
'I'he  exce))tions  have  been  a few  portraits  made  by  either 
daylight  or  artificial  light  and  oceasioiml  studies  made 
on  the  .stage,  using  oidy  the  stage-illumination.  These 
last  have  escaped  the  'kinema  cnr.se’  more  than  those 
made  out  of  doors.”  .A  year  ago  he  lieeame  interested 
in  bromoil-traiisfer,  and  although  he  has  also  used 
carlion,  gum,  platinum  and  bromide  at  various  times, 
he  finils  the  transfer-iiroce.s.s  the  most  accc|)table,  as 


it  otters  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  individual 
touch.  In  1921  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Lon- 
don Salon  of  Photography.  After  a long  succession 
of  experiments  with  camera-equipment  he  has  stand- 
ardised on  934  X 434  as  the  most  convenient  and  satis- 
factory size  of  camera.  All  his  prints  are  enlargements 
from  small  negatives  which  are  made  with  a soft-focus 
lens  .stopped  down  sufficiently  to  give  soft  definition 
without  flare. 


Photo-Era  Exhibition  of  Competition  Pictures 

In  accordance  wdth  the  rules  wdiieh  govern  our 
monthly  prize-competitions,  prints  that  receive  prizes 
and  Honorable  Mention  are  exhibited  at  camera-clubs, 
art-clubs  or  wherever  good  examples  of  pictorial 
photography  are  desired  to  be  seen. 

The  entries  in  the  “Architectural  Subjects”  com- 
petition, held  last  October,  w'ere  of  such  a high  order 
of  merit,  that  the  exhibition-committee  of  the  Llnion 
Camera  Club  of  Boston,  48  Boylston  Street,  requested 
a collection  of  the  best  prints,  and  it  was  hung  in  the 
club-room  from  November  20  to  December  2.  The 
collection  comprised  the  following-named  prints: 

First  Prize:  “A  Night  Study”,  by  U.  M.  Schmidt;  Sec- 
ond Prize:  “The  Foot-Worn  Stairway”,  Wells  Cathedral, 
Warren  R.  Laity;  Third  Prize;  “Staple  Inn”,  London, 
Flngland,  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Honorable  Mention:  “Sanctuary”,  Elliott  Hughes 
Wendell;  “Sun  through  the  Columns”,  O.  K.  Nunome; 
“Holder  Cloister”,  C.  H.  von  Nordheim;  “Washington 
Monument”,  A.  Crawford  Allison;  “Lincoln  Memorial”, 
A.  Crawford  Allison;  “Doorway  at  St.  Andrew's”, 
Kenneth  D.  Smith;  “Dutch  Homestead”,  Kenneth  D. 
Smith;  “Roadside  Church”,  Charles  Clayton,  Jr.; 
“Stanford”,  Kyo  Zan  Shindo;  “Sunshine  and  Shadow',” 
U.  Shindo:  “.Study  in  Architecture”,  Flleanor  L.  Smith: 
“Shadows  on  the  Wall”,  Eleanor  L.  Smith;  “A  Corner 
at  Tech”,  Alexander  Murray;  “Bryn  Athyn”,  Caleb 
J.  Milne,  3d;  “From  the  Era  of  Pericles”,  Caleb  J. 
Milne,  3d;  “The  Pillars”,  A.  E.  Jancoirus;  “Chapel  of 
St.  Anne”,  Arthur  C.  Haskell;  “Old  Trinity”,  W.  S. 
Davis;  “A  Gothic  Doorway”,  W.  S.  Davis;  “Columns 
and  Archc.s”,  F.  W.  G.  Aioelms;  “Rotunda”,  F.  W. 
G.  Moebus;  “Grace  Church”,  .Josephine  M.  Wallace; 
“The  Library  Entrance”,  J.  Thornton  Johnston,  and 
“Sunday  Afternoon”,  Dr.  K.  Koike. 

Architectural  Competition  in  1920  and  1921:  First 
Prize:  “Santa  Barbara  AIi.ssion”,  E.  M.  Pratt;  Ffirst 
Prize:  “Colorado  State  Capitol”,  E.  Al.  Pratt. 


£2,000  Found  in  a Camera 

The  London  Dailji  Chronicle  is  reported  as  publish- 
ing the  following  item,  sent  in  by  its  special  Paris  cor- 
resiiondent.  Air.  Henri  Bourdin.  Two  small  bags, 
each  containing  £1,000  in  gold  and  notes,  were  found 
by  a grocer  named  Biojon,  of  F’ontainebleau,  in  an  old 
camera  which  he  had  bought  at  an  auction  sale.  It 
had  belonged  to  an  aged  priest,  and  the  grocer  has 
handed  the  money  to  the  dead  man’s  heirs. 


An  Appreciation 

We  feel  sure  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  number  of  those  who  take 
Photo-Era  Magazine  month  by  month  is  increas- 
ing steadily.  This  shows  convincingly  that  the  maga- 
zine meets  a real  need  on  the  part  of  those  who  practise 
photography.  Much  of  this  growth  is  due.undoulitedly. 
to  one  reader  recommending  the  magazine  to  a friend. 
Direct  personal  recommendation  of  this  kind  is  the 
liest  possible  advertisement.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  those  who  have  helped  us  in  this  way.  We  shall 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  any  reader  who,  in  the 
future,  draws  the  attention  of  his  fellow-photographers 
to  Photo-Era  Magazixe.  The  more  readers  we  have, 
the  better  we  are  able  to  make  the  magazine  of  greater 
service  to  every  individual  camerist.  The  constantly 
increasing  number  of  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers gives  the  opportunity  for  a still  greater  effort 
to  make  Photo-Era  ^I.vGAZI^■E  a photographic  publica- 
tion of  practical  value  and  of  intellectual  inspiration 
as  well. 


Photography  and  Popular  Magazines 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  within  recent  months 
photography  and  photographers  are  receiving  more 
than  usual  publicity  in  the  so-called  popular  magazines. 
The  American  Magazine  a few  months  ago  contained 
a very  interesting  and  illuminating  article  on  Pirie 
Macdonald.  The  December.  19'2'2,  issue  of  the  same 
magazine  contains  an  illustrated  reference  to  the  life 
and  work  of  Major  Lee  Moorehouse  of  Pendleton. 
Oregon,  who,  as  an  amateur,  has  been  making  pictures 
of  Indians  and  the  historic  Northwest  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  other  well-known  periodicals  references  to 
the  work  of  photographers  appear  with  regularity. 
■\11  of  which  tends  to  advertise  photograjihy  and  to 
cause  increasing  interest  in  the  subject.  The  more 
of  this,  the  better  it  is  for  all  who  have  the  future  of 
photography  at  heart. 


Hamilton  Revelle’s  Pictures 

Eorty  pictorial  photographs  by  Hamilton  Revelle 
were  shown  for  one  week,  last  Novemlier,  in  the  Fine 
.\rts  Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Readers  of  Photo-FIra  Magazine  will 
recall  a very  engrossing  article  by  Mr.  Revelle.  “An 
,\ctor  and  his  Ilobb\  ",  which,  with  several  superb 
plates  courteously  lent  by  the  Century  Company, 
appeared  in  our  March.  19-20.  issue.  The  forty  prints 
exhibited  at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  however, 
give  a much  better  idea  of  Mr.  Revelle's  talent  as  an 
artist-photographer.  They  show  his  versatility  as  a 
pictorial  worker,  his  artistic  understanding  and  inter- 
pretive power,  his  deftness  as  a technician.  In  hi' 
activity  as  an  histrionic  artist.  Mr.  Revelle  ha>  brought 
to  his  photographic  tasks  the  faculty  of  ob-ervation 
along  strictly  artistic  lines,  a sen.se  of  the  aesthetic  and 
a fund  of  thematic  originality. 

His  “A  Night  at  the  t)pera  in  the  Time  of  I^iuis 
XI\  " is  eminently  original,  delightfully  treateil  and 
convincing  in  attention  to  historic  detail-,  .''imilarly. 
“The  Death  of  Thais"  demonstrates  how  he  has  prof- 
ited a.s  an  observant  and  sympathetic  actor-cameri-t. 
In  his  landscape-compo'itions,  he  di-play-  refined  and 
poetic  feeling  to  a high  degree — “Sunlight  and  Shadow” 
a charming  wooil-interior, ; likewise  in  his  foreign 
scenes — “Venice".  “Cnder  the  Bridge”,  “Ventimiglia”. 
“Questembert.  Brittany”  and  other-  ”Due-temt)ert”. 


an  impressive  and  vigorously  handled  theme — a superb 
full-page  plate  of  which  appeared  in  March,  1920, 
Photo-Er.a — is  one  of  Mr.  Revelle's  most  striking 
masterpieces. 

This  extremely  interesting  exhibition  was  continued 
at  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston,  48  Boylston 
Street,  for  two  weeks,  beginning  December  5,  and  was 
the  subject  of  favorably  critical  comment  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  cluli,  Tuesday,  December  .). 
Mr.  Revelle's  beautiful  jirinting-iirocess  is  entirely 
his  own — a iiractiee  ailopted  by  ^lacnaughtan,  Ander- 
son and  other  distinguished  ])ictorial  workers.  The 
prints  shown  ranged  from  5 x 7 to  8 x 10  with  broad, 
white  margins,  and  were  jilaced  under  glass.  The 
collection  will  be  seen  at  other  clubs  during  the  season, 
preferably  in  cities  where  Mr.  Revelle  happens  to  be 
playing — “Applejack”  being  the  |)iece,  in  which  he 
takes  one  of  the  leading  parts. 


Newark  Camera  Club  Opens  New  Home 

On  Monday  evening,  November  20,  and  continuing 
throughout  the  week,  the  Newark  Camera  Club  held 
open  hou.se  in  its  new  home  at  27  Franklin  Street, 
Newark,  New  .ler.sey.  The  Newark  Camera  Club  has 
been  bntfeted  aliout  from  one  place  to  another  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  when  its  spacious  home  at  878- 
880  Broad  Street  was  sold  it  became  necessary  again 
to  seek  new  quarters  and  to  move.  A boarding-hou.se 
situated  opposite  the  City  Hall  was  purchased  and  the 
clul)  moved  into  temporary  (piarters  until  ]io.s.session 
conid  be  had  of  the  home.  The  building  was  ideally 
situated,  only  a half  block  from  the  main  street  of  the 
city  and  the  [mrchase  price  was  reasonalile.  Money 
was  rai.sed  to  l)uy  the  building  by  selling  non-interest- 
bearing  certificates  to  the  members  in  denominations 
of  twenty-five  dollars.  By  this  method  a.  sufficient 
sum  was  olitained  to  take  title  and  to  allow  .some 
money  for  remodeling. 

On  May  the  first,  the  cluli  moved  in  and  the  mc7n- 
hers  began  tearing  out  aiul  remodeling.  The  building 
was  of  the  Flnglish  type — three  stories  an<l  basement 
with  sub-cellar,  and  of  brick-construction.  Every  bit 
of  wall-paper  was  removed  from  the  walls  and  the  entire 
house  rebuilt  to  suit  the  peculiar  needs  of  a photo- 
graphic organization.  The  first  floor  was  made  into 
one  large  room,  jianeled,  ainl  the  walls  were  covered 
with  burlap  in  a neutral  tint.  Under  the  burlaii,  on 
the  level  of  the  eyes,  two  strips  of  wood  were  sunk  in- 
to the  plaster,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  all  around 
the  room:  this  permitted  inserting  hooks,  two  at  the 
liottom  and  one  at  the  toi>  so  as  to  hold  gla.ss  18  x 20 
inches,  behind  which  one-man  shows  are  hung.  Club- 
pictures,  in  frames,  are  hung  over  the  one-man  shows. 
The  second  tloor  contains  the  locker-room  with  one 
liundred  steel-lockers,  print-room  and  wash-room.  The 
jirint-room  has  accommodations  for  five,  the  darkroom 
the  same  and  the  workroom,  or  wash-room,  ha-  a 
wa-h-tank  for  jilates.  another  deep  one  for  roll-film 
and  a shallow  one  for  jirints. 

The  third  floor  contains  two  enlarging  or  iirojecHon 
rooms  with  an  M lyiie  Cooper-I lewiti  lamp  situated 
between  both  room-  and  furnishing  illumination  for 
both.  .\  lantern-slifle  making  apparatus  i-  al-o  pla< cd 
here  and  a studio  with  dressing-room,  which  i-  the  pride 
of  the  club,  finishes  uj)  the  equijunent.  .\ll  workroom- 
have  running  water,  inclurling  every  booth  in  the  dark- 
room. Even  the  wood-tanks  were  built  by  a mendier. 
In  fact,  ever\  bit  of  the  work  necessary  in  the  remodel- 
ing. altering,  building  and  decorating,  except  the 
filumbing.  was  done  by  member-.  The  cluli-office  and 


cloak-room  is  in  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  and  the  base- 
ment contains  the  steward’s  room  and  the  kitchen. 

On  the  opening  night,  the  club  was  honored  by  the 
I)resence  of  Nikolas  Mnray,  the  eminent  portrait- 
photographer  of  New  York.  On  Wednesday  night 
Rabinovitch,  who  was  showing  a one-man  exhibit,  and 
members  of  the  New  Haven  and  Elysian  Camera  Clubs 
were  pre.sent.  Every  evening  finds  the  chd)house 
filled  with  admiring  visitors  who  commend  the  Newark 
members  for  their  progre.ss  and  their  beantiful  new 
home.  Photographers,  whether  amatenr,  pictorial  or 
professional,  will  always  be  welcome  at  the  Newark 
Camera  Club.  Mendjers  of  any  photographic  organiza- 
tion, if  in  the  vicinity  of  Newark,  will  do  well  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Newark  Camera  Club  and  report  to  their 
own  club  or  .society  ju.st  what  can  be  done,  even  in  a 
photograi)hic  society,  if  there  is  cooperation. 

Louis  Ruciikk. 


Spurious  Goerz  Lenses 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American 
Optical  Company  of  New  York  that  s])urious  Goerz 
lenses  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
are  sold  as  genuine.  In  fact,  such  a lens  is  in  the  pos- 
■session  of  the  company.  The  mount  is  engraved  with 
the  standard  German  engraving  of  a Dagor  dOO  mm. 
focus  (U2  inches).  Tests  made  at  the  New  A’ork  fac- 
tory and  inquiry  at  the  factory  in  Berlin  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  this  lens  is  a clever  imitation  of  a 
Goerz  Dagor,  made  to  dereiie  the  parchusir. 

If  any  readers  have  bought  German-made  Goerz 
lenses  during  the  past  two  years,  especially  of  the  Dagor 
type,  without  the  regular  guarantee-tag,  the  C.  P. 
Goerz  American  Optical  ('ompany,  317  East  34th 
Street,  New  York  City,  would  like  to  receive  a detailed 
description  of  the  lens,  and  the  individual  number  en- 
graved on  the  front  cell.  From  its  own  records  and 
those  of  the  Berlin  factory,  the  company  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  lens  is  genuine.  If  not,  the 
company  will  cooperate  gladly  to  trace  the  source 
with  a view  to  having  the  spurious  lens  rejilaced  by 
a genuine  Goerz  lens,  without  co.st  to  the  owner. 


Recognition  of  Dr.  Frank  H.  Waugh 

In  the  Boston  Herald,  Sunday,  November  li),  1922, 
there  apjieared  a half-page,  illustrated  article,  by  John 
E.  Pembcr,  on  the  photograjihic  work  of  Dr.  Frank  II. 
Waugh  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
faculty.  Readers  of  Piiotu-Ee.v  M.xg.vzine  will  re- 
member .several  illustrated  articles  that  Dr.  Waugh 
has  contributed  to  our  pages  and  we  are  very  glad  that 
his  photograi)hic  work  is  receiving  the  credit  that  it 
deserves.  Dr.  Waugh  has  extended  us  many  courte- 
sies and  his  kindly  suggestions  with  regard  to  jihoto- 
graphic  matters  have  bi'cn  valued  highly. 


Photographic  Contest  Conducted  hy  Hotels 

Dun  London  corre.spondents  call  our  attention  to  a 
rather  uuiiiue  photograjihic  conte.st  that  is  to  be  ccni- 
ducted  this  winter  by  the  hotels  in  the  Grisons  district 
of  Swilzerland.  The  proprietors  of  hotels  at  St. 
Moritz,  Pontresiua,  Saniadcn,  Davos,  Klosters,  Len- 
zerheide  and  Aro.sa,  in  connection  with  Kodak,  Ltd., 
have  agreed  to  furnish  a uund)er  of  prizes  in  the  form 
of  free  holel-accommod.itions  to  the  winners.  Need- 
less to  say,  tourists  will  be  deeply  interested  and  photog- 
rajiliy  will  receive  an  adiled  impetus  throughout  this 


winter-sport  section  of  Switzerland.  Why  would  not 
this  idea  be  an  excellent  one  to  develop  in  the  Linited 
States  and  Canada.^  The  North  American  continent 
possesses  some  of  the  most  popular  winter  and  summer 
resorts  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Hotel 
associations  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  middle  west, 
in  Florida,  in  New  England  and  Canada  might  do  well 
to  give  this  idea  serious  consideration. 


Exposition  of  Photography 

The  Camera  Club,  New  York,  is  giving  an  exposi- 
tion of  photography  at  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  Seventy-seventh  Street  and  Central 
Park,  West,  New  York,  which  opened  December  1, 
1922,  and  will  continue  until  January  31,  1923.  The 
display  consists  of  early  tyjies  of  photography  by  Moses 
Joy;  night-scenes  by  (leorge  W.  Stephenson;  pinhole- 
work  by  Edward  Ileim;  copies  of  ancient  armor  by 
Harry  P.  David;  .specimens  of  enlarging  by  Ben  T. 
Lnbschez;  nature-studies  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe  and 
Frank  V.  Chambers;  genres,  figure-studies,  architecture, 
street-.scenes,  portraits  and  landscapes.  The  exposi- 
tion embraces  the  modern  vogue  of  pictorial  photog- 
rajiliy  and  includes  almost  every  photographic  process. 
These  are  exemiilitied  by  F’loyd  Yail,  E.R.P.S.,  in 
soft-focus  work  on  Japanese  tissue;  Alexander  Keighley, 
F'.R.P.S.,  in  carbon;^Fred  Judge,  F.R.P.S.,  in  bromoil- 
transfer;  Leonard  Misonne  in  oil;  Charles  I.  Berg  in 
platinum;  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  in  gum;  George  B.  Biggs, 
Jo.seph  Petrocelli,  John  II.  Kiem,  Hal.  D.  Bernstein 
and  others  in  bromoil;  in  bromide  by  Nikolas  Aluray, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe,  W.  IC  Wihnerding,  Dr.  Martin  Degen- 
harilt.  Burton  Y.  Walcott,  Dr.  Henry  Kreuder,  et  al.; 
in  chloride  by  J.  H.  McKinley,  Walter  H.  Close,  Harry 
T.  Leonard,  Floyd  Eugene  Vail,  Dr.  I).  J.  Ruzicka;  in 
palladium  by  Paul  Strand;  in  miscellaneous  by  Karl 
Tausig,  Sophie  L.  Lauffer  and  W.  A.  ,\lcock;  besides 
examples  in  gum-platinum,  gum-palladium,  Kerotype 
transfer,  and  other  processes.  Different  kinds  of  ap- 
paratus and  instruments  used  in  photography  are 
repre.sented  also.  These  are  loaned  for  the  occasion  to 
the  Camera  Club  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
New  York  Branch.  The  mu.seum  is  open  daily  from 
9 -\.M.  to  5 p.M.  and  on  Sunday  from  1 to  5 p.m.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 


The  Photographic  Dealer  and  the  Radio 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Photographic  Dealer,  the 
point  has  been  made  that  the  photographic  supply 
dealer  was  in  an  excellent  ])o,sition  to  handle  radio- 
ec|uii)meiit.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  many 
])hotographic  dealers  were  also  opticians  and,  hence, 
were  accustomed  to  handling  scientific  apparatus. 
Ju.st  how  far  this  suggestion  will  be  accepted  in  England 
is  a (pie.stion.  In  the  Ihiited  States  the  radio  is  rapidly 
becoming  almost  a household  necessity  and  whether 
the  photograi)hic  dealer  or  the  electrical  supply- 
house  is  the  logical  distributor,  is  a matter  to  be 
iletermined.  F’or  .some  rea.son.  in  England  the  photo- 
graphic dealer  has  been  iiointed  out  as  being  an  excel- 
lent distributor  and  it  has  been  added  that  radio- 
a])j)uratus  con.stitutes  a profitable  side-line  which  he 
may  utili.se  to  advantage  during  a lull  in  the  photo- 
gra])hic  .sea.son.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  idea, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlie  point  has  been  raised, 
and  by  a iiublication  .so  well  known  as  The  Photographic 
Dealer.  Perhaps,  a little  later,  a definite  exiiression 
on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  dealers  in  the 
United  States. 
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Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography,  1*)23 

The  Tenth  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Pictorial 
Photography  will  be  held  March  -2  to  SI.  li)2S.  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  .\cadeiny  of  Science 
and  ,\rt.  Xo  ])hotograi)hic  salon  in  .Vmerica  is  more 
popular  or  arouses  greater  interest  among  jnctorial 
workers.  The  attendance  is  always  large,  and  ample 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  public  to  visit  the  salon 
during  the  hours  of  10  ,\.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  week  days 
and  2 to  (i  p.m.  on  Sundays. 

.\dmi.ssion  is  free  to  all.  Entry-forms  and  further 
information  may  be  olitaiued  from  Chas.  K.  .\rcher. 
secretary,  1412  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Interest  in  Photographic  .\rts  and  Crafts 
Exposition  is  Growing 

Ix  the  December.  1922.  issue  we  announced  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  hold  an  International 
Photographic  .Vrts  and  Crafts  Exposition  at  Crand 
Central  Palace.  X'ew  A'ork  City,  .\pril  21  to  28,  1923. 
I'nder  the  experienced  management  of  the  National 
Exposition  Comiiany.  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  witli 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Mc.\lpin.  the  number  of 
manufacturers  aiul  dealers  who  have  signed  contracts 
for  .space  is  increasing  rapidly.  I'p  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press  with  this  issue  of  Photo-Eu.x  M.\g.xzixe, 
the  list  includes  the  following: 

.\nsco  Company 

-\merican  Uaylo  Corporation 

American  Lux  Products  Company 

.\dam  .\rchinal 

.\be  Cohen's  Exchange.  Inc. 

.\merican  Photograi)hic  Publishing  Coni])any 
Bausch  N Eomb  0]>tical  Company 
Brandis  N Sons, 

Brieloff  Mfg.  Co. 

C.  (,.  Willoughby.  Inc. 

Capitol  Photo-Supply  Co. 

Frank  V.  Chaml>ers.  Publisher 
Gevaert  Company  of  .America 
George  Muiqihy,  Inc. 

Harold  M.  Bennett 
Herliert  N Huesgen  Company 
Hex  07)tical  Company 
•John  G.  Mar.'hall 

Motion-Picture  Aj)paratus  Comi)any 
PnoTr>-ER.'L  M-xg.\zixe 
Pre'to  Maniifacturing  Company 
B.  .1.  Eitzsimons  Corporation 
I{oehrig-BielenI>erg  Co..  Inc. 

Spencer  I>-ns  Company 


Gustav  Heyde,  Dresden.  Germany 
Ilford.  London.  England  _ 
lea  Company,  Dresden,  Germany 
.1.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd..  London.  England 
Jules  Uichard.  Paris.  P i’ance 
Kamera-4Verkstaett(Mi,  Dresden.  Germany 
Lifa  Company,  .Vugsburg,  Germany 
Lumiere  et  Jougla,  Lyon-Montplaisir,  France 
L.  O.  Bittner.  iSlunich,  Germany 
Mimosa  Company.  Dresden,  Germany 
Plaubel  Camera  Lens  Company,  Frankfort, 
Germany 

'Fhowe  Kamera  Werke,  Dresden,  (iennany 
I’nger  N Hoffman.  Dresden,  (iernuniy 


First  International  Salon  of  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America 

Foh  many  years  there  has  been  a demand  for  a 
reju-esentative  Photograi)hic  Salon  in  New  York — a 
demand  logical,  not  merely  from  the  location  and  size 
of  the  city,  but  on  account  of  its  im|)ortance  as  an  art 
and  photographic  center  and  as  a magnet  for  country- 
wide visitors  in  .search  of  what  is  newest  ami  best  in 
both  these  lines  of  endeavor. 

With  the  institution  of  the  .Vrt  Center  and  through 
its  generous  cooperation  as  a wliolc,  the  Pictorial 
Photogra])her.s  of  America,  one  of  the  founding  and 
comi)onent  organizations  of  that  t)ody,  are  enat)led  to 
announce  an  International  Salon,  to  be  held  at  tlu,‘ 
Galleries  of  the  ,\rt  Center.  (!.)  East  .Kith  Street,  New 
^ ork  City,  throughout  the  month  of  May,  1923. 
These  Galleries  are  convenient  of  access  and  are 
situated  in  what  has  come  to  l)c  the  artistic  nucleus 
of  the  city;  and  they  furnish  ample,  suitable,  well- 
lighted  s])ace  for  an  exhibition — if  the  entries  warrant- - 
of  .several  hundred  jjrints. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  representative 
foreign  i)hotography ; but  we  arc  equally  desirous  to 
show  a large  collect  ion  of  the  best  .Vmerican  work. 
In  view  of  the  imi)ortance  which  naturally  attaches  to 
this  event,  and  wliich  we  shall  aim  iti  every  way  to 
signalize,  we  urge  the  early  and  earnest  cob|>crat ion  of 
all  pictorial  workers  throughout  the  world. 

'I'he  Jury  of  Selection  will  be  announced  in  advance 
f)f  tlie  Flxinbition.  Consideration  of  all  [jictiires  will 
be  delil)crate  and  impartial,  .\cceptance  will  be  re- 
stricted to  work  that  combines  high  artistic  excel- 
lence with  perfection  of  techni(|ue.  It  is  probable 
that  we  shall  also  choo.se.  from  the  .\mericau  section, 
tlie  contents  f)f  our  next  .\mnial,  Picloria!  riiolmjrajihn 
ui  Amcriru.  lU.’A.  Fhitry-ff)rms  with  ])recise  data  will 
be  distribute<l  at  an  early  dale.  Wm.  .Vu  oi  k. 
chairman.  It  Wall  Street,  and  G.  W.  llumxG,  secre- 
tary. ,)1  West  Pith  Street,  New  \'ork  Cit\. 


It  is  of  .special  interest  to  note  the  increasing  number 
of  foreign  firms  that  are  to  t>e  represented.  The  inter- 
national character  of  the  coming  exposition  i'  shown 
clearly  by  the  unusual  attention  given  it  by  European 
manufacturers: 


( arl  Zeiss.  Jena.  Germany 
( . Hamstein.  Basle.  Switzerland 
Ernemann  Werke.  Dresden.  Germany 
F'.rtel  Werke.  Munich.  Germany 
Franke  X Heidecke.  Braunschweig,  tiermany 
tiriffin.  Gindon.  England 
t>riffin  X 'ons.  Ltd..  I>^)ndon.  England 
Uodenstock.  Munich.  Germany 
(i.  .\  Kraus.  Stuttgart.  Germany 


Marcellus  Low 

J'uE  funeral  of  Marcellu-  lyow.  who  died  in  Franklin, 
Pa.,  on  Weilne^ilay.  .November  22.  I!I22.  took  |)lace 
at  his  home.  43  ( linton  .\venue.  The  service-  were 
conducted  by  the  I'ev.  (.eorge  (’nin-lon.  p;i-tor  of  the 
( linton  .Vvenue  M E.  ( hurch.  and  .Ma-onic  -ervice- 
were  eondueted  by  Past  Ma-ler  Fr.ink  B Seeley.  D D 
The  bearers  were  member-  of  Kingston  Ixidge.  \o.  |U. 
of  which  he  was  a member.  Mr.  lx)W  was  ,a  -ale-man 
for  Spragme-llathaway  < om|)any  of  Wi  -t  Somervilli-. 
Mass.,  ami  had  many  friend-  in  the  photogra])hic 
trade  as  well  a-  in  Franklin.  He  i-  survived  by  hi- 
father  William  P.  lx)w  of  thi-  city  and  one  brother. 
Ix)U  Ix)«,  of  Wilke— Barre.  Pa 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


PiCTouiAL  Photography  in  America  for  Size 

8x11  inches.  97  pages.  70  full-page  illustrations. 

Printed  on  De  Jonge  Art  Mat  paper.  Introduction 

by  Albert  Sterner.  Price,  heavy  board-covers,  $3.00. 

New  York:  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America,  1922. 

The  third  volume  of  Pictorial  Photography  in 
America  has  made  its  welcome  appearance.  One  can- 
not overlook  the  excellent  typography  and  halftone- 
work  as  shown  in  this  latest  collection  of  representative 
American  pictorial  photographs.  William  Edwin 
Rudge  is  the  printer,  and  the  Beck  Engraving  (’ompany 
the  makers  of  the  halftones.  Erederick  W.  Goudy 
designed  the  cover.  The  publication-committee  in- 
cluded Guy  Gaylor  Clark.  G.  W.  Harting,  Dr.  Theron 
W.  Kilmer,  Jose])h  R.  Ma.son,  Henry  Hoyt  Moore, 
Cornelia  White,  Mildred  Ruth  Wilson,  and  Jerry  1). 
Drew,  chairman.  The  committee  of  .selection  included 
Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee,  John  Paul  Edwards.  G.  W.  Hartiug, 
Dr.  Arnold  Genthe,  Gertrude  Kasebier  an<l  O.  C. 
Reiter.  It  will  be  seen  that  the.se  two  imi)ortant  com- 
mittees were  composed  of  workers  who  were  well 
qualified  to  serve  to  advantage. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introduction,  "Sincerity”, 
by  Albert  Sterner,  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  keynote 
of  all  true  pictorial  art.  Henry  Hoyt  Moore  contrib- 
utes "The  Year’s  Progress",  and  he  brings  to  light  a 
number  of  facts  well  worth  consideration.  Among 
other  things  he  says,  "But  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  working  to  popularise  photography  as  an  art  as  well 
as  to  demonstrate  our  own  artistic  feeling  and  technical 
skill,  and  we  ought  not  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  a 
difficult  branch  of  our  work  (bromoil),  to  the  di.scour- 
agement  of  those  who  would  seek  to  share  the  delights 
of  a beautiful  recreation.”  Heyworth  Campbell  jioints 
out  some  more  fundamental  truths  in  his  article,  "On 
Ideas”,  which  concludes  the  text -matter  preceding  the 
ilhi.strations. 

’Pile  student  of  pictorial  photography  will  find  much 
to  arrest  his  attention,  much  that  will  benefit  him  and, 
jierhaps,  much  that  will  puzzle  him  in  the  .seventy-six 
illustrations.  The  jury  of  selection  is  too  well  known 
for  us  to  doubt  that  it  did  its  best  to  obtain  a repre- 
.seiitative  collection  of  American  pictorial  ])hotograi)hs. 
Whether  we  have  advanced  or  not.  during  19^'i,  these 
seventy-six  prints  will  help  ns  to  lontimie  more 
enthusiastically  than  ever  before  to  .seek  that  ideal — 
that  intangible  something  that  beckons  us  onward, 
aTid,  we  hope,  ever  upward  in  pictorial  photograi)hy. 
Space  will  not  permit  a complete  list  of  ])ictorial  con- 
tributors, but  we  will  mention  enough  of  them  to  show 
that  "Pictorial  Photography  in  America  for  19‘i2”  is 
rci)re.sentative  of  American  ])ictorial  thought  and  skill. 
Among  the  many  well-known  ])ictoriali.sts  we  find: 
Ernest  M.  Pratt,  Dr.  Chas.  11.  Jaeger,  II.  A.  Latimer, 
Paul  Wiernm,  Arnold  Genthe,  William  H.  Zerbe, 
William  Elbert  Macnaughtan,  Harry  C.  Phibbs, 
Clarence  II.  White,  Jane  Reece,  Dr.  1).  J.  Rnzicka, 
Erancis  O.  Libby,  Jerry  D.  Drew,  John  Paul  Edwards, 


George  Henry  High,  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee,  Sophie  L. 
Lanffer,  Clara  E.  Sipprell,  J.  Anthony  Bill,  Edward 
W’eston,  Anson  Herrick,  E.  L.  Mix,  G.  W.  Harting, 
William  A.  Alcock,  A'largaret  Watkins,  W.  H.  Porter- 
field, Rabinovitch,  Louis  Fleckenstein,  Ben.  J.  Lub- 
schez,  Charles  K.  Archer  and  Herbert  B.  Turner. 

The  liook  ends  with  a statement  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America,  an  account 
of  the  development  of  the  society,  written  by  its 
president.  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee,  and  an  index  to  articles, 
authors  and  photographs.  Inasmuch  as  the  volume 
is  published  with  no  intention  of  receiving  pecuniary 
profit  therefrom,  and  the  entire  cost  mu.st  be  met  by 
its  sale,  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  cooperate  by 
placing  orders  with  us  at  once.  The  edition  is  limited 
and  Photo-Era  Magazine  wishes  to  do  its  share  to 
make  this  third  pictorial  review  a financial  success. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1923. 
Volume  XXXVII.  Edited  by  Percy  Y.  Howe.  296 
pages  of  text;  16.5  illustrations;  23  inserts.  Price, 
paper,  $1.75;  cloth  (Library  Edition),  $2.50.  Post- 
age according  to  zone.  New  V’ork:  George  Murphy, 
57  East  9th  Street,  sole  .sales-agent. 

It  is  conceded  generally  that  it  is  good  for  a nation, 
a community,  an  organization  or  an  individual  to  have 
an  opportunity,  regularly,  for  introspection.  That  is, 
to  have  a look  at  ourselves  externally  and  internally. 
Among  photographers  in  the  United  States,  the  "Ameri- 
can Annual  of  Photography”  .serves  the  purpose  of 
])re.senting  a cro.ss-section  of  American  amateur  and 
professional  photography  which  is  worth  serious  con- 
sideration and  study.  Whether,  as  individuals  or  as 
organizations,  we  believe  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  progress  or  not,  the  "American  Annual  of  Photog- 
raphy, 1923”  will  help  us  to  decide.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptions; but  in  the  main,  what  we  find  to  read  or  to 
view  in  its  pages  may  be  assumed  to  represent  Ameri- 
can photographic  thought  and  work  at  the  threshold 
of  the  new  year.  The  new  volume,  editorially  and 
typogra|)hically,  we  believe  to  lie  superior  to  the  ex- 
cellent edition  of  a year  ago.  The  quality  of  the  paper 
and  the  halftones  is  better  throughout.  The  publishers 
should  feel  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

The  literary  contributions  offer  the  reader  variety 
with  many  exceptionally  jiractical  and  interesting 
Iiapers  on  special  branches  of  photography.  Among 
fhe  well-known  authorities  who  furnish  jihotographic 
information  and  comment  of  value,  we  find  Paul  L. 
Anderson,  A.  H.  Beardsley,  Sigismund  Blumann,  C. 
II.  Claudy,  George  W.  French,  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer, 
August  Krug,  Warren  R.  Laity,  A.  Lockett,  Marcus 
Lovelace,  Carrol  B.  Neblette,  Percy  Neymann,  Charles 
II.  Partington,  George  Steele  Sevmour,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  James  G.  Tannahill,  Frank  A.  Waugh,  Wil- 
liam II.  Zerbe  and  many  others. 

The  pictorial  contrilnitions  are  no  less  interesting 
and  valuable;  and,  among  these,  we  find  lectures  by 
such  sterling  workers  as  Louis  Astrella,  Lawrence 
Baker,  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals,  Louis  E.  Bucher,  Edgar  A. 
Cohen,  O.  C.  Conkling,  William  S.  Davis,  Dr.  E. 
Detlef.sen,  Louis  A.  Dyar,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Theodore  Eitel,  William  Shewell  Ellis,  Louis  Flecken- 
steiii,  George  W.  French,  John  II.  Garo,  Louis  A. 
Goetz,  G.  II.  S.  Harding,  G,  W.  Hartiug,  Belle  .lohnson, 
Carl  Kattelman,  Taizo  Kato,  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer, 
August  Krug,  B.  E.  Langland,  Sophie  L.  Lauti'er,  A. 
Lockett,  Oscar  Maurer,  Percy  Neymann,  Dr.  J.  B, 
Pardoe,  Charles  II.  Partington,  W.  II.  Porterfield,  IV. 
C.  Sawyer,  George  Steele  Seymour,  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt, 

{Continued  on  Page  58) 
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A RESTAOIAXT  IX  SWITZERLAXD  WILL  CADBY 


Lately  we  have  ha'i  to  juflge  a pliotographic  com- 
petition organi'C'l  hy  a paper  <levote<l  to  mir-'ing. 
Xur^s  are.  of  eonr'e.  ^catterefl  all  r>ver  the  country; 
and  this  paper  reprc'Cnt'  a great  numher  of  them, 
eon'efjuently  it  may  lx>  a.''Umed  that  the  work  .sent 
in  i'  typical  of  the  majority.  There  were  three  clas-e'; 
■Vo.  1.  for  photograph-  of  profe--ir)nal  interest;  No.  -2. 
for  those  that  toM  a tale;  and  No.  for  the  prettie-t 
picture,  "tres-  was  laid  on.  and  enemiragement  guven 
for.  the  l>e-t  effort-  devoted  to  obtaining  photographs 
of  profe--ional  intere-t.  as  it  was  thought  that  the 
illu-trations  of  thi-  -uhject  -hould  -timulate  enthu-iasm 
for  the  evervflay  work  of  so  many  women  at  the  present 
time,  ^^'ho.  it  was  a-ked.  could  erpial  these  patient 
practitioners  in  opportunitie-  to  record  the  many 
pathetic,  curative  r>r  even  technical  developments  of 
their  regular  round  of  specialised  and  intelligent  work.' 

The  re-ults.  in  this  particular,  were  somewhat  disap- 
pointing. trreat  number-  of  prints  were  sent  in;  but 


the  class  devoted  to  the  i)rofes>ioual  iiilercsf  was  not 
well  represented.  There  were  a few.  a scry  few.  pietuo's 
that  visualised  the  beneficent  calling;  Imf  most  of  them 
were  simply  holida\-.-nap-hots.  This  would  seem  to 
-how  that  nur.-e-.  generally — in  this  country,  at  least  — 
do  not  take  photogra[)hy  very  ,-eriou-ly.  It  is  viewed 
rather  a-  a hobby  than  a-  a useful  auxiliarv  avocation 
to  their  ordinary  work  in  conneelion  with  which  it 
could  be  mo-t  valuable.  We  certainly  do  not  feel  in- 
clined to  blame  nnr-e-  for  not  taking  photography  a- 
a -eriou-  pur-uit.  .\o  tioubt.  the  gravity  of  -o  much 
of  their  wf>rk  weigh-  on  them  to  -neb  an  extent  that 
they  are  glad  to  e-eape  from  it  in  their  time  off;  and. 
|)0--iblv.  they  do  not  even  wi-h  to  be  reminde(|  of  it 
in  their  phrrfograjjhie  record-.  .\t  the  -anie  lime,  it  i- 
a pity;  for.  no  doubt,  much  u-efni  photography  might 
be  done  in  conneelion  with  nur-ing.  I!ul  the  com- 
petition certainly  dcnion  trate-  that  niir-e-  arc  en- 
thu-iastic  amateur  photographer-;  ami.  if  it  ajjpeal- 


to  them  only  as  a hobby — to  be  indulged  in  apart  from 
their  work — it  is  achieving  a good  purpose. 

Major  Laws  has  been  lecturing  most  interestingly 
at  the  Royal  Photographic  Salon  on  the  progress  of 
Aerial  Photography.  He  stated  that,  whereas  in  1914 
— when  photography  from  airplanes  was  in  its  infancy — 
it  was  difficult  to  locate  di.smounted  troops  on  negatives 
made  at  anything  higher  than  3,000  feet,  it  was  now 
possible  to  see  even  birds  when  photographed  from  a 
distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles.  Among  the  excel- 
lent slides  shown  was  one  which  proved  his  statement. 
It  was  of  pigeons  feeding  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  The  picture  was  made  at  the  height  named; 
and  we  hope  that  this  wonderful  advance  in  aerial 
photography  will  not  have  to  be  applied  to  warfare, 
but  rather  to  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

We  had  occasion,  while  in  Switzerland,  to  photograph 
a difficult  subject;  that  is  to  say,  difficult  from  the  point 
of  view  of  rendering  the  extremes  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  plate.  It  was  a particularly  dark  corner  of  a dark, 
old  restaurant,  illuminated  by  a small  window  and  the 
diffused  light  that  came  from  the  rest  of  the  room.  As 
the  plateholder  was  inserted,  we  thought,  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  our  favorite  film  to  distinguish  itself. 
The  camera  was  facing  directly  toward  the  window — 
as  can  be  seen  by  the  illustration — and  three  minutes' 
exposure  was  gi\’en  with  commercial  ortho-portrait 
film.  Readers  must  judge  of  the  result  for  themselves, 
if  the  editor  finds  room  for  the  reproduction;  l)Ut  we 
considered  it  entirely  satisfactory;  because  far  more 
detail  in  the  shadows  can  be  seen  in  the  print  than 
could  be  discovered  on  the  groundglass;  and  the  pattern 
of  the  fence,  and  other  objects  outside  the  window,  are 
easily  distinguishable  against  the  two  little  stained- 
glass  figures  on  the  glass.  Alost  photographers  know 
the  difficidties  of  including  an  uncurtained  window  in 
a photograph;  and  these  difficulties  are,  of  course,  im- 
mensely Increased  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  interior 
is  a particularly  dark  one,  and  the  exposure  must  of 
necessity  be  long.  Under  such  conditions,  we  are  all 
only  too  familiar  with  the  tendency  of  negatives  to 
show  dense  chalk  on  the  highlights  and  soot,  without 
detail,  in  the  shadows.  Perhaps  the  editor  will  offer 
sometime  an  advanced  workers’  prize  for  the  best- 
rendered  subject  looking  out  of  a window,  but  in- 
cluding a part  of  the  interior.  It  would  form,  at  least, 
a good  exercise  in  careful  timing  and  development,  and 
readers  could  ]>ut  their  favorite  plate  to  the  severest 
of  tests.  The  camera  used  in  our  experiment  w'as  an 
ordinary  334  x 4j4  roll-film  kodak,  wdth  an  adaptable 
back  and  focusing-screen  and  plateholilers.  The  lens 
was  of  the  inexjjensive  variety  of  rapid  rectilinear 
usually  found  on  these  cameras. 

The  Orisons  hotel-keepers  are  nothing  if  not  enter- 
prising. A big  ijhotographic  competition  is  being 
orgainsed  by  them  this  winter,  in  connection  with 
Kodak,  Ltd.,  for  guests  staying  in  the  winter-sport 
villages.  There  are  to  be  about  twenty  first  prizes 
which  will  consist  of  one  week’s  extra  stay  free  at  the 
hotel  wherever  the  lucky  prize-winning  guest  is  stop- 
ping. If  the  winner  must,  of  necessity,  go  home  on  the 
original  date  arranged,  he  can  transfer  his  ])rize  to  a 
friend.  There  w'ill  also  be  second  prizes  that  will  en- 
title the  holders  to  three  days’  free  stay.  As  the  tariff, 
at  mo.st  of  these  Ijig  hotels,  varies  between  fourteen 
and  thirty  francs  (Swiss)  a day,  it  will  be  realised  that 
the  prizes  have  fjuite  a substantial  value  in  addition  to 
the  photographic  prestige  and  distinction  that  the  win- 
ning of  them  will  undoubtedly  give.  The  conditions 
are  to  be  extremely  simple,  but  are  not  yet  in  print. 
Of  course,  a Kodak  must  be  u.sed,  and  the  set  of  pictures 
that  tells  of  the  jolliest  holiday — quite  irrespective  of 


photographic  technique — will  take  the  prize.  The 
idea  that  competitors  need  not  worry  about  making 
good  negatives  is,  no  doubt,  an  attraction,  at  least,  to 
the  beginner;  for  it  gives  confidence  to  the  man  with 
ideas  and  no  skill.  However,  all  experienced  photog- 
raphers know'  that  good  technique  is  a great  help  in 
telling  any  tale  by  photography;  consequently,  careful 
workers  are  not  likely  to  be  placed  at  a disadvantage 
by  this  condition.  The  judging  is  to  be  carried  out  at 
one  center,  and  the  results  immediately  telephoned  to 
all  the  other  sports-villages.  As  the  Grisons  includes 
St.  Moritz,  Pontresina,  Samaden,  Davos,  Klosters, 
Lenzerheide  and  Arosa,  as  well  as  a number  of  smaller 
places,  there  is  likely  to  be  lively  interest  and  rivalry. 


Book  Reviews 

{Continued  from  Page  56) 

P.  F.  Squire,  May  L.  Smith,  William  T.  Starr,  Louis  J. 
Steele,  Lou  Sweet,  James  G.  Tannahill,  James  Thomp- 
son, Floyd  Vail,  John  M.  Whitehead,  William  H.  Zerbe 
and  a large  number  of  amateur  and  professional 
w'orkers. 

The  volume  concludes  wdth  the  American  Annual 
Formulary,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chemical 
Elements,  Comparative  Plate-Speed  Numbers,  Thermo- 
Development  Chart,  Calculating  Distances  in  Enlarg- 
ing and  Reducing,  Distances  for  LTse  in  Focusing, 
Length  of  Studios  and  Uniform  System  for  Stops.  The 
lists  of  American  Photographic  Societies  and  Camera 
Clubs  contains  sixty-eight  names,  w'hich  represents  a 
gratifying  increase,  although  as  compared  to  foreign 
countries — especially  Great  Britain — the  number  of 
camera  clubs  in  the  LTnited  States  is  still  very  small. 
Copies  of  the  “American  Annual  of  Photography, 
1923"  may  now  be  obtained  from  photographic  dealers 
or  from  Photo-Er.v  Magazine.  The  edition  is  limited 
and  the  demand  is  great.  Orders  should  be  placed  at 
once. 

Dallas  Camera  Club  Admits  Women 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Dallas  Camera  Club,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  the  members  voted  unanimously  to  admit 
women  to  full  membership  in  the  club.  Also,  it  was 
voted  to  admit  the  wives  of  members  as  social  members, 
they  to  pay  no  initiation  fee  or  dues.  However,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  equipment.  Social 
members  are  invited  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  club 
and  to  make  use  of  the  special  room  set  aside  for  their 
use. 

The  Importance  of  Good  White  Ink 

At  this  time  of  year,  the  photographic  album  re- 
ceives more  attention  than  usual.  The  winter-even- 
ings otfer  the  o]3portunity  to  collect  and  to  arrange 
scattered  vacation-  or  travel-pictures  in  photographic 
albums.  This  done,  it  is  vitally  important  that  each 
picture  be  carefully  and  accurately  titled.  J.  W. 
Johnston,  New'  Arts  Building,  Rochester,  New  A’ork, 
has  jjerfected  a white  writing-fluid,  known  as  Snow- 
White,  which  answ'ers  every  requirement  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  several  years  of  sati.sfactory  service  in  our 
own  editorial  office.  We  are  pleased  to  suggest  Snow' 
White  to  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  a well-made, 
permanent  white  ink  for  use  on  dark-colored  mounts. 
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“Ri^ht  Side  Up  With  Care!” 

H.  P.  WEBB 


PEAK,  in  California,  called  Lookout 
Mountain,  is  situated  some  six  or 
seven  miles  from  llie  writer's  home. 
It  rises  about  l.SOd  feet  above  the 
valley,  and.  like  its  more  famous 
namesake,  it  commands  a sjilendid  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  wonderful  jianorama.  To  the  westward  lies 
the  Santa  Aloniea  Range,  stretching  to  the 
Pacific,  tthieh  on  a clear  day  is  seen  for  many 
miles  to  the  southward.  Twenty-five  miles  from 
the  mainland  ma>'  be  seen  Catalina,  the  "Alagie 
I'le  ".  To  the  southeast,  stretching  mile  after 
mile,  is  the  great  city  of  Los  .Vngeles.  Last- 
wardl>-  rise  the  Sierra  Aladre  Mountains,  and 
beyond  t)ld  Raldy  and  fira>’  Ihiek  glimmer  under 
their  weight  of  snow.  On  a very  clear  day.  Mt. 
San  Jacinto  may  be  seen,  standing  alone,  nearly 
twelve  thousand  feet  high,  and  almo't  ninety 
mile-  away.  .V  wonderfully  fertile  valley,  dotted 
with  rajiiflly  growing  towns,  is  seen  to  the  north- 
ward and  beyond  are  mr)untaiiis  and  more  moun- 
tain' and  still  more  mountaiii'l 

do  this  remarkable  little  mountain,  there  are 
two  avenues  of  apjiroach:  one  a trail,  ii'cd  by  the 
'elect  few  who  have  not  forgotten  the  U'e  of  their 
jiedal  extremitie';  the  other,  an  automobile-road. 
U'ei]  by  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  school 
of  exercise,  and  who  seek  to  o\ereome  all  ob'ta- 
elc'.  mountains  included.  b>-  way  of  lea'I  rc'i't- 
anee.  Now  the  writer  somewhat  jiridc'  hini'clf 
in  the  belief  tliat  lie  belongs  to  the  former  ehi". 
Nf)wadav'.  almo't  anyone  can  own  an  automo- 
bile; but  i'  it  a'  ea'>  to  own  a stout  jiair  of  leg'.^ 
Not  infref)uent.ly.  he  take-  thi'  little  hike  to  the 
to[)  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

t)n  one  of  tho'C  wf)n(lerfnl  spring  <lay'.  in 
which  there  wa'  ju't  chill  enough  in  the  air  to 
make  one  respond  readily  to  jih^'ical  effort,  the 
writer  was  standing  on  the  toji  of  thi-  mountain. 
•\'  he  stfKKl  there,  after  the  vigorous  climb,  and 
wa'  feeling  the  exhilaration  whir  h come-  to  one 


at  sueh  times,  he  was  greeted  with  a hearty 
‘‘hello".  Looking  at  thesjieaker.  who  pro\'ed  to 
be  a portl\'  man  with  a |)ros|)erous  air,  the  w riter 
recognised.  chiefl\-  through  his  smile,  a chum  of 
his  boyhood-days. 

"Hello,  Bill;  how's  your  li\(“i  ? " 

“ddirned  over!" 

“How's  your  liw'r"  was  the  familiar  salutation, 
with  which  the  writer,  as  a Ixn-,  and  his  friends 
greeted  oneanother.  If  all  was  well,  the  ri'joinder 
would  be.  "Right  side  u])  with  care";  but  if  any- 
thing— no  matter  what — was  wrong,  the  answer 
would  b(>,  “d'urned  over  ". 

Bill's  answer,  although  given  in  a faeihious 
manner,  caused  the  writer  to  woiuh'r. 

d'here  followed  a delightful  hour  in  w hich  i-em- 
iniscenees  were  exehangeil  and  there  were  li\iMl 
over  again  the  days  of  boyhood,  the  ila\s  of 
enthusiasm,  of  ho|)es  and  ambitions  without 
limit;  the  da>s  when  to  tramj)  a sc'ore  of  miles 
o\-er  till'  hills  and  along  the  streams  meant 
scarcely  a test  of  strength.  At  length  the  writer 
askeil  his  old  friend  ; 

"Bill,  how  did  \-ou  get  n])  here!-'  " 

Lor  ausw(>r.  Bill  pointed  to  a lirautiful  limou- 
sine. parked  by  the  road  some  two  hundred  feel 
away.  Then  he  confessed : "I  don't  think  I 

could  walk  up  here  to  save  my  life.  " 

Bill  had  been  more  than  siieeessful  in  the  biisi- 
nc's-world;  and.  once  during  the  conversation, 
the  writer  imagined  he  detected  the  lea't  little 
iiit  of  j)ity  for  hini'clf,  beeaii'e  of  the  man\'  \car' 
he  had  s])ent  at  a mode't  salary,  and  of  the  eoni- 
|)arati\'ely  'Uiall  aeeuinulation  of  worldl\-  good-, 
that  Ih'  po'SC'-ed,  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  writer 
now  felt  truly  'orry  for  Bill.  who.  although  he 
eontrolleil  a large  bank-aeeonnt.  had  a large 
wai't-line  which  he  difi  not  t-ontrol.  and  a pair 
of  leg-  w liieh  had  lo-t  iiineli  of  their  former  |iow(T. 

The  writer  liO'  jn-t  re-read,  w ith  a great  deal  of 
intere-t.  William  budlum  - article.  "Side-Trip- 
in Camera-Land  .\ft>ot".  ))ubli-he.|  in  tlie  May. 


G1 


]!)15,  issue  of  PnoTO-PiKA  Magazine,  in  wliicli 
tlial  aiitlior  confesses  to  begin  his  article  with 
“footnotes”.  Now,  footing  it  plays  a most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  writer’s  life — this  is  particularly 
true  along  about  the  first  of  the  month  -also, 
when  not  on  one  of  his  footing-expeditions  in 
caincra-land,  he  is  engaged  in  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  foot  the  ledger,  tor  his  daily  oeeujia- 
tion  is  the  jirosaie  task  of  teaeliing  bookkeejiing 
to  liigh-sehool  students. 

The  writer  likes  lliat  man  Ludlum,  although  he 
has  never  met  liim.  He  likes  his  neighboi'hood- 
pietnres,  his  l>its  of  “liomey  " verse,  and  his  narra- 
tivi’S  of  eamera-rambles.  Another  of  laidlum's 
articles  is  entitled  "If  You  Cannot  iMotor, 
Walk”.  This  the  writer  would  change  to  "If 
'S’ou  Can  Motor,  Whdk".  Leave  \’onr  ear  at 
home  very  often  and  walk.  Just  stretch  out  your 
legs  and  walk,  d’ake  a long  stride  and  move  your 
feet  (|uiekly,  too.  Walk  as  fast  as  you  can  with 
as  long  ste])s  as  you  can  take.  If  >'ou  tire,  stop; 
ramble  about  a bit,  then  stride  onward.  Keej) 
going  till  you  sweat —the  word  is  used  advisedl\'; 
pers])ire  is  too  mild  a tenu. 

Oh  ves,  the  dailv  dozen  is  fine,  so  is  the  wood- 
l.ile,  the  lav\  u-mower,  ami  the  spadiug-fork;  but 


to  you  city-folks  who  live  sedentary  lives,  the.se 
are  not  sufficient.  There  is  not  enough  wood  to 
cut;  the  lawn  is  not  large  enough,  and  there  is 
not  enough  ground  in  your  garden  for  daily  work. 
Setting-uj)  exercises,  splendid  as  they  are,  are  not 
sufficient  unless  su])])lemented  by  walking. 

At  this  point  the  writer  wonders  whether  the 
Editor  may  not  inform  him  that  he  is  the  Editor 
of  Thoto-Eha  Magazine,  and  not  of  Physical 
Culture;  but  it  is  to  eaniera-lovers  that  he  writes, 
lias  your  enthusiasm  waneil.^  Do  you  take  the 
keen  delight  in  exjiressiug  your  jiietorial  ideas 
that  you  used  to  do?  Do  you  often  seek  the  fa- 
vored sj)ot  at  the  i>roper  time?  In  short,  are  you 
as  eamera-wi.s(>  as  you  might  be?  If  not,  “How's 
your  liver?"  Is  not  the  cause,  jiartly,  at  least,  in 
your  ])hysieal  eoiiditiou?  Can  you  interjiret 
nature  at  its  lu'st  if  you  yourself  are  not  in  tune 
with  nature  and  her  moods? 

Now  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  parade  his 
virtues,  far  from  it,  nor  does  he  wish  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  acme 
of  jihysieal  jierfeetion.  He  merely  wishes  to  pass 
along  that  which  has  done  him  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  He  eonfes.ses  to  having  jiassed 
that  dreaded  dead-line  of  forty-five,  beyond  which 


no  one  may  lay  claim  to  beins  young,  anil  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  keeijing  liis  waist-line  smaller 
than  his  chest-mcasnrement.  lie  also  confesses 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  the  life  of  the  usual 
eity-man.  whose  occupation  is  sedentar\-;  and 
that,  one  day.  he  awoke  to  the  realisation  that 
he  eould  no  longer  take  a walk  of  five  miles  or 
eliml)  a steep  hill  without  becoming  unduly  tired. 
He  then  began  to  wonder  whether  he  could  really 


ha])s,  these  have  become  so  commou])lace  to  you 
that  you  have  ceased  to  look  for  the  j)ictiires(pie 
in  them.  Try  to  get  out  on  foot  in  some  ])art  of 
the  town  with  whieli  you  are  not  familiar.  \ on 
will  be  amazed  to  learn  how  many  subjects  there 
are  niion  which  to  try  your  camera-skill. 

But.  perhaj)s.  you  ])refer  the  country;  most 
city-folks  do.  Try  this:  At  the  close  of  your 

work  for  the  day.  take  a street-car  which  goes  out. 


fT'RIOSITY 


P.  WKIil! 


"come  liack  then  he  took  liinisclf  vigorou>l>'  in 
hand  and  he  finds  liiinself.  tfi-day.  iu)l  oidy  able 
to  cope  with  many  a young  man  or  boy  on  the 
hike,  but  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly  a'  well. 

Having  a long  street-car  ride  to  his  work  each 
morning,  he  leaves  the  ear  a mile  and  one  half 
from  his  destination  and  walks  that  distance  in 
as  near  to  fifteen  minutes’  time  as  possible.  He 
arrive'  with  a yihysical  buoyaTiev  winch  he  be- 
lieve' to  be  flistinetly  superior  to  tho'C  who  have 
rirldeii  all  the  way. 

^ on  city-folks  who  riile  to  your  jilaee  of  oeeujia- 
tion  in  the  morning,  then  home  again  at  night, 
how  Tiineh  flo  you  know  abfiut  your  eitv.'  '(  on 
may  know  the  rlown-town  di'triet.  your  home- 
di'triet  and  just  one  lane  between  the  two.  1‘er- 


in a direction  with  which  \(iu  are  nnl  familiar. 
Hide  to  the  end  of  the  line;  look  aboul  \ ou;  choose 
a road;  walk,  perhajis  a mile  and  ;i  half  and  back 
again,  varying  the  mule  if  possible.  Take  with 
you  a direct-finder  and  be  on  the  alerl  eonstanllv 
for  good  r'oin])ositions.  hen  > oii  find  good  'ub- 
jeets  on  which  the  light  i'  not  right  at  this  tune 
of  da\'.  7nake  an  I 'tiniale  of  the  hour  o*’  cornel 
lighting  and  a note  of  the  same,  then  hike  on. 
In  a large  city  yon  \\  ill  find,  perliaj)'.  I \\  enty-fi\  e 
siieh  ear-ride^  and  |)0"ibilil  ic'  for  many  more 
'Ueh  attendant  walks. 

.\gain.  during  the  ride,  keep  your  e\  i ' open  for 
two  or  more  (iromising  ])ietnres  along  the  rotite. 
Jxave  the  ear  at  one  of  tliC'C  and  walk  to  the 
other.  T-ook  out  for  tempting  eros..-street^.  on 
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may  wish  to  leave  the  ear  at  one  of  these  and  walk 
lo  another  ear-line.  Yon  will  he  astonished  to 
Hnd  how  nineh  >'on  may  learn  about  yonr  eity 
and  how  many  |)laees  of  pietorial  interest  it  eon- 
tains,  hut  (jf  which  yon  had  never  dreamed. 

At  this  |)oint,  s])eakiiif>  of  the  writer,  the  reader 
may  say,  "Oh  yes,  he  li\es  in  Los  Angeles,  hut 
what  ahoiit  ns  who  live  in  less  i>ictnres((ne 
])laees!''’  Sneh  is  the  r(‘sult  of  a (|iiarter  of  a 
eentnr\'  of  boost ing  and  ailvertising.  Now  the 
vriler  loves  his  California,  all  Californians  do. 
I5ut  how  often  on  a .JaTinary  morning  has  he 
wished  he  might  take  his  camera  out  and  |)hoto- 
grapli  a huidseape  mantled  with  newly  fallen 
sTiow.  (’alifornians  have  their  green  tields  in  the 
w inli'r-time  and  their  brown  ones  in  the  summer. 
Hotli  an-  beautiful;  but  ])hofogra|)hieally  they 
are  nearly  the  same.  To  the  writer  there  is  more 
beaul.\-  in  the  fir,  draped  delicately  or  loaded 
down  with  winter-snow,  than  in  the  palm, 
batliecl  in  the  Sonihern  sunlight.  Of  the  wonder- 
ful tracery  of  lioar-frost  upon  the  boughs  or  of  the 
< x(|iiisite  ])atterns  of  the  frost  ii|)on  the  window- 
panes,  Californians  know  nothing;  except,  as 
with  most  of  them,  <lee])  in  their  memories. 


The  writer's  little  girl  was  invited,  some  months 
ago,  by  the  family  of  her  chum  to  spend  the  week- 
end at  a mountain-cabin,  a mile  above  the  sea. 
When  she  returned  she  brought  with  her  a pail  of 
snow.  This  she  proudly  and  (piickly  showed  to 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  then 
carefully  protected  from  the  warm  atmosi)here 
and  the  little  miss  was  delighted,  next  morning, 
to  find  that  there  was  still  a small  quantity  of 
the  precious  snow  left  unmelted.  AVhile  at  the 
cal)in,  she  made  a snow-man  larger  than  herself, 
and  her  friend  “snap])cd  her"  with  a small  Kodak. 
Now,  her  Dad  has  i)hotogra])hed  her  many  times 
under  a ])ahn-tree  or  among  the  p(jj)pies;  in  a 
gnm-grove  or  by  the  sea.  But  the.se  are  com- 
monplace. Her  favorite  picture  is  the  one  made 
beside  her  snow-man. 

Oh  \es,  dear  reader,  the  jiictures  are  every- 
where; a pretty  entrance  here,  a corner  there, 
and  a |)ictnres(pie  street  yonder;  ami  beyond,  the 
o])en  country  or  the  woods;  or,  i)erhaps,  the  hills, 
or  the  mountains  ami  streams.  But  you  must 
walk,  and  in  walking  \’ou  not  oidy  see,  l)ut  \’ou 
do  yourself  immeasurable  good. 

Get  the  habit.  Stop  occasionally  to  make  notes. 

Ot 


jrST  A HUNGRY  KID 


H.  P.  WEBB 


Make  these  notes  definite,  .so  that  they  may  give 
you  tlie  information  as  to  just  « liere  to  go,  wliat 
you  may  get.  and  at  what  time  the  lighting  will 
be  best  to  make  jiictures.  Study  composition  as 
you  walk.  Keej)  ever  in  your  mind  the  forming 
of  a correct  jiicture  of  every  iiieturesque  object 
you  pass.  You  will  never  photograph  many  of 
these:  but  it  forms  a jileasant  diversion,  and  a 
good  habit  of  great  value  to  the  pietorialist. 

Then,  when  the  atmo>])herie  eonditions  are 
just  right,  take  your  camera,  and  don  t forget  a 
color-filter  and  a good  'teaily  trijiod.  Yon  know 
now  ju't  where  to  go.  and  what  you  will  find 


when  you  get  there.  You  also  know  just  where 
to  place  the  camera,  for  you  have  pri'viously 
studied  position  and  conpiosition.  'J'hus  your 
interest  is  (|uickened.  Your  enthusiasm  grows. 
You  not  onl\'  make  trips  which  before  look  too 
much  effort  but  you  also  enjoy  them  greatly. 
The  whole  field  of  pictorial  photograi)h.\-  takes  on 
an  added  inti'rest.  Your  vision  of  life  becomes 
more  wholesome.  .Vnil.  finall.w  when  ohl-timer 
comes  along  and  asks — “How's  your  liveri' 
there  is  no  ((uestion  as  to  what  your  answc-r  will 
be.  It  comes  with  life  and  enthusiasm.  “/t’h/A/ 
side  up  irith  rare!" 


Ox  the  earth,  far  and  near,  there’'  a 
of  feet. 

Of  an  army  iXTsistent  and  'trong; 

Never  knowing  defeat  they  kei’ji  marching 
aheail 

In  a vast  and  all-conquering  throng. 

Other  armies,  disperserl.  melt  away  and  are- -not; 

But  this  tramiiing  of  feet  ever  'ound-- 
.\nd  increase-,  each  year.  s[)readinghither  and  yrin. 
.Vny  port  where  the  “game  sought  abounds. 


s,  all  places  the  trampeis  iina-st, 
Taking  toll  everywhere  as  they  go. 

.\nd  the  spoils  they  have  “cau<lhl  ” on  their 
march  to  the  “see  ” 

Make  a mighty  and  j)icturesf|ne  show  , 
riiere  are  millions  torla\',  ami  niorr-  millions 
to  come; 

.\fter  them  other  millions  again; 

If  yon  II  listen  yon  II  hear.  an,\'  time,  an.vwhere  - 
riie  march  of  the  ramera-Men. 


The  (iameni-Men 

WII.I  UM  I.LDl.t  M 
tramiiing  In  all  sc.i^on 


What  “Pictoriar  Means 


C.  A.  BURRELL 


its  derivation,  the  word  “picture" 
5 seen  to  have  heen  applied  origi- 
ally  to  paintings,  whether  executed 
1 one  color  or  in  many;  hut  its 
pplication  has  heen  considerably 
extended.  A distinction  is  still  technically  made 
between  those  executed  in  oil-pigment  and  those 
in  water-color,  the  former  being  styled  paintings 
and  the  latter  drawings.  Then  other  drawings — 
in  pencil,  charcoal,  pastel,  ink,  and  so  on — were 
included  in  the  general  category  of  “pictures,” 
and  into  the  same  class  came  those  which  w'ere 
afterwards  duplicated  more  or  less  mechanically 
— such  as  engravings,  etchings,  mezzotints,  and 
so  on.  So  that  the  word  "])icture"  has  now  a 
very  wide  and  comparatively  loose  and  indefinite 
significance  in  onr  language. 

It,  therefore,  rcciuires  no  unusual  straining  of 
the  term  to  include  those  grai)hic  representations 
whicli  are  j)rodnccd  wholly  or  in  part  l)y  photo- 
graphic means.  True,  there  are  some  who  opi>ose 
this  inclusion;  but  their  opposition  consists  of 
assertions  rather  than  sound  reasons.  They  will 
find  a hard  nnt  to  crack  in  the  following  fact. 
If  a suitable  selection  were  made  it  would  be  easy 
to  produce  a iiumber  of  mechanical  reproduc- 
tions in  monochrome,  some  made  from  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  and  others  from  prints  by 
ph(jtographers.  to  mix  up  the  re])roductions  with- 
out an.v  indication  of  their  origin,  and  defy  any- 
body to  sort  them  without  mistakes  into  two 
grouijs.  This  being  so — and  no  one  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  would  deny  it — on  what 
grounds  can  some  photograj)hs.  at  any  rate,  be 
excluded  from  the  category  of  jjictures? 

To  go  a stc])  further,  the  word  “pictorial” 
strictly  means  nothing  more  than  pertaining  to, 
or  having  the  ])roperties  of,  i^ictures;  but  it  has 
gradually  come  to  be  used  in  a more  restricted 
sense.  To  say  that  a given  ])hotograph  is  ])ic- 
toiial  ob\’iously  implies  that  there  are  ])hoto- 
graphs  that  arc  not  pictorial.  The  same  max’  be 
said  in  rcs|)cct  to  other  forms  of  graphic  rc])rc- 
sentation.  It  is.  in  fact,  an  atteni|)t  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  word  “|)icture”  by  suggesting  that  a 
picture  is  not  pictorial  in  the  sense  imjjlicd. 

But  what  /.S'  the  sense  iin])licd!''  To  limit  the 
fpiestion  only  to  j)hotographs,  wdiat  is  a pic- 
torial photograph.^  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  these  ])rints  that  are  mere  photographs 
and  those  that  are  “pictures”  in  the  more  limited 
meaning  of  the  word? 

These  (|ucstions  are  not  easily  an.swercd.  The 
line  of  demarcation  is  often  a vague  one.  In 


many  cases  there  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  of  the 
line  the  examples  fall;  in  many  other  cases  they 
lie  so  near  the  line  that  there  would  arise  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  their  placing.  The  most 
that  is  attempted  in  this  note  is  to  indicate  a few 
broad  ideas  that  may  be  some  guide  iii  the  matter. 

There  are  some  photogra{)hs  that  please  by 
reason  of  their  gradation  and  arrangement  of 
tones,  more  or  le.ss  independent  of  the  actual  sub- 
ject; or  of  the  decorative  arrangement  of  their 
line.s — their  “pattern”;  or  of  their  effective  com- 
bination of  mas.ses  of  light  and  shade.  The  ap- 
peal of  such  examples  is  limited  to  those  who 
possess  resthctic  appreciation,  either  through 
knowledge  actpiired  by  study,  or  through  a 
sort  of  natural  instinct. 

There  is  a much  larger  class  of  prints  which 
record  the  varied  moods  and  aspects  of  nature. 
They  are  2iot  so  much  concerned  with  the  mere 
topographical  rendering  as  w'ith  effects  of  light 
and  shade  and  atmo.sphere.  The  imposing 
grandeur  of  mountains,  the  peace  of  the  level  lake, 
the  smiles  or  anger  of  the  sea,  the  changing  pag- 
eant of  the  sky,  the  mystery  of  the  woods,  the 
.secrecies  of  the  mists,  the  hard  rigor  of  winter;  all 
these,  and  more,  can  be  suggested  and  faith- 
fully portrayed,  and  the  idea  is  more  potent  than 
the  actual  locality  of  the  scene.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  abstract  idea  over  the  concrete  ma- 
terial is  the  measure  of  the  pictorial  element. 
But  here,  again,  the  appeal  is  limited  more  or  less 
to  those  who,  by  training  and  instruction,  know 
and  appreciate  such  manifestations. 

Similar  consideration  may  be  applied  to  a 
sj)ecial  branch  of  j)hotography,  say,  the  interiors 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  A photograph  of  such 
an  interior  may  please  because  of  its  technical 
perfection,  and  it  may  carry  information  and 
interest  to  stnilents  of  architecture.  If  it  does 
no  more  than  this  it  may  be  an  excellent  photo- 
graph; but  it  does  not  cross  the  line  into  the  realm 
of  ])ictures.  It  will  be  fonnd  that  in  order  to  do 
tins  it  must  a]>pcal  not  so  much  to  the  eye  and 
the  l>rain  as  to  the  feelings  and  emotions.  Its 
interest  must  be  human  rather  than  structural; 
it  must  suggest  those  who  have  prayed  and  wor- 
shiped there  rather  than  the  architect  and  the 
materials  he  uses. 

If  the  same  idea  is  again  more  generally  ap])lied 
it  will  be  realised  that  the  most  undoubted  pic- 
tures among  photographs — those  that  command 
the  widest  understanding  and  the  readiest  appre- 
ciation— are  such  as  excite  the  memory  and  the 
emotions.  One  print  may  be  a pleasing  record 


ti(i 


of  a picturesque  scene,  ami  aiiotlier  is  a sort  of 
eijitonie  of  all  sunny  happy  days,  and  it  is  the 
latter  that  strikes  the  higher  note. 

Granting  tlie  strong  ajjj^eal  of  lunnan  affairs, 
interests,  ideas,  and  feelings,  it  follows  that 
many  pictures  are  based  uj)on  them.  Ihifor- 
tnnately,  it  is  exactly  in  this  field  of  work  that 
the  pliotographer  is  at  the  greatest  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  more  creative  artist.  The 
])hotograi)her’s  jjower  of  idealising  is  mucli  more 
limited  in  its  scope. 

'I'lie  point  may  he  illustrated  by  a special  ex- 
ample familiar  to  all.  The  picture  of  “The 
Doctor”  b_y  Luke  Fields  instantly  seizes  the  heart 
and  mind  of  everyone  who  has  lived  long  enough 
to  have  experienced  a pang  of  grief  or  a feeling 
of  sympatliy.  The  hopeless  despair  of  the  mother, 
tlie  tense  anxiety  of  the  stronger  father,  the  un- 
consciousnesss  of  the  little  patient  whose  life 
trembles  in  tlie  balance,  the  anxious  watchful- 
ness of  tlie  doctor  as  he  awaits  the  inevitalile  turn 
of  the  scale — all  these  strike  home  at  a glance. 


It  is  a picture  teeming  with  humanity.  But  let 
the  photographer  attempt  the  same  subject,  and, 
however  perfect  and  sympathetic  his  ideas  may 
be,  he  will  almost  certainly  fail.  At  the  best  his 
success  will  be  partial,  ami,  therefore,  not  fully 
convincing.  He  is  largely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
apparatus,  and  still  more  of  his  models.  He  can- 
not make  them/«'f  the  scene  he  wants  to  picture. 

Still  more  is  the  photographer  unable  to  cope 
with  more  strictly  creative  work — the  representa- 
tion of  past  scenes  and  events,  .symbolical  sub- 
jects, and  such  like.  The  only  thing  is  for  him  to 
recognise  his  limitations,  and  to  devote  his  efforts 
and  attention  to  what  is  witliin  his  range.  Within 
those  limits  he  may  produce  many  varied  pic- 
tures who.se  force  and  merit  are  not  to  be  denied. 
Study  and  effort  will  enable  him  to  rise  superior 
to  mere  mechanical  transcrijjts  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  infuse  them  with  that  elusive,  but  attain- 
able, pictorial  quality  wliich  is  difficult  to  define 
but  whose  j)resence  and  force  is  unmistakable. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Photographic  Exhibitions  and  County-Fairs 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


IRTUALLY  all  of  onr  readers  have 
at  one  time  or  another  visited  a 
county-fair.  They  will  recall  that 
it  was  nsually  the  event  of  the  year 
in  each  community  and  that  it 
was  a combination  of  education,  .sport  and  enter- 
tainment. In  the  rural  sections,  the  county-fair 
was  the  place  to  go  if  one  wished  to  view  the 
largest  ])iimpkin,  the  fattest  pig,  the  largest  bull, 
the  best  apples  and  learn  of  the  latest  agricul- 
tural melliods,  not  to  mention  the  fancy-work  or 
])rescrves  on  display.  Then,  there  was  horse- 
racing,  and  few  of  us  there  are  who  are  not  in- 
terestcfl  in  that  s])ort.  Of  course,  there  were 
acrobats,  band-concerts  and  l)alloon-ascensions, 
somclimes  folh)wed  by  fireworks  in  the  evening. 
As  a rule,  some  i)art  of  the  fair-grounds  was  set 
aside  for  the  midway,  where,  with  various  in- 
• luccnients  and  displays,  fakers  caused  the  crowd 
to  part  with  its  money.  To  be  sure,  all  co\mty- 
fairs  ai’(>  not  alike.  Those  that  are  helil  near  a 
large  cit\'  or  town  offer  greater  imlucements  ed- 
ucationally and  otherwise  than  those  that  are 
held  in  thinly  settled  communities,  often  many 
miles  from  a railroad.  'I'hose  who  have  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  county-fair  at  heart  are  making 
them  more  wortli  while  every  year.  That  is, 
tliese  men  believe  that  a large  number  of  visitors 
i-eally  ap])reciate  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to 


hear  things  that  are  educational  and  inspirational 
in  character.  Such  an  attitude  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  desire  to  have  all  the  entertainment 
and  good  time  that  is  possible. 

All  this  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
to  better  advantage  the  interesting  fact  that  an 
excellent  photographic  exhibition  was  held  at 
one  of  these  county-fairs.  We  are  indebted  to 
one  of  our  subscribers  for  a brief  account  of  an 
exhibition  held  during  the  summer  at  the  Nas.sau 
County  Fair,  Mineola,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  a photographic  exhibit 
at  a county-fair  has  been  of  sufficient  artistic 
merit  to  warrant  mention  in  a photographic 
magazine.  It  may  lie  said,  in  all  truthfulness, 
that  the  show  last  year  at  the  Nassau  County 
Fair  excelled  anything  in  iirevious  years  and 
bids  well  to  equal  many  a ])hotographic  exhibit 
belli  under  the  aus])ices  of  a Camera  Club  or  a 
Salon.  The  exhibit  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  three  well-known  camera-entluisiasts,  namely, 
AVilliam  A.  Alcock,  Sophie  L.  Lauffer,  and  T. 
AY.  Xilmer,  all  members  of  American  Salons. 
There  were  sixty-fotir  prints  shown.  Nearly 
all  were  of  large  size,  d'he  entries  embraced 
the  following  jiroces.ses:  Chloride.  Gum  (single 
and  mnlti])le)  Artatone,  Bromide.  Kallitype, 
Bromoil.  Bromoil-Transfer.  Flalinum,  Gum- 
Flatinum  and  Gum-ralladitun!  Think  of  ten 
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HEAD  OF  A HINDU 


DH.  T.  \V.  KILMER 


of  the  foremost  jiliotograjihic  processes  heiiig 
exemplified  by  prints  disjilayeil  at  a coimty-fairl 
Two  walls  of  a sjiacions.  well-lighted  buihl- 
ing  were  covered  with  prints.  The  light  came 
from  above,  through  skylights  situated  on  all 
side>  of  the  structure.  The  walls  were  specially 
covered  with  dark-lirown  compolioard.  Cireat 
credit  is  due  the  Fair  management,  especially 
to  the  genial  secretary,  IMr.  Lott  Van  de  ^Vater. 
of  Hempstead,  for  his  splendid  interest  in  this 
branch  of  artistic  work.  To  a casual  observer, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  at  a corner  of 
the  Pittsburg,  ban  Francisco,  or  Ihiffalo  Salons, 
so  good  was  the  show. 

IMiss  Lauffer  presented  some  fine  portrait', 
marines,  genres,  and  one  portrait  of  a woman 
which  was  especially  fine.  iMr.  .\hock  sliowefl 
portraits  in  Bromoil.  Hr.  Kilmer  had  an  ex- 
hibit of  many  11x14  multiple  fiums.  eonsisting 
chiefly  of  large  heads  of  men.  done  in  three  tf) 


seven  iirintings  of  (bim-Bichromate.  Thejieojile 
of  Long  Island  were  greatly  favored  to  have  an 
exhibit  of  so  high  a standing,  where  lovers  of 
things  ])hotogra])hic  were  able  to  study  tln'se 
ten  different  processes  and  to  enjoy  a show  that 
was  worth  going  many  miles  to  see.  Needless 
to  sa>-.  it  is  to  be  hojied  that  the  sueeess  of  this 
exhibition  will  encourage  workers  in  other  jiarts 
of  the  Fnited  State'  to  take  an  active  interol 
in  the  educational  and  artistic  featnn's  of  the 
County-fairs  in  their  immcfliate  vicinity. 


A GOOD  picture  i'  rarely  the  rc'ult  of  chance. 
Arti'tie  iu'tinet  and  a knowle<|ge  of  art-prin- 
ei|,|c'  and  technique  are  ab'ohite  C'scntial'  to  a 
high  standard  in  picture-making. 

Louis  FLF.r kenstein. 

no 


Pictorial  Photography— A Means  of  Expression 

WILLIAM  HODGKINSON,  Jr. 


jlO  LIFE  can  be  coni])lete  without 
some  definite  mode  of  tangil)le  ex- 
pression. By  this  statement  is 
meant  tliat  to  all,  save  the  most 
callous,  life  stimnlates  great  swell- 
ing emotions  together  with  the  finer  emotions 
of  every-day  existence,  and  these  emotions  de- 
mand an  outlet — an  outlet  in  such  a form  that 
their  meaning  can  be  conveyed  to  others.  How 
many  times  do  people  wish  that  they  could  play 
some  musical  instrument ! I think  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  everyone  is  in  some  way  endowed 
with  an  innate  genius  for  expressing  himself;  it 
is  u])  to  him  and  his  parents  to  find  it. 

Now  pictorial  ])hotograj)hy  is  just  such  an 
outlet  for  some  people.  Pictorial  photography 
is  not  a dumping-ground  for  disappointed  ex- 
pression-seekers; neither  can  anyone  Ijecc^me  a 
])ictorial  photogra])her  by  just  buying  a camera. 
But  it  is  comforting  to  remember  that,  after  all, 
beauty  is  a relative  matter.  ^Yhat  is  grotes(|ue 
to-day  becomes  beautiful  to-morrow;  what  is 
beautiful  to  some  is  ugly  to  others.  Some 
peo]de  are  endowed  with  more  genius  than  others, 
but  "no  worker  who  finds  himself  lacking  in 
great  genius  should  desj)air  of  serving  his  fel- 
low men,  since  he  will  always  find  an  audience 
and  this  audience  will  always  be  hel])ed  spirit- 
nally  if  the  artist's  original  purpose  be  a noble 
one.  Anyone  who  feels  any  artistic  impulse 
whatever  should  follow  the  direction  in  which 
it  leads;  and  he  may  be  sure  that  if  he  does  so,  he 
is  aiding  the  progress  of  the  race."  This  (|Uo- 
t at  ion  is  from  Mr.  I’aul  Anderson's  Pictorial 
Pliotourajiln/:  Its  Principles  and  I’racticc.  one 
of  the  most  stimulating  books  on  the  subject. 
Jbit  do  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  catering  too 


much  to  the  wants  of  others.  Be  an  individual; 
ex])ress  yourself  in  your  own  way.  Berlioz, 
th(“  great  French  eomi)oser,  was  debarred  from 
using  the  concert-hall  of  the  French  Conser- 
vatoire because  he  dared  comluet  there  on  a 
former  occasion  such  an  outlandish  com])osition 
as  Beethoven's  C-major  sym])hony.  'I'o-day 
there  are  many  peo])le  who  do  not  enjoy  listen- 
ing to  that  same  work  bc'cause  it  is  “so  old- 
fashioned".  Look  at  history.  Art  is  rapidly 
]jrogressing,  and  many  are  born  before  their  day. 
Because  you  feel  your  efforts  are  not  fully  a])pre 
dated,  do  not  be  downcast.  If  you  really  feel 


that  you  are  throwing  yourself  whole-heartedly 
into  your  photography,  and  mean  what  yon 
put  on  ])aper,  you  are  all  right;  no  matter  what 
liapi)cns,  do  not  mind  your  ap])arent  neglect. 


Every  year  the  public  becomes  more  con- 
vinced that  photography  can  be  an  art.  Photog- 
raphy can  render  more  delicate  gradations  in 
light  and  shade  than  any  other  graphic  art. 
The  fact  that  the  picture  has  to  go  through  a 
series  of  chemical  processes  does  not  militate 
against  its  being  an  expression  of  artistic  feel- 
ing. The  etcher  must  polish  his  plate  of  cop- 
per, coat  it  with  wax,  and,  after  scratching  on 
the  picture,  actually  immerse  it  in  perchloride 
of  iron  or  some  similar  substance!  One  might 
return  the  argument  used  against  photography 
and  maintain  that  etching  is  not  an  art  because 
it  makes  use  of  a chemical  process.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider  Whistler. 
For  twenty  years  AVhistler  made  lithographs, 
expending  as  much  energy  and  skill  in  their 
l)roduction  as  he  used  oii  his  etchings  and 
j)aintings.  But  because  the  juiblic  was  not,  and 
is  not  even  now,  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of 
lithogra])hy  as  an  artistic  medium,  his  litho- 
graj)hs — of  which  there  were  just  as  few  copies 
])ulled  as  his  etchings — sell  to-day  for  as  little 
as  two  dollars,  whereas  his  etchings  bring  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  each. 

The  greatest  argument  urged  against  picto- 
rial ])hotography  as  an  artistic  medium  is  that  the 
image  is  matle  by  a lens.  This  argument  seems 
good  at  first;  but  an  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  “art"  soon  dispels  the  ominous  clouil.  In 
the  first  ])lace,  I cannot  helj)  uttering  the  wish 
that  the  lens  should  be  made  available  to  many 
of  the  so-called  “artists".  I am  sure  that  it 
would  ini])rove  their  work.  Now  art  is  essen- 
tially the  a])plicatiou  of  skill  and  taste  to  pro- 
duction according  to  ajsthetic  princij)les;  it 
is  the  expression  of  Ijeauty  in  form,  color,  sound, 
s])eech,  or  movement.  In  none  of  these  (jual- 
ifications  is  ])ictorial  ])hotography  deficient. 
Art  is  selective.  If  someone  feels  that  in  photog- 
raphy all  one  has  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  release 
a shutter  on  a portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
let  him  look  at  the  stack  of  chemically  perfect 
negatives  collected  through  hard  work  by  some 
])ictorialist;  and  yet  the\’  fail  to  be  “])ictures". 
Nearly  every  ])hotograi)her  has  a lot  of  them. 
Most  fair-minded  peoi)le  admit  that  it  makes 
no  ditf<‘rence  how  one  produces  his  results, 
just  so  long  as  he  “])uts  it  across",  or  “delivers 
the  goods",  as  the  saying  goes. 

d'he  {esthetic  principles  are,  for  the  most 
]){irt,  j)crfeetly  definite  and  well  defined.  The 
cardiiuil  j)rinciple  is  bahxnce,  and  its  close  second 
is  inherent  inten'st.  But  there  is  not  space 
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here  to  enter  into  tliat  field,  and  I shall  dismiss 
the  subject  by  advising  the  reader  to  eonsidt 
any  of  the  numerous  works  on  the  subject  — 
some  of  them  taken  up  with  si)ecial  reference 
to  photography.  Remember  that  the  (piali- 
ties,  taste  and  skill,  can  be  cultivated,  and  that 
true  art  is  gaineil  through  long  and  ])atient 


practice — intelligent  practice.  There  never  was 
an  artist  who  sprang  suddenly  into  being  aTul 
wrought  wonders,  ('all  yonrself  a pictorial 
photogra])her,  whether  or  not  others  agree  with 
you.  and  go  to  it.  You  will  attain  success,  if 
only  you  will  i)crsist  and  work  for  beauty  rather 
than  praise. 


Obtaining  Large  Images  with  a Short-Bellows  Graflex 

CH.\RLES  P.  B.\RBER 

of  a broad  \ iew;  but  how  ])uu>'  the  subject  oftcTi 
a])peared  to  be.  crowdi'd  as  it  was  into  insiginti- 
cance — because  J had  to  work  from  a distance, 
d’hc  |)late  had  recorded  faithfnll\-  all  the  objects 
w ithin  a large  radius.  Ica\  ing  the  center  of  interest 
to  take  its  just  pro])ortion  in  such  a scheme  of 
things. 

Personally,  these  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
as  I wanted  as  large  an  image  of  the  subject  as  I 
could  get,  and  as  little  of  ever\thing  else.  En- 
larging had  to  be  resorted  to  always:  although, 
csjnsidering  the  nature  of  the  work,  this  was  not 
veiw- ])ractical.  1 decided  that  I would  get  larger 
images  and  the  only  way  that  I knew  how  to  at- 
tain this  was  by  using  a longer  focus  lens.  I?nt 
f)ii  a (iraflex.  how  ? “Why  not  ])ut  the  lens  over 
the  hole  in  tlie  front  of  the  camera.”  voluntcerecl 
a friend.  'I'hat  is  just  what  I <lid.  'I'lic  iilea 


are  those  who  are  satisfie<l 
iiy  kind  of  an  image  that  a 
a happens  to  make.  Then, 
ire  others  who  make  mectia- 
ubservient  to  thejiictorial  idea 
in  the  mind,  and  get  what  they  want,  be  the  ])ic- 
ture  ever  so  humble.  After  making  hundreils  of 
speed-])icturcs.  under  the  most  adverse  as  well  as 
the  best  of  conditions,  the  images  maile  liy  short- 
focus  lenses  begaii  to  be  disappointing,  d'rue. 
there  was  nothing  lacking;  but  there  was  so  much 
of  nothing  on  the  ])late.  ami  so  little  of  the  some- 
thing that  I w ished  to  jihotograjih. 

A glance  at  my  jilates  made  me  feel  like  one 
who.  on  going  a long  distance  to  view  a broad 
river,  finds  that  in  reality  he  has  nothing  before 
him  but  a creek.  On  the  groundglass  of  my 
(iraflex.  as  was.  I seemed  to  have  all  the  grandeur 
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proved  to  he  iiigeiii(^us,  and  enabled  me  to  get 
images  of  aliout  twiee  the  size  of  the  original 
short-foens  equipment. 

First,  I took  a hoard  one  inch  thick  and  cnt 
out  a dj/^-ineh  stpiare.  The  edges  were  then 
beveled  and  a ‘•23<t-ineh  opening  made  in  the 
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center  for  the  lens.  Serew-lioles  were  made  in 
eaeli  corner  and  the  wliole  block  gone  over  witli 
a coat  of  black  sliellae.  When  tliis  was  dry  the 
lens-mount  was  fastened  in  iilace,  a piece  of 
black  velvet  was  cut  to  fit  between  the  Idock  and 
the  froTit  of  the  camera  anil  the  whole  thing 
fastened  securely  with  long  screws,  ddus  ar- 
rangement matrix-  covered  the  front  of  the  Gralfex; 
but  it  enabled  me  to  use  a (>’  a by  8'  ■>  tens,  Baiiseh 
& Lomb  Tessar,  which  not  quite  doubled  the 
focal  length  of  the  4 x of  the  stimi'  make,  I had 
been  using  previously.  What  1 gtiined  iu  the 
size  of  the  image  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  focal 
depth,  as  1 seldom  use  the  anastigmal  at  F,  1..) 
when  working  with  a (iraflex  jilate.  in  fair  light. 
C’areful  foensing  makes  shai|)  ])ietures  obtainable 
even  on  an  extremel.x-  narrow  field  and  with  large 
aperture.  No  matter  what  the  focal  lengtli  of 
the  lens  I am  using  happens  to  be,  I always  stoi) 
down  when  |)ossible. 

'I'he  real  value  of  the  arrangement  has  been 
tested  many  times  when  I could  not  get  close 


enough  to  my  subjects  to  make  a sizable  image 
without  the  longer  lens-capacity.  Horse-racing, 
athletics,  birds  and  wild  game,  and  many  kindred 
subjeets  yielded  sucees.sfully  to  this  manner  of 
])hotographing,  Whth  a short-focus  lens  they 
would  be  but  “half  successes,"’  And  being  a 
]>ress-photographer,  too,  I have  learned  that  many 
a good  thing  would  have  lieen  siioiled  if  I had 
been  forced  to  sneak  up  on  the  subject,  close 
enough  to  obtain  a ])icture  with  a six-inch  lens. 

As  the  lens  jirotrudes  in  front  of  the  camera, 
it  is  nece.?sary  to  protect  it  in  some  way.  I have 
found  that  a tight-fitting  lens-cap  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  It  can  be  removed  (piickly  when  the 
camera  is  brought  into  action.  This  larger  lens 
may  be  removed  at  any  time,  with  little  incon- 
\enienee,  and  the  other  substituted.  I have 
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made  the  change  many  times  when  I had  some 
s]ieeial  reason  to  use  the  short-focus  equipment. 

Cameras,  after  all,  are  but  instruments  to  do 
our  bidding.  The  limitations  of  mechanical  ar- 
rangement are  definite;  but  the  results  in  pictures 
are  as  unlimited  as  the  changing  scenes  of  nature 
and  the  minds  of  individuals.  That  a worker 
finds  a sinqile  xvay  to  increase  results  with  the 
equiinnent  at  hand,  makes  him  just  that  much 
more  of  a master  over  the  nieehanieal  limita- 
tions he  is  compelled  to  surmonnt. 
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Exposures  in  Copying 

D.  (CHARLES 


R(U  IDEI)  tliat  it  is  ])ossil)lc'  to  il- 
luminate the  eop>iiig-easel  with 
lam]is  of  sufficient  hrilliauee  to  en- 
able them  to  be  retained  at  a fixed 
distance  from  all  originals,  and  also 
to  arrange  for  standard  conditions  in  the  ilark- 
room.  there  is  no  reason  why  co]i>  ing  shouhl  not 
be  carried  out  either  continuously  or  very  inter- 
mittently without  errors  in  ex])osure.  Several 
writers  have  dealt  with  the  classification  of  origi- 
nals. so  that  I need  not  dwell  on  this  jioint. 
except  to  say  that  my  method  takes  as  its  basis 
the  co]iying  of  an  “average"  bromide  ])rint.  and 
other  classes  of  originals  have  given  to  them  defi- 
nite factors  for  imdti])lieation  or  division.  This, 
let  me  say  at  once,  is  all  the  arithmetic  that  is  re- 
(piired  in  working  a very  satisfactory  system. 

\’irtually  all  the  confusion  and  error  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  sto])s  as  marked  ujion  a huis 
have  very  different  values  when  employeil  in 
co]>ying-work.  and  tin*  ealeulations  usually'  ])ro- 
po-ed  to  overcome  this  diffieulty  are  not  oidy 
eumbcrsf)me  but  usually  also  arc  beyond  the 
average  junior  assistant,  more  es])ceially  when 
more  than  one  lens  is  used  at  varx  iug  extensions. 

The  sy.-tem  which  I worked  with  considerable 
success  for  a long  time  was  initiated  by  standardis- 
ing the  i)ower  and  position  of  the  lam])s  at  the 
beginning.  Then  a leus  was  ])ut  on  the  camera 
with  a diaphragm-a])erture  of  an  inch.  That  is 
to  say.  it  was  probably  an  eight-inch  lens  with 
the  iris  'ct  at  F 8.  or  else  an  eleven-inch  with  tke 
stop  at  F 11.  The  eann  ra  was  extended  so  that 
'ixteen  inches  was  the  distance  from  the  sto])  to 
the  groundglass.  and  then  was  slid  tf>  and  fro 
without  altering  the  extension — until  some 
matter  u[>on  the  easel  was  sharji.  'J'hus  the  result 
oV)tained  was  that  the  actual  value  of  the  stoj) 
of  one  inch  actual  fliameter— was  F Hi.  .\n 
“average"  yirint  was  then  ])innefl  uj)  and  a ])late 
exposed  in  stej)'  and  developed  for  a given  time 
anrl  the  correct  ex])0'ure  noted. 

■\  sheet  of  jiaper  was  then  inscribed  with  tlic 
orflinary  a])crtures  frmn  F 0 to  F t.5  in  a column, 
ttppo'ite  F K>  was  written  the  exjiosure  arri\cd 
at  by  the  tc't  a-  ju't  cxjilained.  tlpjiosite  each 
other  stfip  was  written,  in  rouml  numbers,  of 
course,  the  yirofjortifuiate  exposures  for  all  the 
other  apertures  in  the  li't.  by  the  ordinary  rule 
of  halving  for  each  'top  larger,  and  doubling 
the  exposure  for  each  'toy)  lower.  A'  a matter 
of  fact,  as  the  light'  were  not  fif  great  lirilliancc. 
a little  extra  was  adrhd  to  the  thcfirctical  cxyio- 
'ures  for  the  smaller  stop'. 


This  yirocedure  was  reyieated  with  a line-sub- 
ject uyion  a yirocess-yilate.  ami  tlie  corr('s|)ondiug 
exyiosuH's  markeil  against  each  stoyi.  Note  that 
only  one  test  was  made  in  each  case,  that  of  an 
extension  of  sixteen  inches  with  an  actual  ayier- 
ture  of  an  inch  in  iliameter.  irresyteet ive  of  how 
the  lens-diayihragm  was  marked. 

Ha\  ing  had  this  double  list — for  coy)>  ing  uyxm 
the  yilates  usuall.v  emyiloyed.  as  well  as  for  yirocess- 
yilates — neatly  tyyied.  it  was  mounted  on  a canl 
which  was  yiiuued  uyion  th(>  wall  between  the 
darkroom-door  and  the  copying-camera,  so  that  it 
could  be  examined  at  a glance.  A cheap  yard- 
stick was  Imug  beside  the  camera  on  tlie  same 
side  so  that  zero  was  always  above  the  lens.  ( )b- 
viously.  tile  actual  extension  of  the  camera  could 
be  noted  by  the  figure  against  which  the  grouml- 
glass  stooil.  If  will  now  lu'  realised  that  if  the 
eight-inch  lens  was  in  use  -with  the  stoy)  set  at 
F 8 as  before  the  rule  would  indicate  the 
value  of  the  stoyi  according  to  the  extension  in 
use.  d'liat  is  to  sa>'.  if  the  extension  registercrl 
tweut>-two  inches,  the  exyiosure  would  be  read 
off  on  the  table  against  J'’  "2*2.  and  so  on.  k’or 
other  lenst's  all  that  was  nccessar>'  was  to  s<T 
the  diayihragm  at  the  figure  rcyiresentcd  b\-  the 
focal  Icugf  h of  the  lens  itself  to  obtain  th(>  standard 
one-incli  ayierturc.  For  instaucc.  a.  four-inch 
lens  was  used  at  I"’  t and  a t hirtcen-inch  lens  at 
F 1.2.  for  which  the  yiointcr  would  be  fixed 
somcwlicrc  between  I"'  11  and  F t(>.  .'Similarly 
for  extensions  between  those  rcyirc'enting  stoyi- 
values  an  exyiosure  between  tho'c  twai  uyion  the 
list  would  be  given. 

If  it  were  neccssar>'  to  use  a smaller  actual  stoyi. 
obviouslv  the  exyiosure  would  be  read  off  on  the 
list,  and  this  would  be  doubled  for  c\crv  stcyi 
down  uyion  the  diayihragm:  but  b\-  cmyilo.ving 
good  Icnscs  of  siiilablc  focal  Iciigt hs  this  was  only 
required  for  subjects  of  I'xccyil  ionall.x'  fine  di  tail 
and  of  large  area,  d he  only  variations  that 
yirovcd  ncccs>ar,\'  were  two.  and  these  were  not 
at  all  under  the  control  of  tlie  oyierator.  d'he 
first  was  fluctuation  in  th<-  strength  of  the  light. 
.Vfter  a while  it  was  noted  that  this  oceiirred  iisii- 
allv  at  s|)ei-ific  times  of  da.w  yirobablv  owing  to 
variations  of  the  load  at  the  yiower-hoii'e.  If 
batche'  of  coyi\ing  were  in  yirogrcss.  at  sneli 
times,  an  ocea'ional  yilate  was  de\'eloyied  as  work 
yirogre"ed  to  elieek  result'.  'I  lie  other  trouble 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  batehe'  of  yilatc^  of  the 
same  make  var\’  in  syieed.  I his  w as  o\  ercomc 
by  ordering  rea'oiiably  large  siiyiyilic',  and  not- 
ing when  a new  bafeli  ranie  into  ii'e  and  then 
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developing  one  or  two  before  proeeeding.  If  a 
deeisive  alteration  in  exposures  was  recpiired,  a 
bit  of  paper  would  be  gummed  upon  the  exposure- 
table  with  the  alteration  penciled  upon  it,  for 
instance,  “ -+-25  per  cent.”;  meaning,  add  25  per 
cent,  to  all  exposures.  By  thus  standardising  all 
possible  factors,  and  l>y  reducing  virtually  all  the 
others  to  a matter  of  tabulated  procedure,  it  be- 
came possible  to  entrust  a junior  with  large 
batches  of  difficidt  cojjying,  including  even  the 
jjroduction  of  brilliant  line-prints  from  many- 
colored  originals  upon  tinted  papers,  and  that  at 
the  shortest  of  notice.  On  the  rare  occasions 
that  a negative  made  by  this  method  fell  short 


of  tlie  very  high  standard  set,  it  was  seldom  so 
much  out  that  it  could  not  be  saved  by  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  reduction  or  intensification 
or  by  printing  upon  a suitable  paper.  Hence  it 
would  be  within  the  facts  to  claim  for  this  system 
a 99  per  cent,  efficiency.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  little  use  adopting 
one  part  of  the  system  without  the  rest.  If  the 
flistance  of  the  lamps  from  the  easel,  or  the  make 
of  plate  or  one  of  the  many  other  factors  is  fre- 
quently altered,  any  attempt  at  semi-automatic 
methods  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground.  All 
tlie  factors  must  be  used  to  be  successful. 
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The  Sepia-Toning  of  Bromides 

J.  RONSON  HALL 


HE  process  of  toning  bromide  prints 
“sepia”,  which  means  converting 
the  silver-images  into  l)rown,  ])urple, 
or  yellow  silver-sulijhide,  has,  in 
my  opinion,  never  reached  the  defi- 
nite state  of  j)recision  touched  by  negative- 
niakiug  or  black-and-white  printing  in  many 
workers’  hands.  The  reasons  for  this  are  oliscure 
and  complex,  and  I do  not  intend  to  discuss  them 
at  length  here.  My  ol)jeet  is  rather  to  describe 
the  most  expeditious  method  of  toning  that  I 
know  of,  and  a short  reference  to  other  methods 
and  toning  in  general  must  suffice. 

We  might  say  that  the  ideal  color  of  silver- 
sul])hide  is  due  to  a certain  dejith  of  dej)osit  and 
a certain  fineness  of  division  of  its  particles. 
These  characteristics  depend  on  those  of  the  ini- 
tial layer  of  silver,  i.e.,  tlie  black-and-white  print. 
.'\ud  silver  in  preeijiitation  is  influenced  by  various 


factors  and  its  final  character  is  decided  by  them 
and  not  at  all  bouml  to  be  that  of  an  ideal  dejiosit 
from  a toning  jjoint  of  view. 

d'here  are  (|uite  a number  of  niethoils  to  tone 
a iirint  sejiia;  but,  for  general  use,  one  of  the  three 
commonest  should  serve  better  than  the  lesser 
known  and  experimental  metliods.  I have  used 
these  three  and  others,  and  discarded  all  but  a 
modilieil  version  of  the  third.  First  is  the  bleach- 
a,nd-sulphide  method.  Capable  of  giving  ex- 
cellent results  in  a pleasant  shade  of  brown 
when  carried  out  serujiulously,  this  jiroeess  has 
certain  objections  and  jiitfalls.  I will  list  its  pos- 
sible disadvantages.  Ferricyanide  is  jioisonous. 
Other  bleaches  can  be  used,  some  of  which  are 


not  jioisou;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  are  never 
found  in  use.  Ferricyanide  is  also  dangerous  to 


the  prints,  if  a trace  of  hypo  is  left  in  or  near  them, 
and  its  stain  does  not  always  wash  out.  Sulphide 
has  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  the  sodium  hy- 
droxide it  forms  with  water  softens  gelatine,  often 
to  the  jioint  of  frilling  or  blistering.  The  best 
results  from  sulj)hide  are  given  by  a strong  solu- 
tion; but  this  is  always  very  risky  owing  to  the 
softening  action.  The  results  of  this  method 
deiiend  too  much  on  the  character  of  the  original 
jiriut.  A perfect  black-and-white  print  is  im- 
jjroved,  a weak  or  badly  made  print  is  ruined. 
Liver  of  sul]ihur  has  not  so  many  objections. 
It  is  smelly  and  somewhat  slimy;  but,  barring 
this,  its  only  fault  is  the  uucertainty  of  its  action 
with  some  emulsions.  It  is  possible  to  “tone” 
])rints  indefinitely  in  this  toner  with  only  a 
muddy,  discolored  kind  of  change  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  to  find  on  throwing  the  prints  out  into 
water  a rapid  change  to  an  exiiuisite  color.  If 
this  j)eculiar  action  could  lie  worked  out  into  some 
definite  system,  the  liver-iirocess  would  be  very 
attractive;  liut  my  experience  with  it  led  me  to 
go  back  to  another  process  which  I had  discarded 
on  account  of  its  uncertainty  and  mess.  I refer 
to  the  hy])0-alum  jiroeess  as  usually  jiractisisl. 

With  hypo-alum,  the  ordinary  thing  is  to  take 
jiriuts  from  the  fixing-bath  and  put  them  into  a 
deep  bath  of  toning-mixture,  where  they  are  kejit 
moving  about  at  as  hot  a temperature  as  the 
worker  can  tolerate.  They  may  tone  in  a few 
minutes  or  a few  hours.  ’Ftierc  is  seldom  any 
certainty  of  the  time-factor;  an<l,  if  careless  jirint- 
ing  is  the  order  of  the  day,  there  is  no  better 
certainty  of  the  results.  The  only  certainty  is 
the  one  of  mess  and  slo]>.  and  grimy  hanils.  But 
in  spite  of  this,  the  h\  ])o-alum  process  is  a good 
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one.  The  faults  are  in  the  liandling,  not  in  the 
principle  of  the  thing.  I might  liken  it  to  hang- 
ing pictures  with  hig  strong  nails.  As  usually 
practised,  the  hypo-alum  })rocess  has  hhmt  nails 
that  will  not  pierce  without  laborious  hammering; 
but  there  are  "accelerated”  methods  of  hypo- 
alum  touing,  the  nails  of  which  have  been  sharj)- 
ened.  This  means  that  tedious  hours  are  not 
necessary.  Constant  handling  in  hot  solution 
is  done  away  with.  Results  are  much  more 
satisfactory  and  certain. 

The  secret  is  the  penetration  of  the  gelatine 
by  the  suli)hur.  Sulphur  is  not  soluble  in  water; 
and  if  we  want  to  get  sulidiur,  which  is  in  suspen- 
sion in  water,  to  penetrate  the  gelatine  of  a print 
and  get  at  the  silver,  we  must  use  time  and  force. 
Bui  in  the  "accelerated”  methods  strategy  takes 
the  place  of  both. 

-Vny  hy])()-ahim  formula  vill  serve.  If  any- 
one is  UMCcrtaiii  about  what  constitutes  one.  a 
j)ound  of  h\po.  four  ounces  of  alum,  and  two 
(piarts  of  water,  boiled  together  for  a few  minutes, 
will  <lo.  This  can  be  got  into  good  working- 
order  by  "ripeiung”  the  tirst  trayful  with  some 
old  waste  sensiti\e  j)a])er.  This  ripencil  bath 
should  not.  be  thrown  away,  but  liottled  sejja- 
ratcly  and  added  to  from  the  original  mixture  as 
rei|uired.  iVlore  elaborate  formulie  can  be  ob- 
tained from  pa|)er-makers'  iustructiou-sheets. 

d'he  j)riuts  to  be  toned  uinst  be  thoroughly 
fixed  by  constant  agitation  in  reasonably  fresh — 
and  not  cold — h\])o  for  about  five  or  seven 
minutes.  Acid  hv])o  is  not  the  best  for  sei)ias; 
but  if  no  black-and-white  work  is  g<hng  through, 
a sjM'cial  bath  of  h^po  with  a little  alum  added 
can  be  usc<l  for  fixing.  This  aids — an<l  idti- 
niately  ])roduces  of  its  own  accord — toning. 
After  fixing,  the  ])rints  are  washed  for  a few 
minutes  and  transferrc(l  to  a bath  of  one  j)cr  cent. 
snl])hnric  acid.  'J'his  can  be  bought  ready  di- 
luted if  there  is  any  olijcction  to  kcejjing  the 
strong  and  dangerous  acid  on  the  |)remi.s(“s.  In 
this  the  prints  should  be  well  turned  over  for 
two  to  three  minnies.  Dry  |)rints  j>nt  into  this 
batli  need  oid,\’  remain  until  lim|).  't  he  ])riuts 
are  next  drainc<l  and  |)asscd  into  a tray  of  fresh 
hy])o-solntion  of  about  a^  strength  of  ] in  "20. 
Here  they  arc  turned  over  until  the  bath  turns 
cloudy,  when  the,\'  ar(“  left  to  lie  for  a minute  or 
so.  d'hen  into  the  liyj)o-ahim.  This  can  be 
hot,  warm,  or  cold;  but  no  very  great  ilcgree  of 
heat  is  advisal)le  or  necessary.  No  turning  o^•er 
or  handling  should  be  re(|nircd,  either,  d'he 
actual  lime  (>f  toidng  and  the  final  color  and 
(|uality  now  dc])end  on  the  care  in  printing,  ami 
the  make  and  grade  of  cmnision.  If  both  arc 
ideal  for  sc])ia-work,  a hot  bath  will  tone  to  a 
fine  Color  in  a few  seconds.  A cold  bath  will  do 


it  in  hours,  a warm  one  in  minutes.  After  toning, 
sjK)iiging  and  washing  are  necessary. 

The  hyj)o-alum  bath  can  be  dispensed  with  if 
desired,  as  sufficient  sulphur  will  have  been  pre- 
ci])itated  in  the  gelatine  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
and  hypo:  but  although  j)riuts  so  treated  wdll 
tone  in  plain  w ater,  the  use  of  a final  hot  or  w arm 
hypo-alum  bath  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
most  expeditious  results. 

AVhen  I first  tried  this  system,  I transferred  the 
prints  direct  from  fixer  to  acid  and  then  to  the 
warm  bath.  This  worked  well  for  a time;  l)ut 
then  I began  to  discover  weak  points.  First, 
the  whites  of  a ])rint  might  tone  by  reason  of 
silver-thiosulphate  of  silver  carried  out  of  the 
fixing-bath.  And  suli)hur-dioxide  w'as  thrown 
otf  the  toner  by  the  traces  of  acid  carried  into  it. 
As  I have  described  the  jiroccss  above,  these 
objections  do  not  arise  and  I have  jjractised  ton- 
ing commercially  in  this  way  for  some  time. 

In  conclusi(ni,  it  niTist  be  remembered  that, 
no  matter  what  ])rocess  is  tried,  some  emulsions 
w ill  not  give  a de])osit  fit  for  toning.  This  is  not 
necessarily  saying  that  these  emulsions  arc  no 
good.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  the  other  way  about, 
as  a ih'jjosit  which  will  resist  the  action  of  toning- 
chemicals  w ill  also  resist  the  action  of  others  and 
]>reserve  its  pristine  black  beauty  indefinitely. 
Such  emulsions  give  cold  black  and  "bluey” 
black  images,  even  though  they  are  developed 
with  ))lenty  of  bromide  or  are  overexposed.  The 
ideal  image  for  toning  is  one  Avhich  appears  a 
warm  black  w hen  <leveloped  slow  ly  with  a moder- 
ately restrained  solution.  Amjther  thing,  to  have 
a good  cohjr,  a film  of  silver-sulphide  must  be 
deep  and  transj)arent.  Rapid  development  will 
not  give  de])th,  any  more  than  a very  fiat  negative 
will  do  so,  unless  the  ]jrint  is  made  many  shades 
too  dark.  Forced  development  and  very  hard 
negatives,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  encourage 
trans|)arent  dc])osits.  And  j)erfect  fixation  is  a 
sinc-qua-iimi.  A s])lotchily  fixed  print  may  look 
all  right  in  the  black-and-white  stage;  but  tone 
it,  and  the  various  jiatches  where  fixing  was  de- 
layed or  incomplete  w ill  stand  out  like  so  many 
countries  or  states  on  the  map  of  a continent, 
d'he  darkrooni-scheilnle  for  ])rints  which  are  to 
bt‘  toned  should  be:  Choose  a make  of  paper 
w Inch  will  tone.  Get  a grade  which  is  meant  to 
give  a normal  print  from  your  negative.  Ex- 
pose so  that  the  print  can  l)e  ilevelo])cd  in  a 
slightly  r('strain('(l  solution  to  one  slight  shade 
darker  than  it  should  be.  Develop  until  the 
print  is  fully  dark  enough  without  taking  it  to 
the  absolute  limit  of  its  exi)osnre.  Fix  by  con- 
stant agitation  for  a few  minutes  iu  lukewarm 
hypo,  the  first  thirty  seconds'  immersion  being 
the  most  ini])ortant. 
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Mt.  Chocorua 
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Ix  Summer 

T'xoer  a tender  azure  sk\-, 

A joyous  peak  I staml. 

My  glistening  liead  on  liigli  is  raised, 

Above  a smiling  land. 

Though  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  roll, 
•Vnd  torrent  rains  assail, 

I stanfl  unmoved,  serene,  sublime. — 

Tjainst  me  no  foes  j)revail. 


Ix  WiXTER 

Heneath  a Cf)ld  aTid  eheerless  >k\', 
lonely  peak  I stand. 

M;'  rugged  brf>\v  M'ith  snow  is  croMiied; 

King  Frost  rules  o'er  the  hnul. 
Though  wiiitry  winds  arounil  me  roar. 

Ami  furiously  a"ail. 

I 'tand  unmoved,  serene,  sublime. — 
Tyaiiist  me  no  foes  f>revaii. 


Illlll!lllllllllllllill 


Photographing  and  Climbing  Mt.  Washington 
in  Winter 

HAROLD  IRVING  ORNE 


tlu‘  canierist  or  follower  of  tlie 
>reiit  out-of-doors  wlio  may  l>e 
lesitatiug  as  to  wlietlier  or  not 
le  should  join  the  rapidly  iii- 
•reasiug  throng  of  winter-vaca- 
tionists, let  me  say,  GO!  Go  to  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire;  they  arc  truly 
the  Switzerland  of  America  at  this  winter- 
season.  Take  your  camera,  snowshoes,  skis 
and  skates  and  i>repare  for  the  hest  winter- 
holiday  of  your  life.  Nearly  all  of  the  first- 
class  hotels  are  o])en,  with  all  the  comforts 
that  they  i>o.ssess  in  summer  and  in  autumn, 
and,  in  addition,  the  roaring  log-fires  will  wel- 
come you  as  never  before,  when  yon  terminate 
your  journey  driving  behind  a pair  of  horses, 
to  the  tune  of  jolly  sleigh-bells. 

Soon  after  your  arrival,  you  will  find  your- 
self in  the  midst  of  your  favorite  winter-sport, 
ami  it  will  be  difficult  to  realize  that  the  mer- 
cury stands  at  zero  or  possibly  many  degrees 
below,  so  clear,  dr>-  and  invigorating  is  the 
atmosi)here  of  northern  New  Hampshire.  I 
think  that  those  who  liave  visited  this  country 
in  winter  will  agree  that  twenty  degrees  below 
zero  in  the  monntains  is  a great  deal  more  com- 
fortable than  zero  or  even  ten  degrees  above 
appears  to  feel  in  the  city  near  salt-water. 


Ntnv  then,  you  camerists  who  ski,  skate  or 
j)o.ssibly  prefer  coasting  on  bob-sleds  or  tobog- 
gans, go  to  it — all  out-of-doors  is  yours.  There 
is  plenty  to  do  whether  the  sun  shines  or  a 
good  old-fashioned  snow-storm  settles  down 
to  add  another  foot  to  the  deep  blanket  which 
is  already  well  up  to  the  windowsills  of 
the  farm-houses.  And  you  photograpliers  to 
whom  mountain-elimbing  is  the  sport  supreme, 
I>ut  on  your  snowshoes  and  take  a short  sprint 
across  the  fields,  possibly  j>art  way  up  your 
favorite  trail,  that  is,  of  course,  if  you  have 
gone  for  your  winter-vacation  back  to  your 
summer  vaeatiou-ground.  On  the  following 
day,  take  along  a luncheon  and  a thermos 
bottle  and  go  to  the  top  of  your  favorite 
mountain  and  photograph  the  view  you  hav'e 
enjoyed  so  many  times  before,  but  always  in 
summer.  The  winter-view  will  furnish  an  en- 
tirely new  panorama;  and  I am  sure  that,  no 
matter  lu)W  intensely  you  have  loved  the 
mountains  in  summer,  that  attraction  will  be 
multii)lied  many  times  when  you  have  looked 
down  upon  the  intervales  and  ranges  of  the 
White  Mountain  country  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
sliinc  of  a crisp  winter-day. 

Let  me  make  a suggestion — do  not  dress  too 
heavily.  As  you  all  know,  snowshoeing  in  deep 
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snow — csi)eciall\'  lircakiiig  tlie  trail — is  strenu- 
ous exercise;  and.  if  one  is  too  heavily  clad,  he 
will  soon  heeoine  nneomfortahly  warm,  which 
is  a condition  to  he  avoided  when  one  arrives 
at  a hleak  inonntain-sunimit. 

After  two  or  three  short  tramps,  yon  shoidd 
l)e  in  good  condition  for  a more  extended  elimh 
and  to  accom])lish  something  photographi- 
cally and  otherwise  that  will  give  you  real  joy 
and  satisfaction — the  memory  of  which  should 
last  for  many  years.  iNIy  ‘‘mountaineer” 
readers  will  ])rohal)ly  surmise  that  I am  sug- 


the  several  rap  ines  may  he  scaled.  l*rohahl\- 
the  best  route,  after  all  consideration,  is  the 
carriage-road  which  winds  up  through  a heau- 
tiful  mountain-forest  for  four  miles  ami  con- 
tinues an  equal  distance  above  timber-line  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

I would  recommend  that  the  ])ros])ective 
climbing-party  make  its  headtpiarters  at  the 
(den  House,  which  is  situated  eight  miles  from 
(iorhain  on  the  I’inkham  Notch  highwa.w  and 
only  a few  rods  from  the  famous  Mt.  Washing- 
ton carriage-road.  I also  suggest  that  the 
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gesting  an  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington  and  they 
will  guess  correctly.  1 his  kingly  jieak  of  the 
Presidential  Hance  is  not  nearly  so  formidable 
in  winter  as  many  think.  If  you  are  in  first- 
elas^  physical  rondition.  proj)crl>'  dressed  and 
have  the  jiatienee  to  wait  for  a favorable  ila\', 
thi'  summit  can  be  eompiered  a>  easily  in 
PeViruary  as  in  .\ugU't.  I mention  l ebruarx' 
as  the  bc't  month  for  a winter-climb,  as  the 
day>  are  huiger  and  the  snow  is  packed  harder. 

Of  the  several  trails  u])  the  mountain  in  sum- 
mer. only  a few  are  ])f)s>ible  in  winter,  d he 
easic't  i'  ])robably  by  way  of  the  cog  railwax  - 
traek  which  leave'  civilization  at  Itrettrni 
Moofl'  and  a'cemls  in  a 'traight  line  almost 
to  the  'Unimit.  The  famou'  ( rawffird  P.ith 
could  be  ii'cd.  although  it  lie-  abt>ve  the  tree- 
line  nearly  all  of  the  way  and  it'  danger'  are 
inerea'cd  accordingly.  If  a party  i'  eager  for 
.-,'enuine  Aljiine  work  and  i'  ef)uij)pefl  with  a 
roj)c  and  iee-axc'.  then  the  headwall  of  one  of 
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start  be  mad<>  as  early  as  is  convenient  to 
get  a substantial  breakfast,  or  not  later  than 
7.00  A.M.  'J'he  elind)  is  a long  eight  miles, 
and  it  will  reipdre  five  or  six  hours.  Past 
time  ma>'  be  made  to  the  Ifalfwas'  House  if 
two  or  three  mendiers  of  the  j)art>’  will  tr.'imp 
u])  the  r(»ail  for  tlire*'  or  four  miles  and  back 
oTi  the  afteniof)ii  before  the  ascent  is  ])lanned, 
thus  breaking  out  a good  trail  to  be  use(l  on 
the  following  morning. 

,\t  the  Halfway  House,  which  is  about  .‘5. SOU 
feet  abo\e  sca-le\-e|  and  '2.'2<IO  feet  Idglier  th:in  the 
tih  ii  HoU'e.  'iiowshoes  musf  ])e  changed  for  iee- 
ereejier'  1 -hall  '])e;ik  later  with  regard  to  this 
ver\-  nece'sarx'  foot-gear — and  ;ill  of  the  extra 
eh>thing  that  >ou  liave  brought  .ahpug  will  now 
be  mo't  wfleome.  a'  the  howling  northwest  wind 
i'  'lire  to  greet  yon  at  timber-line. 

.\bove  the  Halfway  Hoii'C.  the  lm]nes'ive 
panorama  eonqiletely  'urroiind'  ><)u  and  the 
photographer'  of  tlii’  party  will  find  it  hard  to 


resist  making  pictures  at  every  turn.  Tlie  first 
remarkable  view  comes  only  a few  steps  l)eyond 
the  fourth  mile-post,  where  the  road  turns  sharply 
to  the  left,  skirts  a great  ledge  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  slopes  to  the  depths  of  the  Great 
Gulf  over  1,000  feet.  Directly  o])posite,  rise  Mt. 
Adams  and  Mt.  Jefferson  and  on  each  side  of 
these  mountains  lie  Mt.  Madison  and  Mt.  Clay, 
which  coni]>lete  the  northern  peaks  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range.  From  tins  j)oint  on.  the  views 
are  nothing  short  of  sjjectacidar  and  cannot  be 
surpassed  east  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains. 

For  short  distances,  the  road  may  be  followed 
easily,  as  some  of  my  photographs  indicate;  but, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  no  road  up  l\[t. 


climb  progresses;  and.  as  you  approach  the  seventh 
mile-post,  Mt.  Clay  seems  only  one  big  jump 
across  the  Great  Gulf.  You  are  now  nearly 
(>,000  feet  elevation  and  before  the  actual  summit 
is  reached  you  may  enjoy  a half  mile  of  fairly 
level  walking.  As  if  to  offset  the  easier  climb- 
ing, the  wind  usually  sets  in  with  renewed  force; 
and  it  aj^pears  to  fight  hard  to  blow  you  to  the 
ice-covered  rocks  below  and,  at  times,  it  may 
be  M’cll  to  lie  low  in  the  shelter  of  the  wall  on  the 
gulf-side  of  the  road,  until  the  fury  of  the  gale 
has  spent  itself.  How  vividly  I recall  my  ex- 
l>erience  of  last  winter  v lien,  with  only  one  com- 
l)anion,  I made  the  ascent  on  a wonderfully  clear, 
mild  day  in  February,  only  to  encounter  a fierce 
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AVashingtou  in  winter,  d'he  wind  swccj)s  the 
snow  off  fhe  ridges  and  restores  the  natural  con- 
toTir  of  the  mountain,  filling  the  cut  made  by  the 
roadway  with  ilrifts  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deej). 
'I'he  surface  of  the  snow  is  usuall\'  frozen  and 
nearly  as  hard  as  ice:  snowshoes  are  seldom  needed 
above  timber-line  and  the  ice-creejicrs  are  of 
great  assistance;  in  fact,  they  are  a necessity  in 
many  places  on  the  trii>. 

.TiLst  beyond  the  fifth  niile-])ost,  the  road 
•swings  to  the  right,  after  giving  you  the  first 
glim])se  of  the  summit.  Huntington  Ravine 
lies  only  a.  short  distance  from  the  road  at  this 
point;  and,  if  >'ou  luiA’e  time  to  si)arc,  l).v  all 
means  go  over  to  the  edge  of  this  famous  raA'ine 
and  get  the  fine  view  of  the  cone  of  AVashington 
with  the  i)er])cnilicular  head-walls  of  Huutiugton 
Ravine  in  the  foreground. 

If  the  <lay  is  bright,  aiul  the  wind  is  not  too 
brisk,  there  will  be  not  one  disappointing  mo- 
ment all  the  way  to  the  summit.  The  views 
become  more  interesting  and  ini])rcssivc  as  the 
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Imn'icane  for  the  last  mile.  At  one  time,  the 
wind  actually  brought  us  to  our  knees,  and,  for 
a few  moments,  we  were  sure  that  we  should  be 
carried  (jver  into  the  Al|>ine  Garden,  along  with 
the  shingles  whicli  fre(|ueiitly  become  detached 
from  the  Iniildings  on  the  summit. 

AA'hen  the  summit  is  reached  finally,  and  you 
have  regained  your  breath  in  the  lee  of  the  old 
Ti]j  d’o])  House,  what  a “grand  ami  glorious  feel- 
ing" it  is  to  find  that  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
Stage  Olfice  responds  to  a gentle  push  and  all  of 
your  ]>arty  are  enabled  to  tumljle  inside  and 
gather  around  the  stove — which  is  buried  in  a 
snow-drift — and  devour  the  scant  but  well- 
deserx'cd  luucheoii  which  you  have  brought. 

AA’hen  the  sky  is  clear,  the  view  from  Mt. 
AA’ashington,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  is  well 
worth  the  climb  to  jjhotograph  it;  but  partic- 
ularly so  in  winter.  Aly  readers,  who  have  not 
\et  exi>erienccd  the  thrill  of  this  wonderful  view 
on  a day  when  the  sky  is  as  blue  as  sai)phire  and 
the  snow-covered  landscape  is  sparkling  in  the 
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briglit  sunshine  of  mid-day.  have  a rare  treat  in- 
deed awaiting  tiiein;  and.  if  tliey  will  lint  plan 
and  prepare  for  a winter-ascent  of  i\It.  Washing- 
ton. I am  sure  that  they  will  feel  fnll>‘  rewarded 
for  the  effort.  I do  not  wish  to  give  the  im]ires- 
sion  that  bright  and  fair  weather  is  tlie  rule,  or 
even  common,  on  IMt.  Washington  in  winter. 
Probably,  a dozen  days,  such  as  I have  attemjited 
to  describe,  may  be  the  maximum  good  weather 
for  the  season,  and  a jiarty  should  not  venture 
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far  above  the  Halfway  Hon-.e.  mile--  the  day  i> 
very  clear  and  firrmii-iiu;.  P ro-t-clonds  and 
snow--torm-  blow  nji  with  little  or  no  warning: 
and  climber-,  who  are  familiar  with  all  jiart- 
of  the  nionntain  in  -nnimer.  may  become 
lost  temporarily  in  a -ndden  winter— torm  or 
find  them-elve-  in  an  cxceedintdy  nnplea-ant 
-ituation  during  a heavy  -rpiall. 

Po''ibly.  it  might  lie  well  to  de-eribe  the  jiroper 
per-onal  equipment  nece--ary  for  -neh  an  ad- 
venture. T.<  t me  begin  with  the  iee-creejier-, 
which  are.  to  my  mind,  of  the  greate-t  imprir- 


tance.  In  fact,  they  arc  little  short  of  life-in- 
surance on  the  hard  snow  and  ice  which  cover 
the  mountain  above  timber-line.  The  model  that 
is  illustrated  is  made  by  G.  S.  S])ragnc  & Comjiany, 
Boston,  IMass.;  and.  although  it  is  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  Swiss  cranqion,  it  is  much 
stronger  and  is  slijiiicd  on  easily  over  the  snow- 
shoe-moccasin.  Perhajis,  the  first  few  stejis  yon 
take,  after  they  are  bnckh'd  on.  may  give  yon  a 
"walking  on  stilts'  scnsation.  However.  >’on  will 
be  amazed  how  easily  a,  .‘50%  or  even  a 4.5%)  grade 
can  lie  negotiated.  fVhen  yon  get  nji  iido  the 
gales,  which  ])lay  around  the  cone  of  iMi.  AVash- 
ington  on  days  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
])cacefnl  down  in  the  valleys.  ><)ii  will  have  a 
feeling  of  great  confidence  and  security  as  yon 
dig  the  steel-spikes  into  the  ice  and  plunge  for- 
ward into  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  I cannot  say 
too  much  in  favor  of  this  jiarticnlar  model  and 
I strongli-  aih'isc  eveiyone  who  attcmiits  to 
climb  Alt.  AA'ashington  in  winter  to  provide  him- 
self with  a pair. 

Next  in  imjiortance  arc  the  snowshoes.  I say 
snowshoes.  because  I have  not  yet  become  in- 
terested in  skis,  althongh  they  are  Ix'coming  more 
])opnlar  every  year  and  can  be  used  jierfectly 
well  on  the  Alt.  AA'ashington  carriage-road  as  far 
as  the  IlalfwaA-  House.  The  snowslioc's  should 
be  strong  and  fairl\-  broad,  at  least  fourteen 
inches,  and  of  medium  mesh,  as  big  drifts  will  be 
encountered  in  some  jilaces,  ])ossibl,\‘  five  or  six 
feet  in  dejith.  Breaking  trail  in  a foot  or  two  of 
newl\-fallen  snow  is  not  an  easy  task  and  the 
need  of  a reliable  pair  of  snowshoes  should  not 
be  overlooked  on  your  trip. 

Two  ])airs  of  woolen  socks,  mcdinin  and  hea\  y. 
arc  usually  enough  to  keeji  the  feet  warm,  al- 
though three  |)airs  may  be  neeiled  at  times.  Do 
not  fail  to  keep  your  feet  warm  on  a sixteen-mile 
jaunt  when  the  mercniw’  may  ])la>-  tag  with  the 
zero-mark  most  of  the  tune.  ( )f  course,  knicker- 
bockers are  |)opnlar  and  are  now  worn  generall\' 
by  both  sexes  for  all  ont-of-door  sports;  >'et.  I 
jirefer  ordinary-  long  trousers  of  hea^■y.  ann>- 
khaki  o\’er  wdiieli  can  be  drawn  the  heavy  socks. 
1 would  recommend  a suit  of  medinni-w'eight 
wool-underwear,  even  though  it  is  not  worn 
regularly,  a flannel-shirt,  of  eonrse.  ])os.-iblv  a 
sweater  under  the  Alackinaw  coat;  and.  la-l  but 
not  lea-t.  a windproof  ont-ide  jacket.  This 
fintfit  should  take  on«'  up  Alt.  AAashington  in  a 
wcll-liroteeted  fashion.  1 haie  forgotten  to 
mention  mittens;  glove-  are  of  fifth'  ])rote<- 
tion  nide-s  yon  want  cold  and  numb  finaer-. 
Alittens  are  a nni-ane<'  to  the  man  w ith  a camera ; 
but  let  him  wear  light,  woolen  glove-,  attach  hi- 
miltens  tri  a -fring  in  the  -ame  manner  a a eliild  - 
and  thii-  they  may  be  remoxed  e;*-il\  whi'ii  he 
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wishes  to  o]>erate  tlie  eamera.  Any  style  oF 
woolen  caj)  that  will  cover  all  of  the  face,  exce])t 
the  eyes  and  nose,  will  C(jinplete  the  equipment. 

Of  course,  this  coni])lete  assortment  of  cloth- 
ing will  not  he  needed  until  timher-line  is  reached. 
Conseipiently,  it  must  l)e  carried  in  a ]>ack.  You 
will  proliahly  pers])ire  freely,  even  when  stripped 
down  to  a,  tlaiinel-shirt,  for  the  first  four  miles  of 
the  climl).  A jjair  of  Alpine  goggles  is  very  neces- 
sary, as  it  will  iweveut  the  fine  sand-like  smjw 
from  hlowing  into  the  eyes  and  the  aniher- 
colored  lenses  are  very  restfid  and  will  over- 
come the  possihility  of  snow-hlindness. 

Now,  just  a word  about  my  i)ictures.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  a i)hotograph  cannot  do  justice  tcj  the 
wondei-ful  and  heautifid  views  which  are  to  he 
found  in  our  White  Mc^mdain  country.  My 
])rints  are  certainly  no  exception  to  that  rule; 
although  taking  iido  consideration  the  condi- 
tions existing  at  the  time,  these  ])ictures  may 
serve,  at  least  to  ])oint  out  the  i)ictorial  ])ossihili- 
li(>s.  The  view  of  Mt.  AVashington  from  Darhy- 
(ield  on  tlu'  Glen  Road  includes  Rootfs  Spur, 
Tuckerman  and  Iluntington  Ravines,  the  sweep- 
ing shoulder  of  ('hamller  Ridge,  as  well  as  the 
summit -cone  and  is  a scene  which  will  excite  the 


keenest  admiration  of  all  w ho  hehold  it.  I made 
several  exposures  from  this  point;  yet  the  best 
photograph  that  I obtained  is  flat  and  disappoint- 
ing in  comj)arison  to  the  original  marvelous  viewn 
Most  of  the  ])hotograj)hs  that  accompany  this 
article  are  made  as  follows:  ,‘5A  special  Kodak, 
Eastman  film,  exj)osnres  of  l/‘2.j,  1/.30  or  1/100 
second,  using  a Zeiss-Tessar  lens  at  E/ 8 orE/0.3. 
I carried  no  trii)od  for,  unless  it  were  a very  heavy 
one,  it  could  not  be  kept  steady  in  the  wind  wdiich 
blows  continuously  akove  timber-line.  Accord- 
ingly, 1 di<l  not  use  a color-filter;  although,  no 
doul)t,  many  of  my  pictures  could  have  been  im- 
l)roved  thereby.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  this  article  was  written  solely  with  the  de- 
sire to  encourage  other  camerists  to  make  the 
most  of  the  exee])tional  ])hotographic  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  of  the  famous  White  Moun- 
tain reghjii  in  winter.  If  this  brief  article  and  the 
illnstrat  ions  will  serve  to  open  the  door  of  winter- 
time jo.vs  to  lovers  of  nature  ami  j)hotography, 
they  will  have  served  their  j)urj)ose.  Let  the 
])ictorialist  disj)lay  his  physical  strength  in  the 
zest  (jf  wiider-sijorts  ami  his  j)hotographic  ability 
in  portraying  some  of  the  most  beautiful  moun- 
tain-scenery to  be  found  anyw  here  in  the  world. 
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EXERALLY  sjieakin.si.  our  ])lioto- 
iiraphio  work  divides  itself  naturally 
into  two  classes.  'I’he  eainerist, 
while  engaged  in  ju'ocuring  subjects 
for  his  ])ictures.  is  cnricheil  with  a 
variety  of  ex])criences  and  rightlx’  considers  this 
ofsui^reme  iinjjortance.  And  then,  with  negatives 
at  his  dis])osal.  many  have  found  in  the  home- 
work— the  more  technical  side — another  (juite 
different  ])ros])ect.  more  in  the  line  of  routine- 
work;  hut  with  its  agreeable  side  as  well.  The 
camerist  who  is  uj)  to  his  neck  in  real  work  might 
think  this  open  to  argnment;  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  some  ])eoi)lc  are  disj)osed  to  ])lay  hard: 
and  it  is  certain  that  one  gets  from  his  hobby 
about  what  he  i)uts  into  it.  There  is  increased 
interest  and  jirogress  as  one  contiunes  working 
out  his  own  ])roblems — not  depending  ui>on 
others  for  all  his  information. 

I’erhajis  something  of  the  drift  of  this  home- 
work. above  referretl  to.  might  best  be  visualized 
if  we  imagine  a visit  to  the  workroom  of  a jjhoto- 
grajjhic  friend  which,  by  the  way.  is  an  excellent 
])lan  for  the  novice  to  adojh  on  his  own  account. 
The  fir>t  discover^"  is  an  improvised  cabinet, 
with  shelves  for  chemicals  and  solutions,  closing 
practically"  light-tight,  for  light  has  an  injurions 
effect  on  >ome  chemicals.  As  an  instance  we 
notice  a bottle  of  unu>ed  ortol  has  turnc<l  (piite 
lilack.  partly  from  ex])osure  to  light,  but  tlic 
sf)lution.  after  filtering,  is  fouinl  to  work  well 
wlien  frc'ldy  mixeil.  The  bottles  for  solutions 
are  mostly  dark  brown,  a portion  of  them  Ix'ing 
quite  -mall.  By  dividing  each  of  the  dcvcloj)ing- 
solutiou'  into  >cveral  bottles,  all  cxcc])l  the  oires 
l)eing  U'Cfl  may  be  kej)t  r|uitc  full  and  free  of 
contact  with  the  air  which  is  likely  to  cause 
oxidation  and  will  find  special  ajiplication  in 
casc'  where  the  intervals  of  me  arc  long  or 
irregular.  Once  arranged  in  this  way  it  i'  little, 
if  any.  mr)rc  trouble  than  a -iTiglc.  large  container. 
.\s  the  ferrievanide  in  'olution  is  ca'ilv  light- 
affected.  the  botllr-  i'  ])laced  in  a larger  eovered 
tin — a little  ea'icr  than  wra])])ing  in  bl.ack  |)a|icr. 
V gla"  fruit-jar  makc'  a good  container  for  the 
hypo-bath,  which  'fiould  iif)t  be  left  in  the  tray 
wlien  not  in  U'C  to  collect  dint  and  deconipo-c. 
Each  bf»ttle  i-  labeled  3'  to  content',  and.  in 
some  ca'C'.  a brief  notatifin  3'  to  ii'C  i'  found  to  be 
a further  convenience.  One  might,  for  imtance, 
mark  upon  the  Ifb  tiromide  X •)  for  .''aturated  , 
meaning  that  five  flrop'  of  the  fir't  i>  efjual  to 
one  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  found  worth  while 
to  keep  the  bottles  and  labels  free  of  chemieal 


stains,  which  may  be  done  by  drying  with  a 
cotton-cloth  or  s|)onge  immediately  after  pouring 
a solution;  also,  when  ])onriug  or  I'insing,  hold 
the  bottle  label-side  ii]).  Muriatic  acid  is  useful 
to  clean  bottles  that  have  coutaiiusl  jihotographic 
solutions,  also  trays  and  graduates.  i\lix  with 
erpial  jiarts  of  water,  and  for  trays  use  with  a 
wad  of  ncws])a])cr  for  scrubbing-imrposcs.  'I'licre 
seems  to  be  some  virtue  in  the  pajicr,  for.  with  the 
acid,  it  is  quite  effective.  However,  a little  stain 
on  cnamclcil  trays  does  no  great  harm,  if  they 
are  always  used  for  the  same  ])urposc,  and  it  is 
easy  to  destroy  the  polished  surface  with  acid, 
making  them  much  more  subject  to  the  stain. 
To  clean  bottles  that  have  held  greasy  or  oily 
litpiiils.  try  a thorough  soaking  with  benzine  or 
naphtha,  this  to  be  followed  with  a strong  soda- 
.solution.  A bottle  may  be  cleaned  <|uickly  with 
the  acid  by  scrajiing  with  a ])iccc  of  bent-reed 
material,  or  a bent  wire  with  a small  wad  of 
cotton  attached.  'I’liis  method  is  more  direct 
and  effective  than  by  shaking  with  bird-shot. 
Visitor:  Erom  a druggist  friend  I learned  that 
one  should  remove  the  cork  b,\-  cucii-cling  it  with 
the  little  fingc'r  of  one  hand  and  so  hold  it.  while 
])ouring — a little  stunt  that  saves  looking  for 
a misjilaccd  cork  in  the  darkroom.  Host:  Vcs. 
d’he  habit  of  association  w ith  an  art  or  craft  or 
a hobby  will  incvitabl\-  make  c\"cu  small  things 
of  interest;  but  be  it  r(‘m(*mb<M’cd  ui  extenuat  ton. 
we  arc  engaged  in  shoji-talk. 

Here  is  the  little  balance-scale  sent  out  by  the 
manufacturers  with  weights  ii])  to  two  drains 
(120  grains):  but,  in  use.  the  ' j.  t lie  ' •>  and  the 
1 -ounce  weights  arc  quite  as  much  needed.  'I'hesc 
last  three  should  agree  with  the  ounce  of  till 
grains  fax"oirdu|)ois)  and  can  be  |)ro\ided  liy 
obtaining  some  lead  tyjic-spaces  from  a printer 
and  trimming  thc'c  down  with  a |)oeket-knifc 
or  file  to  the  right  weight.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  grain  avoirdupois-aiiothccary  are  alike  but 
the  numlier  to  an  ounce  differs.  'I'lie  quarter 
ouuee  I I Id  grains)  is  first  made  by  balancing 
with  the  'inaller  weights  which  come  with  the 
outfit.  In  the  s.'ime  manner,  the  half  ounce  and 
ounce  weights  .are  jirovided  by  U'ing  the  proper 
eoinbination  of  sni.aller  weights. 

< )iie  often  finds  it  more  convenient  to  nie.isure 
rather  than  weigh,  l-'or  in't.anee.  a bottle  ma\  lie 
graduated  by  measuring  a quantity  of  liipiid  into 
it  and  marking  the  label  for  any  fixed  amount. 
I his  saves  measuring  everx  time  a solution  is 
made  up.  riiemicals  are  often  measured  by 
Using  small  mustard-'poou'  or  similar  articles 
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Iioldiiig  a pre-deterniiiied  amomd  wliicli  is  sufti- 
cieutly  accurate  for  most  pliotograpliic  proc- 
esses. A very  coiiveiiiciit  metliod  is  tlie  use  of  a 
receptacle  to  measure  instead  of  weigliiug  tlie 
crystal  liypo.  A sj)ice-tiii  is  easily  cut  d(jwn  to 
hold  just  two  ounces  of  soda  when  filled  even 
with  the  toj).  I have  found  this  very  handy,  as 
any  amount,  from  one  ounce  ui)ward,  is  easy  to 
measure  out,  although,  of  course,  this  can  he 
adjusted  to  suit  the  re(|uiremeids  of  the  work 
• loiic,  Jf  a formula  calls  for  minims  and  a minim- 
graduate  is  lacking,  a fairly  correct  method  is  to 
add  water  to  a dram  of  the  acid  and  then  divide. 
l‘'or  e.\ani])le,  if  twenty  minims  (one-third  of  a 
dram)  is  waute(l,  make  one  drain  of  acid  u])  to 
thi'v'c  with  water,  and  use  one  dram  of  the  dilnteil 
acid.  For  fort\'  minims  use  two  drains,  and  the 
same  method  for  otlici’  even  fi'actions  of  a dram. 
It  is  not  snflieientl.v  accurate  to  use  drops  in 
|)laee  of  minims  unless  the  following  he  taken 
into  acconni.  d'he  appi’oximatc  nnmher  of  drops 
toailram:  water  71;  nitric  acid  !)(i;  hydrochloric 
acid  70;  sniphnric  acid  110;  alcohol  l.'tO;  tnr- 
penline  ‘2l'0  and  ether  ‘•’itO. 

A |)addle  for  |)rints:  this  is  “some"  ])addle, 
madi'  of  soft,  white  ])ine,  the  Made  measuring  a 
little  short  of  three  inehes  sqnai'c  and  pi'o\'ide(l 
with  a hook  on  the  end  of  the  handle  to  jirevent 
its  sli|)ping  hodily  into  the  liyjxi.  d'liis  seems 


worthy  of  mention  since  it  not  only  serves  handily 
to  separate  the  jirints  hut  is  sufficiently  large 
to  fish  out  a jirint  for  examination  without  the 
necessity  to  use  the  fingers  with  suhsecpient 
rinsing  and  drying. 

One  of  the  oil-lmrning  darkroom-lanterns  may 
he  very  easily  transformed  into  a much  improved 
electric  lantern  hy  simply  removing  the  oil- 
hurncr  and  i)roi)ping  the  electric  hulh  inside,  with 
the  cord  leading  through  a small  opening  at  the 
juncture  of  the  closing  edges  of  the  lantern. 
This  does  not  prevent  its  heiiig  restored  to  its 
original  form  if  rei|uired,  ami  so  one  is  providetl 
both  for  oil  and  electricity.  A thirty-watt  hulb 
is  about  right  for  a lantern  with  43/2  glass. 

Soimdimcs  the  press-board  slides  become  worn 
on  the  lower  edge,  the  material  becoming  sj)read 
and  making  it  diflicult  to  insert  the  slide.  Even 
if  the  slide  permits  of  shortening,  such  a remedy 
merely  inxites  trouble  later  on.  A jiermanent 
edge  may  be  provided  by  trimming  each  side  to 
a bevel  with  a sharj)  knife  ami  a])plying  a little 
glue  along  the  bevelled  edge,  on  both  sides, 
and  allow  this  to  harden. 

'riiere  are  occasions,  whih'  journeying  afoot 
with  the  camera  o^'er  rough  country,  when  a 
tripod  becomes  burdensome,  ])articularly  so  if 
OIK'  limls  subse((ucntly  that  tliere  was  no  need 
of  it.  \Miile  the  kodapod,  and  like  contrivances, 
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are  useful — if  soiuethiiig  to  attach  tliem  to  is 
found  accoinniodatiugl>-  iu  the  right  location — tlie 
following  is  a more  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  such  trips,  without  any  drawbacks;  A cir- 
cular piece  of  woofl  is  prepared,  similar  to  a tripod- 
top.  with  a hole  for  the  screw,  Init  of  a good  gen- 
erous size  so  that  the  camera  with  the  exception 
of  the  rnmiing-board  will  not  extend  much,  if 
any,  over  the  edges.  Tlu-ee  small  screw-eyes 
are  inserted  into  the  bottom  near  the  edge  and 
spaced  ecjually  aj:)art.  A stout  cord,  forming 


three  cords  attached  to  the  screw-eyes  are  then 
tied  secnrcl\’  around  the  resjtective  sticks,  and 
WC  have  completeil  a serviceable,  if  somewhat 
rustic  aii}>caring,  tripod  which  may  be  placeil  to 
best  advantage.  This  has  been  found  ])racticall\' 
as  easy  to  set  ni>  as  a standard  trii)od. 

Comments  have  been  indulged  in,  of  course, 
from  time  to  time  with  suggestions  from  personal 
cxi)erience.  Attcntii)ii  is  now  directed  to  an  as- 
sortment of  cards.  So  much  is  now  done  with 
the  enlarger  that  prints  of  a great  variety  of 
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when  in  use  a double  loop,  is  run  through  each 
screw-eye  and  becomes  a jiart  of  the  contrivance. 
This,  together  with  another  length  of  cord  and 
the  tripod-screw,  is  all  that  is  to  be  carried  and 
nsnally  may  be  placed  in  the  pocket.  Arriving 
at  the  desired  spot  three  fairly  straight  sticks 
are  collected.  These  may  be  small  saplings  or 
other  growth  cut  for  the  pnrjiose.  or  pieces  of 
fallen  branches,  which  are  then  tied  tightly  tr>- 
gether  with  the  cord  about  a foot  from  the  upper 
end'.  AMien  these  are  spread  apart  they  form 
the  triprxl  legs.  The  top  upon  which  the  camera 
is  to  be  fastened  takes  a position  in  the  center 
about  mid-way  Iietween  the  fastening  and  the 
upper  ends  of  the  sticks  the  latter  project 
upwards  a little  beyond  the  tripod-top.  The 
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shajK'S  and  sizes  are  constantly  turned  out.  It 
is  often  very  convenient  to  sn])i)l,\'  oneself  with 
jiajier  in  the  larger  sizes,  'rids  has  the  advantagi- 
that  these  can  be  cut  into  smaller  sheets  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  as  reipiired.  'I’here  is  more  individu- 
ality given  to  prints  so  made,  than  in  a collec- 
tion all  the  same  size.  'I'he  following  is  a simjile 
and  practical  method  to  cut  nj>  sensitised  jiajicr. 
as  referreil  to,  with  a minimum  of  waste.  It  con- 
sists in  firovirling  sheets  of  stiff  cardboard  cut 
to  exact,  but  varying  widths,  the  width  of  each 
being  markcfl  plainlv  upon  the  card.  'I  he  exact 
length  of  the  rard  is  immaterial;  but  it  should 
be  at  least  a little  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
the  jiaper  to  [irovide  a good  start  for  the  scissor', 
do  illustrate;  a sheet  of  any  size  mav  fie  halveil 


I)y  taking  a card  whose  widtli  is  just  half  tlie 
sheet,  hold  tliis  against  tlie  pajjer  and  even  at 
one  edge  by  tapping  nj)on  the  tal)le.  Tliis  forms 
a straight  edge  for  cutting  with  tlie  scissors 
through  the  center  of  the  sheet.  In  a rlarkroom 
it  is  easier  than  using  a paper-cutter,  even  if  one 
of  sufficient  size  were  available.  The  card  for  a 
(>]/2  X sheet  wouhl  of  course  be  just  I3<i 
inches  wide  and  aliout  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
the  last  mentioned  for  this  sheet,  but  due  regard 
should  be  had  for  larger  sheets,  if  used,  d'hese 
half  sheets  may  be  quartered  by  using  a ,‘53<4 
inch  card  in  the  same  wa>'.  For  each  size  to  be 
cut  from  a larger  sheet,  there  are  provided  sepa- 
rate cards  for  the  width  and  the  length,  and  so 
equipped  any  combination  can  lie  arrived  at. 
If  two  .5x7  sheets  are  wanted  from  an  8 x 10, 


first  use  the  seven-inch  card  and  then  divide  the 
resulting  sheet  with  a five-inch  card  and  in  a 
similar  manner  two  or  more  different  sizes  may 
be  had  from  the  large  sheet.  Trimmings  will 
be  found  useful  for  test-strips.  The  sensitised 
side  of  the  paper  should  be  faced  towards  the 
card  for  protection  against  finger-marks.  For 
average  sizes,  the  paper  and  guide  card  can  be 
hehl  conveniently  in  the  left  hand  for  cutting  by 
slightly  bending  the  two  to  keep  them  in  contact. 
Targe  sheets  may  be  handled  by  resting  the  paper 
and  card  upon  the  table  with  the  line  of  the  cut 
extending  just  beyond  the  edge  where  the  scissors 
can  be  freely  employed,  the  sheet  separated  be- 
ing caught  to  prevent  dropping  to  the  floor.  If 
necessary  to  prevent  sli])ping,  a book  or  some- 
thing similar  can  be  used  as  a ])aper-weight. 


How  to  Make  a Vertical  Enlarger  Without 
Condensing-Lenses 


A.  H.  SCOTT 


(juestion,  the  most  satis- 
> ])e  of  eidarging-a])paratus 
diich  em])loys  condeusing- 
iit  the  present  cost  of  such 
(ubtless  ileters  many  ama- 
teurs from  building  outfits  of  their  own.  The 
daylight-method  of  enlarging  by  blocking  u]) 
a window  is  unsatisfactor\-,  due  to  the  limited 
]>eriod  usually  available  f(»r  work,  the  clianging 
light-conditions  encoiiutc'ied  and  the  cumber- 
some equipment  retpiired.  After  trying  several 
ditfeix'ut  arrangements,  the  writer  has  concluded 
that  the  most  satisfactory  method  which  does  not 
involve  exi)eusive  lenses  or  refleetors  is  that 
j)ictiired  herewith.  This  ref|uires  only  the  direct 
illumination  from  two  100-watt  lamps  and 
employs  the  camera  used  in  making  the  pictures 
if  is  desireil  to  enlarge. 

Jt  is  obvious  that  tiu- upright  ty])e  of  eidarger, 
which  takt's  iqj  a miiiimmn  of  s])ace,  can  be 
focuse(|  easil>’  and  accurately-  and  is  just  the 
right  height  for  the  operator  when  standing  is 
I he  most  practical,  w hate^■er  the  method  of 
illumination.  It  will  In*  observeil  from  the 
|)hotograph  how  the  camera  is  used  to  ])rojeet 
the  image  to  the  horizontal  easel  which  carries 
the  j)a])er.  and  directly  over  the  back  of  the 
<-amera  is  ]>laced  the  light-box  into  which  has 
been  set  the  negative  to  lx*  enlarged.  The 
• amera  is  held  as  it  is.  due  lo  the  rectangular 
hole  Ihrough  which  it  extends  being  cut  j/g" 
smaller  on  all  sides  than  the  o\’er-all  ilimensions 


of  the  camera.  It  is  protected  on  three  sides 
by  the  small  wo(jd-pieces  which  also  serve  as  a 
rest  for  the  light-box.  This  box  is  guided  and 
belli  from  sliding  by  the  sheet-metal  strip  which 
siirrouiifls  this  rest  and  projects  tip  1^2  an'l 


ENL.XUfiEK  wmi  CAMEK.X  IN  POSITION 


HS 


forms  a “nest"  into  wliicli  the  frame  attachcil 
to  tile  light-box  and  which  holds  the  negative 
is  seated.  This  metal  guide  also  prevents  leakage 
of  light  into  the  room. 

The  light-box  is  made  of  jiine  and  is  given 
several  coats  of  "golf  ball"  enamel  inside,  each 
coat  being  allowed  to  dr>’  thoronghly  before 


the  next  i>  applied,  dhi-.  form>  a reflecting- 
'iirface  nearly  a^  good  a'  bnrni'hed  nickel  and 
it  will  not  blister  like  ordinary  enamel  or  white 
paint.  The  lamp-socket-  are  fitted  into  holes 
drillerl  in  the  sirle  of  the  box  and  are  farther 
-eenred  firmly  by  two  strips  • l/i''  wide, 

held  tightly  in  po-ition  with  serew-.  The  frame 


for  holding  the  negative  is  of  l"  x \"  stock  and 
is  fitted  over  a rectangnlar  hole  cut  in  the  box 
slightly  larger  than  the  negatives  and  is  hehl  in 
jilace  by  fonr  screws.  A “rabbitt"  is  cut  in  this 
frame  dec])  enongh  to  receive  two  |)lates,  so  that 
either  j)lates  or  films  may  be  handled,  the  films 
being  ])lacc(l  between  two  washed-ofl'  ])lates 
when  the  eidarging  is  done.  Several  brads  are 
bent  at  right  angles  and  serve  to  hold  tlu'  nega- 
ti\es  in  the  frame  and  a small  notch  is  cut  in 
one  edge  to  ensure  eas\-  removal  of  the  ])lates. 
d'he  wooden  hood,  made  of  yi"  ])ine.  servi's  to 
incrc'asc  the  rigidity  of  the  a])])aratns  and  to 
shelter  the  camera  in  case  it  i.s  left  in  |)osition 
overnight  or  for  extended  ])eriods.  'I'hc  main 
.sn])i)orts  consist  of  two  stri])s  "iD/i'  wide  by 
1/^'  thick,  S])accd  aj)art.  so  that  the  bolts 

which  are  fastcmsl  to  the  bottom  of  the  mo\  cablc 
easel  will  slide  readily  ii])  and  down,  d'his  easel 
is  a yi"  ])ine-l)oard,  1 1 ''  x b‘f”  with  two  ^ s" 
sf|uarc-hca<l  bolts  into  its  under  side,  so  that 
ai)proximatcly  I of  the  threaded  end  ja-o- 
jects  to  guide  the  easel  in  the  n])rights  and  hold 
it  rigidly  in  j)osition  when  the  wing-nnts  are 
tightened  iij). 

It  will  be  notc(l  that  regnlar  lam])-sockels 
are  nseil  for  the  electric  bnlbs.  each  having  its 
own  sna])-switch.  'I'his  arrangement  will  be 
tonnd  most  com-('nient.  as  only  one  light  should 
be  tiiriK'd  on  wh(>n  centering  the  ])a])('r  after 
focusing.  With  this  one  light  and  the  lens 
sto])]H(l  down  to  F ;>"2,  or  smaller,  enough  light 
will  ])ass  to  ecider  the  ])a])er  without  danger  of 
fogging.  .Vetual  focusing,  of  course,  is  done  with 
the  h'us  wide  o])en  and  both  lam])S  lighted.  At 
!•  ().S.  bromide  jirints  will  b('  suffieieut !>■  ex|)osed 
in  from  10  to  I.)  seconds  with  a negative  some- 
what less  dense  than  average,  but  as  mueh  as  one 
minute  may  be  nspiired  for  deu-e  imgatives. 

• \rtura  Carbon  Hlaek  r<>f(uires  from  2 to  mimdes 
with  t he  lighter  iiega t ives  and  from  .)  to  (i  minutes 
with  the  ileuser.  'I'he  flimensious  it  has  seemi-il 
desirable  to  gi^•e  are  for  the  enlarger  :is  i)uilt  by 
the  writer  and  should  be  about  right  for  au\’ 
eamera  from  2j4^  x ?>]/l  uj)  to  and  iueluding 
f X .).  1 he  instrument  used  with  this  particular 

instrument  i-  !)  x 12  centimeters. 

I he  outfit  is  .suj)])orted  in  ])osition  by  simply 
nailing  a boaril  about  ten  inehes  wide  and  three 
feet  long  to  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  sn])ports 
ami  bracing  it  by  nailing  a similar  board  to  the 
edge  of  the  fir-t  one  and  at  right  angle-  to  it. 


.M\xv  j)hotogra|)hers  who  feared  that  their 
early  prints  might  fade  live  to  be  afraid  that 
they  won't.  ,\.  SF,.\Mf)X  Stki!. 


Practical  Beauty 

I T is  strange,  t)ut  nevertheless  true,  that  tliere 
are  ])ers()ns  wlio  love  heant.w  filling  their 
homes  with  works  of  art.  inclnding  heantifnl  |)ic- 
tnres.  hut  do  not  contribute  to  beauty  in  their 
daily  lives.  This  may  also  l)e  said  of  ])ersons  who 
create  things  of  beauty,  such  as  painters  and 
photo-])ictorial  workers.  S])eaking  in  Boston, 
recently,  on  the  subject  of  ilecoration  of  life,  a 
well-known  art-critic  nrgcsl  j)eo])ie  to  cnlti\ate  a 
sense  of  beanty  and  to  express  it  iii  their  every- 
<lay  lives — in  the  home,  in  contact  with  friimds 
and  others,  d'he  Editor  is  confident  that  there 
are  oj)portnnities  in  conversation,  in  correspond- 
ence and  even  in  business,  where  ])ersons  can 
show  an  a])])rec-iation  of  beanty.  Let  onr  talk 
be  fine,  varied  and  kind.  There  is  art  in  friend- 
'hip.  More  thought  should  Ik-  ])iit  to  the  gi\  ing. 
not  so  mnch  to  the  taking,  in  friendshi]).  If  we 
try  to  [Mit  be.anty  into  onr  li\es.  they  will  mean 
so  mnch  more  to  ns.  Have  >'on  not  noticed  the 
• litference  in  the  impressions  maile  ipjon  yon  b.\- 
two  ])ersons  who  called.  se]>aratel\'.  on  yon  at 
\onr  office  or  place  of  business.^  The  favorable 
im|)res'ion  r>f  the  two  was  the  result  of  a i)leasing. 
frieiiflly  personality.  on  are  joined  at  luncheon, 
at  yf>nr  club.  1)>-  a fellow-member.  The  conver- 
sation f>n  topics  su2gosted  by  him  j)rov(>s  to  be 
delightfni  and  elevating.  It  leaves  a good  taste 
in  the  month.  ^ on  feel  the  better  for  this  friendl>- 
intercourse.  With  some  one  else,  however,  yon 
may  have  the  opposite  ex])erience  -one  that  is 
not  conducive  to  re])etition.  Or.  s,,nie  one  sends 
you  a hand-written  letter  which  is  illegible.  'I'he 
writer  unwittingly  jnits  yon  to  the  incoincideiK e 
to  ha'  e the  missive  fleci])hered.  I )oe>  the  sender 
know  the  true  meaning  of  beanty.  of  kindliness, 
of  thonghtfnincss;'  Tln-re  is  n void  in  his  life. 
He  is  missing  something  that  ndght  make  him 
the  hai)j)ier  and  can-e  other'  to  be 

.\nd  what  'hall  be  said  o.'  the  worker  in  ])ic- 
forial  phf)tograj)h,v?  H he  ?ni"ing  anvthing?  I- 
he  passing  through  life  without  being  deeply 
influenced  by  the  f)bject'  o’  be  inty  to  wliicli  he 
pa\  s lunnage.  and  which  he  inter))rets  with  'iich 
masterly  -kill.'  It  wonhl  be  intere-ting  to  know 
to  what  extent  hi-  inte  Use  love  of  the  l)eantlfnl 
in  nature,  which  he  exjjre— e-  in  -o  admirable- 
artistic  a manner.  harmoni'Cs  with  hi'  conduct 
I'lward'  hi'  felh>w-man  and  w ith  hi'  varicti  activi- 
ties in  the  chibs  and  -oi  ietic-  with  which  he  is 


affiliated.  Is  it  loo  mnch  to  exiiect  that  the 
creator  of  a reall.x’  lieantifnl  |)ietnre — one  that 
appeals  to  the  finer  sensiliilities  of  the  beholder  -- 
.should  be  true  to  his  artistic  instincts  while 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  his  home,  his  business 
or  his  clnbf  If  he  have  a sense  of  hnmor,  for 
which  he  has  reason  to  lie  thankful,  he  can  gratif.x’ 
it  without  diminishing  his  self-resjiect  or  ex|)osing 
others  to  ridicnh'.  bet  him  not  confine  his  lo\e 
of  beant.\-  to  the  making  of  [lictiires.  Imt  exjiress 
in  ever.v  wa\'  jiossible  his  desire  to  be  artistic, 
gracious  and  considerate,  and  the  resiill  will  lie 
beant.\-  in  an  epnally  practical  sense.  It  will  Ik* 
music  to  his  ears — after  the  |)crformance  of  a 
kindl.x-  act  to  hear  sonu'  one  sa>-.  "d'hat  was 
beantifnily  done!" 

The  Full-Length  Portrait 

The  Saturday  edition  of  a wc'l-known  cv(>- 
niii.g-pajier  nsnall.\-  dc\-olcs  one  full  pag«' 
to  large  bnst-|)ortraits  of  society-girls.  'I'he 
poses  are  nearl.x*  all  of  the  conventional  order. 
Sometimes  the.x’  include  protih's  which  rc\'c.d 
and  emphasise  an  ill-shaped  nose,  month  or 
chin.  Bnt  wh.\-  a jirofile  in  prcterencc  to  a 
fax'oring  front-view.^  Fr(>i|ncnl  l,\  I Ik-  monotony 
of  this  arra.x"  of  portraits  is  \aried  by  a fnll- 
length  figure  of  a bride  intensely  sentimental, 
bnt  sadly  inartistic  in  its  stiff  and  bc-v\  ildcring 
nisrrnhlr.  \ protessional  friend  of  the  Editor 
frankly  admits  that  he  is  wcar.v  of  producing 
mostly  bnsf-porfraits;  bnt  he  is  hap])\-  in  the 
thought  that  thc\-  arc  not  stereotyped  like  the 
enormous  daily  output  of  a certain,  widcly- 
ad\crtisc(l  |)ortrait-factorv.  'I'liaf  weekly  por- 
trait-|)agc  gave  the  Editor  a jilcasant  snr|)risc, 
recently,  when  it  was  brightened  by  a full- 
length  jiortrait  of  an  attraeti\-e  ilrhiila iilr.  She 
was  eminently  fortunate  to  lia\e  a shapely 
figure,  pretty  face  and  regular  features,  and 
Wore  a becoming  fror  k not  higher  th-m  eight  or 
nine  inches  from  the  floor.  Natnralh.  not 
e\-ery  girl  has  a figure  that  wonhl  warrant  a 
full-length  portrait  one  which  represents  hei- 
m absolute  rejjo-e  and  at  a disa<l\'antage. 

Here.  then,  is  an  additional  opj lort unit for 
the  portraitist  to  exercise  hi-  arti-lie  skill,  al- 
though. to  be  -lire,  till'  high-class  bllsl -port  ra  it 
already  makes  heavy  demands  upon  his  expert 
knowledgia  experience  . 'Hid  tael. 

at 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closine  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

ifei 

Prizes 

Fird  Prize:  ^'alue  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  ^’allle  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

llonorahle  Mention:  Those  who.se  work  is  deemed 
wortliy  of  reproduction  in  later  is.sues  will  he  given 
llonorahle  Mention.  This  iticludes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a sul).scrij)tion 
to  Photo-Eha  IMagazine,  or  towards  the  purcha.se 
of  ])hotographic  hooks  listed  on  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  l>e  chosen  hy  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  i)hotographic  materials  sold  try  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  adverti.ses  in  Photo-Eh.a  Maga- 
zine. or  in  hooks.  If  ])referred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a .solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  lie  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rnles  arc  not  fully  com- 
])lied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1 . This  competit  ion  is  free  and  ojien  to  photographers 
ofability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

‘2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  lie  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  per.sonal,  unaided 
work  of  conpietitors.  Subjects  which  have  apiieared 
in  other  iniblications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  PiioTo-Fhi.i  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
lianied  liy  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  permis.sible. 

4.  Each  iH'iiit  nurst  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  jiicture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accomiianicd  by 
a letter,  sent  sepnrntehi,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  |)late  or  film,  make,  tyjie  and  focus  of  leus,  .stop 
used,  ex]>osure,  developer,  and  iirinting-process.  En- 
close return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  .sent 
at  reipiest. 

5.  Prints  receiving  jirizes  or  Honorable  Alention 
become  the  )iropcrty  of  PiioTo-Eim  Magazine,  unless 
for  .s])ccial  rca.sous.  d'liis  docs  not  jirevent  the  photog- 
ra])her  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
lives  lifter  he  sliall  have  received  official  recognition. 

(i.  I’li.suci'cssful  jiriiits  will  be  returned  only  when 
rcturn-))oslage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data,.  Criticism  at 
rerpiesi . 

7.  Prints  shonhl  be  carcfnlly  |)acked  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  ,so  cut  lhat  ihe  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  (ilher.  Large  packages 
may  be  .seni  by  express,  |ire|)aid. 

S.  ('omitelitors  who  ha\’e  won  three  lirst  jirizes 
wilhiii  a Iwcive-monlh  become  ineligible  to  com]>etc  for 
lirizes  in  this  com])etil ion  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition — 
Domestic  Pets 
Closed  November  30,  1922 

First  Prize:  .1.  Herbert  Saunrlers. 

Second  Prize:  Fannie  T.  (,’assidy. 

Third  Prize:  II.  II.  Tromly. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  T.  Adderley;  Ur.  Geo.  E. 
Hlackham;  E.  E.  Hronson;  Linda  E.  Cattell;  Charles 
Clayton,  Jr.;  II.  L.  Edmonson;  Allen  F’raser;  G.  W. 
FTench;  Jas.  IL  Herrick;  Margaret  Hough;  A.  R. 
Hut  ten;  11.  E.  Jeltsch;  Ur.  K.  Koike;  Rev.  Leon  M. 
Linden;  James  S.  Loomis;  I.  Matsushita;  Alexander 
Murray;  J.  N.  Rice;  George  H.  Rockwood,  Jr.;  Lb 
Shindo;  Edgar  S.  Smith;  Eleanor  L.  Smith;  Josephine 
M.  Wallace;  R.  M.  Weller;  Joseph  E.  Westgate; 
Latimer  J.  Wilson. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  Eebruary  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  29. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“ Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illu.stration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  ,\dvanced  Workers'  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  jirint.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.“ 
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J.  HEHB?:KT  SAUNDERS 


FIRST  PRIZE  — DOMESTIC  PETS 


The  Extra-small  Stop 

When  a small  ohjert  is  to  he  pliotofjrapheil  which 
contains  a wealth  of  fine  detail  in  several  planes,  one 
has  a choice  of  methods,  supposing  that  the  detail  is 
rerpiired  to  lie  rendered  sharp  throughout.  For  thi- 
sort  of  subject  a lens  of  too  sliort  a focal  Icnirth  must 
not  be  used,  or  the  violence  of  j)erspective  becomes 
noticeable.  That  is  to  sny.  that  whatever  lens  f>ne 
uses  the  diameter  of  the  image  .shf)nld  not  exceed  half 
the  focal  length,  so  that  one  ii'uallv  is  compelled  tf>  be 
satisfied  with  a comparatively  -mall  image,  which  can 
be  enlarged  as  rerpiired  afterward-. 

It  became  nece-sar.v  to  arrange  a -tanrlarrl  rnilpnt  for 
continuous  work  of  this  kind.  Fmlarging  wa-  nilerl 
out.  first,  because  very  fine  detail  i-  imt  imprrived 
thereb.v  and  it  was  e-sential  to  have  negative-  not 
onl.v  very  well  blocked  out.  but  al-o  availalde  for  print- 
ing at  a moment's  nritice  at  an.v  time.  The  siiliject' 
also  were  such  a-  to  render  the  jirorluction  of  reallv 


good  enlargements  a matter  for  anything  but  hurried 
procedure.  Therefore.  <i'  2 2 coutact-work  was 

decided  ujion.  Now.  anvone  who  has  ever  focused 
upon  a large  heail.  for  instance,  on  a (>’2  ^’2  plate, 

knows  that  even  with  a comparatively  -mall  stoji  all 
detail-  are  never  niicroscojiicall.v  -harj).  In  fact,  in 
the  work  in  ipiestion  'a  large  -cries  of  scientific  instru- 
ment-' so  great  wa-  the  depth  recpiirerl  that  even  I'  (it 
was  not  small  enough,  u-ing  a It’.-inch  len-  uiion  the 
ti'2  X tt’  2 plate.  Therefore,  the  tliaphragui  of  the  huis 
was  altered  '-imiily  by  lengthening  the  slot  in  the 
mount  slightlv  so  that  two  sto])-  .smaller  could  be 
obtained.  V Wt  and  F E2S. 

.\s  in  manv  ease-  the  object--  were  |>hotograj)hed 
from  half  to  full  -ize.  the  actual  extension  of  the  l aniera 
varied  from  l.)'l  Jier  cent,  to  -2DD  jier  cent,  of  the  len  — 
fociis.  so  that  the  actual  ajierture  went  ilown  to  a-  low 
a-  F IHtt  and  even  F -2.Mi.  The  oft-rejieated  dictum 
that  below  F 70  a Icii'  begin-  to  give  le--  -hanmess  wa- 
found  to  be  a groundless  -ujier-tition.  the  subject- 


tliemselves  were  in  part  very  dark  in  eharaeter.  and  a 
filter  was  almost  always  used,  the  ex|)osnres  were  eoni- 
[)aratively  loiii;  ones.  I?oth  for  this  rea.son  and  because 
of  the  dimness  of  the  image  that  reached  the  plate,  it 
was  found  neees.sary  to  carry  out  this  work  when  the 
light  was  reasonably  favoral)le,  otherwise  prints  were 
likely  to  be  disa])])ointing. 

Foensing,  at  times,  was  a matter  of  great  diffienlty. 
,\!l  the  various  movements  of  the  camera  were  fre- 
((uently  brought  into  i)lay  in  order  to  get  a ])artieular 
viewpoint  while  retaining  ])erpendieulars,  as  well  as 
getting  the  ])lane  right  which  would  procure  the  best 
all-over  shar])ne.s.s  when  stopped  down.  Owing  to  the 
long  eximsures,  and  the  number  of  articles  that  .some- 
times had  to  be  photogra])hed  in  a limited  time,  the 


twisting  the  flex  around  a projection,  and  temporarily 
clipping  the  other  ends  to  the  terminals  of  a battery,  it 
became  possible  to  see  each  tiny  filament  glowing 
brightly,  however  small  the  sto]),  and  so  ob.serve  when 
each  became  sharp. 

The  whole  electric  outfit  packed  into  a match-box 
and  a battery  coidd  always  Ije  borrowed  where  such 
goods  as  tho.se  de.scribed  were  to  be  i)hotographed. 
When  calculating  exposures  for  the.se  very  small  aper- 
tures it  became  neees.sary  to  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  nominal  ai)erture  as  marked,  but  also  its 
actual  value  in  accordance  with  the  di.stance  from  lens 
to  plate.  Then  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
strength  of  light  had  to  be  accounted  for.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  merely  the  meter-reading,  hut  that  ju.st 
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smallest  sto])s  could  not  be  n.sed  indiscriminately,  ami 
it  was  found  that  the  extra  trouble  involved  in  the 
careful  foensing  was  more  than  balance<l  in  the  time 
evejitually  sa\ed.  ,\t  the  same  time,  it  was  not  found 
|)Ossible  to  select  this  |il;ine  by  any  mathematical 
method  becan.se  hardiv  ever  was  the  axis  of  the  lens 
an.Nlhing  like  ])erpendicnlar  or  central  with  the  plate, 
,'ind  the  character  ol  the  subjects  was  usually  too 
complicated  also. 

.Vs  soon  as  the  diai)hragm  began  to  be  turned  below 
it  became  increasingly  <liflicult  to  know  when  the 
various  details  were  getting  sharp,  even  when  using  a 
magnilicr  that  allowed  one  to  examine  the  image  at  t he 
best  angle  for  a bright  \ision.  ,V  ih'vice  was  at  length 
c\()l\'cd  to  (O’crcome  this  dilii<-ulty.  .V  few  f-\olt 
bulbs  were  bought  such  as  are  used  in  |iockct  '■flash- 
lamps.''  The  holders  for  t Ik'sc  had  each  a length  of 
flex  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  at  each  loo.se  end 
of  the  wire  a spring  cli|)  was  soldered.  Simply  by 
placing  a bulb  at  cai-li  of  the  outside  points  of  the 
article,  citlici'  by  just  laying  it  down,  or  if  necessary  liy 
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as  in  color-work  a meter-given  exposure  in  a poor  light 
has  to  be  multiplied  considerably  if  a satisfactory 
negative  is  ho[)ed  for,  ami  wifh  dark  subjects  all  the 
more  .so.  It  must  be  rememliered,  too.  that  with  such 
tiny  .stoi>.s  as  those  de.scribed  even  in  a good  light  the 
ai'tiial  illumination  reaching  the  plate  is  very  dim 
indeed  when  such  subjects  are  photographed  through 
color-fillers,  and  the  extra  allowance  should  be  made 
even  if  the  light  outside  the  camera  seems  bright. 
The  old  motto  of  giving  a little  extra  "for  hick,"  how- 
(wer,  is  far  better  it  translated  into  a scientific  method 
of  calculation.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a few 
trial-exposures,  fi'om  which  definite  facts  may  be 
deduced  ami  the  results  apjilied  to  any  particular  ca.se 
that  may  ari.se.  -1).  ('n.Uil.ns,  in  77a'  HrHisli  JoimHil. 

Are  they  all  .\mateurs? 

'I'no  many  of  the  [ire.sent  croj)  of  girls  .seem  over- 
e.x])osed  ami  underdeveloped,  to  exjiress  it  ])hoto- 
grapliically.-  .l/«'/'.v  Wrckhi. 
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Transferring  Gelatine-Prints  to  Fabric 

There  wou1<I  appear  to  be  intere-tinir  possibilitie>  in 
the  process  of  transferring  prints  to  fabric.  .\ll  that  is 
necessary  is  a good  print  which  has  not  been  through 
a hardening-bath  of  any  flescription.  The  be>t  results 
arc  obtained  if  the  print  is  fresh  from  the  washing- 
water.  but  if  dried  prints  arc  to  be  treated,  they  should 
first  receive  a thorough  soaking  in  water  of  a 
temperature  lietween  .5.7  and  HO  detrrees,  Fahr. 
Printing-out  paper  is  especially  suitable  for  the  proce». 
as  the  gelatine  is  usually  of  a very  soft  nature  and 
amenable  to  this  treatment. 

The  fabric  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  image 
may  l»e  linen  with  a silk-finish;  but.  for  ea-e  in  working, 
.sateen  is  an  ideal  surface,  being  very  absorfsent.  anrl  it 
can  be  obtained  in  a variety  of  colors.  It  is.  moreover, 
moflerate  in  price.  If  the  material  has  a rlressing  which 
repels  moisture,  a thorough  washing  will  l»e  necessary. 
The  material  should  f>e  ironed  to  remove  all  crea ><•■>. 

.\  piece  of  material  is  taken  an  inch  or  so  larger  than 
the  print,  and  carefully  pinned  by  its  corners  to  the 
cloth  of  a small  ironing-bf)ard.  The  print  is  taken  from 
the  water  in  which  it  has  fx*en  soaking,  and  the  surface- 


water  removed  from  both  sides  with  a piece  of  muslin 
or  fluffless  blotting-i)apcr.  and  is  carefully  laid  face 
downwards  upon  the  fabric.  Then  a roller  s(|ueegee  is 
run  over  it  and  it  is  covered  with  a sheet  of  prcjiarcd 
blotting-paper.  The  blotting-pajier  is  i)rcpared  by 
moistening  it  with  a little  gly<-<'rine,  but  not  sufficient 
to  make  it  wet.  This  is  covered  with  a sheet  of  ordinary 
blotting-paper.  \ hot  iron  is  run  over  the  whole  as  in 
ironing,  with  a goofl  deal  of  pressure. 

AVithout  hesitation  the  blotting-jjaper  is  taken  away 
and  the  print  taken  by  two  cf>rncrs  and  |)cclcd  off.  If 
the  instructions  have  been  followcil,  an  excellent  im- 
pression of  the  y>rint  slionhl  result,  the  gelatine  having 
beemne  incorporated  with  the  fibers  of  the  material. 
If  desired,  the  transferred  print  may  be  passed  through  a 
hardening-bath,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessirv.  al- 
thou«h  it  helps. 

Such  a print  looks  well  with  a white  border,  and  the 
new  base  makes  an  admirable  surface  for  coloring. 
Colored  fabrics  lend  themselves  to  beautiful  effects, 
particularly  if  the  subjects  are  photographeil  with  a 
dark  background.  They  allow  the  color  of  the  matcri.il 
to  become  the  predominating  color  of  the  print. 

Krr  H.  .foNES.  in  Thr  Anialrur  I’hnlor/r/iphir. 
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Advanced  Competition — Child-Studies 
Closes  March  31,  1923 

In  all  nature,  nr  in  all  art,  wliat  is  more  Ijeantil'ul, 
sweet,  pure  ami  "altogether  lovely”  than  a happy 
chihi:^  Alas,  that  any  ehilil  .should  ever  he  otherwise. 
To  he  sure,  there  an-  times  when  the  tears  will  fall;  hut 
let  ns  hoiie  that  the  cause  may  not,  he  divorce,  disease, 
hunger  ami  the  horrors  of  war.  'I'o  the  child,  a liroken 
doll  is  a source  of  real  and  ])oignant  grief;  hut  we  older 
ones  know  that  the  child  is  in  no  jiliysical  or  .siiiritnal 
danger  and  that  we  may  photograph  the  little  tear- 
.slained  faces  without  comi>uuction.  Thus,  from 
childish  joys  a.ml  sorrows,  we  may  ohtaiu  suhject- 
niaterial  winch  not  only  fills  the  requirements  of  this 
comiK'tition  hut  may  result  in  a picture  of  great  value 
to  relatives,  friemis  and  the  photograiihie  world.  Of 


cour.se,  among  the  ])oor,  the  surronmlings  may  not  he 
so  attractive;  hut  who  will  .say  that  jioor  children  are 
not  entitled  to  the  canierist’s  altentioni'  Therefore, 
in  the  making  of  child-studies  for  this  competition,  let 
the  purpo.se  lie  to  portray  child-life  truthfully,  the 
hitter  with  the  sweet;  and,  perhaps,  .some  picture  may 
tell  a story  .so  convincingly  that  it  will  serve  to  right  a 
wrong  or  to  hring  happiness  where  none  existed. 

Of  first  consideration  is  the  true  portrayal  of  the 
child.  Artificiality,  or  a posing  for  efl'ect,  will  roh  the 
jiictnre  of  the  sweetne.ss,  simplicity  and  charm  that 
should  characteri.se  childhood.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  those  who,  hy  force  of  circumstances  heyond 
their  control,  cannot  help  reflecting  the  poverty,  uiihaj)- 
pine.ss  and  even  fear  in  which  they  live.  It  is  a .sad 
commentary  on  existing  methods  that  any  child 
should  not  he  alile  to  enjoy  its  birthright  of  health. 
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laugliter  ami  i>lay.  However  miicli  we  regret  the  sit- 
uation. it  is  life;  ami  its  portrayal  liy  tlie  intelligent 
cameri-;t  may  do  much  to  help  the  children  receive 
some  measure  of  their  heritage.  Therefore,  in  look- 
ing for  subjects,  let  the  worker  tell  the  truth,  photo- 
graphically. whether  it  be  bitter  or  sweet.  It  will 
<lo  us  all  good:  and,  in  turn,  we  may  become  more 
eager  to  help  the  little  ones  laugh  and  play. 

Obviou.sly.  the  photographic  outfit  is  imiiortant;  but 
the  camerist  who  owns  a modest  eciuipment  need  not 
feel  that  his  neighbor  with  a retlecting-camera  will 
outdistance  him  completely.  The  fact  is.  the  worker 
himself  is  more  likely  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  picttire  than  the  camera.  However, 
other  things  being  ecpial.  a reflect ing-camera  is  best 
stiited  to  the  rec|uirements  of  child-studv  photographv. 
The  opportunity  to  view  the  suliject  right  side  up.  and 
up  to  the  moment  of  exposure,  is  a distinct  advantage. 
Then.  too.  the  focal-plane  shutter  enables  the  worker 
to  take  care  of  the  matter  of  exposure  more  accurately, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  speeds  that  may  be 
obtained.  In  short,  for  those  that  can  afford  it.  the 
reflecting-camera  is  the  most  satisfactory  equipment. 
Of  the  many  excellent  models  of  vest-pocket  ami  coat- 
pocket  cameras,  there  are  several  that  are  well  equi])i)ed 
for  the  work  in  hand.  Unless  the  subject  is  in  very 
rapid  motion,  these  cameras  will  meet  every  require- 
ment. Of  course,  the  view-finder  must  be  depended 
upon  in  cases  where  there  is  no  groundglass.  ,\  direct 
view-finder  is  of  great  help.  Those  who  own  box- 
cameras  need  not  feel  that  tliey  are  unable  to  compete 
for  lack  of  proper  equipment,  .\lthough  it  is  of  di.s- 
tinct  advantage  to  use  the  liest  obtainable  outfit,  the 
intelligent  use  of  a box-camera  with  a meniscus-lens 
may  enable  the  worker  to  win  a prize  as  quickly  as  the 
owner  of  a reflect mg-camera.  It  may  be  .said  truth- 
fully that  any  camera,  used  intelligently,  will  serve 
to  make  a goorl  child-study:  but  the  worker  must  stay 
well  within  the  limitations  of  his  outfit  and  not  attempt 
to  do  that  which  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  camera. 

Now.  what  do  we  mean  by  a child-study.^  Exactly 
what  the  word  sijrnifies — the  study  of  the  child.  If 
we  are  to  study  the  child,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that 
we  cannot  well  avoid  a consideration.  i)ictorially.  of  the 
child  from  early  morning  to  bedtime.  There  is  the 
bath,  ilre-'ing  and  undressing,  bre.'ikfast.  ])reparation 
for  school,  outdoor-games  in  summer  and  winter, 
intloor-amusements.  trips  into  the  country,  picnics, 
and  there  may  be  laughter  and  tears,  success  and  failure, 
delight  and  di-appointment — all  of  which  the  skillful 
camerist  should  attempt  to  record  with  true  artistic 
feeling  and  appreciatir>n. 

It  -hould  I)C  remembered  that  compo-ition  is  a very 
important  factor  in  a good  child-study.  Xo  matter 
how  flelightful  a child  - faee  may  be.  if  an  obtrusive 
background  detract-  from  the  center  of  infere-t  or  the 
position  of  the  [)rincipal  snlqect  i-  poor,  the  result  i- 
virtually  a failure  from  the  arti-tic  viewpoint.  To 
be  -lire,  such  a picture  may  be  highly  jirized  by  the 
maker  and  by  those  who  know  the  subject.  However, 
in  sending  picture-  to  the-e  competition-,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a true  picture  ha-  univer-al  ;ip[)eal. 
In  it.  personality  and  local  intere-t  are  f>vershadowed 
entirely,  with  the  re-ult  that  it  i-  a delight  to  the  be- 
hohier  whether  he  lives  in  the  United  State-  t>r  in 
Europe,  .\lthough  a chihl  make-  an  appeal  that  few 
can  re-i-t.  neverthele--  the  worker  -hould  not  lean 
too  heavily  on  this  for  the  -iiccess  of  his  picture.  If 
to  the  interest  and  appeal  of  his  -object  he  add-  good 
composition  and  technique,  he  ha-  inereaserl  his  chances 
at  the  hands  of  our  jury,  or  any  jury.  Sometimes  a 
clever  title  helps  to  win  favor  in  certain  case-.  In 


this  competition,  artistic  and  technical  merit  alone  arc 
to  be  the  deciding  factors.  In  other  wonis,  the  pic-turc 
that  combines  best  all  the  rerpiircments  of  the  com- 
|>etition  will  receive  the  highest  award  of  the  jury. 

The  intelligent  worker,  especially  if  he  be  bles.scd 
with  children,  knows  the  wealth  of  sidiject-material 
that  he  has  at  hand.  However,  for  the  I)cncfit  of 
tho.se  that  must  find  it,  let  me  offer  a.  few  suggestions 
which  may  lead  to  other  ami  better  ones.  .V  city- 
])layground  or  recreation-center  olfers  mucli  excellent 
suliject-material  in  rather  concentrated  form.  The 
camerist  must  jiick  and  choose  under  difficult  con- 
ditions. There  will  be  hundreds  of  children  when  he 
needs  onl,v  one  or  a small  group.  However,  the  task 
is  an  interesting  one.  to  say  tlie  least.  Obviously,  the 
aim  should  be  to  avoid  making  the  subject  appear  .self- 
conscious  or  "camera-shy.”  If  the  pic-turc  may  be  ob- 
tained without  the  subject  being  aware  of  it,  so  much 
the  lietter.  Of  course,  there  are  times  when  the  hexarty 
aud  hai)]iy  co-ojeerat ion  of  the  subject  is  uece.s.sar,y  to 
the  success  of  the  picture. 

The  home  offers  the  best  “lumtiug-ground"  for 
child-studies.  There  is  likely  to  be  a naturaincxss 
about  a home-made  child-study  that  is  lacking  in 
|)ictures  of  children  made  in  public  or  in  the  excitemcTit 
of  a Suuday-schoed  i)icnic.  \ child  must  be  natural 
and  ha])py  to  yield  a good  jcicture.  .Mas.  that  any 
other  kiml  of  [ficture  could  be  made! 

Often,  pets  hel])  greatly  to  make  a child-study  a 
greater  delight  to  the  beholder.  I’o.sed  pictures  should 
not  be  attempted.  It  is  the  quick  grasp  of  an  oppor- 
tunity that  enables  the  camerist  to  obtain  a icicture 
with  the  necessary  s|)ontaneous  and  truthful  a])peal. 
It  is  for  him  to  get  his  subject -material  together  and 
let  it  alone  until,  of  itself,  it  forms  the  desired  grouj) 
or  composition.  To  be  sure,  this  mav  aicjicar  to  Ice  a 
long.  roumlabout  method;  but  it  is  tlie  only  one  that, 
is  the  surest  with  subjects  that  cannot  be  controlled. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  threats, 
.scoldings  or  force.  Either  let  your  subjects  compose 
them.selves  naturally  and  await  the  i>.sychological 
moment,  or  else  do  not  make  the  attenqit.  Some 
children  make  excellent  models  and  will  do  exactly  as 
the  camerist  directs;  but  most  of  them  do  not.  Older 
ones  will  usually  “play  the  game"  delight full\-.  jirovided 
that  the  worker  takes  them  into  his  confiilencc  and 
explains  his  purpose. 

Some  workers  have  had  verv  good  success  b\-  using 
a flash-lamp  or  other  artificial  illuminant.  However, 
in  most  cases  the  display  of  so  much  jiaraphcrnalia 
and  the  fear  of  the  “bang”  tend  to  frighten  the  little 
subjects  and,  in  my  opinion,  if  is  best  not  to  use  it. 

little  care  and  thoughtful  planning  will  do  much  to 
solve  the  iirobicm  and  make  this  com|)ctitioii  of  real 
plea-ure  for  u-  all. 

.\s  [ have  said  before,  thc-c  competitions  arc  a source 
of  dcc|)  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Certainly,  th<- 
jirizcs  offered  are  not  suffieient  to  cause  so  many  to  scnil 
pictures.  It  is  more  like  one  l;irgc  famil.v  whose 
indivitlual  members  r-ontributc  to  a common  fund  to 
benefit  the  whole.  I'.acli  month,  the  Eilitors  feel  that 
thev  have  learned  much  of  value;  ami.  from  letters 
received  from  contributors.  thc\-  know  that  a jirize  or 
honorable  mention  in  a I’moto-Eha  ( tunjict  it  ion  is 
cfin-idcred  to  be  worth  the  verv  be-t  effort,  and  if  is 
valued  accordingl.\-.  .Ml  of  this  j>rovcs  that  it  i-  not 
alwav-  money  that  in-pires  men  or  women  to  do  their 
be-t.  May  our  large  family  increase,  and  may  we  all 
grow  photograjihically.  la-t  us  remember  that  honest 
effort  and  high  standard-  win  every  time.  There  may 
lie  tho-e  who  scoff  tffe-e  “old-fa -hioncil  plat  if  ilih--' ’ : 
but  is  there  anv  lietter  road  to  -nece-.-.'  \ It  H 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire.  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Hecond  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Ilonorahle  Mention:  Tho.se  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  re])roduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a sub.scription 
to  Photo-Er.v  M.vgazine,  or  towards  the  j)urehase  of 
])hotogTa])hic  books  listed  on  the  cotipon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Mi.scellaneous”. 

I’rizes,  cho.sen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
])hoto-materials,  .sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  adverti.ses  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 

1.  This  comiietition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  tiro  years'  jiractical  camera-activity,  and 
who.se  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  tlata. 

2.  AVorkers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  jirize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
j)i'ize  automatically  droj)  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  eidarge- 
ments  up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  rejire.senting  no  more  than  tiro  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  ta.stefully  mounted.  Subject's 
which  have  ajipeared  in  other  pulilications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  clupl  icate  prints  be  .sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  AIaga- 
ziNE  awards  are  announced. 

5.  I’rints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  .sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

(i.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
anil  addre.ss,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accomiianied  by 
a letter,  sent  separatelij,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  f ihn,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En- 
close rcturn-])ostage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Critiei.sm  at  request. 

7.  Priids  receiving  jirizes  or  Honorable  Alention 
become  the  proiicrty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un- 
less for  .special  reasons.  This  does  not  jirevcnt  the 
])hotographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  linsuccessfid  prints  will  be  returned  oidy  when 
return-i)ostage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data. 

i).  Prints  should  be  carefully  jiacked  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1922 

First  Prize:  Mildred  B.  Sowden. 

Second  Prize:  Charles  Ditchfield. 

Honorable  Mention:  C.  Cumming.s;  Philip  Mehler; 
Lillian  Newton;  Reynold  .1,  Palmer;  AV.  Monroe  Powers. 

Reading  up  on  Photography 

A FEW  weeks  ago  I received  an  attractive  print  from 
a beginner  who  asked  me  to  criticise  it  and  to  offer 
any  suggestions  with  regard  to  imiiroving  his  technique. 
Incidentally — but  most  intere.sting  of  all  to  me — he 
said  that  he  was  very  particadar  to  obtain  every  new 
catalog  as  issued  and  to  spend  considerable  time  at 
his  local  library  “reading  up  on  idiotography”.  This 
beginner  is  really  interested  in  i)hotography  and  he 
proycal  it  by  the  print  he  .sent  and  by  the  pains  he  took 
to  inform  himself  with  regard  to  the  entire  subject. 
Cnless  I am  very  much  mi.staken,  this  beginner  will 
be  lietter  known,  photographically,  within  the  next 
few  years.  He  has  the  right  spirit,  and  the  ambition 
to  make  a success  of  photography. 

The  more  I thought  aliout  this  beginner  and  his 
“reading  up  on  photography”,  the  more  I felt  like 
“broadcasting”  his  splendid  example.  .After  all,  who 
gains  the  most  in  the  end.^  Obviously,  the  beginner 
him.self.  Perha])s  my  readers  do  not  reali.se  wliat  a 
fund  of  practical  up-to-date  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  catalogs  issued  regularly  by  manu- 
facturers. To  be  sure,  this  descriptive  matter  is  in- 
tended to  interest  the  reader  in  a certain  make  of  goods; 
lint  to-day  it  is  customary  to  include  much  general 
information,  so  that  the  catalog  of  the  modern  manu- 
facturer is  not  always  “just  a price-list”.  It  is  really 
amazing  to  note  the  variety  of  de.scriptive  matter  that 
deals  with  every  branch  of  photography.  There  are 
ilhustrated  catalogs  on  len.ses,  cameras,  acce.s.sories, 
and  proce.s.ses,  all  of  which  have  lieen  prepared  by 
experts  and  which  are  written  in  simple  non-technical 
language.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  funda- 
mental i>rincii)les  are  the  sanu — no  matter  what  make  of 
photographic  products  are  u.sed. 

For  example,  suppo.se  that  before  us  lie  .seven  book- 
lets which  de.scribe  .seven  different  makes  of  dry-])lates. 
Let  us  turn  to  what  each  .says  about  iihotographing 
clouds.  First,  all  will  suggest  the  u.se  of  a ray-filter; 
.second,  all  will  advise  orthochromatic  jilates.  To  be 
sure,  they  will  mention  their  own.  but  the  important 
fact,  common  to  all  seven,  is  that  a ray-filter  and  an 
orthochromatic  plate  should  be  used  together.  There- 
fore, the  beginner  has  learned  something  of  value 
which  is  true,  whether  he  employs  Smith’s  plate  or 
decides  to  use  Brown’s  instead.  AA’ith  regard  to  de- 
veloping, i)rinting  and  eidarging,  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent booklets  to  be  obtained  from  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers. The  formula-  and  general  instructions 
given  will  apply  no  matter  what  make  of  developer, 
plate  or  aiiparatus  is  u.sed.  By  reading  each  one  of 
the  liooklets  thoroughly,  it  .soon  becomes  .second 
nature  for  the  beginner  to  know  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do  in  the  darkroom. 


POKTRAIT  OF  A yf)UN(;  (ilKL  MIIAlHEI)  li.  SOWDEX 

FIRST  PRIZE  — beginners'  fOMPETITIOX 


IVrhap'  some  of  my  reader^  may  remeniher  that  T 
am  a firm  believer  in  tlie  jireat  practical  value  of  the 
in.-tniction-hook.  which  >honhl  he  as  much  a part  of 
every  camera  as  the  view-finder.  ^Vhy  is  it  that  so 
little  consicleration  is  given  the  instruction-liook?  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  np-to-clate  manual,  that  accom- 
panie-  mo-t  cameras  of  standard  make,  is  fillcil  with 
sufficient  photographic  information  to  enable  the  be- 
ginner to  make  good  pic  tures  from  the  very  outset,  if  he 
will  reach  Much  cif  the  corrcsponclence  between  owners 
of  cameras  anci  the  manufacturers  is  due  to  failure  to 
follow  the  carefully  j)reparec|  instructions.  In  m.v  |)hoto- 
graphic  experience  tcehind  the  j)hotc)graphic  counter  ami 
in  the  sales-promotion  clepartment  of  a large  lens-manu- 
facturer. I have  known  c>f  many  lense-  that  were  ruinccl 
because  of  the  purchaser's  unrestrained  curiosity. 
Very  few  individuals  are  in  a positic>n  to  take  a lens 
apart  ancl  tc>  knciw  with  sr-ientific  accuracy  how  tc> 
replace  the  cells  at  the  j)roper  separation.  The  in- 
struction-book advises  the  purcha-er  to  let  cameras 
and  lenses  alone.  ~i>  long  as  they  rencler  gc)od  service. 

“Heacling  up  on  photography"  should  not  le  made  a 
bunlen;  l>ut  there  should  t>e  some  systematic  pro- 
ceclure.  .Just  “skimming  " thremgh  a book  is  not  con- 
ducive to  phc)tc)graphic  j)rogress.  Mo-t  iH’ginncrs 
will  plan  a clefinite  course  of  reading  pertaining  to 
those  branches  of  the  siit)ject  in  which  they  may  }>c 
interested.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  enlarg- 
ing is  the  suliject  of  greatest  interest  at  the  time. 
The  first  step,  in  m.v  case,  would  fee  to  obtain  the  latest 


descriptive  matter  on  the  sulcjcct  from  scvc'ral  well- 
known  manufacturcTs  of  enlarging-a|)paratus  and 
lamps.  Having  read  this  material  carefully.  I should 
then  [)rocccd  to  the  library  and  from  authoritative 
books  of  reference  endeavor  to  obtain  a clear  concejitioii 
of  the  optical  laws  that  govern  enlarging.  'I'hc- 

relation  of  condemsors  to  the  pow(>r  of  illumination, 
the  Use  of  parallax  rcflccTors  ami  opal  glass,  the  ilia- 
|)hragm-stoi)  in  enlarging.  sf)ccd  of  the  lens,  ven- 
tilation of  the  laiu])housc.  bromide  [capers  best  suited 
to  the  work  all  these  and  other  [cractical  facts  on  cm- 
larging  may  be  obtained  easily  by  the  beginner  who 
is  more  than  a “sna])shootcr”.  Finally,  with  such  a 
fund  of  information  at  his  command,  the  beginner  is 
in  a position  to  [crocccd  intelligently  and  thus  obtain 
satisfactory  results  from  the  outset. 

.Mthcuigli  1 may  not  have  used  thc'  most  convinc- 
ing arguments  [cossible  yc-t.  I believe  that  my  readers 
will  catch  thc  [coint.  lie  who  will  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  and  [cleasiire  from  following  the  suggestions 
is  the  tceginner  himself.  I'y  all  means,  let  liim  read 
u|)  on  photograjehy ; not  as  a task,  but  as  a recreation. 
1/C-t  him  try  to  find  thi'  instruction-book  as  the  first 
stc|>.  then  write  for  catalogs  and.  lastly,  let  him  bii.v 
some  good  books  on  [)hotc)gra|)hy  or  obtain  them  from 
the-  liferary.  Ix-t  him  not  neglect  the  jchotograjdiic 
magazines,  for  they  will  keeje  him  in  touch  with  thc 
tectmical  and  artistic  |)hotogra|)hic  news  of  the  dav. 
' Ifeacling  U|i  cm  })licitogra[)hy"  is.  indeecl.  c-mimMitlc 
worth  while.  \ If  1!. 


THE  LAKE-l{OAD  ( HARLES  DITCHEIELD 

SECOND  PRIZE  — BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 


Snow  Scenes 

\<)\v  tliat  the  (lays  of  tlie  heavy  snows  are  apiiroaeh- 
ing,  a few  siifige.stions  to  mir  amateur  friends,  especially 
heginners,  may  not  tie  out  of  ]ilaee.  Of  eonrse,  yonr 
plateholder-s  will  he  filled  with  ortlnH'liromatic  and 
non-halation  (orthonon)  plates;  or  films  will  eomhine 
liofh  fhese  (jnalities  and  may  he  used  with  a.  light- 
yellow  filter.  Some  ]irefer  the  "anti-screen”  jilates  with 
which  a liltcr  is  scarcely  neeiled;  or,  at  most,  a very 
light  one. 

The  selection  of  a view  is  important;  it  slionid  lie  a 
simple  one  that  ])resents  .some  dominant  ohject.  There 
are  ohjects  that,  e\en  wlien  making  clo.se-nps,  often 
make  a very  pretty  pict  me  in  which  the  eye  may  wander 
among  I lie  confn.sed  mas.ses  of  snow  without  any  s))ecial 
attraction.  It  has  heen  stafeil  many  times  in  the  |ihoto- 
gra|ihic  maga/,ines,  that  the  artistic  effect  of  snow- 
scenes  depends  chiefly  on  llie  relation  lietween  lights 
and  shadows,  d'his  is  very  true.  f\’hat  we  should  look 
for  is  not  a uniformly  white  gronnd;  hnt  the  delicate 
shadings  and  soft  contrasts  formed  hy  the  light.  A 
wide  e,x|ia ri.se  of  nnlii'oken  snow  wonhl  give  a flat  anil 
monotonous  pictni'e;  hnt  some  lines  of  shadows,  of 
footste))S  or  of  rmmers  or  wheels  cutting  the  foi’i'gromid 
will  help  to  give  I'ellef  and  cause  the  whole  to  stand  out 
to  hotter  advantage. 

Vertical  or  horizontal  lines  have  a Ixnl  effect,  there- 
fore the  lines  should  cut  the  .scene  diagonally;  hnt  this 


is  a matter  of  the  hour  and  the  position.  It  is  well, 
as  a rule,  to  work  in  the  morning  or  toward  the  end  of 
the  ilay,  when  the  sun  is  low  and  the  light  is  more 
diffused,  thus  avoiding  harsh  contrasts  and  hard  shad- 
ows without  details  that  would  result  if  made  near  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Nothing  shonlil  he  neglected  to  ohtain  both  harmony 
in  the  composition  and  softness  of  light,  .seeking  every- 
thing that  will  tend  to  give  the  impression  of  a winter's 
ilay.  The  whiteneil  roofs,  the  feathery  flakes  clinging 
to  the  hi'iinches,  the  heavy  drifts,  .stand  out  better  in 
conti’a.st  with  a sombre  sky,  hnt  a bright  sky  will 
harmoni.se  better  with  a fresh,  light  snowfall. 

Snow-views  without  a close  foreground  will  require 
about  the  same  exposure  as  a .sea-view;  if  there  are  .some 
dark  objects,  a medium  exposure  slionid  be  given  to 
avoid  too  dai'k  shailows.  Slow  ilevelo|)ment  in  a tank, 
with  a glycin  or  acid  diamido])henol  ileveloper  is  recom- 
mended to  bring  our  the  finer  gi-ailations  and  avoid  too 
strong  contrasts,  forcing  develoimient  somewhat  less 
than  in  orrlinary  landscapes. 

Adapted  fi’om  Photo  Revue. 

Sitter:  I siqipose  yon  want  me  to  look  plea.sant.” 

l^noTOGRiPiiEii:  "Yes;  and  to  pay  in  advance.” 

Sitter:  "What’s  that  for.^” 

Photographer:  "Oh.  so  that  I can  look  pleasant, 

too.”  CoM.MUNICATED. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTO -TECHNICAL  FACTS 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


The  Uvachrome  Process 

Some  particulars  of  the  process  whicli  has  attracted 
a certain  amount  of  curiosity  on  the  Continent  are 
given  in  the  Festnummer  of  Photographischc  Kor- 
rcxpoiidcuz.  by  its  inventor.  Dr.  A.  Traube.  of  Munich. 
The  process  is  one  of  dye-toning,  in  regard  to  winch 
Dr.  Traube  refers  to  his  patent  of  1007.  in  which  silver- 
iodide.  obtained  by  bleaching  the  silver-image  with 
iodine,  was  the  mordanting  substance,  .\pparcntly. 
The  Hriti.ch  Journal  goes  on  to  say.  he  claims  to  have 
l>een  the  first  to  have  employed  copper-ferrocyanide  in 
place  of  silver-iodide  as  a dye  mordant.  He  dwells 
upon  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  bleach 
of  copper  sulphate  and  potass,  ferrocyanide,  which  may 
lie  made  for  the  jmrpose  of  obtaining  any  degree  of 
transparency  or  opacity  in  the  dye-toned  images. 
Moreover,  the  dyed  copper-ferrocyanide  image  is 
su.sceptible  of  l>eing  intensified  or  reduced  within  con- 
siderable limits.  The.se  i)rnperties  of  copper-ferro- 
cyanide are  the  Ija.se  of  the  process. 

In  practice,  a set  of  three  negatives  is  made  on 
Uvachrome  film.  riz..  Kinematograph  fiTm  coated  with 
a special  emulsion.  Soft  transparencies  are  printed  by 
contact,  and  treated  in  the  copper-bleaching  solution. 
.\fter  washing  for  .5  or  10  minutes,  they  are  dyed  in 
colors  complementary  to  those  of  the  respective  taking 
filters  by  means  of  special  Uvachrome  yellow,  red  and 
blue  dyes,  this  operation  requiring  about  10  minutes. 
They  are  then  treated  for  about  half  a minute  in  a 
clearing  bath  and  washed.  The  clearing  bath  is  chiefly 
of  hypo,  by  which  both  the  co]iper-  an  1 sil ver-ferro- 
cyanides  are  dissolved  out.  .\fter  a further  wash  of  10 
to  1.5  minutes  the  separate  component  images  are 
dried,  and  are  ready  for  a'scmblage. 

Before  mounting,  however,  the  three  films  are 
brought  one  on  another  on  a glass-plate,  and  tem- 
porarily fastened  together  in  register  with  clips.  By 
this  means,  the  effect  of  the  final  result  may  be  judged. 
If  the  negatives  have  f)een  correctly  expo-ed  and 
printed,  the  color-rendering  will  be  correct,  but.  as 
requirerl.  modifications  can  be  made  in  the  component 
dye-images,  any  one  of  which  may  be  reduced  in  depth 
by  a bath  of  weak  acetic  acid  or  'trengthened  by  a dip 
in  the  original  dye  .-olution.  Dr.  TrauV)e  does  imt  say 
how  the  three  transy)arencies  of  practically  j)0'tage- 
stamp  size  are  permanently  superimpo-ed  in  accurate 
register. 

-\t  present  the  procc"  is  aday)ted  only  to  the  making 
of  three-color  tran-parencic'.  but  it  is  hoj)cd  to  ajiply 
it  also  to  the  making  of  paper-print-.  It  i-  stated  that 
thousands  of  the  transparencies  have  t)een  made,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  throw-out-  doe-  not  exceed  1 
per  cent,  to  i per  cent. 

Ill-Effect  of  Hard  Mater  on  Toning 

Begardinc;  the  unfavorable  effect-  of  hard  water  in 
gold-toning  and  toning-and-fixing  baths,  the  Dutch 
photographic  magazine  Lux  continues  a-  billows:  “We 
often  hear  contradictory  views  reganling  the  greater 
or  less  durability  of  printing-out  print-  twined  and  fixed 
in  separate  bath-,  and  in  the  combined  toning-and- 


fixing  baths.  The  general  opinion  now  is  that  the  com- 
jiosition  of  the  water  used,  not  only  for  thi.s  pui'iiose 
but  to  remove  the  chlorine  from  the  ]U'ints.  plays  a very 
important  role.  The  iirinting-out  prints  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  printing-frame  may  suffer  greatly  from 
the  smallest  trace  of  chemicals  left  in  them.  The 
harder  the  water  used  to  remove  the  chlorine,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  the  chemicals  remaining  in  the 
jiaper  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  di.ssolvliig  and  thus  re- 
moving them.  The  durability  of  ]U'ints  toned  and  fixed 
in  .separate  baths  will  thus  result  much  more  unfavoralily 
than  tho.se  that  are  fixed  in  a combined  toning-aud- 
fixing  bath  under  the  .same  conditions,  as  in  this  ca.se 
the  hardness  of  the  water  has  no  such  influence  because 
of  the  precipitation  of  chlorine  washed  out  of  the  prints. 


A New  Green-toning  Method 

The  Kugler-formula  to  tone  develojied  prints  by 
utilising  .sodiura-.sul|)hide  is  as  follows:  ,\fter  thor- 

oughly wa.shing  the  ]irints  they  are  first  bleached  in 
the  following  bath 

Potassium  ferricyanide  . ...  .5  grammes  77  grains 

Mater  ' , lOOccm.  ounces 

.\mmonia .5  droji.s  .5  droiis 

in  which  they  are  left  till  the  image  turns  a light  lirown. 
They  are  then  washed  till  the  highlights  are  a jiure 
white;  after  which  they  are  placed  in  a blue-toning 
bath  for  five  minutes: 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammo- 
nium   '2  grammes  .‘10  grains 

M'ater  100  ccm.  ounces 

iMuriatic  acid .5  ccm.  2.5  minims 

Rinse  briefly  and  immer.se  in  the  following  sul|ihide- 
bath  for  five  minutes; 

Sodium  sulphide , 1 gramme  1.5  grains 

M'ater 100  eem.  .‘i  ounces 

Muriatic  acid  .5  ccm.  2.5  dmjis 

The  acid  sulphide-solution  turn-  the  chloride  of 
silver  of  the  jirint  into  a yellow  sniiihide  which  unites 
with  the  blue  of  the  print,  forming  green. 

Plwinijrii ph ixrhr  ]{ u nilsriiii ii . 

Intensifying  with  Copper-Ferricyanide 

.MERcrnn  chloride  or  mercuric  iodide  ari’  often  em- 
ployed to  intensify  weak  negatives,  and  I could  -ay 
much  in  their  favor;  but  1 have  been  using  rei-cntly  a 


formula  of  my  o 

wn  for  toning  lanter; 

n-slide-  and  bromide 

prints,  which  il 

t does  most  admira 

blv.  giving  a rich. 

licauliful  tone 

and  ckaanne-  of  -1 

ladows.  As  an  in- 

tensifier al-o  it  ; 

)ct-  mo-t  regularly. 

even  on  a dried  film. 

without  fir-t  soaking  the  jilate.  The  action,  however, 
is  quicker  upon  a film  that  ha-  been  saturated  with 
water,  and  I recommend  tin-  to  be  done,  before  ton- 
ing either  paper  or  positive-.  It  seem- to  be  an  advan- 
tage. however,  in  preventing  any  pos-ibility  to  -tain  in 
the  most  transparent  portions,  to  give  the  photo- 
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graph  a preliminary  hatli  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water — 
] dram  sulphuric  acid  to  20  ounces  of  water. 

A .saturated  solution  of  co])per  sulphate  (blue  vitriol) 
and  of  ])otassium  ferricyanide  (red  prussiate  of  potash) 
is  made,  using  hot  water  for  the  ])urpose.  When  cold, 
the  clear  portions  are  poured  off,  and  the  ferricyani<le 
is  added  to  the  co])i)er.  It  forms  a rather  muddy- 
looking  proiluct,  wliicli  must  be  washed  on  a hlter 
.several  times.  A strong  .solution  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate is  poured  onto  the  "mud”  anil  well  shaken 
with  it.  There  .should  be  an  excess  of  undissolved 
copper-ferricyanide;  that  is,  enough  should  be  u.sed 
for  some  of  the  mud  to  .settle,  allowing  the  clear  so- 
lution to  be  poured  of!'  after  it  has  remained  undisturbed 
for  a while.  The  clear  licpiid  is  the  intensifier. 

All  that  is  nece.ssary  is  to  jilace  the  ])rint  or  slide  in 
the  liquid  and  to  keep  the  dish  in  motion  during  the 
|)roce.ss  of  toning  or  intensifying.  When  it  has  gone 
as  far  as  may  be  required,  it  is  taken  out,  washed,  and 
dried. — Percy  15.  Prior,  in  The  Amateur  l^holoi/rapher. 


Preparing  Developing-Solutions 

To  obtain  clear  develo])ing-solutions,  unbrowned  by 
atmos])heric  influence,  we  would  remind  beginners  that 
in  dissolving  the  various  substances  warm  water  should 
be  iLsed,  so  that  the  operation  may  lie  finished  as  quickly 
as  possilile.  Hut  that  alone  is  not  enough.  If  we  j)ut 
the  developer  into  a bottle  larger  than  is  neces.sary  to 
contain  the  developer  and  the  liquid  is  shaken  to  dis- 
solve the  materials,  a considerable  amount  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  air  acts  u])ou  the  developer.  It  should 
further  lie  noted  that  certain  developing-agents — jicr- 
luqis.  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  solutions  are  ]>re- 
])ared — are  more  inclined  to  turn  brown  quickly;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  discoloration  of  a develiqier  does 
not  always  indicate  a percejitible  weakening  of  it.  In 
any  ca.se.  however,  it  is  always  desirable  to  work  with 
clear  solutions  .so  that  the  iirogress  of  develo])ment  may 
lie  w'atched  without  removing  the  plate  from  the  tray. 
Hence  clear-working  develojiers  are  always  preferred. 
To  obtain  the.se  the  water  should  be  as  free  of  air  as  pos- 
sible and  all  the  .salts  used  should  be  finely  ]uilverised 
and  the  develoiiing-agent  added  host,  unless  their  slow 
.solubility  requires  them  to  be  ])ut  in  first  as  is  the  case 
with  metol  and  hydroquiuone.  The  size  of  the  bottle 
used  should  corre.sjiond  with  the  quantity  of  developer, 
.so  that  the  effect  of  the  air  at  the  toi)  may  be  limited. 
Lastly,  the  bottle  should  lie  kept  corked  as  tightly  as 
|)ossible. — Plinfoyrapiselie  Rinidschaii. 

Reproducing  Stained  Films 
Editor  ok  The  Ciuttule: 


this  way.  The  panchromatic  positives  w'ere  then,  in 
turn,  transferred  to  the  process  film,  developed  with  a 
contrast  developer,  and  the  result  was  very  successful. 

This  is  a simple  and  well-known  procedure,  to  be 
sure;  Init  it  was  done  without  any  special  filters,  .sheets 
of  colored  gelatine  or  other  .special  devices,  and  I 
thought  po.ssilily  .some  of  your  reaflers  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  .stains  of  this  sort  can  be  removed 
by  transfer  without  any  elaborate  apparatus.  Of 
course,  the  iianchromatic  film  had  to  be  developed  in 
the  dark,  by  time;  but  one  test-strij)  served  to  give  a 
.satisfactory  exposure-time  for  all  the  negatives. 

F.  S.  Dellenbax’gh,  Jr. 

Plates  Fourteen  Years  Old! 

I\  the  Ajiril.  li)22,  i.ssiie  of  Piioto-Er.\  Mag.xzixe 
1 noticed  a paragrajih  on  old  films  and  plates.  My 
own  experience  may  be  of  .some  value  in  this  connection. 

In  December,  li)21,  my  brother  gave  me  an  unopened 
box  of  4 X .5  Cramer  Crown  jdates  which  he  .said  he 
had  purcha.sed  at  least  fourteen  years  ago,  jirobably 
more.  Just  for  an  experiment.  I put  one  in  the  camera 
and  made  a picture  out  through  the  back  door,  with 


good  results.  The  enclosed  print  was  made  from  this 
negative.  The  exposure  was  made  April  17,  about 
10. .‘30  A.M.,  1/.5  .second,  sto])  at  F/Ki.  I think  that  1/10 
.second  would  have  been  sufficient.  Nowhere  does  the 
emulsion  betray  any  signs  of  age,  and  it  is  as  clear  as 
tlie  best  [ilates  and  films  I am  now  using.  The  de- 
velojier  was  not  the  one  recommended  on  the  slip  of 
pajH-r  that  accompanied  the  |)lates,  but  was  the  regular 
tray-developer  for  Eastman  portrait-films. 

Hollo  J.  Fisher. 


1 RECENTLY  had  .some  line-work  negatives  which  I 

wished  to  lie  very  contrasty.  However,  I was  in  a Tin-Salts  to  Preserve  Developers 

hurry  and  intensilieil  them  with  a chromium  intensifier, 

as  it  was  the  only  one  for  which  the  chemicals  were  at  M.  I)e.s\lme  has  found  the  .salts  of  tin  very  iLseful 
hand.  The  negatives  hail  been  made  under  hot-  to  preserve  developiiig-.solutions.  He  jirejiared  a 

wcatlier  conditions  and  were  tanned  very  hard  with  .solution  of  ,j  grammes  of  tin  chloride  and  7 grammes 

alum.  J'he  tanning  aiiparently  had  been  uneven,  and  of  tartaric  acid  (pulverized)  in  .‘30  grammes  of  lukewarm 

the  result  was  a yellow  .stain  from  the  bichromate,  very  water;  when  dissolved  the  water  was  increa.sed  to  100 

blotchy,  which  gave  absolutely  worthless  prints.  ccin.  and  the  solution  filtered.  This  was  adiled  to  1 

I'ortunately,  1 had  some  Eastman  panchromatic  and  liter  of  paramidoiihenol-hydroquinone  develoiier  which, 

.some  jiroce.ss  cut-film.  I tried  iiriiitiiig  the  original  diluted  with -I  to  (i  ]mrts  of  water,  keeps  undeteriorated 

negatives  on  jianchromatic  iilm  with  the  “coiiper-  for  an  indefinite  time.  \ bottle  filled  with  it  in  1912 

flashed",  ruby  electric  light  used  as  a safe-light  for  and  left  in  diffu.sed  light  shows  no  discoloration  and  still 

ordinary  jilates.  I found  a few  .seconds'  exposure  was  develops  normally.  Amidol  developer,  also,  whose 

right,  and  that  the  light  was  a true  enough  red  to  poor  keeping-quality  is  well  known,  was  treated  with  a 

eliminate  all  but  the  very  worst  of  the  stain.  Only  similar  tin-.sohil ion  and  was  found  to  keep  well, 

one  negative  showed  traces  of  stain  when  jirinted  in  Hull.  Sor.  Photo.  Franqaise. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


I,.  ('.  M. — Some  rules  for  artistic  picture- 
framing  appeared  in  the  Xoveniher  issue  of  tliis 
magazine  on  jiage  Some  of  them  are:  “Close- 

framed  pictures  are  best.  Very  small  etchings,  how- 
ever. need  no  mat.  neither  does  a watercolor  or  engrav- 
ing. The  mat  slioidd  not  he  a dead  white  unless  white 
predominates  in  the  picture.  Gray  pictures  demand 
gray  mats,  sepias  cream  or  lirown  mats,  to  match 
perfectly." 

G.  A.  F. — To  explain  why  you  can  “stop” 
motion  at  a distance  with  a camera,  and  cannot 
ilo  so  at  close  quarters  we  wouhl  ask  you  to  consider 
the  following:  Let  us  suppose  tliat  you  wish  to  photo- 

graph a train,  travelling  at  a speeil  of  a mile  a minute — 
SS  feet  or  inches  per  second.  Stand  .)00  feet 

away  and  photograph  the  train  with  a camera  that  has 
a lens  of  6-inch  focal  length,  and  use  a shutter-s])ced 
of  1 ton  second.  The  train  will  move  in  that  time  a 
distance  of  10..')(i  inches.  On  the  film,  any  particular 
point  on  the  train  will  move  only  one-(hou,san<lth  of 
the  in..j6  inche — as  the  ratio  between  the  distance 
from  the  film  to  the  lens  and  the  distance  from  the 
len-  to  the  train  i-  1 to  1000 — or  about  til  inch,  so  that 
to  the  eye  it  a[)pears  scarcely  to  be  blurred  on  account 
of  movement.  Now  move  up  to  within  .>0  feet  of  the 
train  and  make  a picture.  The  train  moves  the  same 
10. .)6  inchc'  in  the  time  the  shutter  is  r>pen:  but  now 
the  ratio  i>  1 to  100.  and  the  movement  on  the  film  is 
now  1 100th  of  lfi..)6  inches,  or  .IO.k;  inch — which 
will  l)c  conceded  by  any  beholder  to  be  very  iiinch 
blurred. 

F.  > — If  it  bothers  you  to  focus  with  the 
picture  upside-down  on  the  groundglass.  try 
holding  a small  mirror  horizontally  again-t  the  lower 
side  of  the  screen,  unrler  the  focu-ing-cloth.  I'he 
image  will  lie  seen  then  right-side  up  in  the  mirror. 
The  licst  angle  will  be  found  lyv  trial.  If  von  want  to 
go  to  the  trouble,  von  can  have  the  mirror  mounted 
pemianentl.v  on  hinge-,  -o  that  it  will  fold  U[i  again-t 
the  groundgla-'  when  not  in  ii-e. 

•I.  W V.-  To  make  a fine-grain  focusing- 
screen.  we  would  recommend  the  following:  Take 

a sheet  of  ordinarv  gla--  of  the  right  thickin plate- 

gla-'  i-  preferable — an<l  f>lace  it  in  a perfectly  horizontal 
po-ition  on  a firm  -urface  where  it  may  remain  un- 
disturlied  for  a day  or  -o.  Then,  cover  it  all  over  eare- 
fully  with  a thin  laver  of  firdinarv  milk,  u-ing  ju-t 
enough  to  eo\er  the  gla--  eompletely — taking  (are 
that  none  run-  over  the  edge-,  l/ct  it  remain  undi-- 
turlied  to  (Ir.iv  In  a few  hour-  or  po--iblv  one  da>- — 
according  to  the  weather — the  milk  will  e\aporate. 
leaving  a finely-depo-ite(|  white  -ub-tance  on  the 
-urface  of  the  gla--.  Thi-  will  be  found  admirable  for 
foru-ing-purpo-e-. 

hi.  W,  IF  Drying  glass-negatives  r>r  film- 
negatives  -houhl  lie  (lone  in  a room  of  ei cn  tem- 
perature. If  the  temperature  i-  ehange'l  -inhlenly 
\ou  will  have  -o-ealle(|  "drying-mark-":  i.(..  the  ((art 
of  the  negative  which  (|ric(l  |a-t  will  (liffer  in  (len-ity 
from  the  re-t.  Thi-  explain-  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  negative  wiu  sent.  .\  negative  dried  in  a warm 
temperature  i-  denser  than  one  drie(l  in  a cold  tem- 
perature. 


T.  X".  S. — Lehman  Wendell’s  article,  “In- 
creasing the  Kfficiency  of  the  Graflex,”  was 
indilished  in  the  Jidy,  IDgg.  issue  of  I’noTn-Fn.\  M.soa- 
ziNE.  and  the  succeeding  article  regarding  the  matter. 
“1  accept  the  Challenge".  a|>peared  in  the  Xovember. 
1!)22.  issue.  We  can  furnish  you  cojties  of  the.se  issues 
for  ‘2o  cents  each.  The  articles  relate  to  the  use  of  the 
rc'ar  element  of  a len.s — iii  a gjzj  x (iratlex  camera 
— to  make  larger  |)ictures  than  could  be  obtained  with 
the  whole  lens,  the  object  being  to  show  that,  under 
certain  conditions  the  .single  element  of  an  unsymnn'tri- 
cal  lens  mav  be  u.scd  satisfactorily.  esjH'cially  to  ]>hoto- 
graph  small  objects  a few  inches  from  the  camera. 

r.  ( . M.  You  can  procure  materials  to 
make  hromoil-prints  from  R.dph  Harris  & Co.. 
gl!-.‘!0  llromfiehl  Street.  Iloston.  Mass.  'Phis  firm 
carries  a comjdele  line  of  bromoil  i>ai)('r.s.  i)igmeuts 
and  special  brushes,  and  will  .send  a price-list  at  re(|ucst . 

F.  ( . S. —“Practical  Color-Photograpliy”, 
by  E.  .1.  Wall,  advertised  elsewhere  in  our  pages, 
is  jirobably  the  best  book  for  your  pui'iio.se.  It  is 
written  in  a clear,  non-technical  style  that  will  en.able 
the  average  reader  to  grasp  the  subject  without  con- 
stant reference  to  the  dictionar,\'.  .\  review  aiiiieared 
in  the  October,  Itl^g.  issue  of  PuoTn-En.\  iM .\o,\zi.\K. 
which  we  can  supply  for  g.>  cents. 

T.  Iv  11.  \ definition  of  “Genre”  as  given 

in  "Wair.s  Dictionary  of  Photography"  is  "a  figure- 
composition  that  tells  a story.  Subjects  copied  from 
nature  or  from  natural  |)oses.  The  elaborate,  stndieil 
compositions  of  thi-  late  II.  P.  Hobinsou.  which  are 
familiar  to  almost  all  photographers,  down  to  the 
modern  snaiishot  of  a child  in  raptures  over  its  new 
Christmas-toys — are  all  genre-))ieture-.  which  represent 
peojile  'doing  something'  in  a natural  manner  amid-t 
natural  snrronndings." 

•I.  G.  C.  .\  good  shutter,  with  a variety  of 
speeds,  increases  the  price  of  a camera  con- 
siderably, as  you  will  see  by  looking  at  the  catalogs. 
However,  such  an  outfit  is  worth  the  (iriee.  .\ny 
eamerist  makes  a mistake  who  bu.\  s other  than  the  best 
'butter  he  can  afford:  for  cornat  exjiosure  is  more 
imiiortanf  than  any  other  detail  of  the  photographic 
process. 

A D.  P For  work  in  the  studio,  which  is  a 
large  part  of  commercial  photography,  a -ub- 
-tantiall.v-built  camera  .-houhl  fie  u-eil,  one  filtial  with 
e\-ery  |)o--ible  adju-tment  for  ease  of  control.  Xothing 
i-  -o  annoying,  e-pecially  when  haste  i-  re(|uireil.  a- 
to  have  a camera  that  i-  not  properly  e((nip|ie(|,  'I'he 
camera  -houhl  be  c(|nijipe(l  w ith  horizontal  and  vertical 
-wing-,  long  bellows,  and  a ri-ing-and-falling  front. 
'Phe  -ize  -houhl  be  a-  large,  at  lea-t.  a-  11  \ 1 1.  with 
adajiter-  or  kit-  for  the  -mailer  -ize-  of  plate-.  A 
heavy  trijiod.  with  a tilting-top.  i-  al-o  neeihal. 

•I.  L.  \ Hardened  rubber-tips  on  lead  pen- 
cils cannol  be  reinc'lieij.  The  trouble  -eem-  to  be 
the  re-ull  of  age.  Some  inventive  per-on  could  make  a 
fortune  by  treating  the  rubber  -o  that  the  lip-  on  lead- 
[lencil-  wouhl  retain  llieir  original  -oftne--  and  effect - 
ivenc--.  We  ha\c  found  that  rubber-tip-  of  the  \'enu- 
Dra wing-pencil-  retain  their  good  ((Ualilie-,  including 
-oftne--.  longer  than  Iho-e  of  an,\'  other  make  of  pencil. 


THE  mUCHES  RUSSELL  T.  NEVILLE 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  ‘200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  v'ill  receive  from 
ns  a three-month  snbsvription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winninij  criticism,  in  onr  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  shonld  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Si'HEi.Y,  after  proper  Irimiiiiiig,  a sejiia  enlargement 
of  tins  pliotograpli  would  grace  the  .salon  at  Lowry 
Hall.  ,\.s  it.  is  reiu’odueed.  however,  there  is  too  mneh 
tree  in  tin-  center  amt  too  innch  h ,liage  on  the  left 
horder.  True,  they  halaiiee  each  other  and  the  tower- 
ing tree  is  ])ietnres(pie;  hnt  we  retain  them  only  at  the 
e.vpen.se  of  dwarting  tli('  hnilding.  l>el  ns  trim  ahont 
three-fonrtlis  of  an  inch  from  the  top,  three-eightlis 
from  the  left  and  Ihree-eighih.s  from  the  right.  The 
Hall  now  takes  its  jiroper  ])lace  in  the  picture  and 
gains  in  ini))oi'ta.ncc;  hnt,  even  yet,  t lie  trees  iirodnce 


a top-heavy  elfect,  and  the  sense  of  stalnlity  which  a 
hnilding  of  this  type  shonld  give  is  greatly  affected. 
One  might  regret  the  oh.scnring  of  the  main  entrance 
l>y  the  smaller  tree.  .V  dilferent  view))oint  wonhl  have 
remedied  this.  Still,  it  is  not  so  noticeafile  and,  per- 
haps, is  comiiensated  hy  the  soft  shadows  whicli  it 
casts  n])on  the  white  stonework.  And  this  suggests 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  hnihling  could  stand  toning 
down  a hit.  Mut,  after  all.  effect  is  what  counts  ami. 
on  the  whole,  the  effect  is  iileasing.  Mr.  Powers  is  to 
he  commended  on  his  choice  of  sulijeci  and  the  technical 
work. 

George  1?eaxe,  .Jr. 


0\E  .s  hrst  impression  in  looking  at  this  [lictnre  is 
that  of  large,  lilack  masses  a])])arently  poiseil  in  space 
nnsii|)ported.  'J'he,se  hlack  masses  are  not  graceful 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


and  they  seem  to  have  no  intimate  connection  with 
the  whiter  nia>s  below  them,  ( lo.ser  .study  reveals 
that  the  trees  have  trunks  which,  unfortunately,  are 
so  similar  in  color  to  that  of  the  buildings  that  one  has 
difficulty  in  making  them  out.  Indeed,  to  my  undis- 
ciplined mind,  the  proximity  of  the  wall  to  the  tree- 
trunk  makes  a sort  of  sr|uare  figure  which  1 know  is  not 
a tree-trunk,  but  looks  like  one.  .\nd  then  one  puzzles 
as  to  just  what  it  is. 

Nor.  on  the  other  hand,  i'  the  sort  of  fuzzy-wuzzy 
effect  pleasing  produced  by  the  tree  that  seems  split 
in  two  on  the  left.  The  split  tree  has  no  decorative 
effect  or  rtiixnti  rVcIre.  -o  far  as  1 c.in  see.  Then  again, 
although  wires  are  useful  and  neces.sary  things  in  life, 
they  are  not  generally  artistic  and.  certainly,  not  in 
this  ca-e.  Barring  distortion  in  width  of  windows 
resulting  from  a len-  of  too  short  a focus,  the  Hall  is 
well  photographed.  Some  sort  of  clouil  in  the  upper- 
right  corner  would  have  heljictl  to  relieve  the  bald- 
headed  sky  and  to  preserve  a balance  which  i-  sadly 
lacking  in  the  composition.  It  is  a jiretty  fair  jiiece  of 
technical  work,  but  it  illustrates  the  evils  of  a wrong 
point  of  view.  Doubtless,  from  sonic  other  jioint  of 
view  a .satisfar  •tor.v  picture  might  have  been  easily 
made.  K.  L.  ( . Mor-e. 


Mr.  Powers  has  selected  a verv  difficult  siihjecf 
for  a pictorial  photograjih.  although  it  would  seem — 
from  'Uch  of  the  surroundings  as  arc  shown — that  tlure 
ought  to  be  a more  favorable  point  from  which  to 
make  the  picture.  .\s..nnung.  however,  that  the  fiicture 
must  be  made  from  this  point,  it  would  seem  that 
much  better  results  could  be  obtaihed  by  making  the 
exposure  either  verv  early  in  the  morning  or  much 
later  in  the  afternoon.  In  addition  to  t his  change  in 
time,  the  picture  should  tie  made  when  there  are  attrac- 
tive clouds  in  the  sky.  This,  combinefi  with  the  mist. 


which  will  often  be  found  earlv  in  the  morning,  wonhl 
add  greatly  to  the  effect.  In  addition  to  this,  the  lems 
should  lie  used  wide  open,  or  nearl.v  so,  and  1 would  u.se 
Portrait  Film.  The  Draflex  plate  is  superb  for  the 
purjio.se  for  which  it  is  intendc<l — that  is,  for  pictures 
that  rer|uire  a minimum  exiiosure.  It  is  hardly  suitable 
for  landscape-work.  If  one  prefers  jilatcs  to  films. 
Standard  Orthonon  or  some  such  similar  plate  would 
give  far  better  results  than  the  one  used  in  this  ca.se. 
The  changes  in  procedure  suggested  should  result  in  a 
far  better  separation  of  planes,  preventing  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  trees  growing  out  of  the  roof  of  the  Hall 
and  throwing  the  trees  behind  the  Hall  into  their  proper 
plane.  However,  it  seems  certain  that  a more  favor- 
able point  of  view  could  be  obtained. 

11.  f,.  F aiumk.i.I). 

The  reproduction  of  Lowry  Hall  needs  to  lie  trimmed 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  intcre>|  on  the  building. 
The  tall  trees  lead  the  eye  awav  from  the  Hall  to  an 
uiduterest ing  skv  and  un|)lcasant  wires.  There  is  too 
much  space  between  the  end  of  the  building  and  the 
right  edge  of  the  print.  .Uso.  the  elimination  of  the 
riark  tree-trunk  and  part  of  the  foliage  at  the  left  would 
be  beneficial.  I’erhaiis.  this  might  have  been  aeeom- 
|ilis|i<'d  by  having  jilaced  the  camera  more  to  tlii'  right.) 
Trimming  one  and  one-fourth  inch  from  the  top.  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  left  side  and  three-fourths 
inch  from  the  right  remedies  the  defects  nientione.l. 

In  addition,  if  it  were  possilde  to  make  the  pi'Tnre 
at  a different  hour,  when  the  tree  at  the  corner  would 
throw  a shadow  on  the  blank  west  einl  of  the  strinTurc. 
it  would  help  the  piefure.  The  use  of  an  ortho'  liro- 
matic  plate  and  a ray-filter  would  add  to  th"  (|Uality 
of  the  tones,  which  are  gootl. 

Howi.wn  I \nn. 

'Cnnlintidl  no  J’liijr  li'S; 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Althoitgh  the  iiortliern  ami  eastern  sections  of  the 
Ihiited  States  are  mostly  experiencing  the  rigors  of  a 
winter's  climate  in  the  month  of  January,  the  southern 
end  of  California  is  enjoying  green  fields  and  fragrant 
flowers.  Therefore,  the  ai)pealing  j)ict>ire  which  appears 
on  the  front-cover,  and  also  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
this  issue,  conforms  to  the  story  told  hy  II.  I’.  Wehh, 
“Right  Side  Up  Witli  Care!"  The  <lata  of  the  pictures 
with  which  Mr.  M'ehh’s  narrative  is  illustrate<l,  are : 

“.\n  Entrance" — summer-afternoon;  bright;  ^’inco; 
stop,  E,'(i,;};  ,‘J-times  ray-filter;  1 .second;  Eastman 
Sliced  Eihn;  Edinol;  enlarged  on  Ilford;  Edinol. 

"The  Open  Country" — summer,  just  before  sunset; 
mellow  light;  no  ray-filter;  ^'inco;  stop,  E S;  34  .second; 
East.  Speeil  Eilm;  Edinol;  enlarged  on  Ilford  Cream; 
Eilinol. 

"Curiosity" — spring-evening;  mellow  light;  no  ray 
filter;  \’inco;  stop,  E (i..‘5;  1 50  .second;  \’ulcan  Film; 
Edinol;  film  redeveloped;  enlarged  on  Ilford  Cream; 
Edinol. 

".\  ( ’orner" — summer-afternoon;  very  bright;  Vinco; 
sto]),  F/().:5;  ;5-times  ray-filter;  1 .second;  Eastman 
.'spee(l  Film;  Ivlinol;  enlarged  on  Ilford  Cream;  Edinol. 

"Just  a hungry  Kid" — summer-afternoon;  dim  s\m- 
light;  \'inco;  stoj).  E/fi..'!;  1/50  .second;  Eastman  Speed 
Film;  Edinol;  enlarged  on  Ilford  Cream;  Edinol. 

The  massive  tree  (a.  watei -birch)  that  stretches 
across  the  picture  and,  apparently,  out  over  the  pond, 
page  07,  sngge.sts  power,  energy,  endnrance. 

The  ])ictnre  was  made  bv  the  .same  Dr.  Fardoe  whose 
delight  ful  studies  of  animals,  birds  and  insects  have 
entertained  and  instructed  tlie  reailers  of  this  maga- 
zine on  .several  occasions.  .More  recently.  Dr.  I’anloe 
showed  his  keen  interest  in  humans,  and,  in  so  doing, 
easily  capture<l  the  highest  honor  (First  Prize)  in  the 
"Summer-Sports"  competition,  last  summer.  .\s  there 
.seemed  to  be  no  class  for  his  striking  "Under  the  Arch- 
ing M'ater-Rirch,”  tins  active  camerist  just  .sent  the 
print  with  his  compliments.  The  lechnicpie  of  the 
picture,  including  the  rendering  of  perspective,  is  admir- 
able. The  row-boat  with  its  occupant,  the  road  and  the 
water-area  combine  to  make  an  adccpiate  foreground — 
the  substructure  of  the  ])icture. 

D.al.a;  .Viigust;  J p.m.;  bright;  (P2XSI2  (;ra])hic 
camera;  11-inch  Protar;  u.sed  at  F'/Kb  I/')  .second; 
(i'  2 X s' 2 Seed  plate;  p,\  ro;  Bromide  print. 

The  “Head  of  a Hindu",  page  (it),  attests  the  uufail- 
ing  enthusiasm,  aliility  and  versatility  of  Dr.  T.  W. 
Ixilmer  as  a character-portraiti.H.  Phdto-Er.v  has 
l)nblished  a number  of  examples  of  Dr.  Kilmer's  master- 
ful portraits  during  the  past  ten  years  or  more  and  al- 
ways with  the  statement  that  their  author,  although 
an  amateur,  was  regarde<l  by  the  foremost  ]>rofessional 
photogra])her.s  of  New  \’ork  as  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  best  of  them.  Outstanding  qualities  of  his  ])or- 
Irait-work  are  character,  ('xpression  and  lirility,  al.so 
convincing  evidence  of  the  artist's  command  of  all 
technical  resources.  .V  study  of  the  powerfully  con- 
structed portrait  of  a Ilimlii  will  convince  the  behohler 
that  the  praise  bestowed  herewith  is  sincere  and 
well  merited.  The  original  print  was  awanled  first 
prize  in  the  port rait \ire-exhibit  at  the  Nassau  County 
Fair,  at  Mineola,  N.Y. 


D.-ita;  18-ineh  Verito  lens;  Cooper  Hewitt  Light; 
multiple  gum  print  from  11  x IJ  Portrait  Film  nega- 
tive. F'or  other  details,  .see  “Photographic  Exhibi- 
tions and  County-F'airs",  by  A.  II.  Beardsley. 

In  every  photograph  made  by  E.  M.  Barker  that  I 
have  been  jjrivileged  to  .see,  the  element  of  beauty 
was  su|)reme.  M’hat  a lover  of  nature  he  must  be! 
,\nd  is  it  not  difficult  to  overe.stimate  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  anrl  profit  such  a man  derives  from  his  work 
with  the  camera?  .\nd  then  the  pleasure  that  mu.st 
accrue  to  tho.se  who  look  upon  the  proofs  of  his  handi- 
work! The  artist's  latest  contribution  to  these  pages 
is  a view  of  a woodland-stream — “Looking  up  Gwynn's 
Falls",  page  75.  It  is  a truthful  representation  of  a 
beauty-spot,  an  inspiring  example  of  direct  photog- 
rai)hy.  The  e,ve  is  ravished  by  the  enchanting  beauty 
of  the  .scene  and  is  not  diverted  or  ob.structe(l  by  the 
texture  of  an  intricate  printing-iirocess.  The  be- 
holder is  free  to  admire  the  wealth  of  foliage  that  at- 
tends the  flowing  stream,  the  glint  on  the  waters  and 
the  gra])hic  jierspective.  He  is  taken  ultimately,  and 
resistlessly,  into  the  distant  climax  flooded  with  sun- 
lighl — a si)ot  where,  hi<lden  from  view,  should  be 
Gwynn's  F'alls. 

Data:  -1x5  Dallmeyer  len.-^;  stop.  F',  1(1;  34  second; 
Cramer  Xo.  J Hawkeve  Film;  pvro;  enlarged  on  P. 
M.  C.  No.  1 Bromi.le. 

Like  every  i.solated  mountain-peak,  Mt.  Chocorna, 
which  rises  superbly  and  in  solitary'  grandeur  east  of 
the  Sandwich  Range  of  mountains,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, pre.sents  a different  aspect  from  every'  view- 
))oint.  Seen  from  .some  i)oints.  it  assumes  the  shai)e 
of  a cone — as  ]hctured  by  J.  1).  ILinting,  jjage  77 — 
then,  again,  it  resembles  a horn,  and  for  this  latter 
reason  some  of  its  adnnrers  love  to  call  it  the  “Alatter- 
horn  of  the  fVhite  Hills"  after  the  famous  Matterhorn 
(Mt.  Cervin)  of  Switzerland,  although  it  is  a diminutive 
affair  when  com])ared  with  that  gigantic  mountain. 
When  one  stands  at  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnepe- 
sankee.  at  The  Weirs,  for  instance,  and  looks  in  a 
northerly'  direction,  he  obtains  a magnificent  view  of 
most  of  the  peaks  which  constitute  the  Sandwich  Range, 
a}>d.  at  Ihe  extreme  right,  one  t)f  Mt.  Chocorna.  .\  good 
view  of  Ml.  ('hocorua.  with  Lake  ('hocorua  in  the  fore- 
ground, by  Harry  M’.  Poor,  a])|)eared  in  Photo-FOk.x 
of  Sc|(tember,  Ibfl;  an  excellent  ixu'lrait  of  a young- 
lady  (member  of  a ])icnic  jiarty')  on  the  stimmit  of  the 
mountain,  in  Se])tember,  li)J().  The  same  issue  con- 
tained a legendary  history  of  the  mountain  which  will 
|)rove  extremely  inlere.sting  to  those  who  have  not 
read  it.  .Mthough  Mt.  Chocorna  is  but  .‘ioOS  feet 
in  height,  it  seems  higher  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Hunt- 
ing, who  apjx'ars  to  know  how  monntains  should  be 
liholographed  advantageously.  The  artist  also  de- 
servi's  credit  for  having  ])rovided  an  admirable  fore- 
ground for  this  picture.  The  importance  of  this  featiire 
in  ])ictori.-d  photography  is  not  generally  appreciated 
bv  the  lanilsca|)e-photographer.  In  Ihe  ])resent 
instaiu'C,  however.  Ihe  ca.merist  has  enhanced  the 
character,  beauty  and  imi)ressivene.ss  of  the  mountain, 
so  that  his  picture  woidd  seem  to  accord  fully  with 
Ihe  s])irit  of  Ihe  soliloquy  which  a|)pears  on  the  same 
page  with  it. 
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Tlie  author  of  the  series  of  sketehes  which  illustrate 
his  experieuec  iu  climhing  Mt.  Washington  in  winter, 
pages  78  to  8 k makes  no  pretensions  to  being  a pic- 
torialist.  He  made  these  views  as  he  found  them, 
and  they  serve  their  purpose  admirably.  Two  of  them,  at 
least,  on  page  81,  show  the  photograi)her"s  ajiprecia- 
tion  of  natural  beauty  and  the  ability  to  expre.ss  it. 
The  snow-covered  masses  are  arranged  with  the  aid  of 
an  artistic  eye  and  are  ])ictnres  of  which  their  author 
has  rea.son  to  be  proud.  The  data  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Orne's  interesting  and  instructive  article. 

.\mong  the  subjects  entered  in  the  "Hridges"  com- 
I>etition.  May,  10-2^.  which  narrowly  missed  ca])turing 
one  of  the  prizes,  but  received  Honorable  Mention, 
was  Walter  Rutherford's  "Design",  page  8G.  It  is 
manifestly  Jaijane.se  in  character  and  ilesign  and, 
therefore,  or  notwithstanding,  a delightfully  artistic 
creation,  (irace  marks  every  line;  lieauty  every  feature. 
The  bridge.  Ix'autiful  and  simple  in  form,  is  placed  well 
up  in  the  picture-space  and.  though  softly  delineated, 
it  is  the  object  of  chief  interest  to  which  the  slender 
branches  at  the  right  gracefully  pay  homage.  The 
foreground  has  been  managed  with  consummate  .skill, 
and  the  tonal  values  are  uniformly  true.  The  .several 
planes  produce  a perspective  that  is  sterco.scopically 
graphic,  and  yet  there  is  a pleasing  atmospheric  quality 
that  contributes  in  a marked  degree  to  the  pictorial 
success  of  the  composition. 

Data:  May  .8.  19-22:  dull  light;  t x .>  Rev.  Rack 
.\uto  Grafiex:  !>-inch  Rerthiot  Dior;  stop.  F .>.7;  1 2.) 
second;  Seed  (iilt  Edge  plate;  pyro-.soda;  enlarged  on 
Wellington  ( ream  ( rayon  Rough. 

None  of  our  pictorial  contrilmtors  is  hajipier  in  the 
interpretation  of  snow-sr-cnes  than  H.  L.  Rradley.  a 
profe.ssional  worker  in  Rar  Harbor,  Maine.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  one  of  his  winter-pictures  has 
graced  a I’noTO-hiR.v  page.  His  "Prodigal  Snow",  page 
87.  delights  the  eye  with  its  sunlight  and  shadow  effect. 
The  gradations  are  beavitifully  delicate  and  trans- 
parent— due  to  the  >kill  of  an  expert  technician. 

Data:  February;  8 .\.m.;  sunlight;  .5x7  Korona 
camera;  7-inch  (ioerz;  stop.  F'  H;  1 2.5  second;  Fiastman 
Portrait  Film:  pyro-soda;  contact-print.  .\zo  Hard. 

Ix-onard  iMisonne.  the  Rclgian  j)hoto-i)ictorialist. 
has  long  l>een  famous  for  the  delicate  ami  (piiet  cluirm 
of  his  print'.  The  customary  wealth  of  rletail  that 
characteri'C'  hi>  work  has  recently  given  way  to  a 
f'orot-like  softne-s  of  definition  due  largely  to  the  em- 
ployment of  gui7i  as  a printing-medium,  and  the  result 
siirpa.sses  all  hi-  previous  performances  in  beauty  and 
charm.  In  his  "J’oUire'.  page  00.  for  instance,  the 
l>eholder  is  captivated  by  the  sheer  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  the  harmony  of  the  component  part-  ami  the 
tran'cendent  l>eauty  of  the  atmo-pherie  effect.  This 
i'  not  a place  to  I»e  meticulous.  When  Homer  nod', 
it  i'  an  infrequent  occauTence.  The  picture  is  one  t>f  a 
large  collection  that  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Camera 
Club  of  New  ^'ork.  last  Xoveml>er.  and  was  lent  the 
Publisher  for  the  yiurpose  of  reproduction  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Floyd  Vail,  a memlxT  of  the  chib. 


•\dvanced  Workers’  Competition 

Mhex  a subject  for  competition  borders  on  the  un- 
usual, the  individuals  who  compose  the  Photo-Er.v 
jury  are  only  too  eager  to  consider  the  matter  favorably, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  picture  is  consistent  and 
satisfactory  in  other  respects.  Thus  it  happened  that 
"Our  Ned  ".  page  f)8.  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  ‘'Domestic  Pets"  competition.  The  arti't. 
•I.  Herliert  Saunders,  of  lyceds.  Flngland.  ha'  Ix’cn  a 
faithful  participant  in  our  monthly  competitions,  but 


in  the  majority  of  ca.ses  he  has  not  won  an  award  higher 
than  Honorable  Mention.  His  picture  of  a tired 
donkey  makes  a successful  sympathetic  aiipeal,  aside 
from  its  artistic  portrayal. 

Data:  .Vugust  afternoon;  <liffused  light;  x 
Reflex  camera;  (l-inch  Struss  lens;  at  F'  8;  1/20  .sec- 
ond; Wellington  .Vnti-Screen ; Metol;  enlarged  on 
Mtegas  OR. 

The  title  "Home",  ajqilied  to  Mrs.  (.'assidy’s  win- 
.some  grou])  of  pigeon.s,  jiage  Of,  is  short  and  brief, 
yet  it  teems  with  significance.  The  ])icture  .sjiells  what 
the  entire  world  is  lacking — peace,  unity,  content- 
ment! The  artist  in  her  deep  understanding  of  human 
frailties  has  iiictured  a beautiful  .sermon.  1 do  not 
know  how  far  it  may  reach  and  how  many  beholders 
it  may  touch;  but  1 am  sure  that  it  will  not  pass  entirely 
unheeded.  .Vs  a ])icture.  simple  and  true,  and  bearing 
the  impre.ss  of  a consummate  artist,  it  challenges  adverse 
criticism.  To  behold  it  is  to  admire  it,  ami  to  admire 
it  is  to  prai.se  it.  It  meets  all  the  re(|uircments  of  a 
beautiful  and  satisfying  com[)osition. 

Data;  .Vugu.st;  at  11  .v.xi.;  sun;  .5x7  Grafiex;  8)<^- 
inch  Dagor;  at  full  opening;  1 second;  print,  Flastman 
Vitava  1/tching  Rrown. 

When  an  innocent,  artless  kitten  makes  an  irresist- 
ible appeal,  what  are  three  men  of  the  avrrage  tem- 
perament going  to  do?  Wliatever  the  answer,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  ‘‘fell  for"  Mr.  Tromly's  “Ren- 
nie", ])age  9.5;  yet  there  is  not  a little  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  captivating  portrait — I feel  a bit  apologetic. 
One  might  wish  that  the  little  ]>aws  were  not  (piite  .so 
white,  for  they  inq)air  the  balance  of  the  comi)osition. 
.V  little  more  space  at  the  left  of  the  model  and  con- 
siderable lightening  of  the  deep,  horizontal  shadows 
would  be  a])])reciated  by  discriminat mg  beholders  of 
this  otherwise  engaging  jiicture. 

Data:  ex])osure  made  in  studio;  bright  light;  1 x .5 
Rev.  Rack  Grafiex;  bj/^-inch  R.  & L.  Te.ssar;  at  F/1..5; 
F lo  second;  Grafiex  Roll-Film;  Ivastman  Kodak  Tank 
Powders;  Special  Glossy  Velox;  Nepera  Solution. 


Example  of  Interpretation 
"R.xby  page  9(!;  by  .1.  IF  Fiehl.  profe.'sion.al ; 

gained  a prize  in  "(  liiM-Studies"  emupetition.  March. 
1922;  exposed  m studio;  8 x 10  iMirtrait-camera ; 8 x 10 
Voigtlander  Heliar  lens;  at  full  oja'iiing;  Eastman 
Portrait  Film;  i>yro-soda;  tank-develo|)cd ; I'/istmau 
( arbon  Rlack.  Grade  I ). 


Regin  tiers'  Competition 

The  i>ortrait.  aw.irded  the  fir't  prize.  ])age  99.  has  all 
the  aiqtearance  of  profe-sional  cr.aftsmansliip.  It  is 
distinctly  an  artistic  and  engaging  production.  The 
black  lace-'hawl  is  a.  hapjiy  and  ajiprojiriale  accessory 
ami  ftflsels  the  otherwi'C  somewhat  to])-heavv  effect 
of  the  black  coiffure.  The  pose — more  suitable  to  a 
genre  th.an  a jtortrait — is  very  pleasing  and  yields  a 
gracefully  curving  line. 

Data:  November;  12. .'50;  cloudy,  bright;  8’.^  x 
Flrnemann  camera;  .5-inch  Series  .V  K.IF  lens;  stop. 
F 18:8  seconds;  Seed  plate;  jtyro-.soda;  contact-print 
ftn  Seltona  paper. 

Singular  coincidence:  The  original  print  w;is  made 
and  sent  to  I’uoto-F',r\  M n'.azixf,  last  November, 
by  a worker  in  Toronto.  Canada:  ami.  about  that  very 
time.  Mr.  Eacey  of  the  Torontr)  Camera  < lub  was  a 
fellow-pa'vnger  of  the  Editor  on  the  train  from  (Quebec 
to  Montreal.  Fy)  to  that  time,  e.-icfi  worker  was  a 
stranger  to  1’iioto-Era! 

Desy)ite  a number  of  distracting  highl'ght'  in  “ The 
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Lake-Road”,  page  100,  the  eye  is  led  gradually  and 
I^leasingly  into  an  interesting  climax — a lake  alive 
with  sail-boats.  The  di.stant  and  animated  background 
serves  to  relieve  a large  area  of  white  sky.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  and  the  approach  to  the  point  of 
culminating  interest  are  evidences  of  an  artistic  tem- 
perament which  deserves  encouragement. 

Data:  October;  9 a.m.;  bright;  No.  3 Special  Kodak 
(33^  X 434);  534-in<'h  B-  & L.  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/11; 
4-times  color-screen;  1 second;  Eastman  Speed  Film; 
pyro,  tank  dev.;  P.  M.  C.  No.  4. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

In  sending  to  this  department  a print  of  “The 
Birches”,  page  104,  the  atUhor,  a courageous  and  trust- 
ing soul,  confes,ses  that  he  is  prepared  to  receive  a 
“calldown”,  but  will  be  able  to  bear  up  under  the 
shock.  Being  a lawyer  of  ability  and  experience,  this 
philoso])hical  camerist  suggests  that,  should  any  of 
“O.  fk  C.”  be  so  remiss  in  his  bounden  duty  as  to  say  a 
word  in  ])raise  of  his  picture,  he  might  drop  dead  with 
heart-trouble.  “But”,  he  ventures  to  add,  “nothing 
that  can  be  said  against  it  will  penetrate  very  deeply. 
I’ve  been  more  or  less  in  ])ublic  life  for  years,  and  the 
well-known  ele])hant  hasn't  anything  on  me  when  it 
comes  to  a thick  hide!”  Poor  man!  He  does  not  ap- 
preciate what  is  in  .store  for  him.  Data:  September. 
19‘'22;  10  a.m.;  hazy;  5\7  R.  O.  C.  view-camera;  Cooke 
F/5.6;  about  8i;i'-inch  focus;  stop,  F/lfi;  3-time  color- 
screen;  1 second;  Hammer  plate;  pyro,  tank-dev.; 
print,  Azo  E2.  Lack  of  space  at  the  right,  because 
an  ugly  fence-corner  obtruded  itself  and  had  to  be 
trimmed  away. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continued  from  Page  105) 

The  picture  in  December  issue  is  pleasing  in  many 
ways;  but  there  is  still  chance  for  improvement  from 
the  standpoint  of  composition.  I would  suggest  more 
space  at  the  left  (front)  of  building,  less  at  the  right. 
Eviilently,  the  photographer  placed  the  building  low 
in  the  j)icture-space  in  order  to  get  in  all  of  the  beauti- 
fid  tree.  He  coidd  have  done  this  by  getting  further 
away,  and  raising  the  building  a little,  but  not  enough 
to  center  it.  Again — it  is  rather  a cold,  formal  type 
of  architecture — why  not  make  it  a little  more  inr  iting 
by  photographing  it  from  such  a position  that  the  walls, 
or  drive — surely  there  must  be  one — lea<ls  the  eye  into 
the  picture.^  This  would  probably  em])hasi.se  the 
fact  the  building  is  on  a hill.  Personally,  I would 
like  it  lietter  had  it  had  a shorter  exposure  at  a larger 
aperture, 

Gilman  Lane. 

In  pointing  out  the  faults  in  “Lowry  Hall”,  our  con- 
tributing critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  an  important 
technical  one,  viz.,  the  right  wing  of  the  building  is 
out  of  plumb!  AVhatever  the  cause,  the  extreme  right 
end  of  the  structure  is  not  parallel  with  the  right  edge 
of  the  i)icture. — Editor. 

To  our  Contributing  Critics 

We  appreciate  the  sipiport  and  interest  of  onr  con- 
triljuting  critics.  'I’lie  fact  is  that  these  good  friends 
are  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  lack  of  space  compels 


us  to  request  that  all  criticisms  in  the  future  be  limited 
strictly  to  200  words'.  We  wish  to  include  as  many 
critici.sms  each  month  as  po.ssible.  If  our  contributing 
critics  will  limit  themselves  to  the  prescribed  number 
of  words,  more  criticisms  can  be  published  and  a larger 
number  of  our  friends  can  be  represented. 


Writing  on  Dark  Mounts 

Among  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  the  Pub- 
lisher by  contributors  of  mounted  prints — intended 
either  for  our  monthly  competitions  or  for  direct 
publication — is  the  use  of  white  writing-fluid  when  in- 
scribing name  and  address  or  other  important  in- 
formation on  the  dark-colored  mount,  front  or  back. 
This  act  of  thoughtfulness  in  facilitating  the  reading 
of  such  intelligence  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Of  course,  once  in  a while,  the  Publisher  will  receive 
a print  attached  to  a black  or  dark-green  mount  on 
the  back  of  which  is  writing  in  black  or  blue  ink  im- 
possible to  read!  He  has  received  a number  of  such 
prints  unaccompanied  by  letter  and  which  he  cannot 
identify.  Perhaps  the  senders  wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  them  or  why  the  Publisher  does  not  acknowledge 
their  receipt. 

The  answer  is  plain,  also  the  remedy.  On  all  dark- 
colored  mounts,  use  Snow  White  Fluid  advertised  in 
Photo-Era  Magazine.  It  is  the  ideal  medium. 


A “New”  Swindle 

A CORRESPONDENT  wams  US  again.st  a “new”  form 
of  swindling.  We  have  not  ourselves  heard  of  the 
trick  so  described,  but  we  put  the  word  “new”  in  in- 
^•erted  commas  for  the  reason  that  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  perverted  ingenuity,  at  this  date,  to 
spring  fresh  surpri.ses  upon  either  the  business  commu- 
nity or  the  public.  A man  sent  a photographer  in  a 
large  way  of  business  a registered  letter  dealing  with 
.some  trifling  matter,  in  the  fairly  safe  assurance  that 
the  opening  clerk  would  throw  the  communication  into 
the  waste-yiapcr  basket  and  forget  all  about  it.  This, 
in  fact,  is  what  happened.  After  about  tw'o  months 
the  firm  received  a complaint  from  the  sender  that  on 
such  and  such  a date  he  sent  them  an  order  for  some 
more  jihotographs  taken  at  a recent  sitting  and  money 
in  payment,  but  is  surprised  that  neither  photographs 
nor  acknowledgment  have  reached  him.  The  jihoto- 
graplis,  he  states,  are  no  longer  required,  but  he  would 
thank  them  to  return  his  cash.  No  such  order  or  remit- 
tance appears  to  have  come  to  hand,  nobody  knows 
anything  of  the  matter,  but  on  further  corre.spondence 
the  official  receijit  is  .appealed  to,  and  is  forthcoming. 
It  looks  ns  if  somebody  has  been  dishonest,  but  not  the 
sender  of  the  letter — to  whom,  in  one  case,  the  money 
he  did  not  .send  was,  finally,  returned,  with  .apologies 
for  the  mistake.  The  swindle  came  to  light  as  the  re- 
sult of  corre.spondence  entered  into  with  the  Post  Office 
authorities  by  firms  who  had  similarly  been  made  the 
subject  of  the  “try  on.”  It  woulfl  seem  to  be  worth 
making  a note  to  keeji  a record  of  .all  registered  letters 
received,  the  ilate,  name  of  correspondent,  and  the 
contents. — P.  P.  A.  Record. 

Discriminating  Burglars 

Burglars  entered  the  residence  of  Lady  Beatrice 
Phelps-Hopewell  and  stole  everything  of  value  in- 
cluding pictures,  but  did  not  take  her  photograph. 

Exchange. 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Tlie  Editor’s  Trip  to  Canada 

It  is  strange  how  people  gel  wind  of  things.  Here 
the  Managing  Editor  no  sooner  makes  a quiet  and  in- 
nocent trip  with  his  wife  into  Canada,  wliicli  he  lias 
omitted  from  his  many  extensive  tours  to  foreign 
countries,  tlian  his  friends  hear  of  it  even  before  his 
arrival  home  and  want  to  know  “all  about  it"!  Well; 
there  is  nothing  but  that  nearly  everybody  knows 
about.  The  Province  of  (Quebec  has  been  visited  liy 
thousands  of  American  tourists,  for  its  .several  interest- 
ing cities.  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  particular,  and  its 
magnificent  scenery,  including  !Niurray  Hay.  the 
Laurcntian  ^Mountains  and  the  Saguenay  River,  within 
ea.«y  reach  from  New  England  and  New  York,  are 
well  worth  a summer  visit.  During  the  height  of  the 
winter-season,  the  winter-sports  attract  many  visitors 
from  Canada  and  the  Tinted  States. 

In  response  to  several  urgent  requests  for  an  account 
of  his  experiences,  the  Editor  will  jot  down  just  a few 
salient  points  of  his  rather  brief  visit. 

In  the  historic  city  of  (Quebec,  founded  liy  Champlain 
in  1 60S.  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  striking  situ- 
ation of.  and  views  from,  the  famous  Chateau  Fron- 
tenae;  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe  defeated 
Montcalm,  both  generals  being  mortally  wounded; 
the  spot  where  the  American  (leneral  IMontgomery 
fell.  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  tlie  city, 
in  177.5.  Benedict  Arnold  being  slightly  wounded,  only 
to  meet  a deplorable  fate  some  years  later. 

Both  French  and  English  are  spoken  in  (Quebec,  but 
mostly  the  foni.er.  Not  recognising  a striking  monu- 
ment near  the  Citadel,  the  Editor  asked  a well-dressed 
young  woman.  "Would  yon  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of 
that  monument  yonder.'"  “./c  nr  pnrlr  po.i  cnujhns." 
.\stonished.  he  asked  the  next  lady  who  came  along, 
“Fnrrinii.  matUtmr.  romninif  loppidlr  rr  moinimcrd 
lahax*" — from  the  E.  “Sorry;  but  I don  t speak  I rench. 
I am  Engli'h." — from  the  lady. 

In  the  office  of  the  hotel  where  he  stopperl.  the  E. 
noticed — as  he  did  all  over  the  city,  everywhere — an- 
nouncements in  both  English  and  French,  and  over  the 
letter-rack.  “.\.sk  for  your  mail",  and.  “Dcmawlrz  rnire 
mallr". 

It  was  a relief  to  be  able  to  pass  by  a salesman,  clerk, 
vendor  or  taxi-driver  without  leing  hailed  with  ‘A'es. 
rsir!  or  even  "Oin.  mon.tirnr!  as  is  the  new  custom 
in  Boston  an<l  elsewhere. 

During  the  few  days'  visit  to  (juel>ec.  the  E.  wa-  a 
guest  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Canadian  ( lub.  at 
Thateaii  Frontenac.  in  honor  of  Rear-.Xdmiral  Sims  of 
the  I .S.  N'ax'.v.  The  recently  retired  .Vmerican  officer 
was  welcomed  very  heartily  and  delivered  an  address 
which  was  received  ssnth  great  enthusiasm. 

The  electric-car  service  is  exceptionally  gwid  in 
Qneliec  and  Montreal.  The  conductors  are  iiniformly 
attentive  and  polite,  and  call  out.  in  ailvance  and 
quite  audibly,  the  name  of  the  next  station.  The  pas- 
sengers are  treated  like  respectable  human  licings.  and 
not  like  cattle  as  in  certain  .\merican  cities. 

.\s  for  the  situation  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac.  and 
the  view  therefrom,  the  E..  like  all  who  have  visited  it. 
has  only  words  of  enthusiastic  praise.  In  this  respect. 
Quel  ec  has  no  rival.  They  are  putting  a huge  super- 


structure on  the  Clulteau  to  contain  .several  hundred 
additional  rooms.  This  greatly  increa.seil  elevation 
will  enable  the  guests  to  olitain  more  extensive  views 
into  Canada  and  the  Tinted  States,  anil  add  to  the 
hotel's  already  unique  ilistinction. 

.\i)sence  of  soot  and  black  smoke  in  streets  of  Quebec 
makes  it  jileasant  to  be  able  to  walk  the  streets,  in 
any  jiart  of  the  city,  and  return  to  hotel  without  any 
trace  of  aerial  dirt. 

booking  out  from  our  room  at  hotel  (Ste.  Trsule) 
the  E.  noticed  only  white  smoke  issuing  from  all 
chimneys.  Locomotives,  al.so.  burneil  hard  coal. 
Whether  anthracite  was  identiful.  or  whether  the  people 
cared  little  for  economy,  he  did  not  ascertain. 

In  the  busine.s.s-section  of  the  city,  the  E.  notieed  a 
large.  |)rominent  sign  of  a product  with  a queer-looking 
trade-name.  The  last  line  read.  “Priser  et  chiquer 
facilement."  I lis  meager  French  failed  to  comprehend 
this  jihrase.  He  asked  at  the  hotel — jiroprietor.  clerks, 
telephone-operator.  Nobody  could  ex])iain.  Finally, 
a taxi-driver  said  that  it  was  an  adverti.sement  of  a 
certain  brand  of  snutf  and  the  wording  meant  “To  snuff 
and  chew  easily." 

.Vlthough  the  Editor  had  taken  his  .5x7  Folding 
Cartridge  Kodak  along,  he  encounteri'd  poor  weather, 
hence  did  not  use  it.  On  the  journey  from  (Quebec  to 
Montreal  and  at  the  request  of  a fellow-jias.senger. 
the  E.  took  the  camera  down  from  the  rack  and  ex- 
plained to  him  its  operation  in  every  detail,  a gentle- 
man opposite  being  also  deeply  interested.  Before  the 
E.  returned  the  camera  to  its  case,  his  rix-a-rin 
approached  and  ])olitely  engaged  him  in  conversation. 
He  and  the  E.  discussed  pictorial  photograiihy  and  kin- 
dred subjects  for  over  an  hour.  It  developed  that  he 
was  Mr.  Lacey,  a member  of  the  Toronto  ( 'amera  Tlub, 
read  most  of  the  photo-journals,  particidarly  the  R. 
of  /’.  and  /’.  K.  M . “Some  day."  he  said.  "I  hope  to 
meet  the  1’.  E.  Editor  in  |)erson  and  tell  him  all  the 
nice  things  I can  think  of.  " The  E.  pronqilly  rose  and. 
bowing  low.  rei>lied:  “That  miscreant  stands  before 
you."  fireatly  astoni>hcd  and  seemingly  pleased,  the 
gentleman  from  Toronto  delighted  the  E,  liy  continu- 
ing the  conversation,  bringing  uj)  new  lojiics  of  mutual 
interest.  It  was  a haiijiy  coincidence-  tliis  acc’idental 
meeting! 

,\t  Place  ^'igcr  Hotel.  Montreal.  Editor  to  wife. 
“Let's  be  real  devilish  and  order  a small  bottle  of  wine." 
To  waitiT.  “What  have  von  to  drink.' " W . “Cotfcc. 
tea.  E..  “No.  no!  Have  you  anything  else.' " W., 

“Yes;  cocoa,  milk.  " F,..  “I  -ay;  let's  liavc  list  of  ilrinks." 
W..  '■(  Ih.  you  mean  the  wine-list ! I'll  get  it  for  yon.  " 

Standing  admiringly  before  a beautiful  building, 
on  Ontario  venue.  Montreal,  the  E.  asked  a passing 
wcll-dressctl  gentlemen  what  it  was.  The  rejily  came, 
in  exquisite  English,  ' That.  Sir.  is  our  new  ,\rt  Callcry. 
It  i-  constructed,  as  you  see.  of  ^'erlnont  marble,  in 
the  classic  style.  It  i-  a free  treatment.  . , . " .\t  that 

moment,  an  indigent,  sick-looking  individual  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing,  evidently  impressed  with  the 
words,  “free  treatment",  hastened  u[)  the  slejis  toward- 
the  entrance,  muttering  audibly.  " I gne-s  I'll  go  in 
and  have  my  throat  fixed  iqi!' 

Header:  “ ?"  Editor:  “No:  not  a thing!  " 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


We  Thank  You! 

Sometimes  we  wish  that  we  could  find  a belter  way 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  a friendly  word  or  deed; 
hnt  there  is  notlnng  that  exaetly  equals  the  good  old- 
fashioned  “thank  you”.  Hence,  we  hope  that  the 
many  friends  who  sent  us  Christinas  and  New  Year's 
wishes  will  aceejit  our  “thank  you"  in  its  full  mean- 
ing. It  .seems  as  if  readers,  subscribers  and  adver- 
ti.sers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  grasped  the  opportunity 
to  .send  expressions  of  good  will  and  friendship.  What 
touched  us  deeply  was  the  large  numlier  of  tastefully 
mounted  eidargements,  calendars,  decorated  desk- 
blotters  and  other  remembrances  which  were  made  by 
the  givers  themselves.  We  felt  the  personal  touch 
and  kindly  thought  of  the.se  good  friends.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  members  of  one  large  family — 
and  .so  we  are,  photographically.  Another  .source  of 
deep  .satisfaction  was  the  number  of  letters  that  com- 
mended the  Editors  for  the  long-e.stablished  iiolicy  of 
jmblishing  a ])hotographic  magazine  that  comiiari's 
editorially  and  typographically  with  the  leading  high- 
class  jieriodicals  of  the  day.  As  one  reader  exiires.sed 
it,  “Photo-Er.x  M.vg.vzine  is  a delight  to  the  man 
who  apjireciates  careful  editing,  reliable  information 
and  good  jirinting".  All  these  expressions  of  good 
will,  aiiproval  and  encouragement  .serve  only  to  make 
us  strive  harder  to  make  Photo-Er.v  M.xg.\zi.\e  fill  a 
place  all  its  own  in  the  photogra|)hic  world  of  to-day. 

WiLFHEU  A.  Erexi  u. 

A.  II.  He.vrdsluy. 


Buffalo  Camera  Club 

The  Fourth  Annual  Salon  of  Pictorial  Photography, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club,  will 
be  held  March  1 to  .‘51,  1!)‘2;5,  at  the  .Albright  Art 
(lallery,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Additional  wall-sjiace  has 
been  secured  and  it  is  anticipated  that  an  unusually 
arge  number  of  prints  will  be  sent.  There  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  size  of  prints.  Closing-date  for 
receiving  exhibits  will  be  about  February  1.  Entry- 
blanks  and  further  information  ma,\'  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  R.  Philips,  Secretary,  I4‘2  Dorchester 
Road,  Butfalo.  'I'he  .Vnnual  Camera  Club  Exhibit  will 
take  i>lace  on  the  lirst  of  .April,  and  entries  for  this 
exhibition  will  close  proinjitly  March  1,  Itti.'t.  Informa- 
tion with  regard  to  this  exhibition  may  be  obtained 
from  the  .secretary. 

The  Value  of  Artificial  Lighting 

It  is  well  known  that  the  modern  well-equipiied 
photographic  studio  depemis  very  little  on  daylight. 
The  number  of  excellent  artificial  photographic  lanqis 
that  are  now  obtainable  make  the  photograiiher 
\ irtually  independent  of  weather-conditions.  Recently 
we  received  a very  attractive  reprint  of  an  article 
entitled  “.Artificial  Light  r.v.  Natural  Light  in  the 
Studio"  liy  E.  Leavenworth  Elliott.  .Also,  Bulletin  No. 
!).S-.A  issued  by  the  Coopcr-I lewitt  Electric  Company, 


Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  The  article  by  Mr.  Elliott  is 
reprinted  in  very  attractive  form  and  includes  several 
excellent  portraits  which  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of 
artificial  illumination.  The  bulletin  gives  practical 
information  with  regard  to  various  types  of  Cooper- 
Hewitt  lamps  and  proper  installation.  Inasmuch  as 
the.se  lamps  are  made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  to  meet 
amateur  and  profe.ssional  requirements,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  our  readers  will  be  very  glad  to  obtain  the 
reprint  and  likewi.se  the  interesting  bulletin.  Both  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  company. 

Milton  Camera  Club 

Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  our  friends,  we  have 
received  a copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Milton  Camera  Club,  Alilton,  Massachiusetts.  After 
giving  it  a careful  reading,  we  find  that  .so  far  as  the 
constitution  and  the  by-laws  are  concerned,  the  Milton 
Camera  Club  is  on  a firm  foundation  which  promises 
success.  In  connection  with  this  club,  we  believe  that 
the  following  information  with  regard  to  it  might  be 
of  interest  and  value.  J’he  eight-page  booklet  that  con- 
tains the  constitution  and  by-laws  was  printed  by 
])upils  of  the  Alilton  High  School  and  the  rules  them- 
selves were  drawn  up  by  the  officers  of  the  senior  club. 
The  Milton  Camera  Cluli  is  purpo.sely  limited  to  a 
small  number  who  are  actively  interested  in  photog- 
rajihy;  and,  at  pre.sent,  includes  about  tiventy-five  in 
all.  Six  of  the.se  are  teachers  and  the  rest  are  pupils. 
However,  in  the  Junior  High  School,  where  the  club 
meets  during  school-hours  for  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  discussions,  the  enrollment  is  between  forty  and 
fifty  this  year.  The  club  is  fortunate  in  having  a well- 
eciuippcd  science-laboratory  and  darkroom  which  is 
made  available  to  the  members.  Instruction  is  given 
in  develojiing,  printing  and  enlarging  and  the  school- 
authorities  have  been  very  kind  to  provide  an  enlarging- 
outfit  which  is  in  almost  rlaily  n.se.  It  is  an  object  of 
the  club  to  alternate  outdoor  and  indoor  meetings, 
with  a result  that  the  members  have  a .splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  real  jirogress  and  theory.  At  the  indoor 
meetings,  .so  far  during  the  year,  there  has  been  one 
ilhisl  rated  lecture  by  an  outsider.  On  another  occasion 
the  club  had  what  it  calhal  a “(Jue.stion-Box"  afternoon, 
when  two  members  of  the  Boston  A’oung  Alen’s  Chris- 
tian Cnion  Camera  ( 'lub  answered  many  (juestions  with 
regard  to  photograiihy  and  various  i)roce,s.ses.  Miss 
Ruth  Kingman,  supervi.sor  of  drawing,  is  re.sponsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  Milton  Camera  Club.  This 
organization  is  now  in  its  third  year  and  it  is  growing 
and  its  influence  is  spreading  in  many  directions. 
.According  to  Miss  Kingman,  the  finest  outcome  of  this 
effort  is  that  it  gives  her  a fellowshiii  with  the  boys  and 
girls  which  is  not  always  iJitainable  through  clas.s-room 
work;  and.  at  the  same  time,  it  jirovides  the  young 
people  with  a new  enthusiasm  and  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  develo])  individual  and  group-re,s])onsibility. 
Any  school  that  is  looking  for  the.se  results  will  find 
that  a well-organiz,ed  camera  club,  under  proper  super- 
vision, will  bring  about  the  desired  result.  It  is  a 
coincidence  that  wc  should  have  received  the  report 
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of  the  work  being  carried  on  in  the  Chaffey  I’nion  High 
School.  Ontario-T  pland.  California,  of  which  mention 
is  made  elsewhere  in  this  issiie.  We  are  jjarticnlarly 
glad  to  note  the  co-operation  that  has  been  extended 
to  the  Milton  Camera  Chd)  by  members  of  the  Uoston 
I'nion  Camera  Clnb.  It  is  this  sort  of  co-operation  that 
not  only  helps  jihotography  b>it  makes  good  fellowshi]) 
and  better  men  and  women. 


.\ustralian  .Salon  of  Photography 

Exponents  of  Pictorial  Photography  throughont 
the  I nited  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  those  over- 
.seas.  will  be  interested  to  know  that  an  .\ustralian 
Salon  of  Photography  has  been  established.  It  is 
ho|>ed  to  hold  the  first  exhibition  in  Sydney  early  in 
1944.  probably  at  Easter,  which  is  the  busiest  time  of 
the  year:  but  ample  notice  will  be  given  of  the  date 
when  fixed. 

Many  leading  Interstate  Pictorialists  have  {)romised 
their  support  and  it  is  also  propo.sed  to  invite  .American, 
Canadian.  British  and  Continental  workers  to  exhibit. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Salon: — 

Me.ssrs.  .1.  (I.  McColl.  Harold  Cazneaux.  J.  E.  Paton, 
C.  W.  Rostock.  C.  E.  Wakefor.l.  W.  S.  White.  Monte 
Luke.  S.  W.  Eutrope.  and  1).  .1.  Web.ster. 

Further  particulars  and  information  regarding  the 
First  .\ustralian  Salon  will  be  puldished  in  Photo- 
Er.\  M.\g.\zine  from  time  to  time.  The  .secretary  is 
.1.  (i.  McColl.  F.r.P..\..  ;?7!)  Kent  Street,  Sydney, 
X.S.W..  .\ustralia. 


Ciliaffey  Camera  Club 

Recently  we  received  a very  interesting  letter 
accompanied  by  a very  neat  four-page  program  issued 
by  the  Chaffey  I'nion  High  School.  ()ntarif)-I'i)land, 
California.  It  appears  from  the  program  that  jihotog- 
raphy  has  arou.sed  great  interest  among  the  students 
of  this  high  .school,  and  we  note  that  different  members 
of  the  club  are  scheduled  to  take  active  part  in  the 
meetings  and  to  bring  in  papers  on  all  manner  of  ])hoto- 
graphic  subjects.  .\l>o.  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  girls 
are  well  represented  in  the  7)rogram.  and  that  they 
appear  to  l>e  as  interested  in  the  subject  as  the  boys. 
Me  l)elieve  that  this  idea  should  Ix'  extended  to  incinde 
more  high  schor)ls  throughout  the  country:  ami  we  are 
confident  that  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  very  glad  to 
take  active  part  in  the  program.  We  commeml  the 
officers  of  the  Chaffey  Camera  Clul)  for  the  thorough 
and  businesslike  manner  in  which  they  have  arranged 
the  program  and  the  excellent  selection  of  subject'  for 
discussion  and  demonstration. 


Theft  of  Valuable  Ciamera 

One  of  our  subscribers.  Mr.  Harley  W.  Frederick. 
71Hb2  -I  Street.  Sacramento.  California,  informs  u- 
that  a very  valuable  photographic  outfit  has  been 
stolen  from  him  an'l  any  information  cf)ncerning  it 
that  he  might  receive  through  readers  of  Piioto-Eh.\ 
M\f. \7iNE  would  be  deeply  appreciated.  7'he  outfit 
consisted  of  an  Eastman  View  No.  i.  7x11  camera, 
with  an  HxP)  back.  To  it  was  fitted  a H-incli 
(jrteT7.  Dagor  F O.H  Series  m.  No.  0 lens,  bearing  the 
niimlx-r  This  lens  was  mounted  in  a H.  N L. 

Xcell  .-Sector  shutter  No.  1 1.1. 57.  attached  to  the  camera 
by  an  iris  lens-flange.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  matter  of  helping  Mr.  Fred- 
erick to  regain  this  outfit. 


Henry  F'ichlieim  in  China 

Henhy  Eichiieim.  member  of  the  I'nion  ('amcra 
Club  of  Ho.ston,  is  a man  of  man^•  accomplislimeiils. 
He  is  a distinguished  musician  and  compo.ser.  a i)hoto- 
pictorialist  of  rare  ability,  a capable  lingui.st.  a gifted 
riwniitnir  and  a man  heartily  welcome  wherever  he 
goes.  Phili])  Hale,  his  friend  and  fellow-member  of 
the  St.  Hotolph  Club.  Boston.  C.S..\..  i)ays  him  the 
following  well-de.served  tribute  in  the  Bnxion  Herald: 

"We  have  received  a co])y  of  the  Pekin  Leader  which 
contains  a eulogistic  review  of  a concert  given  in  I’ekin 
by  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Henry  Eichheim  of  Boston.  'I'o  the 
regret  of  the  many.  Mr.  Eichheim  is  so  interested  in 
the  music  of  China  and  Japan  that  he  no  longer  calls 
Boston  home.  It  will  be  remendx^red  that  his  orchest  ral 
suite  based  on  oriental  themes  made  a most  i)leasing 
im|)re.ssion  at  a concert  of  the  Boston  Sym]diony 
Orche.stra.  last  March. 

“.V  musician  of  indisputalde  talent,  an  amateur- 
I)hotographer  who.se  artistic  work  may  well  excite  the 
envy  of  accomjjlished  iirofessionals,  a man  of  winning 
])cr.sonality  and  delightful  conversation.  Mr.  Eichheim 
is  sorely  ndssed  here." 


Au.strian.s  Protest  to  Cernvan  Photo- 
Man  ufacturers 

The  .\nstrian  i)hoto-dealers  have  addre.s.sed  a cir- 
cular letter  to  a number  of  Herman  manufacturers, 
in  which  they  claim  active  grievances  against  the 
latter.  The  .Vustrians  feel  es])ecially  aggrieved  be- 
cause they  are  always  charged  with  every  ri.se  in  ex- 
change, so  that  with  the  low  value  of  their  own  cur- 
rency, foreign  busine.ss  is  extremely  difficult  if  not 
imi)ossible  to  obtain.  The  .Austrians  emphasise  |)articu- 
larly  that  they  cannot  do  without  this  foreign  business, 
ill  sofaras  it  relates  to  the  Balkan  countries  and  Italy. 

Plinlographi.'iche  Rnndxehan . 


The  Double-Column  Page  Makes  a Difference! 

PrnLisiiEK  OF  Piioto-F,h.v  jM.\<;.\zine: 

.V  few  days  agf)  while  looking  over  the  ])hotographi<' 
magazines  for  December  - I buy  the  three  leading  ones 
each  month- -the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  find  out  which 
of  the  thrc(‘  really  gave  me  the  greatest  amount  of 
reading-matter  for  the  ])rice.  Naturally,  it  meant  a bit 
of  work  to  really  find  out:  but  after  counting  .several 
hundred  words  on  each  magazine-i)age,  and  then  find- 
ing out  how  many  words  to  a line,  I began  to  compare 
the  three  magazines.  One  of  the  magazines  counted 
up  to  a])i)roximately  -24..‘iH4  words  in  its  text-pages. 
.\nother  one,  which  looked  much  larger,  apiiroximate<l 
41,.5fl(i  words,  ami  Photo-Eh.v  M.\t;.\ziNf: — which  uses 
a smaller  size  of  type — in  spite  of  its  seeming  lack  of 
pages,  yielded  an  api)roximate  total  of  4tl.2H4  worils. 
or  f)idy  about  l.:iOO  words  less  than  the  photographie 
magazine  with  the  greatest  number  of  pages! 

I did  not  realize  until  after  making  this  count,  that 
Photo-Eh.\  M.\o.\zine  was  giving  us  so  much  reading- 
I7iatter:  for  your  publication  always  imi)ressed  me  as 
being  the  smallest  of  the  three  iihotograjihic  magazines 
I rearl  regularly. 

In  the  future,  when  any  o(  my  friends  at  the  camera- 
club  comment  on  the  relative  size  of  the  different  photo- 
graphic magazines.  I shall  know  just  what  to  say  to 
them.  Incidentally.  1 congratulate  you  for  crowriing 
so  much  rcailing-matter  into  the  space. 

Cordially  your-. 

.‘\.  L.  OvEKTON. 


The  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston 

True  to  its  exemplary  aims  in  the  field  of  photog- 
raphy, the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston  is  conduct- 
ing a school  of  practical  instruction  for  beginners  in 
amateur-photography,  every  Wednesday  evening,  be- 
ginning January  17  and  ending  March  21,  1923.  Any 
young  man  in  good  standing  is  eligible.  This  course 
of  ten  lectures  will  include  virtually  every  important 
subject  of  interest  to  the  amateur  worker,  and  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  R.  Frajirie,  editor  oiAmvri- 
ran  Photography,  with  Edwin  O.  Howard,  sub-master 
in  the  Longfellow  School,  as  in.structor.  Mr.  Howard 
has  had  twenty-six  years’  experience  in  photography 
and  is  eminently  qualified  to  fill  the  position  assigned 
to  him. 

The  fee  for  .students  in  this  cotirse  is  $(i.00,  which  in- 
cludes inend)ership  in  the  camera  club,  and  it  is  re- 
quired that  they  become  also  ineml)crs  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union  ($1.00  a year  extra), 
48  Boylston  Street,  where,  ami  under  whose  auspices, 
this  school  of  ]>hotograi)hy  is  being  conducted.  Late- 
comers are  welcome,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  them 
to  catch  up  with  the  others. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

Jan.  17,  “Types  of  Cameras”;  Jan.  24,  “Lenses”; 
.Jan.  31.  “Plates  and  Film.s”;  Feb.  7,  “Making  the 
Negative  Exposure”;  Feb.  14,  Demonstration  of  De- 
velopment”; Feb.  21.  “Photographic  Papers”;  Feb.  28, 
“Demomstrations  of  Printing”;  March  7,  “Enlarging”; 
March  14,  “Pictorial  Comi)osition”;  March  21,  “Por- 
traiture— Individuals  and  (iroui)s”. 

A])preciating  the  po])ularity  of  Radio,  and  also 
the  money  wasted  by  many  in  trying  to  master  the 
princiiiles  of  the  pastime  and  in  buying  suitable  sets, 
the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  Bo.ston  Young 
Men’s  Chri.stian  Lhiion  is  conducting  a cla.ss  of  ])rac- 
tical  in-struction  in  Radio  each  Wednesday  evening 
during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March. 
'I'his  course  of  twelve  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
thorough  and  comi)lete,  will  be  given  by  W.  H.  Camp- 
bell, the  ])resident  of  an  active  Radio  club  and 
since  li)04  an  experienced  technician  in  radio  .science. 
Beginning  with  the  most  elementary  crystal  set,  Mr. 
Cain|)bell  will  build  and  operate  in  succession,  before 
the  class,  more  and  more  efficient  .sets,  pa.ssing  gradu- 
ally to  the  vacuum  .sets  and  on  to  the  fields  of  amplifica- 
tions and  long-distance  work  by  the  latest  methods. 
Fee,  including  membership  in  the  Lhiion,  .$8.00. 

Application  should  be  made  by  Jan.  4,  although 
late-comers  will  be  eligible.  For  information,  apply  to 
Mr.  John  A.  Plimpton,  superintendent  of  classes,  48 
Boylston  Street. 

Cincinnati  Camera  Club  Annual  Exhibition 

Tiikougii  the  energetic  and  intelligent  efforts  of 
President  Partington,  the  rejuvenated  Cincinnati 
Camera  Club  was  able  to  hold  its  first  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  pictorial  work  by  members,  January  2 to 
January  13.  This  very  creditable  dis])lay  was  held 
in  the  spacious  and  well-lighted  Chesson  Calleries  of 
the  leading  art-store  of  the  cit\'.  Having  been  well 
advertised,  the  exhibition  jiroved  to  be  one  of  the 
artistic  events  of  the  .season  and  greatly  enhanced  the 
growing  jirestige  of  the  cinb. 

J'he  exhibitors  were  .Jo.sejih  Brehms  (3),  the  Misses 
Britt  (5),  Samuel  Ettlinger  (2),  Alice  F.  Foster  (4).  G, 
A.  Ginter  (7),  Harry  W.  Greene  (.a),  Francis  P.  .lohn- 
son  (2),  Robert  L.  Marshall  (1),  Dan  C.  Morgen- 
thaler  (ti),  Andries  Niehlen  (ti),  Robert  P.  Nnte  (13), 


Charles  H.  Partington  (16),  lYank  H.  Strietmann 
(1),  Herman  Viehman  (2),  and  Chas.  A.  Weddigen  (8). 

Bromide  prints  predominated,  followed  by  bromoils 
and  bromoil  transfers.  Copies  of  the  catalog,  which 
contained  the  price  placed  against  each  print,  had  been 
widely  distributed  before  the  opening-date  and  helped 
greatly  to  create  interest  in  the  show. 

The  Value  of  the  Autochrome 

There  is  always  some  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  what  we  hope  to  do  has  been  done  before  by  others. 
To  be  sure,  for  us,  the  task  may  be  all  or  more  than  we 
have  the  ability  to  complete;  but,  then,  if  some  one 
has  led  the  way,  our  labor  appears  to  be  the  easier. 
So  it  is  with  the  Lumiere  Autochrome  Process  and  its 
relation  to  color-jdiotography.  I’erhaps,  some  day, 
this  wonderfidly  successful  jjrocess  will  be  superseded 
by  one  far  superior;  but  who  would  deny  that  the 
Autochrome  ])rocess  may  have  paved  the  way.?  Of 
course,  there  are  other  color-processes  that  have  much 
merit  and  contribute  their  .share  to  this  branch  of 
photograj)hy;  but  the  Antochrome  appears  to  be  the 
most  poj)ular  and  the  simi)lest  ])roce.ss  for  the  average 
camerist  to  manii)nlate.  The  R.  J.  Fitzsimons  Cor- 
poration, 75  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  supj)ly  of  Lnmiere  Autochrome  plates 
in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  from  this  firm  may 
be  obtaine<l  Jides  Richard  Stereoscopes,  Ilford  Plates, 
Griffin  Tanks  and  other  foreign  ]diotographic  special- 
ties. De.scriptive  matter  may  be  obtained  promptly 
at  request. 

The  Camera  Club,  New  York  City 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Camera  Club,  New 
York,  held  .January  4,  1923,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  or  re-elected:  J.  H.  McKinley,  president; 
H.  T.  Leonard,  vice-presiilent;  C.  N.  Capen,  secretary; 
W.  E.  Wilmerding,  treasurer,  and  J.  H.  McKinley, 
Harry  I’.  David,  Dr.  Henry  Krender,  Eloyd  Vail, 
L'.R.P.S.,  trustees,  three-year  terms.  Lender  this 
leadership  and  rlircction  the  club  anticipates  a year 
of  splendid  succe.ss. 

Exhibition  of  Vienna  Camera  Club 

An  exhibition  of  unusual  interest  to  pictorial  pho- 
tographers will  be  held  at  the  Camera  Club,  121  West 
68th  Street,  New  York  City,  beginning  February  1, 
1923.  The  collection  embraces  the  one  shown  by  the 
Vienna  Camera  Club  at  the  Austrian  Museum.  Dif- 
ferent processes  will  be  represented  and  the  artistic 
features  are  of  a very  high  standartl.  Admission 
is  free. 

Kohakai  Salon  of  Photography,  1923 

The  second  annual  Kohakai  Salon  of  Photography, 
international  in  character,  will  be  held  under  the 
ansjjices  of  the  Oaaka  Asahi  Shimbtin,  one  of  .Japan’s 
greatest  newspaiicrs.  The  exhibition  will  t)e  open 
(laily  from  9.00  ,\.m.  to  ,5.00  p.m.  and  will  be  held 
in  Ixobe,  April  15  to  25;  in  Osaka,  May  1 to  19;  and 
in  J'okio,  May  20  to  30,  1923.  I^ast  day  for  receiv- 
ing in-ints  will  be  April  10,  1923.  The  usual  rules  and 
conditions  prevail.  Entry-forms  and  further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Y.  M.  Kuina- 
zawa,  secretary  .salon  committee.  The  Kobe  Kohakai 
Photograi)hie  Society,  No.  205,  Sannomyacho,  Nichome, 
Kobe,  Jai)an. 
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A Letter  from  Charles  A.  Hughes — Cartoonist 

Dear  Mr.  French: 

Your  ])leasing  letter  of  November  -2S,  received. 
Thank  you  for  the  suggestion  contained  therein.  Yes, 
1 am.  and  in  fact,  have  been  for  the  past  ten  years, 
a steady  reader  of  Photo-Er-v  ^Magazine  with  its 
helpful  and  inspiring  articles  and  illustrations.  The 
popularity  of  "Hughes  Zoo  ",  I am  sure,  can,  in  a large 
measure,  be  attributed  to  your  kindness  in  publishing 
from  time  to  time  in  Photo-Era  Magazine  a cartoon 
by  myself. 

Recently,  through  your  kind  offer,  I have  had  the 


refer  to  the  Wollensak  Vitax  Extension  lens.  This 
is  a front  combination  for  use  interchangeably  with  the 
front  combination  on  the  regular  sixteen-inch  lens. 
With  tlie  addition  of  the  new  lens,  the  resulting  focus 
is  twenty  inches  and  this  gives  a more  desirable  per- 
spective when  making  large  jihotographs  of  heads. 
A longer  focal  length  is  of  great  help  many  times, 
especially  in  portraiture.  This  combination  virtually 
means  that  the  photographer  has  twn  lenses  at  haml; 
and  when  the  extension  lens  is  in  use,  the  s])eed  of  the 
combination  is  F/5,  which  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  meet 
most  requirements.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
same  company  placed  the  ^’erito  Extension  lens  on  the 


pleasure  to  execute  for  the  Pyro  Club  a series  of  humor- 
ous sketche.s,  depicting  the  adventures  of  various 
meml^ers  of  the  organization,  as  hilariously  set  forth 
in  an  amusing  article  in  your  November  issue. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  my  cartooning 
work  and  wi.shing  you  and  your  excellent  magazine 
increa'ing  succes-  and  prosperity  in  the  coming  year, 

I am  Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  .\.  Ht  ghes. 

T’.  I am  enclo.sing  an  advance  sheet  of  strips 
which  the  I'nited  Feature  syndicate  is  about  to  l)ring 
out.  This  series  will  be  designed  principally  to  interest 
children;  but  if  the  grown-ups  also  are  interested,  so 
much  the  better,  say  we!  I thank  you. 

■\n  ,\id  to  the  Portrait-Photofirapher 

.Among  the  many  new  devices  to  help  the  amateur 
and  the  professional  photographer,  we  are  glad  to 


market  land  this'ha.s'proved  to  be  very  effective.  Fur- 
therlinformation  with  regard  to  this  new  combination 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  'Wollensak  Optical 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Roslindale  Camera  Clan 

The  number  of  camera  clubs,  societies  and  clans  is 
increasing  steadily  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
record  each  and  every  one.  The  Ro.slindale  ("amcra 
Clan  of  Roslindale.  Massachusetts,  has  just  issued  a 
little  program  for  l!t-2.‘5,  which  includes  outings,  s))cciid 
meetings,  and  a general  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship. 
•Among  its  members  we  notice  Franklin  1.  .Jordan. 
.Alexander  Murray.  AVilliam  .J.  AA'ilson  and  others  who 
have  made  or  are  making  their  name  in  photography. 
AVe  hope  that  other  communities,  in  and  near  large 
cities,  will  do  what  our  friends  in  Roslindale  have 
done — get  together  for  mutual  photographic  pleasure 
and  profit.  We  know  that  it  will  be  worth  while. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  apjrroved  books. 


I’llOTOOKAMS  OF  THE  YeAK,  Tile  AlllHUll  ]{e- 

view  of  the  World's  Pictorial  Work.  Edited  liy 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.;  34  page.s  text;  !M)  half- 
tone reproductioii.s.  Price,  jiaper-cover,  cloth, 

$3. ,50;  postage,  according  to  zone.  Bo.ston:  American 
Photographic  Publishing  Company. 

We  welcome  the  arrival  of  Phntoyrams  of  the  Year 
1U22,  which  brings  its  twenty-eighth  pictorial  message 
to  photographers  throughout  the  world.  Although  its 
format  is  similar  to  previous  editions,  the  text  and 
illustrations  reflect  the  latest  develoimicnts  in  the 
thought  and  iiractice  of  iiictorial  jihotography.  Of 
particular  interest  is  “The  Year's  Work”  by  the  Editor, 
in  which  appears  the  following  signiticant  statement: 
"In  la.st  year's  Photograms  we  commented  on  the  fact 
that  the  desire  for  straight  jihotography  was  increasing. 
This  tendency  has  continued  to  develop;  and,  during 
the  pre.sent  year,  the  exhibitions  have  given  a still 
greater  indication  that  more  straight  jihotography, 
or  what  to  the  eye  pui’iiorts  to  be  straight  photography, 
has  been  made  ii.se  of  for  jiictorial  purpo.ses.”  The 
list  of  British  Photographic  Societies  shows  an  increa.se 
in  number;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  United 
States  has  not  a iiroportionate  number  of  active,  ]iro- 
gressive  camera  clubs.  “I’ictorial  Photograiihy  in 
1922”  by  F.  C.  Tilney  is  an  intensely  illuminating 
study  of  the  illustrations,  and  merits  careful  reading. 
Reviews  of  the  progre.ss  of  pictorial  photography  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  States,  South  Africa, 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Jaiian  are 
of  great  interest,  e.specially  the  one  with  regard  to 
Jihotography  in  Rmssia.  Virtually  every  branch  of 
jiictorial  jihotograjihy  is  represented  and  the  ani- 
liitioiis  worker  .shoulil  devote  time  and  thought  to  the 
excellent  collection  of  photograjihs  which  repre.sent 
a cross-.section  of  the  iihotograjihic  work  of  the 
world. 

The  Jiictorial  contributions  come  from  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  Sweden,  Japan.  France,  Holland. 
Austria,  India.  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Scotland  and 
Canada.  The  leading  workers  of  these  countries  are 
repre.sented.  Many  other  excellent  jiictures  were  ex- 
cluded for  lack  of  .sjiace.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  material  for  careful  study.  Although 
every  jiicturc  in  the  book  jios.sesscs  nnusual  merit, 
there  are  .some  that  make  an  especial  ajijieal  to  us. 
.\mong  these  we  might  mention:  “A  Talk  in  the 

Shade”,  U.  Savignac;  “Pirie  Macdonald”,  Furley 
Lewis;  "Sun  and  Sand”,  Harold  Cazneanx;  “The 
Castle  Hill”,  Alexander  Keighley;  "Cloudy— Proljably 
Some  Rain”,  J.  Arthur  Lomax;  “Alorning  Worship”,  So- 
taro  Saba,;  “J.  Leeming  Walker”.  Pirie  Macdonald;  “A 
Mediieval  Gown”,  Hugh  Cecil;  “Baso  Los  Castanos”, 
J.  M.  Buerba;  “In  Avila  Cathedral”,  J.  R.  II.  Weaver; 
“Pour  Les  Mois.sonneurs'',  Leonard  Misonne;  “Above 
the  Pacific-Twilight”,  Karl  Struss;  “A  Little  Friend”, 
Charles  Boruji;  “From  the  South  Heail —Tuggerah”, 
James  F.  Patou;  “Portrait”,  N.  F.  Luboshez;  “In 
Lowe.staft  Harbor”,  George  Brown;  “Rain  on  the 


Hills”,  J.  M.  Whitehead;  “Friends  of  the  Footlights”, 
Lionel  Wood;  “La  Boheine”,  Yvonne  Park;  “A  Game 
of  Cards”,  Anton  Schellens;  “In  the  Wake  of  the 
Boat”,  F.  J.  Mortimer;  “In  Glen  Lean”,  Fred  Judge; 
“In  the  Graving  Dock”,  Mrs.  F.  Milson;  “Paths  of 
Glory”,  Walter  Rutherford;  “Au.stralian  River-Oaks”, 
K.  Ishida;  “The  Prelude”,  Laura  Giljiin;  “The  Dancer”, 
Nickolas  Muray.  In  some  ca.ses,  we  feel  that  certain 
contributors  are  not  at  their  best;  but  others  have 
surpas.sed  their  jirevious  work.  Whatever  one’s 
ojiinion  may  be,  every  contributor  deserves  our  thanks 
and  aj)j)reciation  for  making  jiossible  this  .splendid 
Jiictorial  review.  The  American  edition  is  virtually 
sold  out.  Hence,  we  advi.se  our  readers  to  order  im- 
mediately from  their  dealers  or  from  Photo-Fra 
Magazine. 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac, 
1923.  Edited  by  George  F.  Brown,  F.I.C.  Price, 
jiaper-edition,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.,50;  postage  extra 
according  to  zone.  New  A'ork,  U.S.A.:  George 
Murjihy,  Inc.,  .50  E.  Ninth  Street,  American  Agents. 
The  new  year  does  not  seem  to  have  fully  arrived 
until  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  reaches 
us  with  its  jiages  tilled  with  interesting  photographic 
articles  and  valuable  formulae.  Then,  too,  how  amateur 
and  professional  jihotographers  enjoy  looking  over  the 
advertising-jiages  for  mention  of  all  the  new  cameras, 
lenses  and  apjiaratus  that  our  British  cousins  have 
jirodiiced.  This  year  the  Editor  writes  a very  helpful 
article  on  “What  Camera  and  Lens  to  Have”.  For  the 
beginner,  and  likewise  the  advanced  worker,  this 
article  merits  careful  reading.  In  addition  to  this 
feature-article  there  is  the  Epitome  of  Progress,  List 
of  Photographic  Magazines  of  the  World,  Formula* 
for  the  Principal  Photograjihic  Proce.s.ses,  Tables  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  Optical  Calculations,  List  of 
Photographic  Societies  and  much  other  valuable  in- 
formation. The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 
19:23,  is  now  obtainable  from  the  American  agents, 
jdiotographic  dealers  or  Photo-Er.a  Mag.xzine.  As 
always,  the  number  of  copies  is  limited,  and  we  advi.se 
our  readers  to  order  without  delay. 


The  Photographic  Market  in  Brazil 

In  a report  i.ssued  by  the  Dejiartment  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Commercial  Attache  W.  L.  Schurz 
of  Brazil  makes  the  statement  that  in  the  photographic 
market  the  American  position  is  very  strong,  although 
German — and  to  a les.ser  extent  British — goods  are 
coming  into  Brazil.  The  United  States  dominates 
the  Brazilian  market  for  motion-jiicture  films.  Other 
tilnis  which  have  been  shown  during  the  jja.st  year — 
in  order  of  their  imjjortance — are  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Austrian  and  Argentine.  American  labor- 
saving-  and  systematising-devices  are  also  reported  to 
be  in  great  demand. 

Popular  Photo-Colors 

AVhen  in  Canada,  recently,  the  Editor  visited  the 
jnincipal  jihoto-dealers.  The  D.  II.  Hogg  Company, 
Montreal,  in  particular,  seemed  very  partial  to  special- 
ties jiojnilar  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Roehrig 
Transjiarenl  Oil  Photo-Colors;  also  Kodak  Self-Timers, 
Art-Corners,  W.  & W.  Safe  Lights  and  Hypono.  J.  G. 
Ramsay  & Co.  and  the  T.  Eaton  Co.  of  Toronto  are 
the  otiier  live  and  jirogressive  jihoto-dealers  among 
our  northern  neighbors. 
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CARINE  AND  AVILL  CADBY 

This  is  our  busiest  ]nil)lisliing-.seasou.  The  new 
hooks  are  rushed  out  to  solve  the  ])rol>lem  of  Christmas 
presents.  Tlie  publishers  are  making  an  extra  pusli 
this  year,  and  all  over  London  we  are  greeted  by  big 
placards,  “(live  Hooks".  The  four  jihotographic  gift- 
tiooks  will  be  .\lviu  Coburn's  "Men  of  Mark  ' Vol.  II. 
Mr.  E.  O.  HoppCs  “Hook  of  Fair  Women."  his  new 
publication  "Taken  from  Life."  and  Herbert  I’onting's 
“In  I^)tus  Land." 

Tho.se  who  have  had  their  pleasure  out  of  Mr.  Co- 
burn's first  volume  of  “Men  of  Mark  " will  welcome 
this  .second  .series.  There  are  thirty-three  plates, 
reproduced  by  the  collotype-iiroeess  and  mounted  on 
stiff  cards — an  ideal  Christmas  gift  and  oidy  twenty- 
five  shillings.  This  list  of  new  "men  of  mark"  includes 
some  interesting  ixTsonalities.  all  treate<l  in  iSIr.  Co- 
burn's .sympathetic  and  exceptional  manner.  They 
may  not  all  be  cpiite  as  we  see  them;  but  that  is  the 
fa.seinating  thing,  we  get  fresh  lights  on  them.  Here 
are  .Augustus  John.  .Tacob  Epstein.  Marshall  Foch. 
Llo.vd  George.  Flmil  CouG  Georges  Clemenceau,  and 
others.  The  portrait  of  Joseph  Conrad  is  certainly 
characteristic  ami  lioes  not  suggest  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  obtained.  We  know 
from  experience  that  Mr.  Conrad  is  not  the  easiest 
model,  when  he  is  doing  his  best  to  helji  the  |)hotog- 
rapher.  He  is  so  highly  strung  and  .sensitive,  and  also 
allows  his  imagination  to  become  too  occupied  with  the 
photographer's  unavoidable  difficulties,  that  we  were 
able  to  appreciate  thoroughly  Mr.  Coburn's  amusing 
description  of  his  experiences.  To  begin  with,  Mr. 
Conrad  stated  frankly  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Coburn  and  did  not  wish  to  be  photograjiheil  by  him. 
It  was  po.>sible  to  snatch  only  a chance  to  get  a portrait 
of  him  while  he  was  sitting  to  Air.  Jacob  Epstein  for  a 
bust.  The  sculptor  being  a friend  of  Mr.  Coburn's 
helped  him  in  this  matter. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Coburn  had  difficulty  to  select  his 
“big  thirt.v-three".  but  there  are  some  good  portraits 
he  has  of  famous  men  we  cannot  help  wishing  he  had 
included.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  a fine  head  of 
Edmuml  (roo.sens,  the  coinpo'cr,  which  is  a good  char- 
acter study  of  this  talented  modern  musician.  On  the 
la,st  page  we  come  to  a rather  amusing  exam|)le  of  Air. 
Coburn's  humourous  and  disarming  na'irrie  in  the 
shape  of  a striking  self-portrait  I “AMiy  not.' " we  say. 
as  we  close  the  book;  “after  all  he  is  a man  of  mark 
in  his  way.  and  wh.v  should  he  not  say  so?" 

Air.  E.  O.  Hoppe's  “Hook  of  Fair  AVomen"  we  have 
mentioned  already  in  a previous  letter;  also,  it  is  prob- 
ably even  better  known  in  .America  than  over  here. 
But  with  regard  to  his  new  book.  "Taken  from  Life." 
our  notice  shouhl  be  first  in  the  field,  for  we  were  at 
Air.  Hoppe's  hoU'C  the  da.v  it  came  out.  when  his 
publishers  had  ju't  sent  him  an  advance  cf)py.  Thi' 
bfK)k  is  the  result  of  a nine  riavs'  sojourn  amrmg  the 
poor  Jewish  population  of  New  A'ork.  The  twelve 
illustrations  it  contains,  nio-tly  head-aml-'houlder 
pr>rtraits.  are  t.vpe-  of  the  people  he  met  in  these  strange 
surroundings.  Free  of  the  trammels  of  any  criticism  liy 
the  mfxlels.  Air  Hoppe  has  put  some  of  his  bc't  work 
into  these  t>7»es.  and  we  found  the  illu'trations  most 
interesting  anrl  stimulating. 


The  letter|)re.s.s  is  by  J.  I).  Heresford,  of  which  we 
cannot  reiiort.  only  having  seen  the  book  at  Air.  Hopiie'.s 
studio;  but  Air.  Heresford  is  known  for  the  distinction 
of  his  st\le  and  symiiathetic  writing,  also  Air.  Ho])iie 
described  him  as  a .sensitive  coadjutor;  so,  no  doulit, 
the  picture.s  and  the  iiro.se  go  together  harmoniously. 

"Lotus  Land",  another  gift-liook,  is  written  an<l 
illustrated  liy  Herbert  Fonting  of  Antarctic  fame.  He 
has  lieen  visiting  Japan,  and.  as  he  has  the  gift  of  vivid 
de.scription,  as  well  as  an  exceptional  photograjihic 
talent,  he  has  given  ns  an  interesting  book.  AAe  hear 
that  Air.  Fonting  spent  five  days  on  the  summit  of 
h'uji  waiting  for  just  the  right  effects  of  lighting  and 
atmospheric  conditions.  It  has  been  well  worth  while, 
for  he  has  not  only  obtained  some  remarkable  ]iictorial 
renderings  of  this  sacred  peak,  but  he  shows  it  us  in 
entirely  new  asjiects.  One  of  his  .lapanc.se  re\iewers 
remarked  that  “Air.  Fonting  has  discoven'd  a new 
mountain  in  Ja|ian." 

Photoijmms  of  the  Year  is  just  out.  AVe  do  not 
know  if  it  can  be  ile.scribed  as  a gift-book,  unless  it  is 
one  the  photographer  gives  to  him.self!  It  has  upwards 
of  a hundred  beautiful  re[iroductions  printed  on  toned 
pa|ier.  so  that  as  well  as  being  a record  of  the  year's 
pictorial  photography,  it  is  an  attractive  book  to  have. 
It  is  also  the  only  inlmnational  annual  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished, including  as  it  does  the  best  photograjihic  work 
from  all  countries. 

Our  new  develojimenls  in  the  photograiihic  business- 
world  have  had  to  do  mostly  with  elever  amateuis 
taking  up  professional  photography  and  making  usually 
a remarkable  financial  success  of  the  matter.  Hut  a 
few  days  ago  the  very  old  established  firm  of  Ale.ssrs, 
Elliott  and  Fry,  who  have  photograiihed  celebrities  for 
longer  than  most  of  us  can  remember,  have  made  a 
fresh  and  very  up-to-ilate  start.  The.v  have  opened 
new  premi.ses  which  are  the  last  word  in  modern  photo- 
graphic studio-c(|ui]iment . There  are  draw  ing-rooms. 
dre.ssing-rooms.  galleries,  etc.,  all  attractively  furnished, 
very  much  in  present-day  taste.  The  large  gallery  is 
at  pre.sent  being  used  for  an  inaugural  exhibition  of  the 
A’ictorian  age  in  portrait-lihotography.  It  is  attracting 
a gooil  deal  of  attention,  for  it  is  most  interi'sting, 
Alessrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  having  photographeil  virtually 
all  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  A ictorian  age. 
Naturally-,  it  has  no  claims  on  art,  but  it  forms  a pag- 
eant of  A ictorian  life  and  achievement.  It  is  amusing, 
too.  to  see  the  bygone  fashions,  which  are  more  obvious 
in  these  sharp,  realistic  representations  than  in  the 
paintings  of  the  same  dat«'. 

This  big  gallery  i'  to  have  a future,  we  hear,  and  it 
will  probably  take  the  place  of  the  old  (irafton  (iallery. 
now  no  more.  It  will  be  a home  for  exhibitions  of  all 
kind'  of  modern  graphic  arts. 

The  motion-picture  that  illustrates  ffic  latest  attem))t 
to  reach  the  top  of  Alount  F'-vere't  is  now  being  shown 
at  the  Fhilharmonic  Hall.  It  had  been  well  reviewed, 
and  we  went  eager  to  see  the  tallest  mount.ain  in  the 
world  on  the  screen.  There  were  a great  many  repre- 
sentations of  l ibetan  Devil-I  lancing,  which  somehow 
one  seemed  to  know;  and  the  Tibetan  mii'ic.  at  first, 
xvas  interesting:  but  as  it  went  on  it  became  painful. 

(Conluii/rf!  on  P'lijr  IJC,) 


REGENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  cojiies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  during  the  month 
of  November  from  the  United  States  Patent-Office, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Mariano  de  Sperati  of  Turin,  Italy,  has  been  granted 
Iiatent,  number  1,-13;5,806,  on  a Preparation  of  Plates 
for  Printing  by  Greasy  Ink. 

Patent,  number  1. 433,967,  has  been  issued  to 
\ashuhiko  Nagano  of  San  Francisco,  California.  The 
patent  is  on  a Camera. 

A Print-Washing  Machine  patent,  number  1,434,071, 
has  been  issued  to  William  E.  Stromberg  and  Edward 

H.  Schmicking  of  New  York. 

Lowell  II.  Stephenson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  received 
a patent  on  a Camera  Sliutter,  patent,  number 

I, 434,164. 

Antistatic  Photographic  kklm  patent,  number 
1,434,4.53,  has  been  issued  to  Paul  C.  Seel  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  a.ssignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Paul  C.  Seel  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  also  received 
jiatent,  number  1,4.34,454,  on  the  same  subject,  i.e.. 
Antistatic  Photographic  Film.  Assignor  to  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.A'. 

Patent,  number  1,434,455,  on  a Photographic-Print- 
ing Frame  has  been  issued  to  Peter  A.  Simon  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  assignor  of  one-half  interest  to  Frank  Daubner 
of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Max  Unger  of  New  A’ork  has  received  patent,  number 
1,434,933,  on  a Focusing  Finder. 

Patent,  number  1,435,245,  on  an  apparatus  for  the 
Printing  of  Photographic  Films,  has  been  issued  to 
Henry  V.  Lawley  of  London,  England. 

Production  of  Colored  Diapositives  patent,  mmdier 
1,435,283,  has  been  issued  to  Serge  <le  Procoudine 
Gorsky  of  Drammen,  Norway. 

Charles  F.  Speidel  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  East- 
man Kodak  Comiiany  of  Rochester,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,4.35,562,  on  Lens  Tube  Adjustment 
for  Cameras. 

Patent,  numlicr  1,435,617,  has  been  issued  to  Shirley 
F.  Alyers  of  New  York  City  on  Changeable  Picture 
Plate  Holder  for  Cameras. 

A Folding  Camera  patent,  number  1,435,646,  has 
been  issued  to  Robert  Kroedel  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

George  C.  Hnlse  of  San  Jose,  California,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,435,850,  on  a Photogra])hic-Printing 
Machine. 

Patent,  numlicr  1,435,999,  a Photograjihic  Shutter, 
has  been  issued  to  Andrew  Wollensak  and  Frederick 
A.  P.  Pirwitz,  of  Roche.ster,  N.Y.,  assignors  to  W'ollen- 
sak  Optical  Comjiany  of  Rochester. 

Production  of  Negatives  patent,  number  1,4.36,125, 
lias  been  issued  to  Alax  Ullmann  of  Zwickau,  Germany, 
assignor  to  Karl  Werth  of  The  Hague,  Holland. 

Another  patent  of  Alax  Ullmann,  number  1,436,629, 
on  a 'rransfer  Negative.  Air.  1 llmann  is  from  Zwickau, 


Germany.  He  has  assigned  his  patent  to  Karl  Werth, 
The  Hague. 

Silvio  Cocanari  of  Rome,  Italy,  has  received  patent, 
number  1,436,478,  on  a Roll-Film  for  Photographic 
Purposes  and  its  Wrappings,  assigned  to  L.  Gevaert 
et  Companie  of  Vieux-Dieu,  Belgium. 

The  December  patents  issued  are; 

A Method  and  Apparatus  for  Producing  Multiple 
and  Yaried  Image-Effects  in  Photography  has  been  is- 
sued to  Leon  F.  Douglass  of  Menlo  Park,  California, 
Patent,  number  1,438,906. 

Kenneth  E.  Stuart  of  Merion,  Pa.,  has  been  issued 
patent,  number  1,439,035,  on  Photography  in  Colors. 

Patent,  number  1,439,325,  has  been  granted  to  John 
H.  Powrie  of  New  York  City.  The  title  of  the  patent 
is  Alethod  of  Registering  a Plate  for  Successive  Photo- 
graphic Printing  and  Alaster  or  Model  Plate  for  Same. 

A Plate-Pack  patent,  number  1,439,509,  has  been 
issued  to  Sherman  M.  Fairchild  of  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

George  AI.  Winstead  of  Long  Beach,  California, 
has  received  patent,  number  1,4.39,987,  on  a Photo- 
graphic Printing-Frame. 
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and  before  it  finished,  unbearable.  The  screen  on 
which  the  pictures  were  thrown  was  small,  and  the 
range  of  the  views  was  never  extensive  enough  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  surroundings.  The 
photograjihs  suggested  that  the  camera  had  been  placed 
so  high  that  one  looked  down  on  the  scene,  figures  a 
little  way  off  being  almost  out  of  the  picture.  We 
learned  from  the  lecturer  that  Tibet  is  a most  difficult 
country  in  which  to  do  photography,  as  dust  is  always 
blowing  about  and  penetrates  everything,  making 
the  development  of  kinematograph  films  a perfect 
nightmare.  We  hud  only  an  hour  to  spare;  and  when 
we  came  away,  the  Tibetans  still  held  the  field,  and 
Alount  Everest  and  its  strange  and  fascinating  locality 
were  unrevealed. 

Not  an  Impossible  Photographic  Feat 

A NEW  type  of  banknote  has  been  designed  for  issue 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which,  it  is  claimed,  cannot 
be  counterfeited.  The  .secret  lies  in  the  selection  of 
certain  shades  of  green  and  blue  which  fail  to  register 
when  ])hotographcd,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for 
forgers  to  du])licate  the  engraving  exactly. 

The  new  notes  are  available  in  the  denomination  of 
one  pound  sterling.  The  central  design  consists  of  a 
large  oval  licaring  the  word  “One,”  surrounded  by  a 
sunrise-effect  made  up  entirely  of  tiny  letters  spelling 
“one  iMumd.”  The  reverse  keeps  the  same  coloring; 
but  the  design  is  a star,  with  a picturesque  representa- 
tion of  “Erin,”  the  most  ancient  name  for  Ireland, 
and  rays  composed  of  the  words,  “Bank  of  Ireland.” 

New  York  Herald. 
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Toronto 
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OR()NT( ).  liko  most  cities  in  Eastern 
Canada,  has  its  routs  hack  in  the 
romantic  times  of  the  Frencli  oc- 
cupation of  a large  jiart  of  Nortli 
America.  'J'liose  were  tlie  days  of 
swords  and  jack-hoots,  of  swagger  and  jjetty 
tyranny,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians  ami 
scnl{)tors — a da\‘  far  removed  from  the  hnm- 
drnm  j>resent.  Hnt  Toronto's  French  roots  were 
exceedingly  short,  and  the  city  of  half  a million 
of  today  has  nothing  but  a sim])le  obelisk  to 
remind  it  of  its  origin  as  a f railing-i>ost  in  17-f!). 
The  o!)elisk  stands  liv  Fake  Ontario,  in  the 
grf)nnds  of  the  Canadian  Xatioiral  Exhibition, 
where  it  is  seen  by  over  a million  j)eo])le  every 
September;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  those 
same  i^eople  are  flagrantly.  boastfnll>-  British  in 
mind,  in  language  and  in  as])irations. 

Sometimes.  f)ther  Canadian  cities  are  rather 
scornful  of  the  view>  and  even  the  ambitions  of 
'lf)ronlo;  for  Canada  has  its  jealousies  as  have 
other  conntrie'.  They  say  that  the  ca]>ital  of 
Ontarir)  wonhl  like  to  rule  the  Dominion  and  to 
imjxoe  it'  view-,  on  temperance  or  ])nblic  owner- 
'hi,  ) on  the  rc't  ol'the  country. pa rt>  -|)olitie-  being 
Ic"  riL'ffrmi'  than  before  the  war.  and  the>e  sid(‘- 
i"U<-'  more  to  the  front.  I'.nt  ht  a big  i-.-.ne 
ari'C.  and  loronto  i>  rpiiekly  forward  w ith  view-.; 
and.  likewi'C.  ready  with  imm  and  mone\'.  Thi' 
wa'  notably  the  ea^e  in  the  (in  at  M'ar.  when  the 
ei^y  enrolled  o\  er  TO.tiHf)  men.  and  'iiffered  he:i\  '.‘ 
'aerifiee'.  \\  hen  the  great  \ ietory  I.oan  of  1!»1S 
took  ])laee.  ttntario  'iib-eribeil  a-  mneh  a-  the 
r)ther  jtart'  of  ( an-ada  ])iit  together,  and  Toronto 
gave  a'  mneli  a^  the  re-t  of  Ontario. 

henef'  come,  -o  -trong  a 'entiment  of 
loyalty  and  genero'it'v  ? .\fter  the  f-'romh  had 
C'tabh'hed  a po-t  ft»r  fnr-trading  in  17f!l  to 
off'ct  the  Fngli'h  j)o-t  at  (t-wego  there  wa^  a 
hill,  for  the  ])0't  wa-  -hort-lived.  .\n  Engli-h 
ofheer  jrigging  along  in  17t«<t.  after  the  eajitnre 
o'  tjnebee,  and  of  Canada  'iieh  a'  there  wa-  of 


it  -found  a cleared  space  of  three  hundred  acres, 
and  declared,  moderately,  that  it  was  "a  most 
convenient  [ilace  for  a factory."  I5y  17(>7.  ac- 
cording to  Sir  ^Villiam  Johnson.  ])ersons  (amid 
be  found  willing  to  |)ay  £ I .IKK)  jier  annum  for 
a monojioly  of  the  trade  at  Toronto.  Soon 
tliereafter.  a rivalry  between  the  trade-routes 
to  the  sea.  by  the  St.  Fawrence  and  the  IMohawk 
valley,  began;  ami  it  is  still  going  strong. 

It  was  after  the  .Vmerican  Revolution  that 
Toronto,  ami  Ontario  generally,  commenced  to 
grow.  'I'he  Fin-alists,  as  the  British  synpia- 
thizers  who  left  the  Republic  for  Canada  wen' 
called,  moved  to  Cjiiier  Canada — afterwards 
Ontario  in  large  numbers,  and  brought  with 
them  a good  deal  of  feeling  against  their  late 
neighbors.  Feadi'rs  and  newspapers  ha\'e  per- 
sisted. in  later  generations,  to  fan  that  ])ri'indiee; 
but  their  inllnenee  has  been  growing  weaker  for 
some  \-ears  jiast. 

The  reader  will  infer  from  the  abovi-  that 
Toronto  was  born  in  iirejmliee  and  racial  ditfer- 
enee;  but  tlu'  I.osalists  were  not  long  in  |)os- 
scssion  before  another  strong  stream  of  ])o])ula- 
tion  turned  to  Camida.  fro;n  the  British  I'le^. 
'I  he  early  (lovernors  and  rulers  were  almost  all 
native-,  of  lh<-  mother  eonntiy;  and,  indeed.  man\' 
o'  them  were  a))]ioinleil  by  the  Itritish  ( io\ern- 
menl.  I ntil  a few  years  ago  the  nati\'e-born 
l’re:ni<-r  of  I )o-ninioii  or  IVoxiiiee  was  a rarilw 
Toronto  was  founded  in  17!D  b\-  (iox-ernor  .lolm 
tiravc'  ,'simeoe.  one  of  tliO'C  nat  ion-bnililing 
Fngli'hmen.  who  at  once  eniistrneted  roid>  in 
all  direction'  to  ile\'elop  the  city  and  the  'cllle- 
im-nt  f)f  other  p:irl'  of  the  l’ro\'inee.  ^^'hl■n  he 
retired.  Hon.  Bet<-r  Bii"ell  w.-,'  left  in  < harse.  and 
hi'  appetite  tor  land  made  him  the  fii-'t  gn-.'t 
real-e-tat'-  'peeiilalor  of  the  I’rovinei-.  He 
founded  a fortune  that  i'  'till  repre'enter]  m the 
de'eend  inl'  of  hi'  grambon.  Dr.  ^Vi||iam  \N  ,n  - 
ren  Bahlwin.  .\  'On  of  the  hitter.  Boberl  Bahl 
win.  oddly  enoiigli.  led  in  the  reform'  of  the 
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forties,  ouc  of  wliicli  was  the  aliolitioii  of  priino- 
geiiiture.  The  Baldwins  estahlished  a mansion 
at  the  head  of  Sjjadina  Avenue,  a great  thorongli- 
fare  willi  its  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of 
width  laid  out  ahead  of  its  time,  but  now  an  or- 
nament to  the  city. 

At  its  lieginning,  Toronto  nestled  humhly  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Don,  a trickling  stream,  hnt 
now  sluggish  and  foul  Avith  the  refuse  of  factories 
and  crowded  streets.  That  jiart  of  the  city  is 
still  known  as  '"Cahhagc-ToAvn,”  derisively;  hut 
a recent  Mayor,  in  his  ajipeals  to  the  “i>lain 
j)ce])ul,”  used  to  hoast  of  the  neighborhood  of 
his  birth.  The  I’arlianient  Buildings  of  the  day 
were  near  (he  bjot  of  Barliament  Street,  and  from 
thence  the  growth  was  westward  along  Front 
Street,  then  known  grandiosely  as  Palace  Street. 
M’hcn  the  bellicose  Americans  j>aid  a visit  in 
1818  and  burned  the  Parliament  Buildings  and 
destroyed  most  of  the  Fort,  there  was  a set- 


back; and  a few  years  later  the  seat  of  legis- 
lation was  rebuilt  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Simcoe  streets,  near  the  Union  Station. 

Jletwcen  the  Parliament  Street  and  Simcoe 
Street  sites  Avas  an  imposing  roAV  of  residences, 
for  those  days;  and  here  prominent  goA^ernment 
officials,  judges,  laAvyers,  merchants,  and  church- 
leaders  had  their  sjjacious  homes.  These  haA'e 
long  since  disappeared,  the  region  being  noAv  a 
succession  of  factories  and  aa  holesale-houses. 
Once  the  elite  of  the  city  lived  near  the  Avater,  of 
Avliich  they  had  an  unobstructed  A’ieAv.  The 
coming  of  the  railway  brought  dirt,  smoke,  and 
noise  and  the  aristocracy  moved  north,  and  it 
has  been  moving  farther  north  every  decade  for 
fifty  years.  The  landscape  has  changed  steadily 
since  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  passed  this 
Avay  in  1803  and  Avrote: 

“Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 
Their  evening-shadoAvs  o'er  Ontario’s  bed.” 
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While  Front  Street  was  a region  of  fine  homes, 
business  took  its  way  along  King  Street;  and.  as 
early  as  1803,  ^larket  Square  was  laid  out  where 
St.  Fawrenee  Market  has  stood  sinee  18.51.  Here 
was  sitnatefl  the  Town  Fuinp;  and  the  pillory  an<l 
stocks  were  used  here  as  late  as  1831.  Xearlty 
were  old  inns,  such  as  the  AVhitc  Swan,  and  a 
little  to  the  west  was  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  stage-coaches  to  Kingston.  Hamilton  ami 


OsgcuKlc  Hall,  the  scat  of  the  Frovineial  law 
courts,  dating  back  to  18‘-2!).  In  its  exterior  it 
shows  some  of  the  cold  grace  and  impartiality  of 
the  law  itself.  “Tlic  (Irauge,”  not  far  to  the  west, 
and  in  the  grounds  of  which  the  foreign  element 
now  swarms  for  recreation,  was  once  the  home  of 
Goldwin  Smith,  professor,  author  and  gentle- 
man— friend  of  leaders  of  thought  the  worhi  over. 
His  home  was  an  attraction  for  distinguished 
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other  ])oint'.  In  those  days,  several  town'  - 
now  all  but  forgotten — were  real  rivals  in  size 
and  imj)ortanee;  but  there  has  been  something 
about  Toronto,  besides  merely  lieing  the  ea])ital. 
which  has  given  it  an  impetU'.  and  ha'  le«l  to  its 
doubling  its  population  everv  twenty  years.  >t. 
.Tames  Cathedral,  always  the  soeial  ei  nter  of  the 
.\ngliean  faith  r)f  the  city,  dates  back  to  1SUU. 
The  7)resent  building  wa'  ofx-ned  in  18.5.3.  and 
its  spire,  reaching  three  hundred  and  six  feet,  was 
addeil  in  187fl.  The  temptation  i'  to  continue  tf> 
point  out  city-landmark'.  There  is  the  Xorimd 
8ehool.  built  in  18.5-2.  frf)m  wlK)se  windows  Fger- 
ton  Ryerson  looked  out  on  the  eity  and  Rrovim  e 
whose  edueation  system  he  founded.  There  is 


visitors;  and,  suitably.  toda\'  it  is  the  nucleus  of 
au  .\rt  Gallery  that  is  one  of  the  prides  of  the 
eits's  culture.  Newer,  but  still  old  in  the  new 
world,  the  T Diversity  of  'Toronto  occupies  much 
land  and  numerous  buildings  in  (Queen's  I’ark. 
The  main  building  was  erected  in  18.51,  and  is  a 
s[)lemlid  examj)le  of  Norman  arehiteeture.  < tue 
of  the  new  buildings,  closely  related,  is  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  which  houses  a eolleetion  that 
stands  high  in  the  world  in  siweral  dep.'irtnieni'. 
ami  is  rapidly  growing  in  imjiortauee  and  value. 
Innit\-  College,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a new 
bnihling.  is  an  architectural  gem.  and  scat  of 
learning  for  Anglicans.  'Toronto,  however,  is  a 
cit^'  of  the  [iresent,  and  it  is  uiiiust  to  dwell  too 
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loiif>  on  its  laiiflmarks.  It  is  the  fruit  of  energy, 
eiiter])rise,  anil  optimism.  If  Canada  is  ever  sub- 
merged economically  it  will  be  more  likely  from 
ambition  than  ])essimism.  There  is  a local 
legendary  character  known  as  “Old  Doc  Big- 
Eyes”,  and  his  type  recurs  with  each  new  boom, 
lie  has  played  his  i)art  for  almost  a century  in  one 
form  or  another.  First  the  virgin  lands  of  a 
remarkably  fertile  Province  had  to  be  opened  U]), 
and  this  work  is  yet  mitinished.  Millions  of  acres 
ill  Northern  Ontario  await  settlement;  but  this 
has  been  slow  owing  to  the  competition  of  the 
treeless  West.  Toroido  has  taken  toll  of  the 
settlement  of  the  hinterland  of  Ontario,  and  of 
the  western  Pro\  inces;  and  it  has  thri\ed  on  the 
opening  of  the  gold-and-silver  mines  of  Ontaiio. 
d'liere  has  been  a good  cro])  of  Cobalt  and  Porcii- 
j)iiie  millionaires.  Many  fine  houses  in  Rosedale 
and  in  the  Hill  district  are  traceable  to  foresight 
and  good  hick  in  mining-enterprises.  The  whole- 


sale and  retail  districts  have  quickly  entered 
these  new  fields,  and  commercial  couriers  follow 
Oj)])ortunity  to  the  ends  of  the  Dominion.  The 
wholesale  section  perhaps  has  not  grown  greatly 
in  area;  but  the  mail-order  business  out  of 
Toronto  is  large,  as  hundreds  of  merchants  in 
small  towns  know  to  their  cost.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  growth  of 
Toronto  and  the  shrinkage  of  dozens  of  small 
idaccs  in  Ontario  which  a century  ago  were  as 
large,  but  which  now  have  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  ])art  of  the  industrial  revolution;  but  with 
it  must  be  considered  the  Scottish  thrift,  the 
English  grit,  and  the  Irish  imagination,  coupled 
with  a generous  apiireciation  of  education  and 
culture,  that  has  meant  so  much  in  the  exiiansion 
of  a commercial  metropolis. 

And  if  yon  saw  Toronto  for  the  first  time,  what 
would  most  inqiress  yon?  If  yon  ai)])roached  by 
water,  it  would  be,  of  course,  the  nest  of  sky- 
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scrapers,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  culminating 
in  tlie  Royal  Bank,  twenty  stories  high,  the  tallest 
Ijiiihling  in  the  British  Empire.  Then  there  are 
scattered  towers  and  spires,  like  St.  James 
Cathedral,  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  the  City 
Hall,  and  the  rather  ungainly  Parliament  Build- 
ings. Viewed  from  the  air,  the  city,  e.xcejjt  down- 
town, seems  to  be  all  trees,  so  numerous  are  the 
mai)les,  elms  and  ehestnuts  that  line  the  streets. 
Parks  are  plent  if  ul.  The  largest  is  High  Park,  tlie 


of  such  cities  as  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  or 
Vancouver,  there  is  a quiet  pastoral  beauty  of 
remarkable  charm.  The  site  is  somewhat  flat, 
rising  gently  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario;  but 
the  valleys  of  nearby  rivers  are  marked  by  great 
natural  beauty;  and  within  easy  reach  are  Mus- 
koka — one  of  the  world’s  great  playgrounds — the 
Thousand  Islands,  and  Algonquin  Park,  with 
millions  of  acres  of  wilderness  still  farther  to  the 
North.  The  valleys  of  the  Don  and  the  Humber, 
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gift  of  one  thousand  acres  in  the  west  end  by  John 
G.  Howard,  an  early  resident.  If  you  apjiroached 
by  train  from  the  west,  you  would  pass  Sunny- 
side,  a glorious,  summer  lakeside-resort,  the  con- 
struetiou  of  which  by  the  city,  at  great  e.xpense,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  civic 
authorities  for  the  public  welfare.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  city  is  Scarboro  Bluffs,  a clay-forma- 
tion that  rises  aliruptly  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake.  From  this  elevation,  the  sentries 
first  descried  the  American  invaders,  in  1813,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Toilay  the  Bluffs  are  a jiicnic- 
groiiiid;  and, in  varying  weather, they  are  an  ever- 
chauging  ))anoraina  for  the  ])ictorial  photog- 
ra])her.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  homes;  a great 
pereenlage  of  citizens  own  their  own.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  red  brick,  and  many  of  the 
newiT  buildings  are  chaste  and  beautiful  in  design. 

Although  Toronto  has  not  the  imposing  .setting- 


on  each  side  of  the  city,  are  marked  by  many 
winding  vistas,  with  browsing  cattle,  arching 
trees  and  here  and  there  an  old  mill  in  ruins  or  a 
picturesque  bridge.  Niagara  Falls  is  less  than 
three  hours  distant;  and,  surely,  no  world-wonder 
has  ai)])ealed  more  strongly  to  the  photographer. 
There  are  numerous  old  buildings  of  interest  in 
the  city,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  LTniversity 
of  Toronto  afford  variety  for  the  student  of 
arehi  teetu  ra  1 1 )ca  1 1 ty . 

Naturally,  jihotography  is  carried  on  in 
Toronto  under  varying  weather-conditions.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  climate  resemliles  that  of 
the  Middle  West  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
little  more  severity  in  the  winter,  but  less  cold 
weather  than  is  visited  ujion  cities  like  Montreal, 
Ottawa  and  Winne])eg.  Of  late  years,  snow 
has  not  been  continuous  nor  heavy;  although,  on 
higher  land  a little  to  the  North,  the  winters  are 
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more  “old-fasliioner!."  In  summer,  there  is 
mucli  fine,  clear  weather,  witli  bright  sunshine. 
Occasional  days  liave  soft,  fleecy  clouds,  such  as 
the  j)hotogra])her  admires.  The  use  of  a ray- 
screen  is  flesirahle.  in  many  cases,  to  soften  the 
hard  summer-light;  and.  especially,  to  cajiture 
the  clouds,  .''ome  photograjihcrs  use  a screen, 
yellow  only  in  the  top  half,  to  hold  hack  the 
exposure  on  the  sky.  0|)erations  in  the  earlier 
and  later  parts  of  the  day  will  bring  results  more 
poetic  than  in  midday,  as  a rule. 

It  was  in  this  city  of  an  honorable  jiast.  and  an 
ambitious  and  comfortable  present,  that  the 
members  of  the  Toronto  famera  Club  set  their 
cameras  to  work  cluring  the  jiast  summer.  .V  set 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  slides  of  high  pic- 
torial value  wa-  the  immediate  residt;  and.  when 
they  were  shown  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhi- 
bition in  t-ejitember.  in-2-2.  they  won  high  praise 
for  the  interesting  and  novel  way  in  which  the 
city  hacl  been  rccorrled. 

Cameras  and  other  a])paratns,  used  by  mem- 


bers of  the  Toronto  C'aniera  Club.  var\'  greatly, 
d'here  is  a tendency  to  use  good  anastigmat  lenses, 
with  “boxes"  of  many  kimls.  One  jiromincnt 
member  carries  a .5  x 7 Crafhex,  several  have  a 
4 X .5  tiraflex.  sometimes  with  a Cooke-  lens  and 
sometimes  with  a Zeiss-Tessar;  ami.  in  one-  case, 
witl)  Ross  twin  lenses,  d’hcrc  are  several 
Special  Kodaks,  and  a 4 x .)  Century,  with  a 
Wollensak  lens.  There  is  a tend(-nc>-  to  use  small 
j)lates  or  films,  and  then  enlarge  these  to  the 
rc(|uired  size.  Several  members  have-  an  cnlarg- 
iug-camc-ra  in  thc-ir  own  homes,  which  the\-  use 
to  advantage  and  which  expedites  matters  con- 
sideralily  so  far  as  increasing  the  number  of 
enlargements  is  concerned. 

I'acilities  to  develop  and  print  photograi)hs  are 
abundant  in  the  cilv.  A visiting  cameraman  is 
sure  to  find  a welcome  and  someone  to  aid  him, 
ineinding  f-ieilitics  for  his  work,  if  he  w ill  call  at 
the  rooms  of  the  JOronto  C amera  f Inb.  2 (ioidd 
Street,  ami  |)resent  a letter  of  infroduetion  from 
another  camera  chib. 
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UXDER  THE  BRIDGE 


HAMIETON  REVELLE 


The  Work  of  Hamilton  Revelle 


HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


tlie  Ciiniera  Cliil).  48  Boylston 
Str(H‘t,  Boston,  there  were  exliih- 
iteil  recently  some  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Uevelle's  very  heantifiil  hromoil- 
traiisfer  ])rint.s  emhraeing  Enrojican 
and  American  motives. 

d'he  hromoil-proci'ss  may  he  summed  ii|>  as  a 
snhstitniion  of  etcliiiiff-like  inks  in  j)laee  of  the 
iisnal  silver-deposit  of  which  a iihotofiraphic 
print  is  eomposeil.  In  the  C'ase  in  (|nestion,  a 
pietorially  comjxised  jihotofirajihie  enlarfiement 
is  so  chemically  treated  that  the  jiietnre  disap- 
]>ears.  leavinf^  hnt  a slight  matrix-like  impres- 
sion on  clean  paper.  Upon  this,  ink  is  applieil 
hy  a dextrous  movement  of  the  hand  with  a 
s|)eeial  hrnsh  which  “iidcs  the  jirint”,  while  an- 


other movement  of  hand  and  wrist  causes  the 
lirnsli  to  remove  ink  where  desired.  The  result 
is  a jirint  of  heautiful  etching-like  (|nality  which 
the  worker  controls  to  a great  extent  hy  his 
])ersonality,  putting  feeling  and  atmosphere 
into  a motive  where  none  existed,  accenting  this 
spot,  subduing  that;  in  other  words,  creating, 
d'hns  a hroinoil  is  made,  and  a liromoil-transfcr 
is  the  delicate  process  of  printing  hy  pressure 
from  a hromoil-print  onto,  we  will  say.  a piece 
of  hand-made  jiapcr  or  some  other  stock,  and  by 
this  getting  added  C|nality  and  richness.  Ten 
or  twelve  transfers  only  can  he  maile  from  one 
eidargement  treateil  as  outlined. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Revelle  is  one  of  the  recognised 
international  pietorialists.  The  rielmess  of  his 
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tones  ill  the  twenty-two  prints  on  tlie  walls  of 
the  Camera  Clnh  were  exceptional,  and  some  of 
his  snhjeets  were  exceedingly  pleasing,  although 
all  were  artistic  in  conce])tion.  Especially  note- 
worthy was  his  delightful  “Old  Street  in  Qnes- 
tenhert,  France”,  medieval  in  character  and 
charming  in  conceiition.  “Fishing-Itoats  in 
Venice”  was  a masteriiiece.  His  jirints  of  the 
Washington  Arch,  New  York,  were  delicate 
renderings  of  the  more  suhtle  gradations  caused 
by  wet  weather  and  clearlx’  show  what  can  be 
done  by  the  camera  wlien  in  the  hands  of  a master. 
The  print  entitled  “Rome,  Italy”  was  like  a 


strikingly  fine  etching.  Many  of  his  motives  were 
from  the  theatrical  world,  of  which  Mr.  Revelle 
is  a well-known  member.  “The  Fortune-Teller”, 
“The  Death  of  Thais”,  in  which  Miss  Mary 
Garden  anil  Mr.  Revelle  are  depicted,  “A  Night 
at  the  Opera  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV”,  and  Miss 
Mary  Nash  in  “Cajitain  Applejack”  were  among 
the  noteworthy  examples  of  this  class  of  sub- 
ject. Other  j)rints  were  in  color.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  a notable  one,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be 
repeated  at  other  camera  clubs,  in  cities  where 
Mr.  Revelle — an  actor  of  international  reputa- 
tion— may  be  playing  at  the  time. 


“Photoing”  through  College 

C.  PHIL  BARBER 


hold  it  up  just  as  high  as 
n,  and  light  the  thing  wlien 
'ready'.  ” 

volunteer  assistant  shoved 
verted  tin-])an  high  in  tlie 
air.  A tiny  fuse  dangled  limjily  over  the  side. 
It  connected,  “established  contact”  I have 
learned  to  say.  with  several  cartridges  of  flash- 
powder  (lumj)ed  on  the  top  of  the  tin. 

I opened  the  shutter  and  called  “read>'.” 
There  was  the  flickering  of  a match,  a sizzling 
of  burning  fuse  and  a Imrst  of  light.  All  in 
proper  sequence,  of  course;  and,  then,  a iniifHed 
groan  of  ])ain.  tVhen  I looked  down  from  the 
cloud  of  smoke  that  was  turning  itself  inside  out 
as  it  rolled  furiously  along  the  ceiling,  my  as- 
sistant was  alternately-  sucking  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  and  squeezing  them  between  his  knees  as 
tliongh  in  great  disfress.  It  was  my  first  flash- 
light of  a college-jiarty,  and  I had  allowed  my 
willing  helper  to  su])]jort  the  tiii-jiaii  on  his  bare 
finger  tijis.  lie  was  burned  severely. 

After  this  incident  I saw  |)lainl>  that  my 
ignoranci*  of  ilashlight-])hotogra])hy'  was  appall- 
ing. But  I never  buried  my  buoyant  hojies. 
The  filing  had  to  he  done  and  I began  at  once  to 
turn  o\-er  the  sod  and  dig  into  eonimon  knowl- 
edge, the  whys  and  the  wlierefores.  Some  time 
later,  however,  when  I thought  I was  about  due 
to  shake  off  my  nm  iee-garmenfs,  1 shocked  two 
hundred  and  filty  ban<]iieters  with  a,  “charge” 
that  closely  resembled  a,  Konrth  of  July  celebi’a- 
lion.  Only  the  fact  that,  the  job  turned  me  in 
$!M)  kept  away  a,  haunting  siisiiieion  that  I had 
about  deiiuilished  a |)hotographic  idol  and  I had 
Ix'lter  slick  lo  a field  where  my  knowledge  was 
nol  so  hazy.  Bnl  my  palrons  were  both  |)alient 
and  ForgL  ing,  for  which  I was  thankful. 


On  this  night,  to  which  I refer,  I had  distributed 
several  generous  quantities  of  powder  on  different 
sides  of  the  large  room  and  connected  them  with 
electric  wiring.  The  switch  was  pulled.  The 
Hash  was  followed  by  a loud  detonation  and  the 
crash  of  glass.  Again,  I had  forgotten  some- 
thing important.  No  windows  had  been  opened 
and  tlie  air-pressure  caused  by  the  flashes  simply 
took  the  weakest  place  to  escape.  That  hap- 
])ened  to  be  an  art-glass  window  in  one  end  of 
the  room,  just  behind  the  camera. 

But  tronl)le.some  incidents  were  rare.  Now' 
that  it  is  all  over,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
such  an  easy  thing  to  do — and  “photoing” 
through  college  was.  Photography  certainlv 
jiroN'ideil  tlie  biggest  returns  with  least  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort.  IMy  tiooks  always  bal- 
anced between  $7(10  and  $!)()()  for  the  year's  work; 
and  it  took  so  little  time  that  I sacrificed  nothing 
in  scholarship  or  college-activities. 

How  may  it  be  ilone.^  First,  make  good  jiic- 
tnres — yet,  not  nu'icly  good  pictures,  but  the 
best  jiictnres  that  can  be  made.  That's  one- 
half  the  battle,  and  jn-in  ides  a generous  reward. 
On  the  canqius,  one  can  find  scores  of  ])ictures 
of  a|)])ealing  interest.  Sinqily  add  technical 
ability  to  this.  The  other  half  of  the  [iroposi- 
tion  is  salesmanship.  As  I disliked  selling,  I en- 
gaged two  or  tliree  good,  “Ine-wire  " students 
to  take  o\’er  that  end  of  the  work.  They  solic- 
ited the  orders,  deli\ered  the  jirints  and  collected 
the  money  on  a,  basis  of  twenty-five  ])cr  cent, 
eommissioii  of  the  gross  sales. 

Speeil,  of  eoni’se,  was  an  inqiortaid  factor.  The 
“])sycliologieal  moment”  to  sell  a grist  of  pictures 
of  an\-  one  e\-ent  is  while  enthusiasm  is  at  a high 
pitch.  Sanqiles  were  rushed  to  the  linlletin- 
lioards.  .Mwav’s  iu  this  case,  the  jirints  were 


mounted  on  a eardhoard  witli  ainjile  s]>ace  for 
signatures  under  the  "sign  liere”  legend.  .Vfter 
remaining  in  view  for  two  or  three  days,  tlie 
samples  were  taken  down  and  the  jiietnres  made 
on  order.  .\s  a rule,  these  were  sold  nnnunmted. 
as  most  students  ke])t  seraphooks.  Doiihle 
weight  iiajier  was  most  ])opular. 

Oddities  in  ]>ietures  was  my  eonstant  aim.  or 
obtaining  something,  at  least,  of  an  unusual 
interest.  I rememher  one  idght  making  an  out- 
door flashlight  of  a \ietory  hontire.  For- 
tunately. there  was  a "shirt-tail"  paraile  eon- 
necteil  with  it.  Next  morning,  between  eha])el 
and  noontime,  there  was  a string  of  names  writ- 
ten under  the  samjile  that  more  than  filled  the 
s])aee  provided  on  the  eardhoard  for  the  order- 
list.  Interest  and  pietures(pieness;  it  is  an  ir- 
resistible combination. 

The  matter  of  eamera-<'qui])ment  was.  and  is. 
only  a detail  to  be  worked  out  as  a ])erson  wishes, 
or  has  the  money  with  which  to  bu>’.  I have 
made  good,  salable  jiietures  with  the  most  in- 
significant equi])ment.  However,  a eoinjiaet 
•5x7  camera  was  the  best  all-around  instru- 
ment. Mine  hafl  a V.  S.  I.  rajiid  rectilinear  lens 
and  an  Ojitimo  shutter  and  did  service  of  every 
• lescription — not  exceiiting  sjieed-work.  either, 
for  I used  a fixed-focus  scale  near  the  bellows- 
extention  screw  and  the  regular  view-finder. 
Holding  this  instrument  in  my  hands.  I obtained 
results  comparable  with  sjK'cd  camera-work, 
altliough  the  range  of  possibilities  was.  of  neces- 
sity. small. 

Hut  a year  or  so  later  when  I bought  iny  first 


(iraflex  I learned  what  it  was  to  iiroducc  those 
really  good  action-jiictures  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects.  They  told  a story  —students  doing 
something.  And  whenever  the\’  appcuireil  on  the 
bulletin-board,  they  were  assured  of  a large  sale, 
esiieciall.w  if  sold  in  sets,  as  a half-ilozeii  actioii- 
jiictures  of  a football-game,  made  about  two  and 
a half  b>-  four  and  a (piarter  inches  from  four  by 
five  plates,  at  a price  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
each  picture. 

d'here  were  many  events  that  I calleil  stock 
in  trade.  That  is.  they  could  be- dei)cnded  upon 
year  after  year  as  good  sources  of  business. 
Heginning  in  the  fall  was  a groii])-i)icture  of  the 
football-s(|iiad.  action-pictures  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  team,  football-games,  class 
"scraps."  winter-s|)orts.  track-events.  cani|)iis- 
activities.  the  "annual,"  not  forgetting  the  many 
])arti('s  that  were  "tlash-lighte<l." 

Ifictiires  of  the  eaiujuis  and  tin'  buildings  done 
artisticall.\-  in  sepia  or  colors  alw  ays  found  a read,\’ 
sale.  So  did  calendars  at  Christmas-time,  made 
with  a difi'erent  jiicture  for  each  monlli  ami 
mounted  on  spiH'ially  jiriiited  leaves.  'I'liese  sold 
for  -l^l  ..50. 

Only  one  who  is  "on  the  ground"  can  aji- 
(ireciate  tlu-  large  nninber  of  o|)])ortnnities  a 
st  ndent-i)hotogra|)her  has.  Esjiccially  is  this 
true  of  the  smaller  institutions  when'  one  can 
kec])  in  intimate  touch  with  all  the  cainpiis- 
activities.  .Vnd  those  of  the  large  nninber  of 
men  working  their  way  through  college  today, 
who  lun'e  the  ability  to  make  good  |)ietnres,  w ill 
find  no  barriers  of  exiien.-e  blocking  their  way. 
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A New  Way  to  Copy  Black-and- White  Drawings 

NOEL  DEISCH 


is  very  evident  to  the  photographic 
iinateur  that  a drawing  executed 
jet-black  ink  on  perfectly  white 
istol  hoard  is  the  easiest  subject 
all  the  realm  of  illustration  from 
which  to  obtain  a good  copy.  That  is,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  to  him  until  he  has  tried  to  make 
a copy  of  that  kind;  thereafter,  the  simplicity  of 
the  operation  may  not  be  so  manifest.  Of  course, 
an  ink-drawing  is  the  most  contrasty  subject 
])ossible  to  obtain.  But  just  therein  lie  some  of 
the  difficulties — there,  and  also  in  the  very 
accidental  fact  that  pen-and-ink  drawings  often 
contain  the  very  finest  of  detail,  in  the  shape  of 
lines  comparable  in  width  to  a spider’s  web.  And, 
whereas  in  an  ordinary  wash-drawing  or  in  any 


re-execution  of  what  might  be  an  expensive  set  of 
drawings,  and  because  drawings  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  injury  by  thumbing  and  nibbing 
than  photographic  copies,  which  can  moreover 
be  replaced  easily  and  cheaply.  This  last  point 
is  a consideration  of  no  small  importance  to 
authors  whose  manuscripts  often  go  tlirough  a 
dozen  editors’  hands  before  thev  find  lodgment. 
It  is  the  writer’s  conviction,  based  upon  conversa- 
tion with  artists  who  have  been  discouraged  from 
frequent  recourse  to  the  photographic  copyist 
only  because  of  sad  and  expensive  experience, 
that  the  amateur  who  is  willing  to  give  a little 
more  than  the  usual  care  to  the  matter  will 
find  his  work  highly  appreciated;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  article  to  point  out  to  him  how  he 


FIGURE  ONE 


drawing  made  up  of  rather  broad  jiatches  of 
jiignient,  a slight  lack  of  sharpness  in  the  repro- 
duction will  pass  entirely  unnoticed,  in  a pen- 
drawing  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
true  rendering  of  the  original  that  each  sejiarate 
line  be  delineatefl  sharply. 

Artists  find  that  a really  good  copy  of  an  ink- 
drawing, printed  on  the  right  kind  of  paper — and 
es]iecially  when  framed  behind  glass — gives  an 
effect  that  so  closely  resembles  the  original  that 
it  becomes  very  dilficnlt  indeed  to  distinguish 
it  from  a true  ink-drawing.  The  fact  is  a boon 
to  artists  who,  for  any  reason,  wish  to  olitain  a 
good  reproduction  of  an  especially  fortunate 
drawing  without  going  through  the  tedium  of 
making  a copy  of  it  in  virgin  ink.  Authors,  also, 
often  prefer  to  submit  jihotograjihic  cojiies  of 
illustrations  to  editors,  rather  than  the  original 
drawings  themselves,  because  there  is  the  danger 
that  a loss  in  the  mails  will  make  necessary  the 


may  get  the  very  best  results  that  can  possibly 
be  olitained  from  the  apjiaratiis  which  he  has  at 
his  command.  I address  myself,  moreover,  to 
such  as  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a wet-plate 
apparatus,  and  are  limited  to  dry-plates,  and  to 
materials  that  can  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market  in  any  town. 

Of  course,  we  might  say  a great  deal  about 
apjiaratus,  dodges,  anil  lightings — a great  deal 
that  has  already  lieen  said  again  and  again,  and 
which  can  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  recognized 
dictionaries  or  encycloiiedias  of  photography;  or 
more  in  detail  in  the  files  of  photographic  maga- 
zines, all  of  which  are  usually  on  the  shelves  of 
even  a small  library.  An  evening  spent  in 
“browsing”  through  some  of  this  material  will 
save  a good  many  subsequent  evenings  of  mis- 
spent labor  to  the  amateur  who  intends  to  as- 
semble special  eiinijmient  to  do  jihotographic 
copying  in  black-and-white. 
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FIGURE  TWO 


In  the  matter  of  ajijiaratus,  I will  do  no  more 
than  to  state  that,  to  carry  out  the  following 
suggestions,  it  is  very,  very  essential  to  use  only 
artificial  light — the  only  kind  of  light  whose 
intensity,  quality,  and  distribution  may  be 
depended  upon  to  remain  constant  from  one 
minute  to  the  next.  Fortunately,  in  these  days 
of  high-power  Mazda  lamps,  this  is  a condition 
which  can  be  met  satisfactorily  at  comparatively 
small  expense  in  time  and  money,  by  any  one 
po.s.sessed  of  a little  practical  ability. 

Of  course,  good  copying  can  and  is  being  done 
in  daylight — done  by  virtue  of  an  ex])crience 
gained  by  the  expenditure  of  no  end  of  photo- 
graphic material;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
limits  of  correct  exposure  are  much  narrower  in 
copying  than  they  arc  in  landscape-work.  Yet 
the  merely  “experienced"  man  very  seldom  hits 
exactly  the  right  timing:  lie  is  always  “sharping  or 
flatting  ' with  his  seconds;  and.  as  a consequence, 
his  results  are  never  the  best  that  should  and 
couhl  have  been  obtained.  And  I will  be  bound 
that  the  comparatively  inexperienced  amateur, 
if  he  will  follow  diligently  the  procedure  pre.sently 
to  be  set  down,  can  consistentl\'  obtain  in  his 
work  that  perfection  of  result  which  is  achieved 
by  the  experienced  daylight-worker  only  occa- 
sionally, and.  at  those  times,  as  much  by  fortune 
as  by  skill  of  the  operator. 

Me  have.  then,  an  afiparatus.  Me  have,  also, 
our  plates  ami  our  developers,  selected  with  due 
respect  to  their  virtues  in  giving  a fine-grained 
and  a contra'ty  negative.  M'e  also  have  an  India- 
ink  drawing.  The  proVilem  is  to  get  the  image  of 
the  drawing  onto  a plate,  and  from  there  to 
paper,  with  the  least  violation  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  oricinal.  and  of  the  delicate  sensi- 
bilities of  the  artist. 

Now.  it  will  take  little  reflection  tf>  bring  home 


to  one  that  the  consideration  of  foremost  inqior- 
tance  in  obtaining  this  truth  of  reproduction  is 
an  accurate  rendering  of  fine  detail;  that  is.  what 
the  photograj)hic  research  worker  c'alls  rcsolvin;/- 
poircr.  They  have  jierturbed  themselves  not  a 
little,  these  researchers,  c)ver  the  question  of 
resolving-power.  Just  how  seriously  they  have 
taken  it,  the  iiujuisitivc  reader  may  discover  by 
glancing  over  an  erudite  article  that  touches  on 
this  tantalising  subject  which  a])i)eared,  not  long 
ago,  in  the  Asirnphi/sical  Journal.  lie  will  find 
there  some  very  jirettily  drawn  curves  labeled 
ajiprojiriatcly  with  lo(j  E'.s  and  (lammas.  which 
are  elucidated  with  a beautiful  a]i|)lication  of 
formidas  and  functions.  15ut  the  |)oint  is,  these 
scientists  have  foumi  out  something  worth  whih'; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  amateur  to  see  to  it  that 
the  pearl  in  this  mathematical  oyster  shall  a<lorn 
not  only  the  work  of  the  astronomer,  but  that  a 
glint  of  its  lustre  shall  illuminate  the  practic(‘s  in 
his  own  flarkroom. 

There  is  no  point  in  I)cing  Ixdiindhand  in  the 
matter  of  terms.  "Resolving-])owcr  ",  then,  we 
must  by  all  means  have:  all  of  it  that  we  can 
get.  But  how  are  we  to  know  when  wc  have 
it?  There's  the  difficulty.  M’clI.  that  is  one  of 
the  very  first  things  those  investigators  have  done. 
J hey  have  fleviscd  a way  which  enables  them 
not  only  to  tell  when  we  have  rcsol ving-jiower, 
but  how  to  set  down  in  Arabic  numerals  just 
how  much  it  amounts  to  in  any  si)ccific  case. 
That,  in  fact,  is  always  the  first  stc))  in  con- 
ducting any  scientific  investigation,  to  find  ;i 
way  to  measure  what  it  is  desireil  to  get.  so  that 
in  varying  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
it  will  be  |)r)ssible  to  say  just  how  much  bearing 
each  of  these  conditit)us  has  had  in  influencing 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  I'his  known,  it 
is  a small  matter  to  decirle  on  the  set  of  con- 


ditions  which  will  influence  tlie  result  most 
favorably  in  any  particular  case. 

li  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  measure  resolving- 
power.  Aliout  the  only  ])iece  of  sjjecial  appara- 
tus that  is  needed  is  a “test-object”,  that  is,  a 
j)ro])cr  kind  of  subject  to  photogra})h.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  test-objects;  but  the  one, 
perhaps,  that  has  found  the  most  favor  is  the  fan- 
shai)cd  test-object  shown  in  figure  one.  As  you 
will  notice,  it  is  com])osed  of  a number  of  wedge- 
shaped  lines  all  converging  to  a common  center, 
and  equally  sc])aratcd  from  each  (jther.  At  the 
outer  edge  of  the  fan.  both  the  lines  and  the  in- 
tersj)aces  are  fairly  wide,  whereas  near  the  center 
they  become  very  thin  indeed. 

Let  us  supjjose  that  yon  had  photographed 
this  test-object.  Sui)j)ose,  also,  that  yon  should 
take  a good  magnifying-glass  and  begin  to  ex- 
amine the  ])icture  of  it  on  the  negative,  begin- 
ning from  the  wider  edge  of  the  fan  and  mov- 
ing gradually  inwards  towards  the  center.  You 
Would  come  finally  to  a ])oint  wliere  the  lines 
would  be  so  fine  that  they  would  not  show  any 
more  as  separate  lines,  l>ut  would  merge  to  pro- 
duee  a general  blur.  By  measuring  the  distance 
from  whei’c  this  Ifinr  begins  to  the  ])ointed  end 
of  the  fan,  you  could  specify  the  7-esolving-power 
that  was  olitained  in  that  jiegative.  Scientists 
arrange  it  so  that  this  number  expresses  the 
number  of  lines  ])er  inch  that  arc  resolved. 

If  yon  should  continue  to  experiment,  you 
would  soon  find  that  the  number  deiKUids  a good 
deal  on  the  particular  plate  used,  u])on  the  ex- 
posure, the  composition  of  the  developer,  and 
the  time  of  develojiinent.  All  these  factors  have 
a decided  influence  on  the  degree  of  shar|)ness 
that  will  be  pi-odueed  in  the  negative:  and  it 
will  be  the  copyist's  concern  to  get  the  exposure, 
the  develo])er,  and  tlie  develoimieut,  at  just 
their  right  values  to  obtain  tlie  utmost  out  of  the 
j)late  that  he  is  using.  The  test-object  enables 
him  to  do  this  in  a,  thoroughly  reliable  manner, 
and  with  the  ver\-  minimnm  ex])enditiire  of 
matei-ial.  And  once  these  conditions  are  de- 
termined, it  will  be  the  easiest  thing  iniaginal)le 
to  make  every  negati\'e  ju'uduceil  a delight 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

In  setting  about  the  determination  of  the  best 
conditions  of  (‘xposure  anil  develo])inent,  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  make  a test-object.  'I'his 
need  not  be  a eonqilieated  affair  like  a fan  at  all; 
but  can  just  as  well  be  a series  of  liTies  of  different 
widths,  as  shown  in  figure  two.  If  you  have  a 
ruler,  a ruling  jien,  some  good  white  j)ai)Ci — 
stiff  bristol-boai'd  is  the  be.st— and  some  India- 
ink  at  hand,  you  can  turn  out  a first-class  test- 
object  in  ten  ininnies.  Itegin  by  drawing  the 
broadest  line  that  your  ])en  will  yield,  'riien. 


screw  up  the  nibs  a little  so  that  a somewhat 
narrower  mark  will  be  made,  anfl  draw  a second 
line  below  the  first.  Repeat  this  procedure  until 
the  ])en  is  screwed  up  tight.  If  properly 
sharpened,  and  freshly  cleaned  and  inked,  the 
pen  will,  under  these  conditions,  draw  a sur- 
]>risingly  thin  line.  Do  not  hesitate  when  draw- 
ing a line.  Hold  the  i)en  vertically,  press  lightly, 
and  move  the  arm  with  one  deliberate  sweep. 
I shoidd  have  said  before  that  for  onr  special 
purpose  the  lines  should  lie  drawn  nearly  all  the 
way  across  the  sheet,  as  shown  in  figure  three. 
When  the  whole  series  is  drawn,  you  will  have  a 
sheaf  of  lines  each  one  of  which  presents  a harder 
problem  for  the  plate  to  resolve  than  the  one 
immediately  above  it;  and,  hence,  it  will  be  very 
sini])le  to  determine  the  resolving-power  in  terms 
of  this  .scale  siinj)ly  by  counting  from  the  broad- 
est line  down  to  the  last  one  that  is  reproduced 
satisfactorily  in  the  negative. 

When  the  test-object  has  been  made,  the  actual 
process  of  determining  the  l)est  conditions  to 
produce  sharpness  will  afford  a very  pleasant 
evening's  entertainment.  There  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  tlie  undertaking,  and  the  reader 
probably  will  have  virtually  guessed  the  whole 
procedure  already.  To  begin  with,  the  test- 
object  is  centered  and  squared  on  the  copying- 
board,  with  the  sheaf  of  lines  arranged  so  that 
it  will  fall  lengthwise  of  the  plate.  The  whole 
sheaf,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  should  extend 
only  aliout  half  way  to  each  end  of  the  plate; 
this  for  the  reason  that  the  definition  of  the  lens 
will  be  likely  to  fall  off  rather  abruptly  beyond 
these  points,  and  it  is  desiralfie  to  avoid  the  en- 
trance of  an  extraneous  factor  in  the  results. 
The  final  foensing  should  be  done  with  a good 
magnifier,  and  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the 
liack  of  the  camera  is  square  with  the  lens.  A 
good  idea  of  wliether  or  not  this  is  the  case  can 
lie  had  by  foensing  on  one  end  of  the  sheaf  of 
lines — using  the  largest  stoj) — and  then  making 
certain  that  the  other  end  is  in  equally  sharp 
focus.  Of  course,  before  making  the  actual  ex- 
posure, the  lens  will  be  stopped  down  judiciously 
to  about  or  F/;52. 

The  best  system  to  determine  the  correct  ex- 
posure is  tlie  old  one  of  drawing  the  slide  out  to 
successive  distances,  thus  uncovering  successive 
areas  on  the  plate,  and  thereby  obtaining  a .series 
of  ex))osurcs  each  one  of  which  is  shorter  than  the 
])rcceding  one.  To  make  sure  that  the  slide  is 
|)ulled  out  the  correct  distance  at  each  exposure, 
it  will  be  well  to  draw  a number  of  marks  about 
half  an  inch  apart  on  the  slide — a white  or  red 
wax-])encil  is  best — .so  that  it  will  be  ]io.ssible  by 
these  reference  marks  to  tell  easily  just  how 
much  the  slide  is  ilrawn.  For  the  first  exi)osure. 
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the  slide  should  lie  drawn  to  uncover  a little 
over  one-fourth  of  the  i)late.  and  the  last  exj)osure 
will  enil  when  the  final  one-fourth  of  the  plate  is 
yet  unexi)osed;  hecause.  as  was  mentioned  l>e- 
fore,  the  definition  of  the  lens  will  he  shar])  only 
within  the  central  area.  Su]iposing  the  slide  to 
be  moved  a half  inch  at  each  exjxjsure.  there 
will  be  room  for  five  exposures  on  a 4 x .5  ])late 
after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  unused 
ends  of  the  picture. 

The  shortest  exposure  naturally  will  be  the 
briefest  one  that  in  the  exiierimenter's  judg- 
ment will  give  a developable  image,  and  the 


that  was  actually  given  directly  after  the  slide 
was  removed  from  that  area. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  stale  that  any  jar- 
ring of  the  ai)]^aratns  during  the  exi)osure  would 
entirely  ruin  the  results;  and  that  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  move  the  camera  or 
the  |)latcholder  w hile  withdrawing  the  slide.  1 1 
is  also  wise  not  to  attem])t  to  time  each  exposure 
by  the  mere  moving  of  the  sli<le,  but  to  do  this 
either  by  oi)erating  the  shutter,  or  by  switching 
on  and  off  the  lights  that  illuminate  the  test- 
object.  The  ol)ject  itself  must  be  illuminated 
evcnlxu  and  it  will  be  a good  rule  to  make  sure 


others  will  increase  in  geometrical  proportion. 
If  the  shortest  l)e  1 second,  the  others  will  be 
-2.  4.  8.  and  Ifi  secf)nd'.  respectivel>'.  Of  course 
these  cxpf)sures  will  be  given  in  reverse  order,  the 
longest  fir>t  and  the  shortest  last,  for  the  first 
area  of  the  plate  to  be  uncovered  will  be  ex- 
poserl  longest.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  actual  expf)'Ure  between  each 
withdrawal  of  the  'lide  will  nr)t  correspond  to 
the  above  'Cric'  of  numbers  reversed.  In  |)rae- 
tiee.  8 scconfl'  would  be  given  when  the  slide  was 
fir>t  withdrawn.  4 seconds  aft<T  it  had  been 
movefl  again,  then  2.  1.  and  1 seconds.  re'])ce- 
tivelv;  for  the  total  exf)Osiire  of  each  area  natu- 
rally will  be  a stimmatir>n  of  its  own  ami  all 
'Uccecfling  expo-nre-.  Thu-,  the  first  area  will 
be  expo-ed  S — 4-^  2-1- 1 -k  1 r>r  It'  second'  in  all; 
the  second  will  be  exj)oscfl  4-1-2^]  — 1 or  8 
seer)nd'.  and  so  on.  'I'hi'  fact  inu't  be  held 
carefully  in  mind;  for  it  i~  wry  eas\-.  absent- 
mindedly.  to  assign  tf)  e^eh  area  the  exj>osiire 


that  the  lamps  are  arranged  to  obtain  the  best 
distribution  of  light  over  all  the  eo])ying-board 
before  any  ex])erimenl s with  the  test-object  are 
maile  at  all.  'I’he  final  t(>st  of  the  illumination 
is  maile  by  covering  the  board  with  white  pai)cr. 
being  careful  that  there  are  no  bniges  or  rip])les 
on  its  surface,  then  make  the  exj)osure.  'The 
resulting  negative  will  give  a far  better  idea,  of 
the  anionnt  of  light  that  falls  on  any  ))art  of  the 
board  than  can  be  had  b>-  mere  visual  estimation. 

I>nt  we  mu't  get  back  to  onr  tesl-ex])osnre. 
Suj)])ose  that  the  plate  has  been  develo])e<l  and 
fixed.  Then,  on  examining  tin-  negative  willi 
a gooil  magnifier  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
ex|)Osiires  have  brought  out  mueh  smaller  lines 
than  the  others;  and  by  making  a eoimt  of  the 
lines  in  each  ease.  \on  will  know  right  away 
which  ex|)Osnre  Ini'  been  the  best  of  the  lot. 
riie  best,  that  is.  if  the  plate  is  always  develo|)id 
to  jil't  the  riegree  that  this  (eirt  ieiilar  plate  has 
been  dewlopetl. 


Blit  it  might  not  be  the  best  exposure,  if  tlie 
plate  were  developed  for  a longer  or  a shorter 
period  of  time;  hence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pose at  least  three  plates  to  find  out  what  con- 
ditions of  exposure  and  development-time  are 
the  best  for  the  particular  plate  and  the  par- 
ticular developer  that  yon  use.  It  is  best  to  de- 
velop all  three  plates  in  the  .same  tray,  to  be  sure 
that  the  temperature  and  constitution  of  the  de- 
veloper will  lie  exactly  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 
These  may  be  put  side  by  side  in  a large  tray, 
the  develojier  poured  over  them  in  a single  sweep 
and  the  tray  rocked  continuously  in  both  direc- 


just  what  degree  of  development  the  best  result 
is  attained  in  each  case.  By  these  tests  you 
will  have  determined,  in  a perfectly  scientific 
manner,  the  ideal  exposure  and  development  for 
both  the  plate  and  the  paper;  and,  when  they 
are  properly  adjusted  to  each  other,  in  this  way 
you  will  be  surprised  yourself  at  the  sparkling 
jirints  that  can  be  made  by  merely  routine- 
methods  if  properly  carried  out. 

Although  the  matter  of  materials  is  somewhat 
outside  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  article,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  slowest  plates,  generally  speak- 
ing, give  the  greatest  resolving-power.  Process- 


tions  until  all  have  been  removed  to  the  hypo. 
One,  two,  and  four  minutes  is  a very  fair  test 
for  most  tray-developers;  or  two,  four,  and  eight 
minutes  may  be  tried. 

You  see,  it  is  a perfectly  easy  matter  to  test 
any  new  plate  or  any  new  developer  liy  this 
means,  and  the  result  shows  something  that  can 
be  stated  in  figures.  That  is,  in  .seconds  of  ex- 
posure and  minutes  of  devcloiiment,  something 
that  could  not  have  been  obtained  half  so  well 
by  making  enough  trial-negatives  by  the  ohl 
haphazard  method,  that  served  well  to  fill  an 
ash-can  or  waste-basket. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say,  right  here,  that  the 
practical  jihotograjiher  will  do  much  better  to 
read  his  resolving-])ower  numbers  right  off  the 
[irint  itself,  rather  than  from  the  negative;  be- 
cause, ill  this  kind  of  work,  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  lines  .shall  ajijiear  jet  black  on  a jicr- 
fectly  white  background.  To  get  this  result, 
with  a.  Iiigli  resolving-power,  it  wilt  be  necessary 
to  make  several  jiriuts  from  each  negative,  and 
give  tliem  increasing  exjxisures.  Watch  their 
development  carefully  by  a good  light  to  see  at 


])lates  are  the  ones  generally  used;  but  special 
‘‘photo-mechanicar’  jilates  are  on  the  market 
for  esjiecially  exacting  work.  Two  contrast  de- 
velopers that  have  become  standard  are  the  fol- 
lowing, the  first  recommended  by  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  and  the  second  by 
Lumiere. 

(A)  Soilium-sul[ihite 2.5  grams 

IIy<lro((iiiiione 25  grams 

I’ota.ssiiim-liromide 25  gram.s 

Water  to 1 liter 

fB)  Sodium-liydroxide 50  grams 

Water  to I liter 

U.se:  Mix  1 volume  of  A and  1 volume  of  B, 

immediately  before  use. 

Ifydroquinone 10  grams 

Sodium-sulphite 80  grams 

Formaldehyde 20  cubic  centimeters 

Water 1 liter 

Both  of  these  developers  are  injurious  to  the 
skin;  and  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  allowing  the 
hands  to  become  wetted  with  them. 

The  advantages  of  having  in  hand  this  jicr- 
fection  of  jirocedure  will  be  felt  with  greatest 
satisfaction  when  it  liecomes  necessary  to  make 


copies  of  drawings  that  show  very  fine  pen-work; 
but  the  unusual  sharpness  of  outline  will  give  a 
certain  distinctive  crispness  even  to  drawings 
that  have  been  executed  in  the  boldest  manner 
possible.  Inexperienced  artists  are  very  prone 
to  do  their  work  with  a crow-quilled  or  mapping- 
pen.  one  of  those  delicate  affairs  which  make  ex- 
ceedingly fine  spider-web-like  lines — lines  that 
are  the  despair  of  every  photo-engraver  called 
upon  to  etch  plates  from  them.  Xo  reduction 
of  such  drawings  should  be  attempted  in  the 
copying,  else  the  individual  lines  may  be  lost. 

The  finish  given  to  the  print  will  depend  on 
the  service  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  well  as 
upon  the  taste  or  caprice  of  the  owner  of  the 
drawing.  iSIost  artists  insist  that  all  lines  be 
jet  black  on  the  whitest  underground;  a few 


others,  who  have  an  awkward  habit  of  allowing 
their  lines  to  run  thin  and  become  brownish  in 
places,  have  been  charmed  and  flattered  when 
this  mannerism  was  preserved  in  the  photo- 
graphic print,  by  juggling  the  dcvelo])er  to  give 
a brownish  deposit  in  the  underexposed  i>or- 
tions.  A very  striking,  trans]jarcnt  effect  can 
be  obtained,  especially  with  boM  subjects,  by 
printing  on  glossy  paper,  which  is  then  sciueegeed 
into  contact,  under  water,  with  a glass-plate 
whose  surface  has  been  swal^bed  over  with  a very 
dilute  solution  of  albumen  or  glue  to  ensure  per- 
manent adhesion.  The  whole  may  then  be 
framed,  or  the  overhanging  edges  may  be  trimmed 
away  from  the  glass  and  a binding  of  lantern- 
slide  tape  or  black  passe-]>artout  j)ut  around  to 
provide  a neat  border. 


The  Lame  Crow 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D 


XETTLETOX.  one  of  my 
)an  friends,  is  hap]).v  in  the 
sion  of  a motion-])icture  cam- 
hich  his  wife  gave  him  for 
mas.  It  is  of  the  amateur 
type,  and  is  adapted  to  the  making  of  still- 
])ictures  as  well  as  motion-pictures — ad  Uhituin. 
In  making  her  husband  this  particular  kind  of 
present.  Mrs.  Xettleton  gently  hinted  that  he 
suli'titute  amateur-jfliotograi)hy  for  golf,  so 
that  she  could  accompany  him  on  some  of  his 
outings,  for  she  was  an  ardent  h)ver  of  nature 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Resides,  golf  was 
not  a sport  that  could  be  practised  in  winter, 
and  snow  was  no  impediment  to  ])h()logra])hic 
activities.  It  is  pleasaiit  tf)  record  that  Xet- 
tleton  has  taken  kindly  to  his  wife's  suggestion 
and  welcomes  her  companionship  on  his  camera- 
walk'  into  the  snow-cf)verefl  woods  and  field'. 
E.'iter,  with  the  arrival  of  s])ring,  Xettleton  will 
profit  greatly  by  his  wife’s  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  song-bird',  wild-flowers  and  shrubs. 

I he  apartment  which  the  Xettletons  occu])y 
i'  in  one  of  the  city''  beautiful  suburbs.  Tin- 
r.’ar-windows  overlook  the  sr|iiare  j>ark  of  an 
adjoining  C'tate  which  is  enelo'cd  by  a stone- 
wall about  five  feet  in  height.  The  ojijio'ite 
'farther;  side  of  the  wall,  which  i.'  about  two 
hun<lred  feet  distant,  is  level  one-half  of  it> 
length,  ami  then  rise'  slightly  in  a straight  line 
toward'  a corner  of  the  park;  but  a sidewalk 
ju't  on  the  other  sirle  of  the  wall  remains  level. 
I hi<  'omewhat  prosaie  de^eription  is  neee"ary 


in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better  en- 
abled to  comjirehend  the  point  of  my  story. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  engaged  in  the  jiroc- 
ess  of  shaving.  X^ettleton  hajipcncd  to  look  out, 
of  the  window,  when  he  noticed  a large  crow 
advancing  slowly  ami  laboriously  along  the  top 
of  tlie  stone-wall  directly  ojiposite.  The  limp- 
ing gait  of  the  bird  excited  his  curiosity  and  he 
wondered  whether  it  was  injured  b>-  ha^•ing 
been  shot  or  caught  in  a trap.  As  he  watched 
the  jiainful  motion  of  the  bird,  his  .sympathies 
were  aroused — much  as  he  disliked  the  noisy 
habits  of  the  sjieeies — and  he  eontinneil  to  ol>- 
serve  the  labored  jirogress  of  the  seemingly  in- 
jured crow.  Suddenly  he  noticed  that,  although 
it  kej)t  a straight  course  along  the  to])  of  the 
stone-wall  and  had  reached  that  ]>art  which 
began  to  ascend,  fhe  bird  brriaa  rapidli/  to  diminish 
in  size.  X'ettleton  was  ])etrificd  with  astonish- 
ment. but  ke])t  hi'  c>'es  riveted  on  the  limj)ing 
bird  a>  it  began  slowly  to  disapix-ar.  'WIk-ii 
the  last  black  s])cck  had  been  l(»t  to  \ icw,  Xet- 
tlcton.  roofed  to  the  s])ot  and  with  bulging  eyes, 
glared  at  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  lame 
crow  mystcriou'ly  vani'h.  It  seemcil  to  him 
that  there  mu't  be  a roofless,  tunnel-likc  j)assago 
on  the  to])  of  the  stone-wall  which  the  biril  had 
entered  !iml  where  it  gradually  disa])])cared  from 
'ight.  He  quiekl>-  put  on  his  ghi'sC' — for  he 
wa'  a little  near-sighted —ami  ga/.e<I  at  the  eourse 
the  l.ame  liird  had  taken,  but  he  'aw  nothing 
unu'inil.  A^ithout  'to])])ing  to  finish  slniving. 
but  wi])ing  the  lather  from  hi'  face,  he  drc'sed 
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luirriedly  and  "winged  liis  way"  to  tlio  myste- 
rious stone-wall.  He  mounted  it  and  walked 
along  the  top.  looking  care!'u!l>-  for  a long  chan- 
nel or  something  of  the  kind  which  the  lame 
crow  must  have  entered  in  order  to  make  its 
disa])i)earance.  He  discovered  nothing  of  the 
sort.  lie  continued  in  the  direction  which  the 
uncanny  bird  had  taken  and  smiled  as  the  clos- 
ing lines  of  Poe's  "Raven"  sj^rang  unbidden  to 
his  lips.  He  looked  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
and  peered  up  into  the  leafless  trees.  Not  a 
bird  was  to  be  seen,  save  one  screeching  blue- 
jay  and  a group  of  fighting  sparrows.  Being 
somewhat  persistent,  Xettleton  asked  the  jan- 
itor of  an  apartment-house  across  the  way  from 
the  mysterious  stone-wall,  if  he  ha<l  seen  the 
lame  crow  of  his  adventure.  He  then  described 
in  detail  the  strange  behavior  of  the  bird  of  ill 
omen.  X'o.  that  worthy  had  not  seen  a crow, 
lame  or  sounil.  for  several  days.  Xettleton 
shook  his  lieafl,  apologised  and  returned  to  his 
apartment,  where  he  resumed  his  customary 
tonsorial  activity. 

In  using  his  camera,  as  he  had  done  ever  since 
he  received  it.  Xettleton  had  cultivated  the 
faculty  of  observation.  OI)jccts  and  inciilents 
which  formerly  he  did  not  deem  worthy  of  notice 
now  attracted  and  held  his  attention.  He  had 
become  keenly  observant — a faculty  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  successful  C'amerist. 
Consecjuently,  on  the  following  morning,  as  he 
was  standing  at  his  bedroom-window  and  about 
to  Icegin  his  customary  facial  operation,  he  haj)- 
pened  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  stone-wall. 
What  flo  you  suppose  it  was  that  made  the 
razf)r  tremble  in  his  hand,  and  the  cold  shivers 
run  up  and  down  his  back?  His  friend,  the 
lame  crow,  starting  on  its  pilgrimage  along  the 
top  of  the  stone-wall!  Yes.  there  coidd  be  no 
mistake.  It  was  the  same  hobbling,  black 
crow  of  the  day  before.  Without  losing  a 
moment's  time,  Xettleton  rushed  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  got  his  motic)n-picture  camera, 
opened  the  window,  focused  at  fifty  feet — two 
hundred  or  infinity  would  have  been  better — 
wound  up  the  mechanism  anfl  j)resscd  down  the 
exposure-button.  He  breathed  a sigh  of  re- 
lief; for.  although  he  was  not  i)ersonally  on  the 
spot,  right  over  that  pesky  bird,  he  had  the  un- 
utterable joy  of  creating  first-hand,  irrefutable 
evidence  of  a profoundly  mysterious  incident. 
He  was  soon  on  his  way  to  an  expert  photo- 
finisher. If  all  went  well,  he  was  to  receive 
the  positive  film  for  projection  two  days  later. 
In  the  meantime,  he  maintained  a shary)  look- 
out for  his  friend,  the  lame  crow,  which,  how- 
ever, failed  to  appear.  Xo  doubt  it  had  met 
its  inevitable  fate — some  hungry  tomcat  or 


some  mischievous  boys  hail  seized  the  opiiortu- 
nity!  I'he  criiipled  crow  was  an  eas\'  jirey. 

A friend  of  X'ettleton's,  the  manager  of  a 
local  "movie"  house,  consented  to  have  the  film 
projected.  It  was  to  be  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
fourth  day  after  the  original  negative-film  had 
been  exposed.  Xettleton  had  invited  several 
expert  cameramen  and  a well-known  ornitholo- 
gist to  hear  his  remarkable  story  and  to  witness 
the  aeeomiianying,  irrefragable  jiroof  as  jiie- 
tured  on  the  screen.  To  Xettleton's  utter  dis- 
aiipointment,  the  juiy  failed  to  reach  a delinite 
verdict,  jiartly  because  the  ornithologist  was 
not  sure  that  the  moving  object  was  a crow, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  definition  was  not 
sufficiently  .sliarj)  to  determine  the  jirecise  charac 
ter  of  the  creature.  That  the  episode — as  re- 
corded by  the  motion-])icture  camera— was 
truthful  and  not  faked,  was  conceded  by  the 
camera-experts. 

Mystified  more  than  ever,  Xettleton  made 
no  further  attemjit  to  jirobe  the  matter.  He 
regarded  it  as  simplx-  unfathomable.  All  the 
same,  his  disappointment  did  not  ])revent  him 
from  keejung  an  eye  on  the  stone-wall  in  the 
usual  way. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the 
demonstration  at  the  “movie"  theatre,  as  X"et- 
tleton  was  aVjout  to  lather  his  face,  his  left  eye 
turned  in  the  general  direction  of  the  stone- 
wall. His  heart  gave  a big  thuni|)  and  he  felt 
his  hair  stand  on  cml.  'I'he  lame  crow  -or 
was  it  its  ghost? — had  suddenly  come  into  view, 
hobbling  along  its  favorite  course  on  the  toy)  of 
the  stone-wall ! With  a shout,  Xettleton  drojiped 
his  shaving-brush,  grabbed  his  coat,  rushed 
from  the  aiiartment.  down  the  stairs,  into  the 
street  and  bounded  across  the  little  ])ark.  In 
a few  seconds,  he  had  reached  the  stone-wall 
and  the  lame  crow.  He  nearly  droi)])ed  dead. 
It  was  not  a crow  he  had  seen,  or  an.x  thmg  like 
one!  It  was  the  top  of  a black  cap  with  a pointed 
visor  worn  by  a fourtcen-ycar-old  bo,\-  who.  hav- 
ing a eri])pled  leg.  was  hobliling  along  thi'  side- 
walk with  the  aid  of  a cruteh,  and  close  to  the 
sionc-irall . Xatnrally,  onl>-  the  to])  of  his  caj) 
was  visible  to  ])ersons  living  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  apartment-liouse  about  two  hundred  feet 
away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone-wall,  and 
by  flegrees  disa])peared  from  view  as  the  latter 
gradually  increased  in  height.  Xettleton  now 
understood  the  cause  of  the  illusion,  as  he  noted 
the  surroundings  and  observed  the  jerky  progress 
of  the  youtig  crij)f)lc  on  his  way  to  seliool.  The 
boy  was  a fairly  regular  attendant:  but  recently 
he  had  remained  at  home  several  days  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  and  this  circumstance  accounted 
for  the  temjiorary  absence  of  the  "lame  crow'’. 


The  Beauty  of  a New  England  Winter 

EDWARD  ELWELL  WHITING 


jo  up  into  nortliern  New  England 
such  weather  as  this,  and  winter 
looks  more  refreshing  and  pleasing 
tlian  it  does  at  the  corner  of  Tre- 
mont  aiifl  Boylston  streets,  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  You  don't  know  New  England 
at  all,  unless  you  go  out  into  the  country.  Berk- 
shire County,  and  other  country-counties,  will 
serve  as  well;  but  up  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  the  folks  who  live  in  the  cities  and 
villages  have  a way  of  reaching  out  to  winter 
and  welcoming  it.  They  bring  the  country  to 
Main  street.  That  is  good. 

New  England  is  a clean  country.  The  snow 
clings  like  balls  of  cotton  to  the  gray  limbs  of 
trees,  and  nods  and  swings  in  the  wind  like 
signals  set  for  a clear  track  toward  right  living. 
The  white  coverlet  of  snow  stretches  like  new 
sheets  spread  for  the  world  to  rest  and  dream. 
The  fir-trees  beckon  to  the  falling  snow  to  hurry. 
They  hohl  whispered  converse  with  the  winter- 
wind,  and  find  it  soft. 

Gray,  majestic  trees,  leafless  but  with  heart 
beating  slow'  in  tune  with  the  peace  of  winter, 
stand  like  symbols  of  the  giwvth  and  wdsdom  of 
nature.  The  venerable,  bearded  hills  stand  sen- 
tinel, rooted  beneath  the  cohl,  branching  tow'ard 
the  skies  and  Heaven  beyond.  They  extend 
like  highways  for  a climbing  philosophy  which 
mounts  ever  upwartl  through  the  centuries.  Or 
like  ladders  for  hope,  massed  phalanxes  of  faith. 

Nature  reaches  out  and  transmutes  with  the 
alchemy  of  winter  all  that  passes.  The  train 
creeps  into  the  city  railroad-station,  decked 
with  festoons  of  ice.  The  mark  of  wdntcr  clings 
to  it.  Tlie  locomotive-wheels  are  no  longer 
grim,  black  bits  of  machinery.  They  carry  the 
fairy  tracery  of  winter-magic,  decorations  con- 


ferred in  the  mysteries  of  fields  where  man  has 
stretched  the  lines  of  steel-rails,  but  which  are 
yet  fields  for  snow  and  ice  and  the  myriad  drifts 
built  by  winter-winds. 

Out  in  those  fields,  brown  grasses  and  weeds 
fringe  and  pattern  the  expanse  of  snow\  “Here 
we  are!’’  they  say,  “we  know  that  spring  will 
come,  and  then  we  must  go,  yielding  to  new 
youth.  But  for  now,  we  are  kin  and  part  of  the 
loveliness  of  nature.  We  are  part  of  the  soft 
beauty  of  creation.  We  are  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  world,  which  grows  forever.” 

And  the  river,  ice-roofed  and  still-surfaced, 
marks  its  place  with  the  unbrokenness  of  its 
level  spaces,  where  no  plant  lifts  its  brown  head. 
And  it  murmurs  in  a wdiisper  so  low  that  many 
do  not  hear  it — “Here  I am,  flowing  smoothly 
and  surely,  waiting.  You  do  not  see  me;  but 
I am  here  just  as  I was  when  you  saw  the  sun 
sparkle  upon  me,  and  my  ripples  flash  in  the 
beauty  of  summer.  But  I am  here;  and  I,  too, 
am  a part  of  life.  I am  kin  with  the  soul  of  the 
world;  sometimes  hidden  from  those  who  pass, 
but  forever  here.” 

And  the  sun,  with  his  magic  rays  that  deck 
the  dazzling  surface  of  the  snow — made  radiant 
by  boundless  myriads  of  sparkling  gems — dia- 
monds and  emeralds,  sapphires  and  rubies, 
creating  a vision  of  loveliness  that  ravishes  the 
eye  and  sends  the  soul  heavenward  towards  the 
divine  creator  and  the  almighty  architect.  And 
tlien  these  same  rays,  wliich  make  the  beautiful 
plays  of  light  and  shade  on  the  snow;  and  those 
long,  undulating  shadows  as  they  stretch  from 
behind  trees,  bushes  and  reeds  and  form  pic- 
tures that  attract  the  artist  of  the  brush  and 
camera. 

From  Whiting's  Column,  Boston  Herald. 


The  Renovation  of  Daguerreotypes 


PECIMENS  of  the  DaguciTeotype 
process  arc  things  wliich  not  infre- 
quently are  brought  by  customers 
to  a iiliotographic  studio  under  tlie 
quite  justifiable  belief,  on  the  part 
of  their  owners,  that  a i)hotogra[)hcr  necessarily 
knows  all  about  them  and  can  restore  them.  We 
are  afraid  that  this  confidence  is  not  always  well 
founded,  a.nil,  in  fact,  we  Imve  frequently  received 
from  jirofessinnal  photographers  sjiecimens  which 
were  alleged  to  be  I taguerrcotyjies,  whereas,  in 


fact,  they  were  collodion  glass  positives.  Failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  can  arise  only 
from  complete  ignorance  of  the  two  bygone 
processes.  For  the  specimens  themselves  are 
instantly  distinguishable.  The  Daguerreotype,  of 
course,  is  on  a metal  jilate,  whilst  the  collodion 
jiositive  is  on  glass.  Inasmuch  as  a jihotographer. 
for  his  own  sake,  will  not  wish  to  confess  his 
inability  to  do  what  is  possilile  in  the  way  of 
restoring  such  siiecimcns  as  these  as  have  faded, 
and  since,  moreover,  commissions  of  this  kind 
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frequently  lead  to  fairly  good  orders  for  copies 
in  the  shape  of  prints  or  enlargements,  we  may, 
j)erhai)s,  bring  together  a few  practical  notes  on 
the  methods  of  restoring.  There  is  no  special 
difficulty  in  the  work;  nevertheless,  it  should  he 
undertaken  at  the  owner's  risk.  Those  who  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  do  it  themselves  can  still 
obtain  the  services  of  professional  restorers  of 
these  plates. 

In  the  first  jjlace,  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
oneself  of  the  nature  of  the  specimen — Daguerreo- 
type or  collodion  ])ositive.  As  already  said,  the 
support  of  the  image  immediately  identifies  one 
or  the  other.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
two  classes  of  specimen  require  different  treat- 
ment, it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
collodion  positive  is  a much  more  fragile  and 
easily  damaged  thing,  the  collodion  film  becom- 
ing, in  many  cases,  almost  jjowdery  with  the 
lapse  of  time  so  that  a touch  of  the  finger  or  the 
slightest  friction  in  removing  a cover-glass  may 
damage  the  portrait  irretrievably.  When  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  specimen  consists  of  a col- 
lodion film  on  glass,  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to 
decline  any  attempt  at  renovation,  and  to  suggest 
to  the  customer  that  the  specimen  may  be  coi)ied 
and  reproduced  as  a print  or  enlargement  in,  say, 
the  platinum  or  carbon  process. 

In  the  case  of  a genuine  Daguerreotype,  on 
the  other  hand,  restoration  does  not  call  for  a 
great  amount  of  skill.  A very  little  practice  with 
one  or  two  old  plates,  such  as  often  can  be  picked 
iq)  for  a small  sum  in  shops  selling  small  miscel- 
laneous second-hand  goods,  is  jrecessary  in  order 
to  become  adept  in  the  work.  Two  different 
])rocesses  are  employed.  In  one,  the  Daguerreo- 
type is  treated  with  a weak  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide;  in  the  other,  devised  and  recommended 
by  Mr,  W.  E.  Debenham,  the  ]>late  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  We  believe  that  both 
processes  are  equally  effective;  but  as  our  ex- 
perience has  been  confined  to  the  former  we  will 
deal  with  the  jwactical  details  of  it. 

The  metal  jdate,  having  been  removed  from  its 
case,  and  any  i)art  ides  of  paper  binding  removed 
from  the  back,  the  first  thing  is  to  remove  any 
dust  on  the  surface  by  rinsing  under  a gentle 
stream  of  water  from  the  tap.  Although  the 
Dagnerreotyj)e  image  cannot  be  rubbed  off  by 
ordinary  means,  the  sj^ecimen  can  be  easily 
scratched,  even  by  the  use  of  a f)rn.sh.  The  sur- 
face is  now  flowed  over  several  times  with 
industrial  methylated  spirit;  that  si)irit  is  free 
of  mineral  naphtha,  d'he  ordinary  methylatc'd 
si)irit  of  the  drug-store  should  not  be  used;  if  the 
industrial  sj)irit  is  not  rea<lily  obtainable,  the 
much  more  exj)cnsi\'e  sj)irit  of  wine  is  used — a 
(luite  small  (luantity  being  required. 


The  plate  is  now  placed  in  water,  and  in  another 
dish  a weak  .solution  of  ])otassinm  cyanide  is 
j)repared.  A definite  strength  for  this  latter  can- 
not be  s])ecified,  owing  to  the  differing  degrees  of 
purity  of  commercial  cyanide.  A ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  commercial  cyanide  is  made  and 
a few  drops  of  this  stock  added  to  an  ounce  or 
two  of  water  in  the  dish.  This  working  solution 
may  then  be  strengthened  as  is  found  necessary 
t)y  adding,  a few  drojjs  at  a time,  more  of  the 
stock  solution.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
addition  slioidd  on  no  account  be  made  to  the 
bath  while  the  ])late  is  immersed  in  it;  the  further 
cyanide  should  be  dropped  into  a graduate,  the 
bath  ])oured  back  into  the  latter  and  then  re- 
apjjlied  to  the  plate.  The  action  of  this  solution 
is  gradually  to  remove  the  tarnish  which  has 
caused  the  so-called  “fading”  of  the  picture.  At 
the  .same  time  the  action  must  not  be  overdone, 
since  the  cyanide,  if  given  sufficient  time,  will 
act  uj)on  the  picture  itself.  As  soon  as  the  picture 
is  seen  to  be  cleared,  the  plate  is  well  rinsed  back 
and  front  under  the  tap,  and  now  requires  only 
to  be  dried  and  reidaced  in  its  frame.  Drying, 
however,  is  an  operation  which  requires  to  be 
done  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of 
streaks  or  lines  which  would  deface  the  picture. 
The  most  convenient  source  of  heat  for  the 
purpose  is  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner,  as  supplied 
for  chemical  laboratories,  fitted  with  a rose  cap, 
and  thus  giving  a ring  of  minute  gas-flames  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  plate  is  held  by  a 
pair  of  pliers  at,  say,  the  lower  left  corner,  and 
allowed  to  drain  for  a minute  or  two  while  per- 
fectly still.  The  to])  corner  is  now  brought  gradu- 
ally over  the  burner,  and,  as  the  plate  shows  signs 
of  drying,  it  is  slowly  raised  so  that  the  drying 
jjrocceds  evenly  downwards.  The  object  is  to 
obtain  a regular  rate  of  drying  diagonally  across 
the  plate,  thus  avoiding  markings  or  lines.  It  then 
only  remains  to  bind  the  plate  with  its  original 
cover-glass,  using  a good  lantern-slide  binding- 
strij)  or  a thin,  tough,  jjlain  paper  in  conjunction 
with  ordinary  starch-paste.  British  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHA'  is  the  ideal  rccording- 
])rocess.  One  of  its  strongest  claims  in  this  re- 
.spect,  which  should  appeal  in  particular  to  the 
amateur  photograjiher,  is  that  it  enables  him,  with 
the  very  minimum  of  effort,  to  obtain  records  of 
many  of  the  passing  incidents  of  everyday  life, 
which  will  afford  pleasure  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  his  friends,  to  contemplate  later  on;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  may  have  intrinsic  value 
as  ])ictorial  compositions. 

Onlooker,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Simple  Rules  to  Make  Good  Copies 


copying  of  jihotographs  is  a suh- 
•t  that  doesn't  get  a great  deal 
attention  from  writers  on  i>lioto- 
ijihic  snhjeets.  and  it  is  a profit- 
Ic  braneh  of  tlie  ]iliotogra]>lier's 
Inisiness  that  fails  to  arouse  general  enthnsiasni. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  jrlain  to 
see.  The  man  who  handles  the  camera  j)refers 
to  work  with  animate  snhjeets.  To  him,  there 
is  no  thrill  in  jiroducing  a fine  eo])y-negative. 
But  there  is  at  least  one  man  in  the  studio  who 
could  enjoy  making  fine  eo]),v-negatives.  He  is 
the  man  who  is  interested  onl\-  in  technical 
cjuality — the  j)rinter.  Or  in  studios  where  there 
is  also  a darkroom-man.  he  may  he  the  man  who 
can  he  made  a copy-exi)ert. 

One  often  hears  the  remark  that  there  are  no 
rules  to  make  copies — that  sto]i-values  are  so 
greatly  changed  hecause  of  the  hcllows-extensions 
neces.sary  for  copying  that  exjiosurcs  are  difficult 
to  judge.  Here  is  a rule,  however,  which  if  fol- 
lowed will  practically  eliminate  uncertainty  and 
enstire  correct  ex]50surcs  for  any  copy  that  is 
to  he  made,  d'he  first  reciuiremcnt  is  a uniform 
light  and  this  is  possihle  only  with  artificial  light. 

The  camera  should  have  a fairly  long  hcllows- 
draw.  aiifl.  if  it  is  not  mounteil  on  a regular  co])y- 
ing-stand.  it  can  at  least  lie  used  on  a table  with 
the  coj)y-hoard  on  a track  so  that  the  copy  will 
always  he  parallel  with  the  grounilglass. 

The  lights  are  then  ])laced  at  each  side  of  the 
copy-hoard  with  the  light  directed  on  the  co]>y 
at  an  angle  of  f.>°  from  each  side.  This  should 
not  ])roduce  reflections  and  should  overcome 
graininess  that  is  usually  seen  when  the  co])>'  is 
lighted  from  one  side.  An  absolute  ride  can  not 
he  given  for  the  jilacing  of  lights,  hut  if  the  ojier- 
ator  of  the  camera  will  jilace  his  head  directly  in 
front  of  the  lens  he  can  detect  the  source  of  a 
reflection  or  uneven  illumination  and  remetly  it 
by  slightly  changing  the  }>osition  of  the  lights. 

Next  in  imiiortance  is  the  exjiosnre.  To 
U'e  a rule  for  exiio-nre.  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine upon  a stoj)  that  can  he  used  for  all  copy- 
work.  If  that  stop  is  F 8 and  the  lens  has  a frical 
length  of  If)  inches,  it  means  that  the  diameter 
of  the  V 8 stop  is  one-iughth  of  ten  inches.  Kx- 
tend  the  bellows  to  20  inches  and  the  same  stop 
would  he  one-sixteenth  of  the  focal  length,  so  that 
the  stop  would  have  a value  of  F 10  instead  of 
F 8 and  for  every  point  lictween  10  and  2f)  inches 
the  value  of  the  stop  would  he  different. 

Measure  the  exact  diameter  of  the  stoj)  you 
have  decided  can  he  used  for  all  copy-work;  and 
on  a plain  rule,  or  a yardstick  on  which  you 
have  glued  a strip  of  white  paper,  m<>asure  off 


and  mark  spaces,  each  siiace  being  exactly 
('(jual  to  the  diameter  of  your  stop.  The 
spaces  should  then  he  numbered  consecutively 
from  one  to  the  end  of  the  rule.  If  >'our  rule 
has  been  marked  correctly  and  you  arc  using  a 
10-ini'h  lens  with  an  F 8 sto]>,  when  your  camera 
front  lias  been  drawn  out  to  ID  inches,  the  distance 
from  groundglass  to  lens  will  measure  exactly 
8 on  your  scale.  If  drawn  out  to  the  point 
marked  11  on  your  scale,  it  indicates  that  the 
sto])  at  that  extension  will  have  a value  of  F I 1 
and  if  drawn  out  to  1(1,  your  stoj)  will  have  a value 
of  F 1(1.  Your  scale  is  simjily  marked  ofl’  in 
standard  stop-diameters  instead  of  inches,  and 
you  have  only  to  measure  from  groundglass  to 
lens  when  you  are  ready  to  make  an  ex])osure  to 
determine  what  value  the  standard  sto])  has  at 
the  ])articular  camcra-extensioTi  use<l. 

Now  to  determine  the  correct  exiiosure  is 
equally  sinqilc,  once  a few  tests  have  been  made; 
and  anyone  wlio  does  copi  ing  will  he  glad  to  do 
this  much  to  save  time  ami  trouble,  d'hc  stoji- 
vahies  which  theoretically  double  the  exposure 
are  F 8.  11.  1(1.  22.  .‘?2.  hi,  (H.  91)  and  128.  If 
after  making  your  tests  you  flml  tliat  the  correct 
exiiosure  at  1 1 on  your  scale,  indicating  a sto]>- 
valuc  of  F II,  is  1(1  sccomls,  you  know  that  the 
ex{)osure  at  8 would  he  .i  sccomls,  at  1(1.  20 
sccomls,  at  22,  40  seconds  and  so  on.  rhese 
ex])osures  will  he  jiractically  standard  at  all  limes 
so  long  as  th(‘  same  source  of  artificial  light  is 
useil,  ami  it  will  he  found  very  ea.sy  to  estimate 
cx])osures  m hen  the  camera-extension  comes  in 
between  any  of  these  markings  on  your  scali-. 

'I'his  may  seem  to  he  a little  trouble  on  first 
reading;  hut  when  one  considers  how  difficult 
it  is  to  estimate  exiiosurc  without  some  such 
sim])le  method  of  caleulating  the  value  of  stojis, 
the  ])lan  we  have  outlined  will  he  a])preeiated. 
For  some  eojiy-work,  ordinary  films  or  jilates 
will  answer;  hut  if  the  original  is  yellowed  with 
age  or  stained,  an  orthochromatic  or  jianchro- 
matic  film  or  plate  and  a filter  will  ])roduce  a 
better  ronlt.  In  using  filters  ami  iianehromatic 
films  for  copies  that  contain  color,  the  same  rules 
that  a])j)ly  to  iihoiograpldng  the  subject  direct 
will  also  aj)))ly  in  cojii  ing. 

1 o obtain  a clean  eojiy  of  a staineil  or  >cllowe(l 
jirint  every  trace  rif  the  stain,  which  would  he 
accentuated  by  using  an  ordinary  jilate  or  film, 
can  he  removerl  by  iming  an  ortliochrom.it  ic  or 
jianchromatic  film  or  plate  and  a yellow  filter. 
The  filter,  however,  must  he  tlarker  than  the 
stain  and  should  he  one  of  the  Wratten  K series. 
Kl,  K2,  or  K."!,  or  if  the  stain  is  a dark  \ ellow 
the  'Wratten  fr.  Sft/'lio-Lif/ht. 


A Photographer  in  Bermuda 

LIVINGSTON  STEBBINS 


F you  liave  only  a week  at  your 
disposal,  at  any  time  from  winter  to 
spring,  and  yon  are  a pictorialist, 
let  Bermuda  be  your  objective.  It 
is  a crescent-shaped  island  posses- 
sion of  the  British  Empire,  lying  only  two  days’ 
sail  southeast  of  New  York  City,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  cross-current,  choppy  seas, 
which  led  Mark  Twain  to  say  that  the  trip  was 
like  “going  through  Purgatory  to  Paradise.’’ 
But  if  the  ocean  be  rough,  the  journey  is  brief, 
with  cold  weather  the  first  day  (if  yon  go  in 
our  mid-winter),  mild  the  second,  and  warm 
on  the  morning  of  your  arrival. 

Palm-  and  cedar-trees  will  wave  yon  a welcome, 
and  bougainvillea  and  poinscttia  will  add  color 
and  warmth  to  your  recei)tion.  The  sun  will, 
in  all  probability,  shine  upon  you  from  a clear 
or  slightly  cloud-flecked  sky,  four  out  of  five 
days  being  free  of  rain,  although  some  of  the 
others  may  bring  fleeting  showers  of  an  hour 
or  two  in  duration. 

Bermuda  is  a coral  mountaiu-jjeak  projected 
through  iridescent  emerald  and  sap[)hire  waters, 
and,  l)eing  only  two  miles  wide  at  most,  although 
twenty  long,  is  cooled  by  the  xLtlantic's  breezes 
when  the  least  air  is  stirring,  with  the  temper- 
ature usually  ranging  from  70  to  75  degrees  by 
day  and  from  (!t)  to  (>5  by  night. 

The  iidialntants  number  al)Out  twenty  thou- 
sand in  all,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  intelligent, 
courteous  and  obliging  blacks,  while  the  other, 
and  dominant,  third  is  made  up  half  and 
half,  let  us  say,  of  pt>rmanent  English  (British) 
residents  and  travelers  largely  American.  The 
latter  half  are  entertained  by  the  former  half,  who 
act  as  sh()])-kec|)ers,  boarding-house  and  hotel 
j)r(^[)rietors,  and  in  other  ac((uisitive  but  not 
iii((iiisitive  caj)acities.  Tlie  coin  of  the  realm 
is  the  sovereign,  luit  the  American  dollar  is  recog- 
nised and  receiver!  in  the  best  financial  circles 
witli  equal  cordiality  and  aplomb. 

Nature  has  had  time  so  far  (uj)  to  the  moment 
of  tile  last  of  my  several  visits)  to  lay  a soil  only 
about  three  feet  thick  upon  the  foundation 
which  the  coral  insects  have  been  laboring  for 
several  hnndreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  raise 
for  nnapiireciative  man’s  habitation  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  which  is  by  no  means  shal- 
low out  here — six  hundred  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Nnrih  Carolina,  and  two  liundreil  miles  out 
beyond  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  the  shi]>  has 
crossed  in  its  voyage.  When,  then,  you  want 
to  build  a house,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  scrape 


away  the  dirt,  excavate  the  cellar  by  digging 
out  the  coral  rock,  which  can  be  sawed  up  like 
wood  into  blocks  for  the  walls  of  your  cottage 
and  into  tiles  for  its  roof — and  there  you  are! 
If  you  want  a road, — and,  of  course,  you  do — 
scrape  again,  and  a white,  hard,  well-drained, 
coral  road  is  before  you,  with  no  need  of  side- 
walks beside  the  way.  And  a reasonable  width 
will  do,  even  to  accommodate  pedestrians,  for 
here,  at  last,  is  a land  without  automobiles, 
which  are  barred  by  law.  Nor  is  there  a rail- 
road or  street-car  iii  this  enchanted  island — 
your  own  stout  legs  applied  to  your  own  feet 
or  to  bicycle-pedals  being  the  only  modes  of 
locomotion  aside  from  horsedrawn  carriages. 
Bicycle-riding  is  popular,  and  above  no  one’s 
dignity. 

It  is  into  such  a scene  that  the  pictorialist 
is  invited  to  enter.  Three  days  will  suffice, 
if  need  be — requiring  an  absence  of  only  seven 
from  New  York.  A day  on  the  northern  tip 
of  the  island-crescent,  at  quaint  Old-World 
St.  George’s  (the  original  settlement);  another 
to  round  out  the  southern  dip  and  curve,  includ- 
ing fascinating  Paget,  and  a day  in  the  middle 
and  widest  part  of  the  island,  which  contains 
Hamilton,  the  little  metropolis  and  the  seat  of 
the  island  government — these  three  days  will 
serve  to  whet  your  ajjpetite  and  to  induce  the 
resolve  to  come  again  less  hurriedly,  so  that 
you  may  then  cultivate  the  benign  spirit  of  re- 
pose and  indulge  in  that  elegant  leisure  essential 
to  the  best  pictorial  composition. 

But  with  waving  palms,  glowing  poinsettia, 
rambling  bougainvillea,  winding  white  roads 
bordered  by  even  whiter  houses,  often  quaintly 
placed,  blacks  anil  whites  mingled  as  you  will 
for  the  animate  human  touches,  clear  or  clouded 
skies  according  to  your  patience  or  watchfulness, 
and  withal  an  Old  World  atmosphere  and  back- 
ground for  the  ]>erfect  setting  of  your  pictures — • 
need  I say  more? 

Perhaps,  in  a i)ractical  way  for  your  prospec- 
tive trij),  this:  Two  steamshij)-lines,  the  Royal 

Mail  and  the  Furness,  enable  you  to  sail  from 
New  York  any  Wednesday  or  Saturday.  If 
you  fear  mol  de  mcr,  the  “Araguaya’’  of  the 
Royal  Mail  line  will  give  greatest  assurance  of 
stability  and  comfort,  if  I cannot  say  ])leasure, 
for  it  is  much  the  largest  boat,  a real  ocean- 
liner  which  is  in  trans-Atlantic  service  for  part 
of  each  year.  The  fare  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  round  trip.  As 
for  lodgings,  there  is  a wide  range  of  price. 
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location  aTui  accoininodation.  costinii  from 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a week  ni)  to  seventy 
or  one  hundred,  if  you  must  have  the  most 
Inxnrions  and  the  very  highe.st-]u-iced.  Tliese 
latter  caravansaries  are  the  fashionahle  hotels 
of  Hamilton,  and  have  the  ailditional  disadvan- 
tage of  central  locatitni  in  the  largest  town  on 
the  island.  Far  better,  say  I.  to  lodge  in 
heautifnl  Paget  (which  is  not  a town  at  all. 
hut  a ])arish  of  scattered  cottages),  just  across 
the  harbor,  which  is  ])licd  hy  the  llamilton- 
Paget  ferry  every  half-hour  or  so.  at  a cost  of  a 
dime.  But  if  you  wish  still  greater  isolation, 
it  is  not  far  to  seek;  for  each  of  the  island's  nine 
]iarishes  has  its  hotel  or  hoarding-house  accom- 
modations. For  reaching  more  distant  j)oints. 
carriages  with  ilrivers  are  available  at  a dollar 
an  hour,  or  seven  or  eight  dollars  for  the  day. 
Bicycles  can  he  had  by  the  hour,  day  or  week. 

But  the  most  fascinating  ])astime  is  walking — 
with  a camera.  I ])  and  down  the  winding 
roads,  which  lead  you  along  the  coral-sanded 
shores  and  over  the  gently-slo])ing  hills,  with 
their  little  valleys  in  between — all  these  vistas, 
didy  interspersed  with  white  cottages  (always  the 
white  coral  cottages i.  patches  of  semi-tropical 
foliage  and  flowers.  overtoj)ped  by  ])ahns  and 
cedars,  will,  you  may  be  sure,  give  you  jiause 
and — pictures,  d'he  light  is  bright,  the  shadows 
sharp,  the  houses  and  roads  brilliant,  the  radiant 
sky  inclined  to  blend  com])Ictely  on  yonr  jihoto- 
graphic  ])latcs  with  the  coral  whiteness  of  cot- 
tage-roofs— l)ut  let  me  give  more  s])ccificall>' 
my  own  jihotographic  procedure. 

I took  with  me  a 4 x .5  revolving-back  Hraflex. 
with  a Ic  Zeiss-Tes^ar  lens  of  Tj/s-inch  focal 
length.  'I'he  platC'  were  Standard  Orthonon. 
and.  as  1 invariably  n-ed  a three-time  filter, 
the  exposure  was  one-fifth  of  a second  (or  drfip 
the  curtain  at  F <S  for  the  average  view,  ram- 


taining  cottages,  foliage,  landscaiies;  or  F 11  at 
one-fifth  of  a second  for  sea  and  shore  \ istas. 
With  roll-films  my  coin])anion  found  one-1  wenty- 
fifth  of  a second  at  F /.).(•  was  the  right  cx])osnre 
with  a fi\e-timc  film-filter.  One  snrely  needs 
a filter  to  get  the  best  results;  for  althongh  the 
light,  which  seems  over-bright  to  the  eye,  con- 
tains a good  deal  of  red  and  yellow  rays,  the 
scenes  arc  contrasty  and  hav(‘  to  lie  toned  down 
b\-  a three-time  filter  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
foliage,  maintain  a sky-tone,  and  subdue  the 
vhitc  liouses  and  roads.  If,  however,  you 
desire  to  do  without  one.  the  ex])osurcs  should 
be  the  same  as  indicated  liy  the  average  cxjiosure- 
metcr  at  40  degrees  of  latitude  for  the  month 
in  which  the  island  is  visited.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  plates  must  be  soft,  that  is.  fairl,\' 
thin,  if  enlargements  are  to  be  ma<lc.  I en- 
larged with  a soft  lens  (Port-Land  Spencer) 
sto])pcd  to  F 8. 

And  if  yon  want  ex])crt  ad\icc  and  iiractical 
suggestion,  go  to  sec  (Mr.  Weiss,  who  k('c])s  a 
sho])  of  i)hotograi)hic  su])|)lies  in  Hamilton. 
He  is  a very  court('ons  and  obliging  gcnthmian, 
who  was  for  years  in  Newport.  Rhode  Island, 
until  obliged  to  go  to  Bermnda  permanently 
for  his  health.  He  is  a ])ictorial  ])hotogi'a])her 
of  long  ex])cricnce  and  large  success,  as  the  i)ic- 
tures  he  has  on  exhibition,  made  under  widcl\' 
varied  comlitions  of  liglit  and  atmosjihcrc.  will 
show.  He  will  do  excellent  development  for  yon 
if  instruct  ions  arc  given  as  to  the  density  re(|inred; 
and  since  >ou  can  with  confidenct'  be  referi-ecl  to 
him.  IK)  further  admonition  or  connsel  neecl 
hi're  be  set  down. 

Into  no  i)lace  so  <|naintly  unlike  home  and  into 
no  si)ot  so  alluring  in  semi-troj)ieal  jiictorial  ])os- 
sibilitics  can  >’ou  in  onr  midwinter  season  be  so 
(|nickly  transplanted,  and  -o  regretfully  b<-  ii|)- 
rootcil  from,  as  Bermuda. 


TIIF.  IiIH<II-TKEE 
\V.  II.  C.  PILLSIJUKY 
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EDITORIAL 

III 

The  Genre-Subject  and  its  Settinf^ 

There  is.  perliaps.  no  lirancli  in  ])hoto,<>- 
raphy  tliat  j)rosonts  so  infinite  a variety  of 
jileasing  sufijeets  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords 
so  liigli  a degree  of  i)leasure  and  satisfaetion  to 
the  amateur  as  genre-wajrk.  To  l>e  sure,  jior- 
traiture  ealls  for  the  aijplication  of  knowleilge, 
training  and  exjierienee  of  tlie  higliest  order, 
also  for  special  personal  ciualifieations.  It  is. 
therefore,  generally  regarded  as  the  most  ditfieult 
of  all  ])hotograj)hic  endeavor.  Hut  genrc-j)liotog- 
raphy.  with  motives  that  are  either  spontaneous 
or  suggested  by  the  artist,  j^resents  peculiar  and 
often  unforeseen  difficulties,  to  meet  which  a 
high  degree  of  technical  skill.  ])atienee  and  tact, 
in  adilition  to  a sound  and  jiraetical  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  eomj)ositi(jn,  is  neeessar>'.  To 
make  elahf)rate  j)rc])arations  for  a promising 
theme  would  mean  to  dej)rive  the  prospective 
picture  of  its  j)rinci])al  charms,  namely.  s])on- 
taneity,  naturalness,  simplicity-  and  convict  ion. 
And  while  engaged  in  securing  a haj)py  and  telling 
arrangement,  the  artist  should  be  aided  by  favor- 
al)le  lighting-conditions  and  trampiil  surround- 
ings. If  fli>turbing  influences  should  exist  and 
impair  the  success  of  the  artist's  labors,  it  may 
not  be  j)ossible  to  dui)lieate  the  original,  attrac- 
tive theme:  whereas  a relatively  traiiciuil  one  with 
an  afhilt  model  holding  an  easy  j>ose — such  as 
“Trouble",  the  j)ieture  accorded  the  second  prize 
in  our  indoor-genre  eomj)etition.  reproflueed  on 
another  page — can  be  re-posed  without  great 
effort.  To  the  uninformed  or  inexj)erieneed  be- 
holder of  Dr.  Kilmer's  brilliantly  successful 
picture.  "Having  a Ride  ",  on  a succeeding 
page,  the  performance  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a-' f)ciated  with  great  technical  difficulties, 
becan>e  of  the  sim])licity  ami  gracefulness  that 
rlistinguish  it.  ^ct.  aj)pearances  are  often  ilc- 
ceptive.  If  lighting-conditions  are  favorable 
to  the  employment  of  a mirror  reflex  ramcra 
— dispensing  with  trij>od  or  other  firm  snj)port  - 
the  i)lu)tographer''  attentir)U  i-  usually  con- 
centrated on  the  model  and  t)ftcn  without  any 
regard  for  the  setting  which  7nay  include  ])romi- 
nent  architectural  linc^.  horizontal  anri  vertical. 

I he  coii'er|uence  is  that  the  \ crtical  and  hori- 
zontal line^  of  the  j)ir  ture  are  greatly  rfistorted  a 
fault  which  no  amount  of  trimming  can  rectify  . 


unless  the  .setting  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  such  a 
I)rocedure  may  spoil  the  ])ieture.  If  the  photog- 
rapher  cannot  compose  his  picture  and  make 
the  ex]M)sure,  withotd  ini])eriling  the  aeciirac-y-  of 
the  architectural  lines  of  the  room,  he  can  do 
one  of  two  thing.s — place  a screen  behind  tlu' 
model  or  models.  com|detely  concealing  those 
tell-tale  lines,  or  rest  the  camera  on  a firm  sui)- 
port,  using  the  tri|)od  or  a table. 

Probably,  the  most  brilliaid  demonstration 
of  successful  indoor-photography  of  animate(l 
objects  with  the  use  of  a.  reflex  ea.mera  is  the 
superbly  illustrated  article  by  Kate  Heeht 
which  ap])cared  in  Piioto-Eh.\.  March,  191  t. 
only  the  subjects  wc-re  animals  instead  of 
children.  Mi.ss  Hecht's  article  is  recommended 
heartily-  to  all  readers  interested  in  indoor 
gen  re-work. 

fienre-j)hotogra])hy  in  the  o])en.  however,  is 
less  exacting,  and  the  element  of  light  ami  the 
working-facilities,  in  general,  are  more  favorable 
to  suece.ss.  All  the  .same,  the  setting  of  an 
alluring  genre  is  often  overlookecl.  and  the  in- 
stances are  numerous  where,  even  here,  care- 
lessness ill  this  respect  preventeil  an  artistic 
ljhotogra])hie  ])erformanee.  Work  on  the  nega- 
tive was  then  resorted  to.  and  a wretcheil- 
looking  background  was  transformed  into  om- 
of  a different  ami  harmonious  character.  hat 
f)riginally  was  the  work  of  the  catm-rist.  was 
rei)laced  by  the  hamliwork  of  a skillcil.  ])rofcs- 
sional  retoucher.  Hid  the  Editor  declines  to 
meidion  names. 

.^oon  the  camerist  will  be  snaii'-hoot ing  his 
y-oung  friends  in  the  act  of  fishing  or  jiicking 
wild-flowcrs.  where  the  background  will  be  free 
of  the  eidangling  alliances  mentioned  jirevioiisly 
on  this  ]iage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  pay- 
attention  to  the  setting.  It  shouhl  be  enn- 

sistent.  harmonious  and  jileasing.  Eater,  the 
young  ])coj)le  will  be  seen  engaged  in  various 
riutdoor  gaTues  and  s))orts.  and.  in  his  eagerness 
to  cajiturc  a thrilling  incident,  the  camerist  may- 
disregard  the  immediate  surroundings.  |iar- 
ticiilarly-  the  background.  If  the  latter  con- 
tain objectionable  and  unavoidable  fcaturi-s 
a clo'C-up  ])hotogra])h  made  with  a high-s|)ccd 
lens  at  full  ojiening  may-  exert  a gratefully 
subordinating  influence;  or.  if  sharply-  dcliiic- 
atcil.  they-  can  lie  altered  in  the  ncgati\c. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Ilonorahlc  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honoral)le  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  PhotO“Eha  Mag.azi.nb,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  i)hotographic  books  listed  on  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  mamifactnrer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Mag.v- 
ziNE,  or  in  Ijooks.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plied with  by  tlie  contestant. 


Rules 

1 . This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  ])hotographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  repre.sent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  .sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  jirints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  shoidd  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  permis.sible. 

4.  klach  j>rint  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
addre.ss,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separatch/,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  len.s,  stop 
used,  exposure,  develojicr,  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  rcturn-])ostage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  I’rints  receiving  ju-izes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  ])roperty  of  I’iioto-Era  Magazine,  nidess 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  ]>revent  the  photog- 
rai)her  from  disposing  of  other  jjriuts  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

(i.  l'usncce.s.sful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
returu-|)ostage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
rerpie-st . 

7.  Prints  should  lie  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  jiackages 
may  be  .sent  by  exiiress,  ])re])aid. 

H.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  i)rizes 
within  a twelve-mouth  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
)>rizes  in  this  coni])etition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Indoor- Genres 
Closed  December  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

Second  Prize:  C.  Ulrich  if.  S.zn. 

Third  Prize:  Jared  Gardner. 

Ilonorahlc  Mention:  F.  E.  Bronson;  Cornelia  Clarke; 
Mrs.  Wilfred  E.  Clark;  Albert  II.  Dockery;  Alexander 
Alurray;  Alice  J.  Platt;  J.  Herbert  Saunders;  Edgar  S. 
Smith. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 

“ Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  29. 

“ Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“ Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31 . 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 

We  are  eager  to  make  the.se  competitions  of  jiractical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
.serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  mu.st  have 
the  necessary  information.  Send  for  our  data-blanks. 
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HAVING  A RIDE 


FIRST  PRIZE — IXDOOR-GEXRES 


DR.  T.  IV.  KIE.MER 


■System  in  Bromide-Printing 

.\lthough  at  first  sipht  bromide-printing,  orperliaps 
more  correctly  printing  upon  papers  tliat  ref|uire  de- 
velopment, may  appear  to  be  a very  .simple  process, 
it  affords  almost  nnlimited  opportunities  ff>r  total  or 
partial  failure,  says  The  BrUixh  Journal  editorially. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  of  average  intelligence  to 
master  the  details  of  expo>ure  and  develofiment ; but  it 
is  rpiite  a different  matter  when  it  Cf)mes  to  reproducing 
upon  paper  anything  like  the  full  .scale  of  tones  which  is 
found  in  a good  negative.  It  may  l>e  contenrled  that 
there  is  no  recognised  standard  of  rpiality  in  negatives; 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  l)c  assumeri  that  a 
negative  which  e.xhibits  full  detail  in  the  highlights  with 
as  much  shadow-rletail  as  the  producer  wishe-  to  appear 
in  the  shadows,  while  possessing  sufficient  density  to 
give  a satisfactory  color  by  deveh)pment  alone,  will 
satisfy  most  phototTaphers.  The  rpiestion  now  to  be 
considered  is  the  selection  of  a paper  which  will  give 
the  desired  print  from  the  type  of  negative  which  any 


particular  worker  regards  as  .sati.sfactory.  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  .select  such  a iiajier  from  the  hundreds  of  varie- 
ties now  offered. 

The  effect  of  such  a bewildering  variety  of  pai)ers 
seems  to  be  that  of  unsettling  the  mind  of  the  worker, 
who  finds  that  with  one  grade  he  can  obtain  gooil  prints 
from  negatives  which  he  considers  as  rather  ))oor  in 
quality,  but  his  good  negatives  give  rather  harsh  results. 
If  another  grade  had  been  tried  a totally  different 
conclusion  might  have  been  arrived  at,  and  so  hun- 
dreds of  photographers  wander  through  the  desert  of 
perplexity  during  the  whole  of  their  career  without 
finding  satisfaction. 

There  is.  fortunately,  a comparatively  easy  method 
to  ascertain  the  caj)abilitics  of  any  sample  f)f  bromide 
or  similar  paper;  it  is  b.v  using  a step-wedge.  For  our 
purpose  a step-wedge  mav  take  the  form  of  an  ordinarv 
X oYl  drv-plate  of  ordinarv  rapidity  which  has  been 
exposed  in  .strip.s  in  the  same  way  as  when  making  a strip 
test  with  a negative,  but  withoTit  n negative.  F,ach 
strip  may  be  half  an  inch  witle,  and  if  the  series  runs  the 


l.‘)l 


narrow  way  of  the  plate,  twelve  strips  can  be  obtained. 
The  ratio  of  exposure  between  the  successive  strips  may 
be  chosen  so  as  to  give  a steep  or  shallow  gradation,  that 
is  to  say,  exposures  may  be  given  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  4,  8, 
and  so  on,  or  of  1,  1^,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  or  even  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a negative  which  .ap- 
pears like  a Venetian  blind  with  the  laths  gradually 


step-exposures  at  right  angles  to  those  on  the  plate. 
If  these  are  given  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  4,  and  8,  we  shall 
have  four  graduated  strips,  in  each  of  which  any  given 
degree  of  density  has  shifted  its  position  to  one  lower 
down  the  scale  with  the  successive  exposures.  If  we 
wish  to  compare  two  papers  for  rapidity  only,  we  place 
strips  of  each  side  by  side  and  expose  and  develop  as  if 


TKOUIiLE  C.  UI.KICH  J.  .S.ZN. 

SECOND  PRIZE — INDOOR-GENRES 


increasing  in  density  from  one  end  to  the  other.  After 
exposure,  llie  plate  should  Ite  develojK'd  in  a safe  light, 
using  a non-staining  developer,  until  no  further  reduc- 
tion of  silver  takes  j)lace,  when  it  must  be  fixed 
I lioroughly  .so  that  it  will  not  change  color  snbse(|uently. 
We  have  now  an  instrunicnl  with  which  we  can  gain 
some  useful  information.  We  may  find,  for  example, 
that  the  normal  ])aper  of  one  maker  gives  a harder 
result  than  the  “contrasty”  of  another,  and  so  forth. 

A conveniimt  way  to  use  our  “wedge”  is  to  place  a 
full-sized  ])ieee  of  the  pajier  to  be  tested  behind  it  in  an 
ordinary  ]>rinl ing-frame,  and  to  make  another  series  of 


they  were  on  the  same  paper.  It  is  then  quite  easy  to 
see  the  necessary  variation  to  be  made  in  ex])osure  when 
actually  printing.  It  m.ay  avoid  annoyance,  or  even 
loss,  if  new  batches  of  paper  are  tested  in  this  way. 
We  have  found  a variation  in  the  speed  in  the  ratio  of 
1 to  2’ 2 in  two  gross  packets  of  paper  of  the  same 
brand,  the  same  grade,  and  purchased  at  the  same  time, 
the  ennilsion-nmnliers  only  being  different. 

The  real  value  in  this  system  of  testing  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  capabilities  of  any  [laper  are  displayed  in 
a much  clearer  w.ay  than  is  possible  by  making  trial- 
prints  from  an  ordinary  negative.  If  we  te.st  two  papers 
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PEACHES  AND  CREAM  JARED  GARDNER 

THIRD  PRIZE — INDOOR-GENRES 


and  find  that  on  one  we  ran  discern  ten  gradations  l>e- 
tween  the  faintest  tint  an<l  full  blackness,  and  with 
another  we  can  only  get  four,  we  have  learned  that  the 
first  paper  is  suitable  for  a fully-exposed  negative  of 
ample  density,  the  other  requires  a mere  image. 

Now  that  developing-materials  have  reached  a lower 
price-level,  there  is  no  excuse  for  using  a developer 
until  it  is  incapable  of  giving  a good  print  in  a reason- 
able time.  Exhausted  developer  is  answerable  for 
much  poor  work,  for  not  only  does  the  reducing-agent 
become  used  up,  but  every  print  adds  its  rpiota  of 
bromide  to  the  solution.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
proportion  between  area  of  paper  developed  and  bulk 
of  .solution,  since  dark  full-out  prints  naturally  exhaust 
a developer  sooner  than  light  sketches,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  best  plan  is  to  note  the  time  taken 
for  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  in  a fresh  .solu- 
tion, and  to  keep  the  strength  up  to  such  a point  that 
this  time  is  not  greatly  exceederl. 


Now  that  ))rinting-boxes  are  so  generally  used,  much 
poor  work  is  caused  by  ])rinting  thin  negatives  with  a 
strong  light.  Not  only  is  it  impo.ssilile  to  get  uniform 
exposures  when  these  are  a .second  or  less;  but  the 
cjuality  of  the  image  so  obtained  i.s  never  equal  to  that 
obtained  by  a softer  light.  This  may  be  obtained  by 
interposing  thin  iiaper  or  opal  glass  between  the  light 
and  the  negative.  It  is  often  more  etuivenient  to  use  a 
piece  of  opal  immediately  in  contact  with  the  back  of 
the  negative,  than  to  open  the  cabinet  to  put  in  a screen. 

Time  of  development  i.s  a most  important  factor  in 
7>rinting.  AVith  most  jiajicrs  a pdeasing  color  cannot  be 
obtained  with  less  than  a minute's  develoj)ment . and 
two  minutes  is  better;  therefore,  the  exposure  should 
be  regulated  and  the  paper  selected  sothal  full  develop- 
ment can  t)e  given.  There  is  no  more  time  oeeuf)ic(l. 
as  four  or  five  print.s  can  be  develo[)ed  at  once  for  two 
minutes;  but  if  only  short  development  i^  given,  each 
must  be  done  singly. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

jiH 

THE  CAJIP  IN  THE  WOODS 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPKETATION 


HANNAH  G.  MYRICK,  M.D. 


Advanced  Competition — Artistic  Interiors 
Closes  April  30,  1923 

In  looking  tlirough  the  liack-files  of  Photo-Kra 
Magazine,  I was  interested  to  note  the  comparatively 
limited  mimher  of  iihotograjihs  that  had  to  do  with 
interiors.  1 do  not  refer  to  the  indoor-genres,  or  to 
the  at-home  portrait  competitions.  The.se  are  not 
interiors  in  the  .sense  that  I am  about  to  use  the  word. 
In  the  competition  now  before  ns,  let  the  subject 
"Artistic-Interiors'’  be  taken  to  mean  the  jiictorial 
representation  of  the  interior  of  any  home,  aiiartment, 
office  or  jniblic  building  iriflioiit  Jiyiircs.  Also,  let  me 
call  especial  attention  to  the  word  “artistic"  which 
modities  "interiors.  ’ d'he  pnrpo.se  of  this  comiietition 
is  to  encourage  |)articipants  to  make  interiors  that  are 
attractive,  well  eom])osed,  well  lighted  and  well  done 
technically.  It  will  not  meet  the  re(|nirement.s  merely 
to  .send  along  a |)ictnre  made  imloors.  Whatever  snb- 
ject  is  .selected,  let  it  be  one  that  shows  the  practical 
ap])lication  of  intelligent  artistry  to  that  which  is  often 
considered  to  be  of  little  ])ictorial  value. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  worker  that  often  he 
will  obtain  better  resnits  by  avoiding  the  temptation 
to  include  too  mneh  in  the  jiictiire.  loir  example,  let 
ns  sii[)po.sc  that  he  wishes  to  photograph  a vi'ry  taste- 


fully arranged  mnsic-room.  Rather  than  include  too 
much,  by  using  a wide-angle  lens,  it  were  better  that 
he  select  a viewpoint  that  will  enable  him  to  portray 
convincingly  the  ont.standing  features,  and  not  the 
entire  room  with  certain  parts  of  it  in  di.storted  per- 
spective. Above  all,  let  him  make  sure  that  the  piano 
has  four  firm  legs  under  it.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
more  annoying  in  an  interior  view  than  a piano,  chair, 
table  or  conch  with  but  two  legs  in  evidence.  Backs 
of  chairs,  window-frames,  vases,  tall  lamps  and  bric-a- 
brac  have  a way  of  obtruding  themselves;  and  when 
this  is  the  ca.se,  the  worker  will  do  well  to  examine 
other  and,  perhaps,  more  limited  points  of  view.  He 
should  rememlier  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  trying 
to  include  all  four  sides  of  a room  at  once. 

In  .sjieaking  of  artistic  interiors,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  many  splendid  examples  that  a[)pear  on  the  motion- 
picture  screen.  A moment’s  recollection  will  help  to 
visnali.se  the  remarkably  rich  and  beantifnl  library, 
bedroom,  receiition-room,  main  hall  and  grand-stair- 
way .scenes  which  have  flashed  upon  the  screen  in  the 
better  class  of  motion-picture  plays.  In  one  resjiect, 
the  cameraman  has  an  advantage  over  the  average 
"stiir  worker.  The  former  may  have  a “set”  .so  con- 
structed that  the  camera  will  do  it  full  justice,  the 
latter  must  needs  make  the  best  of  the  subject-material 
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as  he  finds  it.  Anotlier  point  to  remember  is  that 
often  the  most  attraetive  reception-rooms  or  libraries 
on  the  screen  never  posses.sed  more  than  two  or  three 
sides  at  the  most.  That  is.  the  side  of  the  room  not 
.seen  on  the  screen  was  never  there  in  the  first  place. 
In  short,  the  cameraman  virtually  has  his  artistic 
interiors  built  to  order  so  that  he  can  include  as  much 
or  as  little  as  may  be  neces.sary.  However,  the  average 
canierist  may  profit  considerably  by  studying  intelli- 
gently the  interior-effects  that  are  obtained  by  first- 
class  motion-picture  directors  and  cameramen. 

,\s  already  stated,  this  competition  has  to  do  with 
artistic  interiors  without  figures.  By  eliminating  the 
human  element,  we  have  given  the  worker  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  picture  with  comparative  leisure 
and  to  arrange  the  subject-material  and  viewpoint  to 
the  best  advantage.  To  be  sure,  the  room  to  be  j)holo- 
graphed  should  be  “picked  up”  and  appear  inviting; 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a picture  of  a living- 
room  with  everything  "just  .so”  would  have  a tendency 
to  make  the  result  appear  to  be  artificial,  cold  and 
insincere.  Therefore,  consider  well  the  subject,  the 
environment  and  the  impression  that  is  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  l>eholder. 

Now  as  to  possible  subjects.  In  this  competition  we 
have  decided  to  give  the  worker  as  much  opportunity 
for  individual  selection  as  po,ssible.  That  is.  an  artistic 
interior  of  an  old  Colonial  kitchen  will  be  as  welcome 
as  the  palatial  reception-room  of  a Fifth  .V venue  man- 
sion. Moreover,  we  shall  acce])t  artistic  interiors  of 
some  of  our  magnificent  ocean  liners.  No  doul)t,  many 
have  admired  the  beautiful  photographs  that  embellish 
the  pages  of  U.  Shipping  Board  descriptive  matter. 
Some  of  the  music-rooms,  lounges  and  tea-rooms  on 
these  palatial  vessels  equal  in  decoration  and  beauty 
the  richness  of  Iwautiful  homes  a.shore.  Stairways, 
entrance-halls,  libraries,  music-rooms,  bedrooms,  par- 
lors, dining-rooms,  theater-foyers,  offices,  banks, 
churches,  camps,  conservatories,  sun-parlors,  living- 
rooms  and  even  kitchens  will  all  be  acceptable,  pro- 
vided the  result  is  artistic,  well  composed,  well  lighted 
and  technical  work  is  well  done.  The  familiar  surround- 
ings in  which  we  live  often  possess  pictorial  beauty  of 
line  and  form;  but  we  should  open  our  eyes  and  avail 
our-elves  of  the  opportunities.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
aiding  the  worker  to  see  possibilities  in  his  daily  environ- 
ment that  this  competition  has  been  .selected.  In 
short,  to  lift  the  familiar  interior  into  the  realm  of 
attractiveness  and  beauty  by  means  of  the  camera  is 
the  objective  for  the  ambitious  worker  to  attain. 

However,  in  my  ennmeratif)n  of  subjects  I do  not 
wish  to  give  the  imprc'sion  that  commercial,  record 
photographs  are  suggp>te(|  or  even  expected.  This  is 
not  the  ca'C  at  all.  The  worker  may  have  a .splendid 
technical  view  of  his  flining-room;  but  it  may  not  bi- 
truly  artistic,  inviting  or  a real  picture.  Th^re  should 
l>e  an  effort  made  to  make  each  print  tell  a convincing 
story  of  home-  or  bu'ines>-life.  I’ersonality  ami  atmo— 
phere  may  be  in  evidence,  although  no  person  a;)))cars 
in  the  picture.  One  'itting-room  may  be  luxuriously 
appointed,  but  appear  to  Ije  lacking  in  warmth  and 
cosiness;  another.  Ics>  ornate,  may  seem  to  extend  a 
friendly  welcome  to  the  beholder.  It  is  for  the  wt>rker 
to  interpret  his  sympathetic  unrlerstanding  of  the 
.subjert  and  to  make  the  picture  tell  the  story  situ[)ly. 
truthfully,  and  artistically. 

The  matter  of  photographic  equipment  is  best  left 
to  the  individual  camerist.  .■'ome  months  ago  I referred 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  scmied  to  t>e  impossil,lc  with 
the  morlern  xest-pocket  f>r  hand-camera.  When  hun- 
dreds of  salon-pictures  are  maile  rwiginally  with  i'q'  x 
.3I4  roll-film  or  film-pack  cameras,  the  matter  of  size 


of  plate  or  film  ha.s  little  to  do  with  the  final  result, 
provided  the  camera  is  equipped  with  a good  anastig- 
mat  lens.  Even  .so,  I have  seen  .some  remarkable 
pictures  made  with  meniscus-achromatic  or  rapid 
rectilinear  len.ses.  Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  I can 
make  is  to  advise  the  worker  to  use  an  outfit  with  which 
he  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  to  be  sure  that  he  knows 
how  to  meet  the  requirements  of  interior-photography 
with  that  particular  equipment. 

The  matter  of  lighting  is  a ]iroblem  in  it.self.  .Vt 
home,  unfavorable  conditions  may  be  overcome  by 
using  artificial  supplementary  illumination  or  ffasli- 
powder;  but  outside  of  the  home  it  is  a <liff'erent  Tuatter. 
In  all  probai)ility  the  camerist  will  be  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  whatever  conditions  may  exist.  .Vs  pointed 
out  already,  the  absence  of  the  human  element  helps 
out  an  otherwise  iliflicult  situation.  A long  exposure 
may  make  up  in  part  the  limitations  of  iTidifferent  or 
))oor  illumination.  Modern  high-s[)eed  anastigmat 
lenses  and  super-speed  |)lates  or  films  are  invalualile 
to  the  photographer  of  interiors.  'I'he  use  of  backed 
or  non-halation  ])lates  will  often  help  the  worker  to 
obtain  views  where  a window,  a mirror  or  other  high- 
light is  inchulcd  in  the  jticturc.  In  most  cases,  no 
artificial  supplementary  illumination  is  required  to 
enable  the  camerist  to  obtain  a flr.st-elass  negative. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  remind  my  readers 
that  manufacturers  and  dealers  issue  very  helpful  and 
valuable  liooklets  on  lenses,  plates  and  films  which  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  interior- 
jihotography  or  for  picture-making  where  light-condi- 
tions are  known  to  be  unfavorable.  It  would  help  the 
worker  immemsely  to  spend  an  evening  "reading  up” 
on  interior-photography. 

It  might  l)e  well  to  add  a word  of  caution  with  regard 
to  making  interiors  elsewhere  than  in  otie's  own  home. 
For  example,  to  make  a picture  in  any  ])ul»lic  building 
is  a matter  of  diplomacy,  tact  anil  courtc.sy.  .Vt  one 
time  I wished  to  try  out  an  extreme  wide-angle  lens  on 
part  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  ( 'oncour.se  in  New 
York  City.  In  all  probability,  there  would  have  been 
no  ofijection;  tint  to  make  sure.  I went  to  headquarters, 
was  courteously  received,  olitained  written  |)ermission 
to  photograph  any  part  of  the  Imilding  and  thus  went 
about  my  picture-making  unhanqiered  ami  with  good 
feeling  all  around.  Whenever  the  worker  is  in  doulit 
with  regard  to  making  jiictures  on  some  one  else's 
property,  let  him  take  the  neces.sary  time  to  obtain 
jiermission  from  whomever  is  in  charge.  ( tften.  Iiy  doing 
so.  a pleasant  acquaintance  is  made  and  the  craft  is 
jilaced  ujion  a higher  plane  in  the  o])inion  of  the  lay- 
man. In  very  few  eases,  do  I remember  any  direct 
refusal  to  pernut  picture-making,  provided  the  cameri.st 
used  tact  and  courtesy  in  .seeking  the  jirivilege. 

It  has  been  a nundicr  of  years  since  we  have  had  any 
competition  that  had  to  do  with  interiors  without 
figures.  To  .some  workers  the  subject  may  apjiear  to 
be  dry  and  uninteresting;  l)Ut  I am  sure  that  a.  little 
thought  on  the  matter  will  show  that  the  contrary  is 
true.  It  is  an  excellent  competition  for  our  new  readers 
and  -uli'criber-..  especially  those  who  have  lieen  “grad- 
uated” from  the  Beginners'  Class.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  our  recent  architect  oral  conqietition 
was  .so  well  thought  of  that  the  entire  enllection  of 
jirints  was  placed  on  public  exhibition  in  I!  iston.  Our 
friends  should  remember  that  Pifiiro-Env  competition 
pictures  are  making  the  rounds  of  camera  chib',  schools 
and  libraries  to  encourage  others  to  go  and  do  likewise 
in  photography.  Hence,  in  sending  [irints  to  our  com- 
petitions. the  worker  is  not  only  helping  hini'elf  jihoto- 
graphically.  but  he  is  showing  by  his  example  what 
others  may  do  with  the  camera.  II.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Ifei 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Sccmid  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tho.se  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  rejjroduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  on  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

I’rizcs,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  tiro  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  diijilicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  ami  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

(!.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  aildress,  the  title  of  the  ])icture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  scparatehj,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  expo.sure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  return-jiostage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  rcf|uest.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  projjerty  of  Photo-Eka  IVIagazine,  un- 
less for  siiecial  rea.sons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  di.sposing  of  other  jji'ints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  ITnsucce.s.sful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-iiostage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  .so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  S.  Imaizmi. 

Second  Prize:  Robei-t  L.  W.  Schenck. 

Honorable  Mention:  Airs.  G.  Bell;  R.  A.  Cecchini; 
John  T.  Cromer;  Philip  Alehler;  Masakichi  NaKaraura. 

The  Photographic  House-Cleaning 

Before  the  days  of  hardwood-floors,  rugs,  vacuum- 
cleaners  and  other  modern  conveniences,  a certain 
time  in  the  spring  was  set  aside  for  house-cleaning.  It 
was  nothing  if  not  thorough  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  those  days.  It  virtually  meant  emptying  the 
house  of  every  movable  thing  from  attic  to  cellar  and 
subsequently  replacing  everything,  thoroughly  cleaned, 
inside  and  out.  Nowadays,  according  to  the  adver- 
tisements of  vacuum-cleaners,  such  methods  of  house- 
cleaning are  in  di.scard,  if  not  actually  unnecessary. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  one  point  in  the  old  method  that 
might  well  be  adopted  by  the  camerist,  whether  he  be 
the  jiroud  jiossessor  of  a real  darkroom  or  only  a drawer 
in  the  bathroom  medicine-cabinet.  The  part  I refer 
to  is  the  emptying  of  the  particular  room  or  drawer. 
Even  with  the  most  careful  worker,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a collection  of  material  that  when  brought  out  and 
examined  critically  will  be  found  better  suited  to  the 
waste-basket  or  ash-can.  Then,  too,  there  may  be 
some  part  of  the  photo-equipment  which  may  be 
exchanged  or  sold  to  advantage. 

By  way  of  explanation,  let  me  assume  that  the 
lieginner  has  a small  closet  which  he  has  fitted  up  for 
his  ])hotographic  work.  In  it  is  a table  with  a number 
of  drawers  which  are  filled  with  photographic  supplies, 
prints,  enlargements,  mounts  and  many  other  loose 
odds  and  ends.  Now%  on  some  Saturday  afternoon, 
holiday  or  evening,  let  him  “clean  out”  this  closet 
without  fear  or  favor.  Let  him  literally  move  out 
everything  ami  empty  every  drawer.  He  should  have 
an  adjacent  room  prepared  to  receive  the  things  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  cIo.set.  At  length,  when 
everything  has  been  taken  out,  the  closet  .should  receive 
a thorough  cleaning,  and  new  paper  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  each  drawer.  Time  should  be  taken  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a better  arrangement  of  the 
furni.shings  cotdd  be  made  so  that  the  supplies  and 
apjiaratus  might  be  more  accessible  or  more  easily 
manipulated.  This  done,  each  pile  of  prints,  negatives, 
chemicals  or  supplies  should  be  looked  over  carefully 
with  a view  to  eliminating  everything  possible  that 
is  not  finst-class;  after  which,  tlie  various  items  to 
be  retained  should  be  collected  and  j>laced  neatly  in 
the  proi>er  drawer.  To  be  sure,  all  this  will  take  some 
time,  but  it  will  be  worth  it.  When  it  is  all  over,  the 
camerist  will  have  a clean,  well-arranged  and  inviting 
])lace  to  work. 

Carrying  the  same  idea  into  the  matter  of  lenses, 
cameras  and  acces.sories,  the  beginner  will  be  enabled 
to  determine  with  assurance  which  outfit  serves  him 
besf;  and  to  sell,  exchange  or  give  away  that  part  of 
it  that  he  cannot  or  does  not  u.se  to  advantage.  The 
average  beginner  may  not  have  much  of  an  equipment 
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and  atiain  he  may  have  more  than  the  advanced  worker. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  pockethook  and  how  much 
the  eameri.st  is  intere>tcfl  in  photography.  The  longer 
I follow  the  work  of  amateur  photographers  the  more  I 
believe  that,  after  a +ime.  each  .'Cttles  down  to  the 
outfit  with  which  he  does  his  be>t.  This  is  true  in 
shooting,  where  a sport -man  eventually  find-,  one  gun 
or  rifle  superior  to  any  other  for  hi'  own  ref|uirements. 
However,  in  both  ease',  there  seeni'  to  be  a lime  when 
experimenting  i>  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  may  not  t)e  amiss  to  suggest  that  during  the  perioil 
of  photographic  house-cleaning  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  coming  spring  and  summer-season.  The 
first  thought  that  many  Ijeginners  have  concerns  vaca- 
tion-<lays  and  nothing  el-e.  However,  the  Iieginner  who 
is  eager  to  make  photography  a stepping-'tf)ne  to  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  nature,  art  and  humanity  knows 
that  nothing  worth  while  is  accomplished  in  a hit-or- 
miss  way.  Of  course,  some  may  aver  that  there  is 
enough  serious  thinking  to  I>e  done  in  connection  with 
earning  one’s  flaily  bread  without  carrying  it  intr> 
photography.  Nevertheless,  the  man  who  plays  golf 
usually  takes  enough  interest  in  the  game  to  attempt 
to  master  the  strokes  and  to  make  a good  score.  In 
fact,  he  enjoys  golf  the  more  on  that  account.  It  is 


this  fact  that  I have  been  trying  to  impress  uixui  my 
reader.s  for  a number  of  year.s.  The  more  intcre.st  the 
camerist  .shows  in  ])hotograi)hy,  the  more  real  pleasure 
he  i.s  sure  to  get  out  of  it. 

.Vnolher  point  of  merit  in  photograi)hic  hfursc-clean- 
ing  is  that  it  serves  to  win  over  any  opposition  there 
may  be  within  the  family-eirele  or  householil.  .Many 
an  embryo  phf)tograi)lier  has  .'iroused  the  ire  and 
denunciation  of  his  family  by  being  cande.ss  and  untidy 
in  his  j)hotographic  work.  There  is  no  use  denying  it. 
many  a spotless  bathroom  or  kitchen  has  l)e(m  ruined 
temporarily,  if  not  ])crmancntlv,  by  photo-chemicals 
u.'cd  carelessly  by  the  novice.  If.  however,  the  Ix'ginner 
i'  careful  anil  does  his  photographic  work  without 
leaving  a trace  of  it  behind:  and.  in  addition,  cleans  liis 
photographic  house  at  least  once  a .\ear,  there  are  few 
housewives  who  would  complain. 

The  summer-season  of  will  soon  be  here  and 

the  Ix'ginner  will  do  well  to  begin  his  house-eleaning 
early  and  to  make  his  jilaii'.  The  next  few  weeks  will 
be  invaluable  to  him  photograidiieally  if  he  will  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity.  In  fact,  he  will  enioy  the 
experience,  it  will  do  him  good  and  he  will  anticipate 
the  coming  month'  of  jdiotographic  activity  with 
eagerness  and  pleasure.  A II.  H. 


Water-color  Work 

The  great  demand  for  water-color  or  hand-colored 
canls  and  j)rints  which  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
art-shop  today  offers  the  young  person  a very  interest- 
ing field  for  any  leisure  time,  and  with  a fair  amount 
of  skill  and  patience  the  matter  of  hand-coloring  cards 
for  special  occasions  becomes  an  easy  matter. 

A study  of  pictures  that  one  sees  daily  will  soon 


anese  water-colors  which  are  now  on  sale  and  come  in 
book-form  are  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  Fleecy  clouds  should  be  left  uncovered, 
tinting  the  space  showing  between  them  with  sky  blue. 
If  you  wish  a sun.set  effect  do  not  carry  the  blue  wash 
all  the  way  to  the  horizon-line.  Space  should  be  left 
for  applying  a dilute  wash  of  deep  yellow  or  orange. 
If  the  print  to  be  colored  shows  mountains,  or  hills, 
carry  the  sky-blue  wa.sh  over  them;  it  will  add  much  to 
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])lace  in  the  student's  mind  the  elementary  colors  to 
i)c  used  on  such  things  as  sky,  land  or  water.  Water- 
colors  may  lie  purchased  at  art-stores  and  a little 
practice  will  result  in  increa.sed  confidence  for  the 
worker.  Always  color  the  sky  first.  If  a clear  blue 
sky  is  desired,  Ix'gin  at  the  iipiier  sky,  diminishing  the 
depth  of  color  as  you  paint  down  toward  the  horizon. 
The  coloriTig  of  ])hotographic  prints  offers  a very 
interesting  pastime  and  the  results  will  prove  delight- 
ful when  fiuisheil.  The  pictures  should  be  finished  on 
a semi-mat  surface  .so  that  the  color  will  take  well  and 
not  smear  over  the  surface.  Tlie  fiat  camel-hair  or 
■sable  water-color  brushes  are  most  .serviceable  in  this 
work.  Only  the  best  brushes  should  be  purcha.sed  for 
the  very  best  results.  Brushes  should  1)C  well  filled, 
but  not  sureliarged  with  the  licpiid  color,  as  the  clear- 
ness of  a wash  <lepcnds  ni>on  this. 

Apply  lightly,  but  with  a quick  motion.  The  Ja]>- 


the  distant  effect,  e.specially  if  green  is  used  in  the 
foreground  and  middle  distance.  When  objects  in  the 
jiicture  are  jirinted  a natural  color,  for  instance,  the 
bark  of  trees,  an  old  fence  or  a weather-beaten  building, 
put  only  a suggestion  of  color:  for  the  hark  of  trees 
use  a very  dilute  wash  of  brown;  for  old  buildings  or 
fences,  a very  dilute  wash  of  ])earl  gray  or  sky  blue; 
the  latter  is  also  used  on  old  stone-buildings.  Chemists 
have  worked  out  these  .self-blending  colors  to  such  an 
extent  that  now  almost  anyone  can  sit  down  and  do  a 
really  good  piece  of  color-work  that  will  sell  at  the 
sfores.  The  children's  .sen.se  of  colors  can  be  developed 
readily  by  the  |)ractice  of  using  colors  and  working  out 
their  own  color-combinations.  The  schools  teach  this 
to  a certain  extent,  but  also  in  the  home  it  should  be 
encouraged,  as  there  are  many  ])ictures  that  can  be 
cut  from  papers  and  magazines  which  could  be  colored. 

C.  II.  TnoM.is. 
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Chopper-Toning 

In  a comprehensive  investigation  of  the  various  jjroc- 
esscs  to  tone  bromide  and  develoiiing-papers.  Dr.  I’. 
Strauss  found  the  following  combination  to  give  a 
durable  copper-tone: 


Water 30  ccm. 

Copiier-sulphite,  solution  1 

to  10 "2  ccm. 

.\mmonium-oxalate,  solution 

1 to  100 20  ccm. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  20  to 

100 .' 2 ccm. 

Chromic  acid,  solution  .5  to 


1 ounce 
30  drops 
338  dro|)S 
30  drops 


100 


1.)  drops  1.)  drops 


more  concentrated  bath  than  this  may  be  used.  The 
object  of  the  chromic  aciil  is  to  obtain  clearer  whites. 
The  resulting  tone  is  of  an  agreeable  brownish  red 
color.  Prints  with  strong  contrasts  appear  .softer  after 
this  toning. — I’holographiachc  Rundschau. 


Some  Experiments  with  Desensitisers 

In  a recent  number  the  advantages  of  Pinacrv])tol 
fireen  as  a desensitiser  were  extolled,  ami  therefore  I 
have  thought  that  the  results  of  some  practical  experi- 
ments might  l>e  useful. 

Half  a gramme  of  this  dye  was  dissolvefl  in  8 ozs.  of 
distilled  water,  making  a solution  of  1 with  sufficient 
accuracy.  A fimther  dilution  to  ten  times  the  volume 
makes  the  working-solution.  Thus  80  ozs.  of  solution 
is  available  at  the  cost  of  2s.  8d.  (sO.OO.'j  for  the  dye, 
which,  in  .small  r)uantities,  is  more  expensive  therefore 
than  pheno.safranine. 

To  test  the  staining-projx-rties,  the  eimilsions  which 
hafl  given  most  trouble  with  Desensitol.  i.c..  pheno- 
safranine,  were  used,  and  a first  test  was  made  with 
Wellington  double-coated  anti-screen  plates. 

Four  3j<4  X plates  from  the  same  box  were  taken, 
and  after  exposure  two  were  placed  for  one  minute  in 
Desensitol.  and  two  for  the  same  period  in  Pinacryj)tol 
fireen.  All  four  were  given  a rinse  in  plain  water,  and 
were  developed  together  in  a x SI/2  Iray  with  pyro- 
.sCKla,  “B.-I.  " formula,  without  bromide.  The  illumina- 
tion was  a Wratten  Df)  -afelight.  which  is  a very  bright 
yellow.  There  was  no  appreciable  differenec  in  the 
time  of  development,  and  the  plates  were  fixed  in  the 
normal  way  with  a hypf)  fixing-bath  made  up  with 
P')tass.  metabisulphite.  The  two  plate-  desensitised 
with  Pinacryptol  fireen  were  free  of  vi-ilde  -tain  a- 
-<K)n  as  they  were  fixed;  the  other  two  were  badly 
stained.  f)ne  of  these,  placed  immediately  under  a 
tap.  so  that  water  in  .sfime  volume  ran  ilireetly  over  it 
anfl  away,  took  i\'2  hours  in  siich  favorable  eonditir>ns 
l»eff>re  the  stain  apjsearerl  to  l>e  remf>ved.  Swabbing 
with  eottf)n  showed  that  the  dye  had  not  l)cen  eom- 
pletfly  eliminated,  though  the  plate  was  clear  for  all 
practical  purpf)se-.  The  other  wa-  placed  in  a 1<I  x 12 
tray.  s^>  that  water  flowed  in  at  one  corner  anfl  fiiit  at 
the  corner  diagonally  ojiposite.  the  flow  being  -ufficient 


coni])letely  to  clear  the  water,  which  was  dyed  for  the 
purpo.se,  in  about  ten  minutes.  In  such  circumstances, 
eight  hours  were  rec[uired  for  the  discharge  of  the  dye. 
Of  cour.se,  by  the  u.se  of  a fixing-bath  containing  acetic 
acid  or  by  the  use  of  an  alum-bath  after  fixing,  the  lime 
could  have  been  much  shortenc(l.  Repetition  of  these 
tests,  using  D.5(l  as  a developer,  did  not  give  any  mate- 
rial alteration. 

The  other  material  which  has  given  the  writer  some 
troul)le  with  De.sensitol  was  film,  both  flat  films  ami 
film-packs'.  Similar  experiments  were  tried  with  a 
film-i)ack.  Rinacry])tol  (ireen  gave  no  stain;  the  i)ink 
stain  with  Desensitol  was  most  ]>ersistent,  and  one 
film,  which  was  probably  in  the  solution  for  longer 
than  the  rest,  was  still  appreciably  staine<l  after  thirty- 
six  hours’  washing  in  running  water  and  three  days' 
soaking  with  occasional  changes.  It  would  .seem, 
therefore,  that  in  the  cases  mentioned  some  procedure 
other  than  plain  washing  is  necessary.  The  writer  has 
developed  many  films  and  double-coateil  jilates  .after 
De.'-ensitol,  and  has  found  that,  to  avoid  staining  as 
far  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  not  to  exceed  the  time 
of  immersion  of  one  minute,  to  give  the  film  <a.  couple  of 
baths  of  i)lain  water  for  a minute  each  liefore  develop- 
ment, and  to  n,se  a fixing-bath  with  acetic  acicl  (the 
Koilak  acid-fixing  formula  is  succe.s.sful ).  If  necessary, 
an  alum-bath  should  also  be  used  after  fixing  and  partial 
washing,  and  from  this  stage  hand  washing,  i.c..  having 
the  films  in  water  and  freriuently  changing,  is  more 
effective  than  running  water  in  any  rea.sonalile  volume. 
It  should  be  noted  that  both  methylated  spirit  and 
fonnaline  will  help  to  discharge  the  d_\c,  but  if  the 
j)rocedure  outlined  above  is  followed  there  should  Ije  no 
need  to  use  them. 

Hi>th  dyes  will  become  le.ss  effective  with  constant 
use,  and  it  is  advi.sable  to  filter  through  cotton  at  each 
time  of  pouring  back  into  the  bottle  and  not  to  be  too 
particular  to  jiour  back  the  last  dregs.  .\lso  the  .solu- 
tion should  be  ke[)t  U])  to  a eon.stant  volume  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  from  the  stock  bottle  constantly. 
In  this  way  the  .solutions  can  be  used  with  safety  and 
economy. 

Ilford  and  AVratten  j)anchroinatic  plates  dev(>lo])ed 
by  e;indle-Iight  showed  no  difference,  the  pink  stain  of 
the  Desensitol  being  readily  discharged  with  ordinary 
washing,  though  the  jdates  are  always  twice  rinsed  in 
water  before  development.  For  some  unex])laini'd 
reason  the  earlier  batches  of  double-coate<l  plates 
dcsensitis<’d  with  I’inaeryptol  (ireeti  were  not  so  clean 
a-  tho-e  develo[)et|  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  with 
De-en-itol.  and  the  .skies  were  rather  badly  niarked  with 
-emi-tran-[)arent  spots.  It  i-  not  clear  tliat  the  desen- 
-iti-er  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  but  actually  one  of 
a [>air  of  plate-  with  the  connecting  film  unbroken  when 
taken  out  of  the  box  showeil  this  defect  in  the  green 
dye.  and  the  other  did  tiot  in  De-en-itol.  Roth  platc- 
were  exj)o-ed  at  the  ,-ame  ti?ne.  and  were  taken  straight 
out  of  the  Mackenzie- Wi'hart  envelo])c-  for  -imul- 
taneou-  developmcTit . Latterly,  however,  it  ha-  not 
l)cen  pos-ible  tri  repeat  thi-  trouble,  wliirfi  apjieared 
nif)re  than  once. 

.\  trial  wa-  al-o  made  with  bromide  pn|)cr.  which  had 
one  minute's  immer-ion  in  the  green  dye.  .and  wa  - then 


developed  within  three  feet  of  a medium-sized  inverted 
incandescent  gas  burner  with  success.  Normal  wash- 
ing removed  any  stain.  It  is  not  thought  that  this  use 
will  have  much  application,  though  it  might  on  occasion 
be  useful  for  the  demonstration  of  development  of  a 
bromide  print  before  a number  of  persons. 

The  writer  concludes  that  for  all  ordinary  piu-po.ses 
Pinacryptol  Green  is  less  troul)le  to  use,  but  the  stain 
of  De.sensitol  being  readily  removed  by  ordinary  wash- 
ing there  is  no  real  practical  advantage.  For  films  and 
double-coated  plates  the  former  has  great  advantages. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Desensitol  acts  as  an  indi- 
cator of  proper  fixation;  the  double-coated  plates  take 
a very  long  time  to  fix,  and  once  or  twice  they  have  been 
removed  before  fixation  is  finished.  In  such  circum- 
stances no  amount  of  washing  will  remove  the  stain 
where  the  silver  is  not  fixed  out,  but  this  part  will 
assume  a brownish  appearance.  On  re-fixing  the 
characteristic  pink  stain  re-appears,  and  is  then  readily 
removed  by  washing. 

A.  H.  Hall,  in  The  British  Journal. 

To  Produce  Two  or  Four  Smaller 
Pictures  on  One  Plate 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Dutcli  photo-niagaziiie 
Lnx  de.scribes  an  arrangement  to  do  this.  A regular 
plateholder  with  slides  is  necessary  for  this  purpo.se 
and  a pair  of  extra  slides  are  re(iuired  for  the  two  and 
the  four  smaller  pictures.  For  the  first  of  the  two 
l)ictures  a rectangular  opening  is  cut  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  first  slide  and  similar  opening  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  second.  For  the  four  smaller  views  one  ui)per 
((uarler  is  cut  out  of  the  proper  size  and  in  the  second 
slide  a corrc.sponding  opening  is  made  on  the  lower  end. 
In  making  the  expo.snres,  a regular  .sequence  must  al- 
ways l»e  followed,  so  that  no  i>art  of  the  jjlate  may  be 
omitted  and  no  part  expo.sed  twice.  When  two  j)ic- 
tures  are  to  go  on  the  plate,  for  example,  the  subject 
is  first  focused  on  the  corresponding  half  of  the  ground- 
glass,  on  which  the  outlines  of  the  openings  in  the  extra 
slides  are  marked  with  leadpencil.  The  plateholder 
that  contains  the  plate  and  the  regular  slide  are  now- 
placed  in  the  camera  and  a thick  focusing-cloth  throw-n 
over  it,  the  shutter  clo.sed,  the  regular  slide  removed 
by  running  the  hands  under  the  focusing-cloth  and  the 
extra  sliile  with  the  opening  at  the  top  put  in  its  place; 
exposure  is  then  made,  the  extra  slide  removed  and 
the  regiilar  one  returned  to  its  |)lace,  all  the  while  keep- 
ing the  camera  well  covered  w'ith  the  focusing-cloth 
to  avoid  light-.stroke.  The  next  subject  is  then  focused 
on  the  lower  halt  of  the  groundglass  and  the  same 
routine  repeated.  In  making  four  pictures  on  a plate, 
the  first  u|)per  quarter  is  ex])o.sed  and  for  the  second  the 
extra,  slide  is  simply  turned  side  for  side;  for  the  third 
and  fourth  view's  the  second  extra  slide  is  used,  chang- 
ing as  before. 


More  About  Efficiency  of  Small  Cameras 

I NOTED  with  interest  the  article  by  Mr.  Lehman 
Wendell  in  the  July  number  of  FjiotoEra  Magazine, 
and  the  additional  bit  of  information  by  our  Canadian 
friend,  Mr.  .1.  C.  Cunningham,  all  tending  toward  in- 
creased efficiency  with  a small  reflex  camera.  I want 
to  take  a few  moments  of  yonr  time  to  give  my  experi- 
ence with  a small  hand-camera  along  the  .same  line  of 
work,  mz.,  cojiying  or  ijhotographing  small  articles. 

I used  an  Ansco  Speedex,  No.  .'i,  with  Wollensak 
lens  F/f..5,  focus;  an  Icarette  A w'ith  Carl 


Zei.ss  Tessar  Ic,  3-inch  focus;  and  a Plaubel  Makina, 
4.5x0  c.m.,  with  a 3-inch  focus  F/3  lens.  In  each 
case  I unscrewed  the  front  lens  and  found  that  with 
the  lens  racked  forward  as  far  as  possible  I could  focus 
on  objects  at  a distance  of  inches  with  the  Ansco; 
at  exactly  3 inches  w ith  the  Icarette  and  at  334  inches 
with  the  Plaubel,  the  distance  being  measured  from 
the  front  of  the  shutter  to  the  subject  photographed. 
Exposure,  of  course,  w-as  a matter  of  experience — guess- 
work, at  first. 

Along  the  line  of  efficiency  I might  add  that  I have 
used  the  back  half  of  a 15  c.m.  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar, 
mounted  on  a 9 x 12  c.m.  focal-plane  Nettel  camera, 
as  a w'ide-angle  lens  in  a “pinch”;  and  though  it  did  not 
cover  the  plate,  it  w'as  of  so  much  shorter  focal  length 


MADE  WITH  AN  ICARETTE 


than  the  entire  lens  that  I got  the  picture  I wanted 
for  the  record.  This  I could  not  do  w-ith  the  whole 
lens,  owing  to  the  clo.se  quarters  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work.  By  making  a few  experiments  like  these, 
the  owner  of  a small,  good  hand-camera  can  find  that 
he  will  be  able  to  meet  situations  successfully  that  he 
used  to  pass  by  as  beyond  the  capabilities  of  his  photo- 
graphic equipment.  The  enclo.sed  prints  were  made 
witli  the  Icarette  A camera  at  3 inches,  back  lens  only, 
stop  F/K),  4-times  filter,  at  exposures  ranging  from 
2 to  8 seconds.  They  happen  to  be  the  only  ones  of 
this  type  I have  on  hand  at  pre.sent,  but  they  illustrate 
fairly  well  the  capabilities  of  the  small  hand  pocket- 
camera  for  such  work.  I hoiie  that  you  will  be  able 
to  u.se  .some  of  this  information  for  the  benefit  and  serv- 
ice of  fellow-  camerists. 

Charles  F.  H.vmilton. 

Photographing  Small  Articles  with  a Folding 
Camera 

Flowers  and  other  small  articles  that  are  to  be 
])hotographed  must  be  supported  usually  in  some  man- 
ner, and  tlie  materials  used  to  hold  the  object  in  a 
vertical  position  as  a rule  form  an  undesirable  part  of 
the  jiicture  unless  blocked  out  on  the  negative.  Virtu- 
ally all  the  trouble  of  arranging  the  articles  can  be 
avoided  by  placing  them  in  a liorizontal  plane  and 
making  the  photograph  vertically,  says  a wTiter  in 
Popnlar  Mechanics.  This  can  be  accomplished  with 
two  dining-room  chairs,  set  a little  ways  apart.  The 
ends  of  the  camera — the  lens  pointing  tow-ard  the  floor 
— are  supported  on  the  backs  of  the  two  chairs,  which 
should  be  of  the  same  height.  The  object  being  photo- 
graphed is  placed  on  a cardboard-background  that  is 
raised  by  a stack  of  books  to  the  proper  level  for 
focusing. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

D.  B.  W. — The  proper  metliod  to  treat  a 
developer-stain  in  a negative  is  to  wash  it  away 
by  repeated  application  of  water  to  which  a little 
alkali  preferably  caustic  soda)  has  been  added.  The 
alkali  keeps  the  stain  soluble  and  visible,  and  when 
all  that  can  be  removed  in  this  way  has  been  washed 
away,  the  small  residue  of  stain  will  probably  be  so 
slight  as  to  Ire  invisible. 

R.  E.  H. — X-Ray  films  are  now  especially 
made,  with  a .sensitised  emulsion  on  both  sides  of 
the  film.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  calls  its 
X-Ray  film  the  “Dupli-Tized  X-Ray  Eilm”,  and  also 
offers  a special  holder  for  it  while  being  used.  They 
also  make  an  X-Ray  Exposure-Rule  to  determine 
the  correct  exTrosure.  It  gives  the  time  to  expose  the 
film  when  the  part  to  be  photographeil.  tube-distance, 
spark-gap.  current  in  milli-amperes,  and  film-speed 
are  known. 

•I.  G.  C.— Import  duties  on  photographic 
chemicals  and  supplies  were  given  in  our  Xovember, 
10-2-2.  issue.  The  rate  on  photographic  chemicals  was 
given  as  “60  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  7 cents  per 
pound.’’ 

H. — “Pinosafrol”  is  the  copyrighted  name 
of  a desensitiser  put  out  by  the  Ilochst  Color- 
Works.  It  is  a concentrated  solution  of  a particularly 
.soluble,  pure  .safranine-dye.  which  they  claim  is  very 
suitable  for  desensitising  photographic  plates.  Full 
directions  for  using  it  .should  accompany  each  package. 

.1.  1.  F. — Bromide  prints  may  be  toned  to  a 
deep  brown  tint,  resembling  a heliogravure,  by 
the  following  method:  Place  the  print  to  be  toned 
in  a 1 to  1.000  solution  of  .sodium-sulphide:  it  will 
show  no  alteration:  but  the  final  result  will  be  better. 
Wash  briefly,  and  bleach  in  the  following  bath:  water 
100  parts,  potassium  ferricyanide  2 parts,  potassium 
bromide  3 part-.  Wash  well  to  remove  the  yellow 
tint  received  in  the  last  bath  and  tone  at  once  in  water 
l.WO  parts,  sodium  sulphide  1.)  parts,  and  sulpho- 
antimoniate  of  sodium  1.5  parts — known  in  commerce 
as  ?fhlipp’'  salt.  Wash  well  and  drv  immediatel.v. 

H.  L.  M If  you  are  having  trouble  witli 
your  lantern-slide  developing  we  would  advise 
you  to  .send  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Comt)an.v  for  their 
bof)klet.  “Lantern-Slide',  How  to  ^lake  and  Color 
Them.”  which  will  give  ,vou  full  instructions.  Be- 
ginners in  this  process  often  make  the  mistake  of  under- 
developing  their  slides,  the  necessarv  densit.v  being 
obtained  bv  over-exposing.  The  result  is  a flat,  fogg.v- 
lr»oking.  gra.v  slide  of  poor  rpjalit.v.  Try  less  exposure 
and  develop  for  a longer  time.  The  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  recommend  Xepera  sohitir)n  as  a good 
developer  for  their  lantern-slide  plates. 

F.  W.  If — The  hardening  action  of  alum 
in  a fixing-bath  is  said  to  l)c  due  f)nlv  to  the  aluminum- 
sulphate.  so  that  erpiivalent  weight-  of  aluminum 
sulphate  and  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium 
alum  should  exert  the  same  hardening  action  on  a film. 

F.  M.  I). — To  test  your  developing-light. 
place  an  unexposed  sheet  of  paper,  or  a t)late.  emulsion- 
side  up.  on  your  work-table  in  the  same  position  that 
your  developing-trav  occupies;  cover  one-half  of  it 
with  a sheet  of  cardhaaard  anrl  let  it  remain  there  for 


two  seconds,  then  develop  it  face  down  for  4.5  seconds. 
If  the  half  of  the  sheet  which  was  uncovered  turns 
gray  or  black,  and  the  covered  jiortion  remains  white, 
it  is  a positive  indication  that  the  light  you  are  using 
is  not  safe.  If  the  entire  sheet  remains  white,  your 
light  is  safe. 

S.  A.  I>.  Prints  should  be  dried  on  cheese- 
cloth stretchers,  face  down,  and  when  dried  in  this 
manner  they  will  curl  but  a trifle.  It  is  a good  ])lan 
to  take  the  j)rints,  after  they  have  been  thoroughl.v 
washed.  and  place  them  on  a clean  glass  in  a pile,  face 
downward,  and  press  out  the  superfluous  water  before 
laying  them  out  to  dry. 

E.  L.  F. — Always  use  the  lowest  shutter- 
speed  that  it  is  practical  to  emjfloy  for  the  subject 
to  be  photograjihed;  for  the  rea.son  that  the  slower 
the  shutter-speed,  the  smaller  the  stop  that  can  lie 
used;  and  the  smaller  the  stop,  the  greater  the  depth 
of  focus. 

P.  L.  K. — Prints  should  be  developed  im- 
mediately after  exposure  as  the  latent  image  on 
any  paper  will  fail  to  develop  to  full  strength  if  jirints 
are  held  for  onl.v  a few  hours  Iiefore  the.v  are  develojied. 
This  is  especially  true  if  prints  are  ex-posed  to  moist 
air. 

If.  T.  M - The  wrapping  of  undeveloped 
plates  in  any  paper  is  risky,  and  newsiiajier  is 
almo.st  sure  to  cau.se  trouble.  I’lace  your  jilates  face 
to  face,  being  sure  that  there  is  no  jiarticle  of  dust 
between  them,  and  you  will  avoid  trovible  in  the  future. 
To  remove  the  impression  of  the  jirinting,  ruli  the 
plate  with  a piece  of  absorbent  cotton  wet  in  a .solution 
of  citric  acid.  .5  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

iM.  B.-  To  ensure  good  cloud-effects  in 
general  landscape-work,  .vou  need  both  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  and  a color-.screen ; one  alone  is  not 
alwa.vs  sufficient.  Since  .vou  seem  to  prefer  Seed  jilates. 
use  Seed  Orthochromatic,  which  are  the  same  sjieed 
as  the  Seed  -26X  you  now  emplo.y.  A three  or  four- 
times  color-screen  will  be  ample.  unle,ss  absolute  color- 
rendering is  a consideration,  such  as  in  the  photograjih- 
ing  of  furniture,  paintings  and  similar  commercial  work. 

B.  F. — If  your  shutter  is  out  of  repair  you 
.should  send  it  to  a coniiietent  camera-rejiair  man,  or 
to  the  manufacturer.  Too  much  cmjihasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  advice  to  avoid  tampering  with  shutters. 
Most  of  them  are  as  delicate  as  a watch:  anil  there 
are  not  manv  persons  who  would  attemjit  to  repair 
their  own  watches.  If  the  attempt  is  made  desjiite 
this  warning,  in  no  circumstances  use  oil  or  other  lubri- 
cant. as  this  will  re-ult  in  the  mechanism  becoming 
gummed  uji  and  the  accuraev  of  the  shutter-speed' 
destro.ved. 

.1.  II,  II  In  case  lenses  or  cameras  are 
stolen,  the  most  effective  means  to  recover  them  is 
to  refer  the  matter  at  once  to  the  local  police.  Some- 
times, an  advertisement  with  an  offer  of  reward  and 
“no  rpiestions  asked”  will  bring  succe>'ful  results. 

B r.  The  only  way  to  test  Ian  tern -slides 
accurately!'  in  the  lantern.  Although,  by  iiractiee. 
it  i'  possible  to  judge  their  approximate  ajipear/inee 
on  the  'creen  bv  examining  the  slide'  when  held  at  an 
angle  against  a sheet  of  white  paper. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


THE  LANDING  FOKD  E.  SAMUEL 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  unnning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

.luDiiiNG  from  the  title,  the  author  has  been  trying 
to  give  us  a jiieture  of  a road,  l>ut  he  has  really  given 
ns  a dual  jiicture:  a road  and  a brook  (or  canal).  In 
the  beholder’s  mind  the  question  naturally  arises, 
“Which  is  it.^“  For  my  part,  I should  say  that  the 
sheet  of  water  is  the  chief  interest  and  the  road  sub- 
sidiary. 15ut  oiiinlons  will  differ.  The  fact  that  there 
is  doubt  about  the  main  interest  condemns  the  picture 
from  an  artistic  ])oint  of  view.  In  every  work  of  art 
there  ought  to  be  one  central,  controlling  idea.  All 
else  must  assist  in  a harmonious  way  in  reinforcing  or 
assisting  this  main  idea.  'I'his  ])icture  is  a conspicnons 
example  of  "how  not  to  do  it”.  One  feels,  too,  :i  sort 
of  shut-in  .sensation.  One  wants  to  .see  more  of  the 
trees  in  the  background,  'riio.se  pebbles  and  .small 
rocks  in  the  foreground  are  not  snllicicntly  interesting 
to  compensate  the  lack  of  foliage  of  the  trees.  Try  the 
following  ex|)criment : Take  two  blotters  and  make  a 
liicturc  about  -2  inches  ,S(|uarc  out  of  the  iqipcr-right 
corner  of  the  ])ictur<“.  'I'herc  you  have  a very  fair 
picture  of  a road  in  the  country.  'I'hen  make  another 
])icturc  from  the  u|)|)cr-left  corner  about  2}/^  inches 


wide  by  2 inches  high.  You  have  a fairly  good  coni- 
liosition  of  water  ami  trees.  A little  intensification  of  the 
negative  would  help  matters  in  this  .second  picture, 
which  could  be  titled,  “'Fhe  Creek.” 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  ])ictured  a charming  bit  of  out- 
of-iloors,  serene  and  lovely,  vividly  reminiscent  of  the 
calm  beauty  of  a lazy  August  afternoon.  But  why  the 
common  title — just  like  mounting  a diamond  in  bra.ss — 
which,  moreover,  has  no  excuse  for  being  apiilied  to 
this  ])articular  view;  for  is  not  the  eye  always  attracted 
first  to  the  highest  lights  in  a picture,  and  has  not  the 
creek,  therefore,  a better  claim  to  immortalization,  as 
the  eye  re.sts  longer  and  oftener  on  it  than  on  the  road? 
'Phis  conqietition  of  interest  suggests  the  main  defect 
of  the  picture.  If  the  road  is  to  be  featured,  none  of 
the  dai)])lcd  surface  of  the  creek  durst  apiiear.  Trim- 
ming the  |)rint  to  within  two  inches  of  the  right  edge  will 
])foduce  an  admirable  record-picture,  conforming  to 
the  title.  But  if  the  creek  is  to  [ilay  the  star-role,  a 
ditl’erent  viewpoint  must  lie  chosen,  as  trimming  off 
the  road  alone  will  not  leave  a sati.sfactory  composition. 
It,  besides  this,  a footbridge,  boat,  or  figure  on  the 
bank  were  to  ajipear  in  the  right  location  on  this 
charming  streamlet,  and  a little  more  imagination  were 
useil  in  .selecting  a title,  what  could  be  sweeter? 

IIerhert  Rodeck. 
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THE  PICTUHE  CHITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


The  strongest  criticism  of  this  picture  liinges  about 
the  title.  If  we  are  to  call  it  “The  Roail".  then  the 
left  half  must  be  omitteil.  Anfl  some  may  say  that 
here  are  two  pictures,  anyway,  which  will  not  do  at 
all.  But  in  this  case  I disagree.  It  is  one  of  those 
scenes  of  local  interest  wherein  two  separate  things  by 
their  association  are  always  thought  of  together.  If 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  picture  lives  in  the  locality, 
I venture  to  say  that  he  always  thinks  of  it  as  “The 
Road  by  the  River".  -ludging  it  in  this  way.  we  have 
a fairly  succes-ful  picture.  The  foreground  being  in 
shadow  is  good,  thus  helping  at  once  to  center  our 
interest  where  the  roafl  and  river  leads.  The  chief 
fault  is  that  the  highlights  on  the  water  are  too  con- 
spicuous. If  these  could  not  have  been  omitted  by 
choosing  a slightly  different  viewpoint,  or  a different 
time  of  day.  then  they  should  be  worked  down  on  the 
negative.  If  we  divide  the  picture  into  “The  Road" 
and  “The  River",  the  result  would  be  two  very  ordinary 
pictures;  but  together  they  can  be  made  into  pleasing 
compo'ition  of  a tieaiil  iful  view  along  Nature's  highway. 

Bertr.xn'  V.  Hawley. 

The  chief  fault  with  this  picture  is  divided  interest. 
There  is  material  for  at  least  two  pictures.  If  the  title 
is  to  be  retained,  a vertical  picture  al>out  two  inches 
wide,  from  the  right  side,  should  tell  the  story.  The 
patch  of  sky  attracts  too  much  attention  and  should  be 
toned  down. 

Then  there  is  the  stream.  Trim  1'^  inche-  from  the 
right.  V2  tnph  from  the  left,  and  V2  inch  frrun  the  toj) 
and  the  remainder  looks  like  a picture  to  me.  Some 
evidence  of  underexpo-ure.  An  opening  of  F II  with- 
out changing  the  time  would  have  been  nearer  correct 
and  would  alsf)  have  helperl  to  put  the  distant  part- 
in  their  proper  place.  The  highlights  on  the  -tream 
should  be  toned  down  a little.  Thi-  -pot  i-  worth  trying 
again  with  ray-filter  and  full  expo-ure. 

F.arl  .\.  Newhm.l. 

We  have  here  two  separate  and  di-tinct  y)icture-. 
viz.:  The  stream  and  the  roarl.  .\-  the  roarl  i-  the 


theme,  we  would  trim  off  all  of  the  print  to  the  left  of  a 
Iierpendicular  line,  beginning  at  the  lower  left  of  the 
road,  running  through  the  cluni])  of  trees  to  the  top  o f 
print,  reduce  the  highlight  between  the  tree-branches, 
and  wouhl  then  have  a fairly  good  record  of  the  road 
remaining,  but  no  picture.  The  small  stop  u.scd  ha.s 
destroyed  all  aerial  ])ers|)ectivc-atmosi)here.  and  the 
result  is  a print  with  everything  in  the  same  plane. 
Small  stoj)s  will  not  ])roduce  a pictorial  landscaiie.  and 
under-timing  will  not  |)rodiice  correct  values,  contrasts 
being  too  great. 

.1.  H.  ('arsox. 

William  S.  Dwis  in  his  article.  “Some  Kasy 
T/Cssons  in  Composition.  " in  the  October.  issue  of 

Photo-Era  M.u;azixe.  begins  by  saying,  “Don't  try 
to  tell  two  stories  in  one  yiicture.”  However,  this  is 
what  Mr.  Kissinger  has  attcmi)te<l  to  do  in  his  picture. 
“The  Road".  He  has  both  a road  and  a river,  and  to 
my  mind  the  river  is  the  more  attractive  yiart  of  tlie 
yiictnre.  Cut  the  picture  in  the  center  and  we  have  a 
fair  jiicture  of  the  road,  although  it  appears  a trifle 
underexposed  in  the  shadows.  Then,  the  road  does  not 
lead  up  to  any  particular  point  of  interi'sl.  l]Ul  ilis- 
appears  in  the  distance.  .V-  I said  before.  I think  the 
river-half  of  the  picture  the  better  jiart.  so  wh\'  name 
the  picture  “The  Boad  "!■' 

A.  E.  OvEuriix. 

Mr.  Kissi\f;ER  has  chosen  a very  charming  spot  and 
certainly  no  caiuerist  could  pa-s  it  by;  but  the  jiictun' 
might  just  as  well  be  entitled  the  “Creek"  as  the 
"Road  ".  ( )f  course,  as  so  often  is  the  case  in  such 

views,  tliere  .are  at  least  two  pictures.  la-C  first  obtain 
a picture  of  the  "Kt)ad  " by  cutting  out  the  upper  right 
ct)rner  -o  as  |ti  make  a picture  al)t)ut  -Z"  x IC2  deep. 
Probably,  in  eidarging  this  little  scrtion.  it  would  bi' 
found  ad\  i-able  to  omit  a -trij)  from  the  right  side,  but 
it  gives  a very  attractive  and  well-compo'id  scene 
which  could  only  be  improver],  I think,  by  ii-ing  a 
larger  stoji  -.0  as  tri  give  a better  -eparalion  rif  planes, 
^('on*i}n/ffl  nil  Pufp’  /L'r; 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

There  is  no  need  to  write  the  history  of  the  Toronto 
Camera  Clnh.  altliough  it  is  filled  witli  activity  and 
accomi)lishinent.  The  doings  of  this  admirable  and 
snccessfnl  organization  have  figured  very  freqiienfly  in 
fhese  pages.  As  for  the  Toronto  Salon,  it  is  a credit  to 
Canaila.  Every  plioto-pictorial  exhibitor  feels  elated 
when  his  work  lias  been  hnng  in  that  institution. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  that  PnoTO- 
Erv  M.vg.vzine  is  able  to  prc.senl  .some  tangible  proof 
of  the  artistic  caiialiility  of  that  group  of  workers  known 
as  the  Toronto  Camera  Club. 

Photographers  of  architectural  .subjects  who  wish  to 
make  their  pictures  extremely  attractive  will  try  to 
give  them  an  arboreal  setting,  whenever  that  is  po.ssible, 
\V,  S.  Davis,  Plrnest  M.  Pratt  and  other  artist-photog- 
raphers have  contributed  pictures  of  that  character  to 
this  magazine  and,  when  entering  them  in  appropriate 
competitions,  have  generally  captured  prizes.  I’romi- 
nent  architects,  Guy  Lowell,  Ralph  Adams  Oam  and 
others,  have  expres.sed  themselves  in  terms  of  sincere 
admiration  of  the  poetic  imagination  which  the  above- 
named  ])hoto-workers  have  shown  in  their  arti.stic 
interpretation  of  architectural  motives.  In  this  respect, 
“St.  James  C’athedral",  reproduced  also  on  the  front- 
cover  of  this  issue,  has  fared  admirably  at  the  hands  of 
A.  R.  Blackburn.  Indeed,  the  work  of  the  architect 
seems  to  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club — to  judge  by  the 
illustrations  which  accomiiany  l\lr.  Hammond's  article 
— and  this  jireference  is  justified  by  a number  of  uni- 
formly superb  achievemenfs  liy  Messrs.  Iloch,  Rlack- 
bnrn  and  Hammond.  Pages  !€()  to  12(>.  Like  Mr. 
Rlackburn,  the  other  workers  have  learned  the  valu- 
able lesson  of  giving  their  architectural  sulijects  an 
artistic  setting  of  trees  and  bushe.s.  When  such  acces- 
.sories  are  not  available,  then  sunlight,  perspective  and 
traffic  may  lie  resorted  to.  What  a field  for  ob.scrva- 
fion.  study  and  re.sourcefulness!  Never  a dull  moment 
for  the  ambitious,  studious  and  persevering  camerist! 
What  other  ])a,stime  ])re.sents  such  jxissibilities  in  the 
fields  of  research  and  accomplishment,^ 

"Winter  at  Ihdmy  Beach,”  i>age  I'J?,  has  a famil- 
i.ar  look.  Yesi  I gave  my  |)en  a rest  while  I looked 
through  the  winler-.scenes  competitions  held  during  the 
past  six  years  and,  surely  enough,  there  it  was,  in  the 
June  number,  a superb  reproduction  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  the  same  artist,  Charles  G.  Begg — “begging 
your  pardon!”  The  original  ])rint  was  superior  in  tone, 
values  and  gradations,  however,  and  the  foreground  of 
stones  had  been  trimmed  away,  imijarting  to  the 
magnificent  scene  an  impre.ssive  character.  The  artist 
had  Ijeen  award('d  the  second  prize — well  de.served — for 
an  exceptionally  original  and  masterfully  executed 
winfer-.scene.  'I'oday,  as  six  years  ago,  this  array  of 
cone-shaped  formations  may  give  rise  to  .sjieculation  as 
to  their  exact  character.  By  referring  to  the  data  that 
aceomi)anied  the  first  reproduction  of  “Winter  at 
Balmy  Beach”,  I find  that  the  beholder  is  looking  at 
hillocks  of  sand  covered  with  snow — sand-dunes  in 
winter!  The  effect  produced  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
and  the  brilliant  sunlight  is,  indeed,  remarkalde,  anil, 
as  I admire  anew  the  half-tone  of  June,  l!)17,  I find  it 
iTiijiressively  beaut iful. 


Data;  February;  intense  sunlight;  lens  used  at 
F/lf;  three-time  color  screen;  1/5  second;  Cramer 
Medium  I,so;  Edinol;  enlarged  on  Monox  No.  5 Hard. 

Hamilton  Revelle,  as  a photo-pictorialist,  needs  no 
introfluction  to  Photo-Er.v  readers.  Reference  to  his 
artistry  has  been  made  .several  times  in  these  pages, 
of  late.  Moreover,  and  particularly,  he  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  him.self  in  Photo-Ek.\,  March,  1920, 
when,  with  the  courteous  cooperation  of  Century  Maga- 
zine, there  appeared  three  admirable  full-page  plates 
and  two  quaint  genres  illustrative  of  his  rare  photo- 
pictorial and  technical  talent.  Since  that  time,  Mr. 
Revelle  has  added  a number  of  new  and  delightful 
impressions  to  his  portfolio  among  which  are  “Linder  the 
Bridge”,  page  128.  and  "A  Night  at  the  Opera  in  the 
Time  of  Louis  XV,”  i)age  129.  The  sombre  effect  of 
the  not  too  brilliantly  illuminated  night-scene,  the 
grou])ing  of  objects  and  general  management,  are  ob- 
viously evidences  of  a master-artist. 

Data:  “Under  the  Bridge” — New  A^ork  City,  Man- 
hattan Bridge;  July;  C p.m.;  good  light;  Verascopc 
Richard  (4.5x10)  camera;  Zeiss  Tessar;  stop,  F/4.5; 

second;  plate.  Imperial  Special  Rapid;  pyro-soda. 

“Opera  during  the  time  of  Louis  XV” — made  in  the 
Ambrosio  Kinema  Studio,  Turin,  Italy;  10  a.m.;  bril- 
liant artificial  light;  Verascope  Richard  (4.5x10)  cam- 
era; Zei.ssTes.sar;  sto|j,  F/4.5;  1/10  second;  plate.  Im- 
perial Special  Ra[)id;  [)yro-soda. 

As  to  the  well-filled  auditorium  with  the  bewigged 
spectators,  and  the  occupied  boxes  cleverly  balanced  by 
ce  quo  se  passe  stir  la  srene — good ! The  tout  ensemble  is  a 
masterpiece  of  lighting  and  composition — an  achieve- 
ment not  without  manifest  difficulties.  I cannot  refrain 
from  pointing  out  the  imi)ortance  of  the  foreground  in 
a well-ordered  composition,  for  it  means  so  much  to  the 
eonqileteness  of  a j)icture.  Let  the  student  imagine  the 
immediate  foreground  of  "Under  the  Bridge”  to  be 
brightly  lighted;  or  the  nearest  two  rows  of  spectators 
to  ajjpear  in  a higher  key  than  all  the  rest.  What  would 
be  the  resulty  The  balance  of  eaeh  picture  would  be 
at  once  im])aired.  I am  glad  to  see  that  serious  pic- 
torial workers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  caring  for  the  immediate  foreground.  Only,  in  sub- 
duing, by  chemical  manipulation,  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  lower  margin  of  negative  or  ]>rint,  it  is  well  to  be 
cautious,  and  also  to  bear  in  mind  its  correct  value  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

"Endicott  Rock”  is  a spot  which  every  visitor  to 
Lake  Winne])e.saukee,  N^.IL,  takes  care  not  to  overlook. 
It  is  the  Endicott  Monument,  at  The  Weirs,  as  pictured 
by  Phil  M.  Riley,  on  ]3age  1,‘?1.  It  commemorates  the 
discovery  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  in  Ki52  by  an  explor- 
ing |)arty  sent  out  by  the  Alassachusetts  Bay  Colony 
to  find  the  source  of  the  Merrimac  River.  When,  in 
asceTiding  this  stream,  the  party  reached  Franklin, 
N.H. — the  junction  of  the  INmigewasset  and  Win- 
nepesaukee  Rivers — it  decided  to  follow  up  the  latter 
to  its  source,  which  i)roved  to  lie  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Winneijesaukee  at  a jilace  afterwards  called  The  Weirs. 
Carved  on  the  rock  (the  monument)  are  the  names  of 
Governor  Endicott,  governor  of  the  Massachu.setts 
Bay  Colony  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  the 
initials  of  the  four  men  who  composed  the  exploring 
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party.  The  ,<pot  where  Mr,  Riley  made  his  picture 
affords  a niagnifieeiit  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  aiul 
tl\e  ranges  of  hills  beyond. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  iin])ortant 
hut  much-overpraised  Trinity  Church.  Roston,  U.S,.\., 
is  the  fliglit  of  stairs  which,  constructed  externally, 
leads  from  the  church  proper  directly  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  Parish  House.  Its  appearance,  as  luctured 
hy  Charles  G.  Wells,  page  188.  leaves  nothing  to  he 
desired;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  frdl-leafed  ivy  of  a 
coming  summer  would  improve  the  nmral  area  l)elow 
the  pillars.  Perhaps  the  artist — a Rostoniau — delib- 
erately chose  .\pril  as  the  month  most  favorable  to  his 
plan.  The  tenuous,  winding  branches  cast  their  deli- 
cate shadows  on  the  freestone  masonry,  forming  a low- 
toned.  decorative  tracery  that  is  peculiarly  apinopriate. 

The  ascending,  delightfully  original  colonnade,  with 
its  freestone  pillars  of  alternating  styles,  pleases  the 
eye  hy  its  correctly  rendered  tone-values.  Its  artistic 
importance  is  emphasised  by  the  manifest  subordina- 
tion of  all  the  surrounding  parts,  including  the  ground 
l>elow.  The  picture  is  well  constructed,  no  rule  has 
lieen  broken,  and  Richardson,  the  architect — like  other 
church-builders  who  have  seen  and  admired  the  original 
print  of  the  “Open  Stairway" — would  say,  “Mightily 
well  done  I" 

Data:  .\pril;  .>..80  p.m.;  bright  sun;  sun  low  in  the 

west;  9 X L2  cm.  Goerz  Manufoc;  130  mm. — Dagor; 
Cramer  Iso  Double  Coated;  Rytol;  Cyko  Prof.  India 
'Linen  Finish). 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Fiitel — lest  any  beholder  were  in- 
clined to  be  meticulou.s — I would  explain  that  “A 
Christmas-Greeting",  page  141.  was  sent  to  me  at 
Christmas  time,  as  a mark  of  friendship,  with  the  .sea- 
son’s best  wishes.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  it 
should  be  pul>lished.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a calendar 
for  the  year  19-23;  and  I want  Photo-Era  readers,  one 
and  all.  to  share  the  pleasure  the  picture  gives  me.  and 
also  in  the  heartfelt  wishes  that  accompanied  it.  If 
Rrother  Ludlum  had  been  here  at  the  time  of  the 
calendar's  arrival,  he  surely  would  have  composed  a 
suitable  poem — one  I)rimful  of  .sentiment  and  cheer. 
Photo-Era  readers,  familiar  with  the  magazine  as  far 
back  as  1904.  have  seen  and  admired  Eitel's  wood- 
interiors.  filled  as  they  are  with  a deep  love  of  nature, 
but  Usually  in  spring  or  midsummer — never  in  winter. 
Yet.  though  snow  covers  everything,  it  speaks  in  a 
clear,  silvery  voice,  and  all  the  numberless,  snow-laden 
branches  and  twig~  join  in  a merry  chorus  and  the  woods 
are  filled  with  a joyous  anthem  accompanied  by  the 
strains  of  the  murmuring  brook. 

Data:  x Premo;  193^-inch  R.  & T,.  Zeiss; 

at  F 12..>;  plate.  4V.  & W.  Panchromatic;  pyro-soda; 
contact -print.  Haloid  Portraya. 

In  honoring  our  request  for  an  article  on  the  islands  of 
Rcrmufla  which  he  has  vi-ited  .several  time'.  Livingston 
Stebbins  makes  his  debut  as  author  and  artist  in 
this  macazine.  I do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  in  this 
dual  capacity  Mr.  Stebbins  has  made  a brilliant 
beginning.  Those-  who'c  j)leasure  it  will  be  to  read  the 
account  of  hi'  last  voyage  to  those  tlelightful  islands  ami 
to  see  the  accompanying  photogray)h'.  pages  ]4t  to 
14T.  will  surely  share  my  appreciation  of  their  worth. 
In  “The  t himneys".  Mr.  Stebbins  ha'  reached  a high 
standard  of  artistic  inter|)retation.  The  task  he  set 
himself  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Hi'  tlescrij)tion 
of  the  locality,  which  i'  conscientiously  graphic  and 
seruptilously  accurate — fr>r  it  accf>rr|s  fully  with  my  own 
personal  recollections  of  the  ‘‘coral  island'”  mentif)ns 
the  obstacles  which  every  vi'itfir-camerist  ha'  facerl  but 
rarely  conquered. 

It  is  in  view  of  the  prevailing  'harp  contrast'  of  sun- 


light and  .shadow,  that  “The  Ghimncy.s"  gain.s  our 
admiration  for  the  beautifid  trau.sjtarency  of  its  shadows 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  highlights.  The  clouds  arc  a 
joy  in  purity  and  luminosity  of  effect.  The  manner  in 
which  the  ]>icture  has  been  i)lanned  and  reared  s])caks 
of  mature  artistic  judgment  combined  with  a degree  of 
technique  almost  uncanny.  'I'he  veteran  ]>rofe,ssional 
expert  would  designate  this  exhibition  of  craftsmanshii> 
as  a chemical  trium|)h!  As  to  the  two  small  illustra- 
tions— like  “The  Chimneys",  reduced  from  11x14 
original  bromides — the  words  of  the  author's  narrative 
arc  more  fitting  than  tho.se  1 could  possibly  provide; 
but  as  picttires  they  are  fpiite  worthy  of  their  author's 
artistic  and  interpreti\e  skill. 

Data;  “The  ChiiuTU-ys” — February;  !».30  a.;u.; 

strong  sunlight,  fleecy  clouds;  4 x .5  Gratlex  Camera; 
73^-inch  Ic  Tes.sar;  stop.  F 8;  3-time  color-screen; 
1/.5  second;  Eastman  Stamlard  Orthouon;  weak 
pyro;  enl.  on  Defender  Velours  bromide-toneil  mat- 
surface,  IlxlL 

Hamilton  Harbor—  Eeb.;  10.30  .v.xi.;  sligiitly  diffu.sed 
sunlight;  camera,  lens,  stoj),  color-.screen.  exposure, 
plate,  dev.,  and  print — .same  as  preceding. 

On  the  Road  to  Paget — Eel).;  11.30  a.m.;  clear; 
camera,  lens,  stop,  color-screen.  exi)osure,  |>late.  dev., 
and  print — same  as  in  “The  Chimneys”. 

It  often  Inqipens  that  an  individual,  not  nece.ssarily 
a master  of  one  of  the  fine  arts,  uncou.sciously  reveals 
his  character  in  whatever  form  he  ex|)resses  his  feel- 
ing.s — I)e  it  in  .S])eech.  conver.sation.  penmanship,  or 
in  diversions — cards,  billiards,  tennis,  golf  or  ]>hotog- 
raphy.  A sjjecialist  can  lieteet  a j>er.son's  character  by 
his  signature;  and  why  .should  he  not  be  able  to  deter- 
mine another  man's  cliaracter  by  his  method  of  photo- 
grai)hic  ex])re.ssioni'  Deductions  of  this  .sort  may  be 
regarfled  as  far-fetched  by  .some  of  my  readers;  biit  I 
have  personally  applied  the  test  in  .several  instances  and 
found  that  it  held  true.  It  yielded  dependable  knowl- 
edge of  the  person's  general  character  or.  at  least,  the 
general  trend  of  his  mind — let  it  go  at  that.  It  may 
furnish  food  for  thought  or  ot).servation  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  such  matters. 

In  any  event,  it  gives  me  a degree  of  satisfaction  to 
imagine  that  Mr.  Pillshury's  finished  eidargements 
reflect  the  fine,  kindly  qualities  of  the  true  gentle- 
man, .V  genial.  synq)athctic  strain  seems  to  run 
through  many  of  the  pictures  that  1 have  seen  from  his 
camera.  I need  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  “Rirch 
Tree",  page  I 18.  It  is  a theme  at  once  .sim])l(' and  uolilc. 
and  fair  to  look  iqion.  The  treatment  is  in  keei)ing. 

Data:  Made  at  Wiltmi.  Me.;  Se])t,;  1 i>.m.;  bright 

day.  light  clouds:  Rev.  Rack  'D'le.  Gratlex  (3' 4 x 4I4); 
(i-inch  Port-Land  lens;  stop,  F 8;  3-time  color-screen; 
1 10  second;  Eastman  Standard  (trtho;  ])vro;  enl.  on 
.\rtura  Carbon  Rlack  with  Port -Land  lens. 


.Vdvanced  Workers’  Competition 

Wiif)  will  not  yield  to  this  alhiring  domestic  si-cnc — 
“Havinga  Ride  ".  j)agc  I.")l  .'  It  i-  truly  an  original  con- 
cc])tion  and.  naturally,  a task  that  needed  the  ability 
and  judgment  of  an  experienced  worker,  such  as  Dr. 
Kilmer,  himself.  The  ))rcscnt  result  is  wlial  could  onl\ 
be  expected  a notable  ;)chi<’vcmenl . 

.Mtlimigh  made  agaiii'l  the  light  'lightly  diffu'cd 
sunlight  — the  data  do  not  imludc  an>-  reference  to 
the  illuminatir)n — the  figures  nrr  rendered  with  coni- 
mcndalflc  clcarnc"  and  detail,  yet  with  am])le  graila- 
lion.  The  raplurou'  expression  in  llic  faces  of  mf)thcr 
and  child  i'  a tlelightful  feature  of  thi'  engaging  family- 
scenc. 

1 r;.-, 


Data:  3)4  x Graflex;  Zeiss  Tessar;  at  F/4.5; 

1/10  second;  Film-Pack;  Metol-tray  dev.;  enlarged  on 
Artura  Carljon  Black. 

The  country  where  labored  with  brilliant  achieve- 
ment tho.se  master-painters  of  Dutch  home-life — Israels, 
Neuhuys,  Keever  and  Blommer.s — would  naturally 
produce  master-j>hotographers  in  a similar  field  of 
endeavor.  This  is  only  to  be  expected. 

One  of  this  notable  group  of  workers  is  C.  Flrich  J. 
S.ZN,  whose  interesting  entry  in  the  pre.sent  “Indoor 
Genre”  competition,  page  152,  captured  the  second 
prize.  The  eye  rests  on  a typical  picture  of  a Dutch 
home.  The  furniture,  the  various  objects  of  utility, 
the  curtained  window,  the  |)otted  plants — all  are  in 
their  accustomed  place.  The  lone  woman  with  her 
“cup  of  .sorrow”  before  her  is  evidently  occupied  with 
some  mental  worry  (“Trouble”).  Let  us  hope  that  the 
woman's  anxiety  is  confined  to  the  garment  lying  on 
the  table,  and  that  the  situation  is  not  very  serious. 
Real  or  arranged,  the  theme  is  exceedingly  well  man- 
aged. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  numerous  ol)jects  in 
the  room,  none  of  which  is  superfluous  in  the  i)ictorial 
scheme,  do  not  detract  from  the  main  point  of  interest — 
the  figure  and  the  objects  on  the  table  before  her. 

Data:  September;  4 p.m.;  diffused  light;  Mentor 

Reflex  Camera;  140  mm.  Cooke  Anastigmat  F/4.5; 
stop,  F/5,(>;  Wellington  Iso  Speedy  Backed  (9  x 9 
cm.);  pyro-metol;  (i  seconds;  print — Koilak  Royal 
Bromide  and  worked  uj)  in  Bromoil. 

,\lmost  any  camerist  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of 
“Peaches  and  Cream”,  page  153,  would  be  inclined  to 
exclaim,  “It’s  a peach!”  Of  the  many  genre-pieces  I 
have  .seen  from  Mr.  Gardner's  ])ortfolio,  the  pre.sent 
one  impresses  me  as  by  far  the  best.  It  is  an  excep- 
tionally hai)py  and  successful  composition.  All  the 
same.  I should  have  liked  to  have  him  try  to  photo- 
graijli  the  young.ster  in  some  light-colored  suit — dis- 
pensing with  the  bib — so  as  to  show  the  face  to  better 
advantage.  The  values  throughout  are  faultless,  even 
as  to  the  wliite  bib  which,  however,  clamors  for  undue 
attention. 

Data:  Daylight;  8x10  Home-Portrait  Camera; 

W(.)llensak  Velostigmat  lens;  used  at  F/4.5;  2 .seconds; 
Eastman  Portrait  Film;  pyro-metol  (tank);  i)rinted  on 
Art  lira  Iris  C;  hypo-alum  toned. 

Beginners’  Competition 

“Still-Life”,  with  its  Jai>ane.se  suggestion  of  my 
story,  jiage  157,  offers  maferial  for  meditation.  Made 
by  a Japanese,  at  Tokio,  Ja]ian,  the  picture  has 
local  interest  and  eolor  not  obvious,  jierhajis,  to  the 
average  foreign  beholder;  but  its  art-message  is  uni- 
versal. Still,  the  critical  observer  of  this  interesting 
liieture  may  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  connection 
iietween  the  tree  and  the  grou])  of  jars. 

Apiireciating  the  insidious  difficulties  in  at-home 
portraiture,  as  they  jire.sent  themselves  to  the  venture- 
some beginner,  our  jury  is  inclined  to  be  lenient  toward 
offerings  in  that  line  of  endeavor  in  this  department. 
Hence.  Robert  Schenck  runs  away  with  the  second  jirize, 
this  time,  page  158.  The  result  has  obvious  faults.  That 
“snsjiicions  look"  would  disapiiear  with  the  face  turned 
more  toward  the  camera,  or  had  the  eyes  been  directed 
away  from  the  camera — a little  towards  the  left.  The 
shadow  at  the  side  of  the  left  nostril  is  too  strong  (can 
be  lightened  in  the  negative).  The  chin  shonhl  have 
been  raised  a.  little.  The  checkered  dress  gives  a rest- 
less elfect.  A simple  pattern  would  have  been  iireferable. 

Data:  Dec.;  I,:i0  u.M.;  good  light  outside;  4x5  R.  B, 
Auto  Grallex;  8>«-iuch  B.  & L.  Te.s.sar;  used  at  F/4,5; 
l/5,secon.l;  Grallex  Film. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

The  interior  of  a camp,  by  Hannah  G.  Myrick,  M.D., 
page  154,  is  to  suggest  to  participants  in  our  “Artistic 
Interiors”  competition,  which  closes  April  30,  how  such 
pictures  may  be  made.  Dr.  Myrick  is  far  too  modest, 
however,  to  consider  her  photographic  efforts  good 
examples  to  be  followed;  and  she  herself  would  be  only 
too  delighted  to  be  shown  how  her  own  work  can  be 
improved.  Data;  Camp  situated  in  dense  woods; 
clear  day;  Sept.  2;  Icarette  C (2i4  x 3^4  inches);  33^- 
inch  B.  & L.  Zei.ss  Tessar  Ic  F/4.5;  stop,  F/22;  one 
hour;  print.  Enlarging  Cyko  Buff;  M.  Q. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Criticisms  not  to  exceed  about  200  words  (not  350 
or  even  250,  as  some  enthusiastic  contributors  some- 
times send)  are  solicited  in  behalf  of  “The  Landing”, 
by  Ford  E.  Samuel,  page  102.  Data:  June;  4 p.m.; 
light,  inten.se;  x view-camera;  9j/^-inch  'VVol- 
lensak  Velostigmat,  series  XI;  stop,  F/12.5;  1/50 
.second;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro-soda;  print,  Azo 
Grade  E,  Xo.  2. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

(Continued  from  Page  163) 

which  would  also  be  assisted  by  making  the  exposure 
considerably  later  in  the  day.  A very  satisfactory 
])icture  of  the  “Creek”  can  lie  obtained  by  eliminating 
about  one-half  inch  from  the  left  and  the  same  from  the 
bottom.  This  picture  would  be  also  improved  by 
using  a larger  stop  and  making  the  exposure  either 
very  early  in  the  morning  or  much  later  in  the  afternoon. 
A ilrownie  gives  such  great  dejith  of  field  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  .separation  of  planes  unless  assisted 
by  mist,  or  by  availing  one.self  of  the  lighting-conditions 
very  early  or  very  late  in  the  day.  Certainly,  there  is 
opiiortunity  in  this  scene  for  two  beautiful  pictures; 
but  a.  somewhat  more  elaborate  outfit  than  a Brownie 
is  needed  to  realise  the  full  beauty. 

H.  L.  Fairfield. 

First.  I would  criticise  the  title  of  the  picture.  Why 
“The  Road”,  when  there  is  equally  pleasing  and 
important  jiicture  of  a brook.^  In  fact,  there  are  two 
l>ictures  in  one,  each  of  equal  value.  If  the  picture  were 
to  be  cut  in  two,  about  two  inches  from  the  left,  one 
would  obtain  a iileasing  picture  of  a brook,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  picture  would  constitute  a very 
pretty  road-scene.  The  picture,  as  a whole,  would  be 
much  bettered  if  half  an  inch  were  trimmed  from  the 
liottom  of  it.  and  thus  eliminate  the  wide  space  of  road 
in  the  foreground,  which  tends  to  draw  the  eye,  instead 
of  letting  it  follow  the  road  as  it  .should.  Also,  the 
black  shadow  at  the  lower  left  side  of  the  picture 
<letracts  from  its  Ix-auty.  However,  it  is  a very  pleasing 
picture.  H.  M.  Breckhill. 


Like  Some  Photographs 

They  .stood  in  an  art-gallery  in  front  of  a cubist 
painting  sai<l  to  repre.scnt  a landscape. 

“What  do  you  tliink  of  it?"  one  asked. 

“It's  a horrible  example,”  said  the  other,  “of  how 
nature  would  look  if  some  people  had  their  way  about 
it.” — Exchange. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Plural  Words  of  Foreign  Origin 

“I  WAS  sorry  to  notice  an  errata  in  your  October 
number."  is  the  opening  sentence  of  an  unsigned  letter 
received  by  the  Editor  last  month.  Our  \innamed 
mentor  was  right.  The  erratum  existed,  and  was  due 
to  carelessne.ss  in  referring  the  reader  to  the  wrong 
page.  In  pleading  for  forgiveness,  however,  the  Editor 
cannot  overlook  an  error  committed  not  only  by  our 
correspondent,  but  by  many  young  and  inexperienced 
writers  when  using,  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number, 
words  of  foreign  origin.  I had  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
matter  in  the  May  issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
where  I dealt  with  data,  memoranda,'  strata,  etc.  A 
good  ride  in  using  a word  of  foreign  origin  is  to  know 
it  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  number.  One 
erratum,  two  errata;  a formula,  several  formulae; 
a phenomenon,  two  or  more  phenomena;  addendum, 
addenda;  medium,  media  (or  mediums). 

Church-going  persons  will  scarcely  so  far  forget 
themselves  as  to  say,  “cherubims”  or  “seraphims". 
Here,  the  English  plurals,  cherubs  and  serajihs,  are  as 
good  form  as  the  Hebrew  plural.'^,  cherubim  and  .sera- 
phim. Although  words  derived  from  the  .Vnglo-Saxon 
are  generally  to  be  preferred,  those  of  Latin  or  Creek 
origin  are  often  neces.sary. 


,\  .Souvenir  of  Montreal 

O.v  his  way  to  the  main  store  of  1).  II . Hogg  ( 'ompany, 
leading  photo-dealers  in  Montreal.  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  Editor  noticed  a pretty  radio  iiTist-watch  in  the 
window  of  a .second-hand  shop.  Price.  ■‘<1.00.  Isaac 
Bacharach.  the  proprietor.  “It's  a goot  vatch  for  de 
money."  .\s  he  was  getting  it  for  the  janitor  of  his 
ofBce-building.  the  E.  drove  a sharp  bargain  ami  secured 
it  for  ■<.‘1..50.  Some  shrcwrl  buyer,  this  Editor! 
.''trapped  to  his  left  wrist,  the  .1..5  radio-watch  had 
gained  ten  minutes  in  half  an  hour.  That  gain  told 
on  its  energies  and  now  it  stopped.  hearty  shake, 
and  it  resumed  its  speedy  gait,  and  after  a burst  of 
fifteen  minutes  again  stopped.  And  so  on.  Back  it 
went  to  Bacharach.  who.  however,  declined  to  take  it 
back  and  refund  the  money.  "He  had  not  guaranteed 
it!"  He  refused  even  to  compromi.'C.  "Cif  you  tree 
dollar-  and  keep  fifty  cents.'  Vat  is  fifty  (■ent<  to  me.'  " 
"Suppose  you  keep  one  dollar.'"  suggested  the  E.  “Von 
dollar  i-  no  profit  for  me!  ' the  Shylock  f)rotested. 
"But."  he  remarked  suavely.  “Von  dollar  extra,  and 
.von  can  haf  di-  fine  -ix-<ided  lieauty."  di-playing  an 
arti'tic.  hexagonal  wri<t-watch.  It  was  a liazzling, 
tempting  offer — in  fact,  irresistible!  .Vfter  leaving  his 
first  love  together  with  a one-<lollar  nrite.  the  E.  joy- 
fully departetl.  Every  now  and  then,  he  glanceil  ad- 
miringly at  his  left  wri-t.  finally,  after  he  had  done 
sexeral  erran<ls.  at  Hogg'-,  at  I )upras  vV  ( ola-  the  large 
and  handsome  studio  of  Montreafs  distingnii-hed  por- 
trait-photograf)hers  and  the  haf»erdasher's.  the  E. 
returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  dinner.  It  was  seven 
o'c|(-'k.  His  new  time-piece  indicated  .5..“?')!  f)h  well, 
it  only  needed  a'ljusting.  Ea-ily  done.  AMien  the  E. 
and  his  wife  left  the  theater,  that  evening,  the  new 


purchase,  ticking  feebly,  was  only  five  minutes  ahead  of 
his  regular  watch.  The  next  morning,  it  was  taking  a 
rest.  It  proved  to  be  a long  one.  A further  financial 
adjustment  was  out  of  the  question  for  it  was  Sunday 
and  we  were  to  leave  Montreal  the  next  day  at  7..‘i() 
.\.M.!  Now  and  then,  on  the  homeward  journey  the  E. 
amused  himself  trying  to  revive  the  inanimate  watch; 
but  his  efforts  combined  with  those  of  an  interested  fel- 
low-jiassenger  (an  electrical  engineer)  proved  unavail- 
ing. .\rrived  at  his  editorial  .sanctum,  he  hung  the 
Montreal  .souvenir  on  a peg  of  his  desk,  in  a ver- 
tical position,  and  lo!  it  showed  signs  of  life;  but  its 
progress  was  erratic,  uncertain,  jirofit le.ss.  So  he  took 
it  to  an  expert  watch-repairer,  otfering  to  risk  several 
dollars  to  init  in  good,  runidng  order.  Several  days 
afterwards — “Sorry,  Mr.  French;  but  your  watch  isn't 
worth  repairing.  One  jewel  gone;  balance-staff  bent, 
two  screws  missing,  etc.  It  needs  entirely  new  works, 

cost  about  ten  ilollars.  " E.,“ " W. 

B.,  "1  shouhl  .say  twenty-five  ceids."  E..  "It's  yonrs 
at  that  figure!"  W.  R.,  “No,  thanks.  I wouldn't 
give  you  even  ten  cents  for  it." 

The  E.  is  now  working  on  some  sinister  design. 


Be  Careful  Wliere  You  Eat 

It  hajipened — well,  we  will  refrain  from  telling  just 
where  it  happened.  Two  members  of  the  Ryro  Club 
may  not  wish  it  known  where  they  had  luncheon  that 
day.  They  were  in  Boston  on  a shopping-tour,  and 
in  (piest  of  some  [ihotographic  supiilies.  .\fter  a stay 
at  the  store  of  I’inkham  & Smith  Company  on  Brom- 
field  Street,  where  they  made  their  purchases — in- 
cluding a copy  of  the  .January  I’uoto-Ek.\  Magazi.vi.; — 
they  sought  a f|uiet  place  to  eat.  The  waitress,  evi- 
dently new  to  this  country,  took  their  orders,  one  for 
some  tongue,  and  one  for  chicken,  with  the  necessary 
"fixings."  While  waiting  they  speculated  on  the  proba- 
bility of  accumulating  enough  surplus  cash  to  attend 
the  International  I’holograidiic  .Vrts  and  Crafts  Ex- 
hibition in  New  '^'ork  City  in  ,\pril.  ami  deciileil  to 
attend  if  pos-ible.  The  conversation  then  turned  to  a 
discu-sion  of  the  .lanuary  editorial  in  1’iioto-Eha 
M \(;,\zi\E.  “Faking  in  I’hotograjiliy".  While  the 
Pyro  Club  member-  were  in  the  inid-l  of  an  intere-t- 
ing  di-cii  -ion  on  the  de.-irability  of  modifying  the  effect 
of  a picture  by  the  addition  of  part  of  another  negative, 
the  waitres>  returned.  Throwing  out  her  hand-  in  a 
hopele--  ge-turc  -he  remarkcil.  “Tongue  i-s  no  more! 
Schieken  nefer  va-.  Ilow  vould  yon  like  some  ecks 
'egg.-  l)oilt.  tight  or  loo-e,'"  ( )\  khton. 


Food  for  Thoujilit 

The  t.eneral  Manager  of  a large  selling-organi-a- 
tion  calleil  hi-  .-ale-men  into  hi-  office  one  morning  to 
give  them  a -pe<-ch.  Wondering  what  the  old  man 
wa-  going  to  .-a\'.  they  filed  in,  ,\fler  an  im])re--i\c 
silence  he  looked  u|)  and  remarked:  ' Remember,  the 

steam  that  goe-  through  the  whi-t|e  doe-n't  turn  the 
wheel-,  (iet  out.  " — Exchange. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


P.  P.  A.  Hold  First  Meeting  of  1923 

^'he  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  lield  their 
first  meeting  of  19^23  at  their  home  at  Tlie  Art  Center, 
Go  East  5()th  Street,  New  York  City,  on  January  8,  Re- 
ports from  various  committees  showed  that  a very 
Inisy  year  is  being  planned.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  coming  International  Salon,  to  be  held  in  May, 
reported  that  entry-blanks  had  been  broadcasted, 
and  they  are  looking  forward  to  a very  large  entry- 
list. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Wight- 
man,  from  the  Eastman  Research  Laboratory.  His 
subject  was  “The  Inside  of  the  Photographic  Plate.” 
His  talk  was  ilhistrated  with  lantern-slides  made  from 
microphotograijhic  negatives  showing  the  action  of 
the  developer  on  the  silver-grains  in  the  emulsions  of 
various  brands  of  jdates  of  different  speeds. 

Members  of  the  P.  P.  are  constantly  being  called 
upon  to  furnish  one-man  shows  all  over  the  country. 
Raboniwitch  had  a show  at  the  Newark  Camera  Club 
in  November,  followed  by  an  exhibit  by  Win.  H. 
Zerbe  in  December,  who  also  gave  a demonstration 
of  the  Rromoil  ]irocess  on  the  18th.  Nicholas  IMuray 
had  a .show  at  the  Brooklyn  In.stitute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  of 
Bromoil  prints  liy  Eugene  Henry  and  Alfred  S. 
Wil.son.  It  is  rumored  that  Dr.  Chaffee  will  .show 
his  wonderful  Bromoils  at  the  Chicago  Camera  ('lub. 
One  of  our  members,  statistically  inclined,  .says  that 
all  [irints  exhibited  in  the  Los  Angeles  Salon  by  con- 
tributors east  of  the  Mississippi  were  by  members  of 
the  P.  P.  A. 

Individual  mendiers  are  con.stantly  being  sought 
out  to  furnish  prints  of  .some  of  their  exhibition- 
work.  Mr.  C.  N.  Ca])cn  recently  had  a reque.st  for 
two  of  his  prints  from  a corre.spondent  in  New  Zealand. 

The  jirogram  for  each  meeting  is  a mo.st  intere.sting 
one  and  ought  to  bring  out  a,  large  attendance  al  eacli 
meeting.  A membershii)  drive,  inaugurated  .some  time 
ago.  is  showing  .sjilendid  results,  the  average  being 
aljout  fifteen  new  members  each  month. 


Oregon  Camera  Club 

'I'liE  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
Camera  ('lub  was  held  at  its  club-rooms  in  the  Elks 
building,  January  t).  Tentative  |)lans  to  obtain  new 
rjuarters  were  discus.sed,  as  the  lease  on  the  jiresent 
club-rooms  has  expired  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  move 
within  a year.  I'lie  date  for  the  annual  print-exhibit 
was  .set  for  Ajiril  15.  Detailed  ]daus  for  the  exhibition, 
the  jiurcha.se  of  .some  new  equi[)meut,  and  other  routine- 
business  filled  out  a most  profitable  evening.  After 
the  meeting  was  ailjourned,  a .splendid  luncheon, 
prejiarcd  liy  the  wife  of  the  retiring  president,  was 
enjoyed. 

New  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  ])resident. 
C.  W.  Bernhardt;  vice-president,  A.  .V.  Bailey,  Jr.; 
secretary,  Wayne  C.  Winche.ster;  board  of  directors, 
E.  C,  Churchill,  M.  II.  Barnes  and  C.  L.  Bischoff. 
Albin  Olauder  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

'I'he  retiring  officers  are:  iiresident,  E.  C.  Churchill; 


vice-president,  Jacques  Letz;  secretary,  C.  W.  Bern- 
hardt; board  of  directors,  H.  W.  Sherrard,  J.  T.  Bots- 
ford  and  R.  S.  Milln. 


Exhibition  of  Portland  (Me.)  Society  of  Art 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Portland  Camera 
Group  Photographic  Section  of  the  Portland  Society 
of  Art  will  be  held  April  1 to  May  2,  192.S.  The  last 
day  for  receiving  prints  was  February  15.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  not  large  in  compari.son  with  some  of  the  .salons 
held  in  this  country  and  abroad,  but  it  has  always 
been  noted  for  the  high  standard  of  quality  maintained. 
The  pictures  will  be  hung  as  usual  in  the  Museum 
Gallery  of  the  Portland  Society  of  Art  and  entry- 
blanks  can  be  obtained  from  O.  P.  T.  Wish,  secretary 
Portland  Society  of  Art,  Portland,  Maine.  A great 
number  of  entries  are  expected  but  only  prints  that 
.show  distinct  pictorial  merit  will  be  hung.  We  regret 
that  this  notice  was  received  too  late  for  the  February 
number. 

L.  D.  Field  Vice-President  of 
Defender  Company 

We  congratulate  Mr.  L.  Dudley  Field,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Ansco  Company,  on  his  election  to 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Defender  Photo-Supply 
Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  New  York.  Mr.  Field 
will  be  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company  with  his 
office  at  Rochester.  We  have  had  a long  and  very 
])lea.sant  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Field;  and,  needless 
to  say,  we  wish  him  prosperity  and  success  in  his  new 
and  important  position. 


Photographing  the  Sahara  Desert 

AccoKniNG  to  the  British  daily  papers  a fourth 
attemiit  to  conqilete  a photographic  survey  of  the 
Sahara  De.sert  is  to  be  made  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Greville  and 
his  brother.  The  task  was  begun  some  three  years 
ago,  and  nine  white  men  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
jirevious  attemjits  to  reach  Lagos,  B.  W.  A.,  from 
Algiers.  About  fifteen  thousand  pounds  has  been 
.s])ent  so  far.  and  it  is  estimated  that  a further  amount 
of  some  ten  thousand  pounds  more  will  be  required  to 
finish  the  remaining  four  hundred  miles  of  the  desert 
that  will  have  to  be  jihotographed. 

“This  time,"  says  Mr.  (ireville.  “I  propose  to  start 
from  Lagos  and  make  for  Zinder,  aliout  six  hundred 
miles  away.  After  we  leave  Zinder  we  shall  lie  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  We  are  choos- 
ing the  most  favorable  weather,  and  if  we  are  lucky 
we  shall  complete  the  job  in  about  six  months.  The 
difficulties  are  formidable.  Anyone  who  has  not  ex- 
IKTienced  .‘-iahara  sandstorms  cannot  realise  the  terror 
of  them.  J'he  sand  beats  down  with  the  force  of 
lilies.  A jilain  may  be  turned  into  a hilly  country 
a night  by  one  of  the.se  storms.  On  one  occasion 
we  found  that  the  surface  of  the  country  had  ri.sen 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  places,  in  a night." 
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More  Exhibitors  Take  Space  at  International 
Photograpiiic  Exhibition 

I\  addition  to  tlie  list  already  ]Mililished  of  exhibitors 
who  have  contracted  for  space  at  the  coining  Inter- 
national Photographic  Arts  and  ('rafts  Exposition, 
Grand  Central  Palace.  Xcw  A'ork  City,  .Vpril  ■•21  to 
'28,  inclusive,  we  are  glad  to  add  the  following:  Spencer 
Lens  Company.  Sept  Kinema  Camera  Distributing 
Company.  Inc..  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Com- 
pany and  a number  of  the  leading  Fifth  venue  photog- 
raphers. The  exhibition  management  is  making  an 
intensive  campaign  to  encourage  professional  and 
amateur  photographers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  attend. 

Camera  clubs  are  co-operating  and  are  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  amateur  and  professional  photo- 
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graphic  display.  For  example,  Mr.  Harry  Cochrane, 
president  of  the  National  Fixposition  ('ompany.  Inc., 
reecix-ed  the  following  letter  from  the  Elysian  Camera 
Club.  307  Washington  Street.  Hoboken,  N.J.: 

•I.KX.  6,  i!03. 

Mr.  Harry  Cochrane.  President, 

Hotel  Mc.\lpin,  New  York  f.'ity. 

Dear  Sir;  The  Fl.V'ian  Camera  Club  favors  very 
much  the  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Grand  Central 
Palace  in  .\pril.  We  assure  you  that  we  shall  want 
to  have  a part  in  it  and  'h-all  appreciate  your  .sending 
us  further  particular-.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  co- 
operate in  putting  thi-  exposition  over,  and  if  you 
de-ire.  our  presirlent.  Mr.  Paul  Mar-icano  of  .57  Eir-t 
Street.  Weehawken.  N.J..  will  be  willing  to  serve  on 
a committee. 

'\'our-  very  truly. 

Signed,  J.  He.vry  Wendt, 

( orr/'Kpnn/l inf/  Srrrrtnr//. 

Montreal  .\.  A.  Camera  Ciluh 

The  -eventeenth  .\nnual  Photograjihic  Exhibi- 
tion under  the  au-pice-  of  the  Montreal  .Vthletic 
.Vssociation  will  l>e  held  .\pril  0 to  .Vpril  1 1.  at  ioO  Peel 
'•treet.  Montreal.  Canada.  Entry-form-,  -pecial  label- 


and  other  jiarticulars  may  be  obtained  by  addre.ssing 
the  .secretary.  The  last  day  for  receiving  prints  will 
be  Saturday,  March  '24.  1!>‘2:3.  Owing  to  the  success 
of  previous  exhibitions,  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  one  to  be  held  in  1!)'2.‘3  will  supersede  its  predece.s- 
sors  in  the  number  and  interest  of  the  pictures  shown. 


Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City 

B.xi.timohe,  Md., 
.lariuai-y  2(5,  192.J. 

De.vr  Mr.  Ere.nch: 

1 want  to  congratulate  you  for  reproducing  so  finely 
tho.se  prints  of  mine  in  the  December  number.  They 
turned  out  far  better  than  1 had  anticipated.  Your 
photo-engraver  certainly  understands  his  business. 
Several  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Club 
have  purchased  their  copies  and  remarked  that  that 
was  a subject  they  had  been  looking  for  for  some  time 
past,  and  now  that  they  have  it  in  black  and  white, 
it  can  be  jmt  on  the  shelf  for  future  reference. 

Well,  the  Night-School  last  year  was  so  successful 
that  the  club  decided  to  repeat  it  this  year.  The 
opening  night  was  February  '2'2  and  it  will  be  held 
every  Thursday  of  each  week,  ending  May  81.  1‘)'28. 
The  enclosed  list  will  inform  you  of  the  various  sub- 
jects that  will  be  treated  during  the  course.  This 
year  we  expect  a large  attendance;  in  fad.  much 
larger  than  last  year.  What  makes  me  think  so  is 
that,  although  we  have  just  jniblishcd  the  list  of  sub- 
jects. the  number  of  applicants  wc  have  received  to 
date  exceeds  the  number  of  .scholars  we  had  la.st  year. 
When  the  list  is  more  widely  circulated,  we  expect 
the  increa.se  to  be  in  pro])ortion.  I notice  from  the 
different  magazines  that  other  clubs  have  fallen  in 
line  since  our  club  started  the  ball  rolling. 

.Vs  soon  as  any  additional  ])rinted  matter  is  ready 
for  di.stribution.  it  will  lie  mailed  to  you  jiromiitly. 
If  you  will  incoriiorate  a small  article  in  the  next 
i.ssue  of  your  magazine,  I know  that  the  members  of 
the  Photographic  Club  will  be  grateful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  Barker. 


Slb.iect.s 

FOR  THE  Night  School 

1!)'28. 

Feb.  '2'2.  No. 

1. 

What  Camera  and  Lens,  also 

Mar.  1.  No. 

'2. 

Plates  and  Films  to  n.sc. 

I tarkroom. 

How  to  test  the  camera,  and  to 

Mar.  8.  No. 

8. 

decide  on  subjects. 
Fixposure-Meters  and  Outdoor 

Mar.  1.5.  No. 

4. 

Photography. 

Interiors  and  Fla-hlight-expo-ures. 

Mar.  '22.  No. 

.5. 

Portraits  at  I lome. 

Mar.  '2!t.  No. 

(>. 

Portraits  in  a Studio. 

Apr.  .5.  No. 

7. 

I’ictorial  work  and  Bromoil-Prmt- 

.Vpr.  1-2.  No. 

8. 

ing. 

Photographic  Chemicals  and  mak- 

Apr. 1!).  No. 

ing  your  own  solutions. 
Developing  Plates  and  1 dm-. 

.Vpr.  -2fi.  No. 

to. 

Tank-Developnn'iit . 

Mav  8.  No. 

11. 

Kerlnetion  and  Intensification. 

May  10.  No. 

1-2, 

Printing  Picture-  bv  artificial 

May  17.  No. 

18. 

Light. 

Bromide  F'miarging.  Developing 

Mav  -24.  No. 

1 1. 

and  Fixing. 
Mounting  Picture-. 

May  81.  No. 

1.5. 

Making  I/antern-Slide-. 

I.Vs  we  go  l( 

. pre 

--.another  letter  from  Mr.  Barker 

-tales  that  twelve 

apjdication-  for  the  coiir-e  have 

been  received  and  that  more  will  come  in  as  soon  as 
the  series  of  talks  and  demonstrations  are  well  under 
way.  In  the  same  letter  was  a copy  of  an  announce- 
ment-card which  will  be  placed  in  the  show-windows 
of  the  leading  photographic  dealers.  This  card  gives 
the  dates,  hours  of  the  classes,  subjects  that  are  taught 
and  the  tuition-fee  of  $5.00,  payable  in  advance.  A 
feature  of  the  card  is  the  placing  of  two  pictures  of  the 
same  subject  side  by  side.  One  is  poorly  done  and  the 
other  well  done  with  regard  to  composition  and  tech- 
nique. The  inference  is  obvious  and  should  help  to 
increase  the  number  of  students.  The  photographic 
dealers  are  co-operating  cordially  in  the  matter  of 
displaying  this  card  and  encouraging  customers  to 
avail  them.selves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
Educational  Committee  of  this  progre.ssive  camera 
club. — Editor.] 


Our  New  Honorable  Mention  Certificate 

We  would  refer  you  again  to  our  new  Honorable 
Mention  Certificates  and  Credit  Coupons.  The 
certificate  is  .suitable  for  framing  and  the  accompany- 
ing coupon  entitles  the  holder  to  a credit  of  fifty 
cents  towards  a subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine 
or  towards  the  purchase  of  the  photographic  books 
that  are  listed  with  the  coupon.  Plea.se  note  that  all 
credit  coupons  must  be  returned  before  the  expira- 
tion date  written  on  their  face.  Should  a winner  of 
an  Honorable  Mention  Certificate  be  a subscriber  and 
his  subscription  expire  three  or  four  months  later, 
he  may  apply  the  Credit  Coupon  to  his  renewal  or 
have  his  sub.scription  extended  two  months,  provided 
the  coupon  is  returned  according  to  the  rules.  We  are 
confident  that  these  new  Honorable  Mention  Certifi- 
cates and  Credit  Coui)ons  will  make  it  even  more 
worth  while  to  enter  prints  in  our  Advanced  or  Begin- 
ners' Monthly  Competitions. 


British  Goods  in  New  Zealand 

In  the  course  of  a letter  from  one  of  our  readers,  says 
The  Amateur  Photographer,  he  states:  “I  do  not  think 
that  I should  be  tar  out  in  saying  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  requirements  of  the  amateur  photographer  in  New 
Zealand  are  met  with  products  made  in  .\merica.  I 
have  never  seen  in  any  shoji  here  an  English  camera  or 
film.  There  are  a tew  English  ])hotographic  printing- 
|)apers,  Init  not  many,  and  only  one  that  I know  of  is 
at  all  generally  used.  I think  if  we  could  get  to  know 
more  of  the  English  materials  there  would  .soon  be  a 
greater  demand.”  The  complaint  is  not  an  uncommon 
one  in  our  experience.  In  many  jiarts  of  the  Empire 
there  is  a strong  feeling  in  favor  of  products  from  the 
home-country  when  they  can  be  obtained,  but  over 
an<l  over  again  we  are  told  that  they  are  not  to  be  had. 
This  is  by  no  means  limited  to  New  Zealand:  the  .same 
feeling,  to  an  even  more  intense  degree,  exists  in  Canada. 
We  are  not  in  the  |)osition  to  say  whether  British  manu- 
facturers are  to  blame  for  such  conilitions;  but,  at  any 
rate,  we  pass  on  the  information  that  they  should  at 
least  know  how  the  lanil  lies. 


Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 

Ti  E.  fifty-lift h slated  meeting  of  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America  was  held  at  their  home. 
The  .\rt  Center,  (i5  East  5(>  St.,  on  Monday  evening 
Eel  rinry  •>  at  8.1.)  i'.m.  For  this  meeting  the  .siieaker 
was  Dr.  ,\rnohl  Centhc  for  the  i)ast  twenty-five  years 


one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  camera.  We  take 
pleasure  also  in  announcing  that  Dr.  Genthe  consented 
to  show  a collection  of  his  prints  on  the  walls  of  our 
room  at  the  Art  Center;  these  prints  were  on  view 
throughout  the  month  of  February.  The  meeting 
was  preceded  by  the  usual  dinner,  to  which  all  members 
and  their  friends  were  cordially  invited. 

The  subject  for  Mrs.  Hervey’s  Print-competition 
for  February  was  winter-scenes  with  or  without 
snow.  Prints  intended  for  these  competitions  must 
be  mounted  and  have  title,  name  and  address  of 
sender  on  the  back  of  the  mount,  must  be  accom- 
panied w'ith  return  postage.  That  members  may  have 
more  time  for  the  preparation  of  prints  for  these  eom- 
petitions,  Mrs.  Hervey  announces  in  advance  the 
subjects  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  as  follows: 
March,  Children’s  Portraits;  April,  Still-Life;  abstract 
subjects.  Design:  A figure  or  figures  that  show  hands 
in  action,  or  any  kind  of  action  photograph;  June, 
Architecture  w’ith  Sunshine,  interiors  or  exteriors. 

J.  B.  Mason, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


Some  Facts  about  Dr.  Kenneth  Mees 

According  to  The  Amateur  Photographer  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Mees  was  born  at  Wellingborough  in  1882  and, 
twenty-one  years  later,  graduated  with  the  B.Sc.  by 
research  at  Lhiiversity  College,  his  work  being  on  photo- 
graphic theory.  In  1900  he  obtained  the  D.Sc.  for  a 
thesis  which,  with  that  of  Dr.  Sheppard,  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  “Investigations  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Photographic  Process.”  In  this  year  Dr. 
Mees  became  managing-director  of  Wratten  & Wain- 
wright.  Ltd.,  and  the  Wratten  panchromatic  plates, 
together  with  a long  series,  now  nearly  one  hundred  in 
number,  of  the  Wratten  filters,  made  their  appearance. 
When  Wratten  & Wainwright  w'ere  absorbed  in  the 
Eastman  Kotlak  Company,  Dr.  Mees  transferred  his 
home  to  Rochester,  U.S.A.,  where  he  had  been  invited 
liy  Mr.  Eastman  to  become  director  of  a new'  research- 
laboratory  there,  which  was  speedily  organised,  and  has 
published,  to  date,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  scien- 
tific communications  that  deal  with  the  theory  of 
photography  and  allied  subjects.  In  1920  a number 
of  articles  on  the  organisation  of  industrial  scientific 
research  were  collected  into  a book  and  published 
under  that  title.  At  the  same  time,  a book  by  him  en- 
titled, “The  Fundamentals  of  Photography,”  dealing 
in  an  elementary  fashion  with  the  theory  of  photog- 
raphy, was  published.  In  1918  he  added  to  his  other 
duties  that  of  director  of  development  work  for  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  organised  a depart- 
ment tor  that  imrpo.se.  Dr.  Mees  joined  the  Royal 
Photograiihic  Society  in  1901,  became  a member  of  its 
council  in  1907,  and  Vice-President  in  1912.  In  1913  he 
w'as  awarded  the  Progress  Medal.  Last  year  he  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Rochester  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia has  recogni.sed  his  work  on  the  structure  of  the 
photographic  image  by  one  of  the  John  Scott  awards. 
He  is  also  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Croydon 
Camera  Club — in  whose  proceedings  we  recall  that  all 
this,  and  much  that  space  does  not  allow  us  to  recapitu- 
late, has  been  done  by  one  who  is  only  forty  years  of 
age,  it  will  be  evident  that  Dr.  Mees’  career  is  already 
one  that  is  crowded  with  achievement,  particularly  in 
connection  with  scientific  applications,  (iiven  good 
health  and  long  life,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  as 
many  manifestations  of  his  activity  for  the  benefit  and 
progress  of  photography  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
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Photographers  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest 

The  Photographers  of  the  Pacific  N'ortliwest  will 
hold  their  convention  in  the  beautiful  city  of 

Victoria,  B.C.,  Vancoviver  Island,  Canada,  beginning 
August  'JS  to  31.  inclusive.  The  Victoria  Photographers 
have  for  .several  years  maintained  a very  active  local 
a.ssociation  and  they,  as  a reception-committee,  will 
.see  that  visitors  are  well  entertained.  Mr.  Wilfred 
Gib.son  of  Victoria,  the  president  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west .\.s.sociation.  is  in  charge  of  the  19‘2,‘5  Convention. 
.\lready  Mr.  Cib.son  has  set  the  wheels  to  turning,  and 
a tentative  plan  has  been  drawn  up.  not  only  for  a .social 
gathering  but  for  the  following,  which  will  be  entirely 
new.  Model  darkroom  which  will  include  portrait- 
and  photo-finishing.  With  the  aid  of  progressive  manu- 
facturers these  rooms  will  be  fitted  ui)  with  every 
possible  new  photographic  equipment  which  has  been 
put  on  the  market  in  the  last  few  years.  This  equi[)- 
ment  will  be  used  by  the  manufacturers'  demonstrators 
in  all  their  work.  Each  visiting  photographer  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  view  the  ajjparatus  in  ])ractical 
working  conditions,  and  if  desired  will  be  allowed  to 
try  them  out  himself.  model  camera-room  will  be 
fitted  up  with  all  makes  of  photographic  lights  and 
cameras,  not  to  mention  backgrounds  and  lenses. 

These  rooms  will  be  of  such  a size  that  all  visitors 
will  l>e  able  to  view  the  tests  or  demonstrations.  Each 
exhibitor  will  be  given  ample  time  on  the  program  to 
work  and  to  explain  and  demonstrate.  It  is  believed 
that  such  demonstrations  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  manufacturer,  dealer  and  photographer  to  a better 
understanding  and  put  in  use  helpful  and  ]>ractical 
equipment.  In  order  to  make  this  feature  possible  the 
.\ssociation  officers  will  select  three  manufacturers’ 
representatives  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hall  and  of  the  program.  The  secretary  of  the  Photog- 
raphers .\s.sociation  of  America  has  collected  what 
is  .said  to  l>e  the  largest  and  best  International  Exhibit 
arranged  in  years  and  this  will  be  on  display  with 
pictures  from  every  progressive  Northwestern  ])hotog- 
rapher.  .\  few  more  words  may  be  said  about  this 
International  di.-play.  In  the  last  two  conventions 
held  in  the  Northwest,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Na- 
tional .Association  secretary  to  send  the  complete  exhibit 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  date  on  which  the  .National 
Convention  was  held  was  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Northwest  Convention.  However,  this  year,  the  two 
convention,'  will  not  conflict:  and.  therefore,  the  entire 
exhibit  will  be  here,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever 
<ent  here. 

.Although  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  not 
consenterl  to  send  us  Mr.  Harry  Wills,  as  an  added 
attraction  to  the  Northwest  Convention,  the  officers 
hope  that  he  will  I>e  present  and  tell  u-  how  he  makes 
hi'  wonderful  negatives  in  open  demonstration  and  in 
our  model  camera-rwm.  This  is  only  one  of  the  big 
attractions  which  is  t>eing  planned  and  no  really  “live" 
photographer  can  affonl  to  miss  this  1H-2.3  convention. 
In  closing  let  me  say  that  no  progressive  manufacturer 
can  afford  not  to  have  hi-  produet  on  display  at  this 
convention.  If  it  i-  impossible  to  have  a di'f>la\.  then 
advertise  in  the  convention  program,  whieh  will  be  -een 
and  read  by  every  photographer  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Photographer-  of  the  Pacific  Northwe-t.  namely. 
Idaho.  Montana.  Oregon.  Washington  and  Briti-h 
Columbia,  if  you  are  not  a memla-r  of  this  as-f)eiation 
join  to<iay  anti  help  your  secretary  finance  thi-  con- 
vention. Write  or  ask  your  neare-t  stockhouse  for 
information  or  write  .1.  .A.  Zinn.  .Ir..  -<-cretary.  1 tOI 
Second  .Avenue.  Seattle.  AVa'hington. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  Pt'ifl:  Wilfred 
Gib.son.  president;  Ora  L.  Markham,  vice-iiresidcnt ; 
.1.  .A.  Zinn,  .Ir.,  .secretary-treasurer;  Chester  M.  Coffey. 
Oregon  state  vice-i)resident.  I nion  Block,  McMinn- 
ville, Oregon;  Ered  .hikes,  Washington  state  vice- 
president,  Sun.set  Block,  Bellingham,  AAashington ; 
Philip  .A.  Brainerd,  Montana  state  vice-president, 
'J'iO  Eonrih  .Avenue,  Havre,  Montana;  Charles  E. 
Paschal,  Idaho  state  vice-jiresident.  '217  East  Third 
Street,  Moseow,  Idaho;  and  .lohn  A'anderiioinl , British 
Columbia  Province  vice-iiresident.  (>.77  Columbia 
Street,  New  Westminster.  B.C.,  Canada.  The  ad- 
dres.ses  of  the  state  vice-jiresidents  are  given  to  help 
members  and  jirospective  members  to  get  in  touch  with 
their  own  local  as.sociation  officers. 

.1.  .A.  Ziffx,  .hi..  See. 

An  Exemplary  Club  Secretaiy 
Like  other  men  of  resiionsibility  and  action,  the 
secretary  of  a camera  club  is  judged  by  the  results  he 
produces  and.  in  proi>ortion  to  tho.se  results,  he  takes 
ids  place  as  a man  of  affairs.  Such  a secretary  is 
Livingston  Stebbins.  and  the  club  is  the  I'nion  Camera 
Club  of  Boston.  Mr.  Stebbins  was  unanimously  ami 
enthusiastically  elected  as  the  secretary  of  the  club  at 
the  monthly  meeting  November  last.  Api>reciating 
his  business  experience  and  executive  ability,  the  dub 
elected  him  also  to  the  im])ortant  position  of  treasurer. 
Since  his  brief  activity  as  .secretary-treasurer  of  the 
club,  and  for  what  he  has  accomi>li.shed  in  that 
ilual  capacity.  Mr.  Stebbins  has  won  the  re.spect  ami 
ailmiration  of  his  fellow-memlx'rs.  He  cooperates 
heartily  with  President  Turner  in  his  work,  and, 
although  the  I nion  Camera  Club  has  alreaily  won  a 
high  jilace  among  the  camera  clubs  of  .America,  it  is 
ilestincd  to  accomplish  still  greater  things  with  the 
aid  of  its  energetic  .secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Stebbins' 
eminent  fitness  for  the  office  is  easily  accounted  for. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Harvard  I niversity  and  the  Har- 
varfl  Law  School;  has  been  Imsiness  manager  of  .several 
prominent  iml>lishing  firms;  liecame  a member  of  the 
Mas.sachusetts  Bar.  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  banking- 
business.  for  himself.  He  has  traveled  extensively  ami 
intelligently  in  this  eounfry  and  abroad,  is  a man  of 
culture  and,  last  but  not  least,  is  an  eminently  suceess- 
ful  photo-pictorialist  and  writer. 

Harold  M.  Bennett  Reports  Theft  of  Binoculars 
PrBLISlIER  OK  Photo-Eh.\  M.Ui.tZl.NE: 

The  following  binoculars  were  stf>lcn  out  of  a ship- 
ment from  Messrs.  C.\ki,  Zeiss.  .lena.  to  us,  whieh 
arrivml  on  the  SS.  “Manchuria  ".  I'ebruar\-  .‘i.  l!t'2.‘!: 


f Del.vctis  Binocular 

No 

. IttfOtl.'!  in  ca.i 

1 

No 

. 1 l.'i(ll(i'2 

f Dkj.trentis  Binocular 

No 

, IHKitiPI 

f 

No 

. KlfSti;!.-! 

I Dei.trintkm  Binocular 

No 

. l()t'2(i;i(l 

1 

No 

. |()S'27(i4 

1 

No 

. l(IS'2!ll:! 

1 Dei.ti  RisEM  Binocular 

No 

. l(tSH71(l 

f SiLV.\M,\R  Binocular 

No 

.S7I. ■>:!(; 

1 

No 

. 1I'21'27H  “ 

1 Tei.eb.v 

No 

. 47'2!H7 

1 

No 

. f7'2t)4S 

t 

No 

, Ku;  “ 

All  these  glasses  are  mail 

e by 

(Mil.  Zeiss.  .1 

:ind  bear  the  number-  ami 

trade 

-mark  engravei 

the  gla--e-.  Should  an\  of 

the  a 

bove-naim-d  gh 

be  offered  to  you.  we  wish  yo 

n wou 

Id  notify  the  pr 

anlhoritics.  in  onler  to  apprehend  the  thieves. 

liuiOLl.  M Benmtt. 
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BOOK -REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  onr 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  ns  at  the  lowest 
market-prires.  Send  for  onr  list  of  approved  t'ooks. 


Theory  of  Development,  hy  A.  II.  Nietz,  Ea.stman 
Kodak  ('ompany.  190  pages,  illustrated.  Price, 
cloth,  .$2.50.  New  York:  I).  Van  No.strand  Com- 
puny. 

This  book  is  the  .second  of  a .series  f>f  technical  mono- 
grai)hs  on  the  Theory  of  Photography,  the  flr.st  being 
a nionogra])h  on  “The  Silver-Bromide  Grain  of  Photo- 
graphic Emulsions.”  It  pre.sents  the  residts  of  in- 
vestigations undertaken  by  the  Ea.stman  Re, search 
Laboratory  to  determine  the  reduction-potentials  of 
certain  organic  developers  and  to  establish  the  develop- 
ing-characteristics  of  the  various  compounds.  The 
large  amount  of  data  in  the  book  shoidd  render  the  in- 
formation obtained  in  the  e.xperiments  very  n.sefnl  to 
the  jrhotographic  technician.  The  book  is  highly 
technical  throughout,  being  written  for  the  advanced 
class  of  workers  who  have  a good  knowledge  of  chemical 
reactions  and  who  are  familiar  with  higher  mathe- 
matics. It  is  filled  with  diagrams  and  tables  that  il- 
lustrate the  text-matter.  Its  ten  chapters  are  headed 
in  part  as  follows:  Developing  Agents  in  Relation  to 
their  Relative  Reduction-Potentials  and  Photographic 
Properties;  A Method  of  Determining  the  S])eed  of 
Emulsions  and  Some  Eactors  Influencing  Speed;  A’eloc- 
ity  of  Development,  the  Velocity  Equation,  and 
Methods  of  Evaluating  the  Velocity  and  Equililrrium 
Constants;  Maximum  Density  and  Maximum  Con- 
trast and  their  Relation  to  Reduction-Potential  and 
to  Other  Properties  of  a Developer;  The  Plfl'ect  of 
Soluble  Bntmides  on  the  Velocity-Curves,  and  a Third 
Method  of  Estimating  the  Relative  Reduction-Poten- 
tial; The  Eogging  Power  of  Developers  and  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Eog  Over  the  Image;  Data  Bearing  on 
Chemical  and  Physical  Phenomena  Occurring  in  De- 
velopment; General  Summary  of  the  Investigation, 
with  Notes  on  Reduction-Potential  in  its  Relation  to 
Structure;  anil  a Bibliography  and  Index  of  Authors 
and  Subjects.  Without  a doubt,  this  monograph 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  tho.se  who  by  chemical 
training  and  .study  are  in  a ]>osition  to  make  use  of  the 
practical  information  presented. 


Uninflammable  Celluloid-Films 

'I'liE  ready  inflammability  of  celluloid  kinema-films 
leads  to  many  accidents  and  much  trouble  becau.se  it 
demands  protection  against  fire  in  the  kinema-theatres. 
■Con.sequent ly,  diligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce uniTillammablc  tilms;  but,  up  to  the  pre.senl.  the 
celluloid-film  in  its  ohl  form  still  holils  its  place,  which 
shows  that  the  substitutes  otfered  also  pos.sess  their 
disadvantages  which  have  generally  prevented  their 
ado|)tion.  In  Germany,  Gustav  Schaff  recently  in- 
troduced his  new  celluloid-film  rendered  uninflannuable 
after  the  jiictnres  are  made  on  it.  By  this  treatment 


the  film  loses  nothing  in  flexibility,  transparency  or 
in  size — in  a word,  it  .suffers  no  change.  The  celluloid 
becomes  30  per  cent,  harder  and  so  more  resistant  to 
injury.  Speaking  of  the  new  film,  Photographisvhe 
Industrie  .says:  “Making  celluloid  or  nitrocellulo.se  un- 
inflammable has  been  known  for  a long  time.  The 
process  is  called  denitratising  and  many  methods  to 
effect  it  have  been  in\-ented;  but  none  of  them  have 
made  good  as  regards  the  requirements  of  kinema- 
films,  for  the  denitratising  can  only  be  done  after  the 
films  are  exposed  and  conqjleted,  because  a denitra- 
ti.sed  film  is  no  longer  wateri>roof — it  consists  only  of 
regenerated  cellulose  and  camphor.  The  danger  of  fire, 
therefore,  is  not  eliminated  until  after  the  films  are 
fully  [)repared.  What  is  understood  by  an  uninflam- 
mable film  is  one  that  will  withstand  the  intense  rays 
of  the  i)rojector  without  taking  fire.” 


Making  the  Most  of  an  Opportunity 

Plblisiieu  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

1 am  enclosing  a print  of  a little  yellow-eyed  vireo 
which  I discovered  perched  on  the  spring  of  my  auto- 
mobile over  there  in  South  Tamworth,  underneath 
the  shadow  of  Blacksnout,  which.  I believe,  is  visible 
from  ])arts  of  Wolfeboro,  New  Ham]jshire,  where  your 
publication-office  is  situated. 


There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  about  the  technique 
of  the  |)icture.  a little  unusual,  that  is  all.  If  it  is 
eligible  at  all  for  any  oild-picture  contest  or  holds  any 
interest  for  you,  why  very  well.  This  is  the  rea.son  for 
sending  it.  The  camera  and  conditions  were  as  follows; 
('amera.  Ensign  Postcard;  lens.  Cooke  Luxor,  focused 
hurriedly  lest  the  bird  should  fly;  Wellington  Anti- 
.Screen  plate  feverishly  inserted;  time.  3 p.m.;  diffirsed 
light;  stop,  shady  side  of  E/  1(5;  time,  happened  to  be 
on  1/25  second.  Sn])[)ose  that  a Grallex  type  of  camera 
would  have  eliminated  all  lhe.se  tre])idations. 

Yours  very  truly. 

IIakry  W.  Poor. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

C.\RINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

I®: 

Whenever  Pinich.  our  leading  comic  ])aper.  devotes 
its  thoughts  to  photography,  there  is  always  a tinge 
of  slighting  di.sgnst.  somewhat  like  that  displayed 
towards  the  newly  rich  liy  the  .same  paper.  iMr.  Punch 
never  difl  like  our  craft,  and  right  through  the  years 
his  humor  has  never  l>een  particularly  kindly,  although 
we  must  give  him  credit  for  generally  registering  .some- 
thing of  a joke,  which  with  other  subjects  does  not 
always  materialise.  In  the  ( hristmas-week  number 
of  the  paper  there  is  a full  page  of  drawings  showing 
how  photographs  used  to  be  made  with  the  aid  of  a 
head-rest,  and  also  the  stiff  result,  along  with  the 
already  obsolete,  very  close-up  head-study,  where  the 
suffering  sitter  is  .seen  in  a .sling,  with  the  top  of  his 
head  close  to  the  lens.  The  photographer,  poor  man. 
is  still  the  same  cpiaint  figure  of  last  century,  with 
baggy  checkered  trousers.  The  whole  set  of  drawings 
proclaims  the  artist's  eagerness  that  the  reader  should 
not  think  that  he  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
camera,  which  to  our  mind  contains  the  cream  of  the 
joke;  for  we  photographers  well  know  how  many 
ilraughtsinen  are  expert  photographers,  and  find  our 
craft  quite  helpful  in  their  profession.  Written  under 
the  pictures  is:  “Heaven  knows  what  they  do  with 
them." 

The  Phil)  Photographrr.  that  energetic  Liverpool 
organ,  which  represents  very  many  of  t)ur  most  im- 
portant photographic  .societies  all  over  the  country,  has 
published  an  appeal  issued  by  Sir  .\lfred  I )avies.  K.B.E., 
( .B..  asking  for  photographs  of  the  famous  Glyn- 
ceiriog.  a beauty-spot  of  North  Wales.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a .scheme  on  foot  to  convert  the  lower  part  of 
this  delightful  Welsh  valley  into  a reservoir  for  supply- 
ing water  to  a big  town,  which  would  submerge  many 
lovely  haunts  that  are  known  to  people  all  over  the 
world,  tieorge  Bf>rrow  refers  to  this  secluded  glen 
and  one  of  its  noted  poets  in  “Wild  Wales"’,  and  Nir. 
\.  (i.  Tfradley  dexote>  a chapter  in  his  “Highways  and 
Byways  in  North  Wales"  to  a description  of  the  prim- 
itive, peaceful  and  purely  WeLh  life  of  the  place.  We 
ourseh-es  have  xisited  the  ( eiriog  Valley  and  can 
vouch  for  its  unique  and  individual  charm.  Not  only 
is  the  broken  formation  of  the  country-.'iile  pictorial, 
but  the  old  houses  and  cottages  seem  to  be  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  so  fit  perfectly  into  the  natural  land- 
•cape. 

If  any  of  our  x'isitors  have  l)cen  pilgrim'  to  this  valley, 
and  have  eoofl  photograph-  of  the  ]>art  ju-t  I>elow 
Tregeirog  to  Llyrorth  ( hapel.  and  are  willing  to  have 
them  U'cd  in  an  admirable  cau'c.  will  they  kindly 
communicate  with  ".le-mond",  Blackheath  Bark.  Lon- 
'lon.  S.K.  .“I.  who  is  bringing  o)it  a “defence"  pamphlet. 
This  i'  a ca-e  in  which  the  camera  can  dfi  gf>od  -ervice; 
for  it  has  been  the  eye  witnc"  f>f  Iicauty  that  i-  threat- 
ened with  spoliation. 

"The  Great  White  "outh  ".  Mr.  11  (<.  l’t>nting‘s 

Iiook  of  experiences  with  rai>tain  "eotl''  South  Bole 
Expedition  f!0  net.  :?nd  e<lition  . i-  e-sentially  a 
photographer"'  pos-C'-ion.  for  there  are  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  camera-picture-  of  -ubject-  that  mo-t 
of  11'  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  photograph. 
They  treat  of  theme-,  tfio.  that  are  not  only  particularly- 
adapted  to  photography,  but  < ould  not  by  any  other 


graphic  art  be  .so  well  suggested.  We  all  want  to  know 
exactly  how  it  looks  in  tho.se  remote,  snow-covered 
regions,  ami  these  luctures  certainly  tell  us.  It  is  a 
wonderful  story.  Bontiug  has  a genius  for  .\rctic 

photography.  How  he  managed,  often  under  almost 
im()ossilile  conditions,  to  give  most  of  his  work  picloriiil 
merit  is  the  wonder:  but  there  they  are,  lesthetically 
.satisfying  as  well  as  faithful  records. 

The  Kodak  Swiss  Brize  Competition  is  being  exten- 
.sively  advertised,  and  a poster  has  been  issued  in  con- 
nection with  it,  which,  as  it  should  be.  is  a rcpro<luction 
of  a ])hotogra])h.  Being  re.siionsible  for  three  of  the 
photographic  posters  that  at  the  pre.seiit  time  grace 
(?)  the  London  hoardings,  we  cannot  help  wondering 
if  jihotograiihy  is  on  the  eve  of  coming  into  its  own  in 
this  particular  branch  of  work,  and  will  soon  more 
fully  share  with  the  colorist  and  the  draughtsman 
the  advertising  of  the  wants  of  man.  We  think  that 
it  all  rests  with  the  photograiiher;  he  has  only  to  do 
suitable  work  to  get  it  extensively  u.sed,  and  here 
would  be  a new  and  profitable  outlet  for  photographic 
activities. 

Many  years  ago.  two  exhibitors  at  the  Salon  sent 
])rints  to  the  .same  show  entitled  “Design  for  a Boster", 
neither  of  them  knowing  that  the  other  had  taken 
this  title.  One  of  these  photogra]jhs.  b.v  Robert  l)e- 
machy  of  Baris,  we  have.  It  hangs  in  our  room  and, 
although  it  is  a delightful  bit  of  gum-bichromate  work, 
we  do  not  consider  it  entirely  satisfactory  as  a poster. 
becau.se  it  is  too  flelicate.  But  as  far  as  we  know,  these 
were  the  first  .serious  atteni])ts  to  make  a iihotograph 
with  the  idea  of  it  being  u.sed  as  a poster. 

With  regard  to  the  three  of  ours  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  London  !iow.  o!ie  makes  us  hot  when  we  jjass  it, 
and  we  wonder  how  we  came  to  offer,  or  the  i)urchas(>r 
to  accept,  so  unsuitable  a ilesign  for  the  purpo.se.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  will  make  a good  poster 
photograiffi  when  vieweil  as  a small,  direct  jjrint:  but 
when  enlarged  enormously  and  mechanicall v,  without 
any  elimination  f>f  u.seless  iletail.  the  faults  are  oidy 
too  a]ij)arent.  The  design  must  be  bold  yet  sim])le, 
telling  its  tale  at  a glance. 

Vse  hear  on  good  authority  that  Mr.  E.  ().  Hop])e 
is  contemplating  a visit  to  .laj)an  with  his  exhibition  of 
“Bair  Women  ".  where  from  j)er.-o?ial  experience  we 
are  sure  he  will  di-cover  more  of  them,  ,‘ind  although 
of  a very  ilifferent  t vpe  from  those  he  has  so  far  given 
us.  well  worth  the  attention  of  his  versatile  camera. 
It  is  pos.'ible  that,  on  hi-  way  home,  he  will  visit  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  and  tentative  arrangements  are 
already  on  fool  with  rcganl  to  shows  of  his  work  in 
tho-e  countrie-. 

Mr.  .Mexander  < Orbett.  Bre-iilent  of  the  Brofe—ional 
Bhotog'rapher  - .\—ociatiou.  ha-  been  confiding  to  an 
interviewer  that  he  believe-  daylight— tudio-  will 
gradually  become  extinct.  lie  ha-  had  thirty  y<’ar- 
exp<Tience  in  the  profe--ion.  both  in  -tiiilio-  and  -tage- 
photography.  and  ha-  ii-ed  all  form-  of  electric  light, 
-o  that  he  -hould  know  what  he  i-  l.dking  about,  lb- 
con-ider-  pre-ent-day  electric  ap|)liance-  and  inaterial- 
-o  jK-rfect.  that  lhe\  practically  -uper-ede  da\ light.  .\l 
tin-  time  of  year,  even  the  amateur  turn-  hi-  Ihoughl- 
‘ f full  in  Ilf /I  on  inrl  p'lfp 


RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  are  patents  which  are  reported  exclu- 
sively for  1’hoto-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  Wdiitaker  Huilding,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the 
patents  may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in 
stamps.  The  patents  mentioned  below  were  is.sued 
during  the  month  of  January  from  the  United  States 
Patent-Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  dis- 
closed to  the  public. 

John  Camiller  and  Adam  Hay  of  London,  England, 
have  been  issued  patent,  number  1,-U0,37J,  on  Multi- 
color Screen  for  Natural  Kinematography  and  Photog- 
raphy and  in  the  Manufacture  thereof. 

A Photographic-Printing  Alachine  patent,  number 
1,440,622,  has  been  issuetl  to  Clarence  II.  Owen  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Another  patent  assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  is,  number  1,441,142,  on  a Photographic  Film 
and  Compound  Support  invented  by  Stewart  J.  Carroll 
of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

George  Eastman  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Roche.ster,  N.Y.,  has 
received  patent,  number  1,441.146,  on  a Roll-Film 
Cartridge. 

Eastman  Kodak  Com])any  has  been  a.ssigned  patent, 
nnniber  1,441,16;?,  on  a film-treating  a])paratus  in- 
vented by  John  G.  Cajistaff  and  Frederick  C.  Martin, 
both  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Patent,  number  1,441,18,5,  on  Antistatic  Photographic 
Film  and  Film  Ba.se,  has  been  issued  to  Alliert  F.  Sulzer 
of  Rochester,  N.Ah,  and  assigned  to  the  Ea.stman  Kodak 
Company  of  Rochester,  N.A’. 

Patent,  number  1,442,;?7,‘?,  a Shutter-Locking  .-Attach- 
ment for  Cameras,  was  issued  to  Frederick  R.  Warn  ami 
Paul  C.  Jackson  of  Houston,  Texas. 

Jesse  W.  Strange  of  Blanchard,  Idaho,  has  received 
patent,  number  l,442,41(i,  on  a Developing  Apparatus 
for  Photographic  Plates. 

Three-color  Photography  patent,  number  1,44:?. 012, 
has  been  received  by  Serge  de  Procoudine-Gorsky  of 
Sntton,  England. 

Patent,  number  1,44,‘?,40;?.  has  been  issued  to  Monte 
Welsh  of  San  .Antonio,  Texas.  The  jiatent  is  on 
Photogniphic  Printing-Machine. 

Otto  Rockstroh  of  Jena,  Germany,  has  a.ssigned  his 
])atent,  number  1,44;?,4,‘?:?,  to  the  Firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  of 
Jena,  Germany.  The  patent  is  on  ;i  Roll-Film  Dark 
Slide. 


London  Letter 

(Confimial from  preceding  page) 

to  artificial  light,  and  flashlight -photography  has  been 
more  jiopular  than  ever,  possibly  becau.se  we  have 
had  an  imiireccdented  numlier  of  dark  days,  and  also 
becau.se  of  the  many  festive  gatherings  of  the  Christ- 
mas-.season.  So  great  has  been  the  run  on  hashlight- 
])owder,  that  an  order  for  some,  .sent  lately  to  one  of  the 
largest  ])hotogra])hic  linns  in  London,  was  returned 
with  the  words  written  across  it — “Plea.se  re-order”. 


What  the  Dallas  Camera  Club  Offers 

AVe  are  glad  to  reprint  a notice  that  the  Dallas 
Camera  Club,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  sending  out  to  prospec- 
tive memliers.  We  believe  that  other  camera  clubs 
will  do  well  to  state  clearly  and  convincingly  just  what 
they  have  to  offer  the  beginner  or  advanced  amateur 
photographer. 

“1.  Darkrooms  for  the  complete  developing,  printing 
and  finishing  of  photographs.  Equipment:  Complete 

8 X 10  studio-camera;  enlarging  camera  capable  of 
making  negatives  up  to  4"  x 5";  enlarging-camera 
capable  of  making  negatives  up  to  6j^"  x 834”;  print- 
ing-machine capable  of  making  negatives  up  to  4"  x 5"; 
printing-machine  capalde  of  making  negatives  up  to 
14"xl6";  printing-frames  of  various  sizes  up  to 
634”  X 834”;  developing,  fixing-  and-rinsing  trays  up  to 
16"  X 22";  various  sizes  of  tanks  for  tank-development; 
washing  machines  for  various  sizes  of  prints,  and  gradu- 
ates, .scales,  thermometers,  etc.,  etc. 

“2.  Finishing-and-Mounting Apparatus.  Equipment; 
Work-bench,  trimming-boards  of  various  sizes,  plane- 
gla.ss,  triangles,  rulers,  .scissors,  etc. 

“3.  Competitions:  Print-League  Competition,  3rd 

Tuesday  of  each  month;  Open  Competition,  5th  Tuesday 
(four  every  year) ; .Annual  Interchange  Competition  and 
.Annual  Exhibit. 

”4.  Entertainment:  Field-Day  every  first  Sunday; 

Monthly  entertainment  every  first  Tuesday  and  Special 
Entertainments  from  time  to  time. 

"5.  Education:  School  of  Photography  every  Friday 
evening  and  .special  lecture  or  (lemonstration  every 
fourth  Tuesday. 

“6.  Exhibitions:  Exhibition  of  photographs  everg 

month  from  .As.sociated  Camera  Clubs  of  .America; 
exhibition  of  lantern-slides  every  month  from  .Associated 
Camera  Chibs  of  .America. 

“7.  Library;  AVith  virtually  a complete  file  of 
Photo-Minidtnrc  which  embraces  every  photographic 
.subject  and  i)roce.ss  in  use  today;  various  works  on 
photography;  monthly  illustrated  photographic  maga- 
zines; catalogs  from  virtually'  every  photographic  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  in  .America,  and  a large  number 
from  Europe. 

"8.  Studio:  AAdiere  memViers  may  make  portraits 

under  ideal  lighting-conditions. 

“!).  Bulletin:  .A  weekly  iniblication  sent  exclusively 

to  members  which  gives  timely  notes  and  news  of  the 
club. 

“Initiation-Fee:  $10.00.  Annual  Dues:  $18.00 

(payable  quarterly  in  advance).  Membership  limited  to 
si.rty  active  members.  There  are  still  a few  vacancies. 
Aon  get  more  for  your  money  at  the  Camera  Club  than 
in  any  other  way  yon  can  spend  it.  Join  now,  before 
the  membership  lists  are  clo.sed.” 

AVe  commend  this  idea  to  other  progressive  clubs  that 
are  eager  to  obtain  new  and  enthusiastic  members. 

Worth  the  Price 

Miss  Newrich  (at  art-exhibition):  “Let's  buy  one 
of  tho.se  light-blue  pictures.  Pa.  I just  heard  one  artist 
tell  another  that  the  values  are  all  right.” — Exchange. 
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On  Photographing  Homes 

W.  X.  KINCHELOE 


K'HITEC'TrRAL  photography  is 
one  tiling,  the  jiliotograjiliy  of  trees 
and  flowers  another,  and  tlie  photo- 
grajihing  of  ehildren  and  their  jiets 
is  something  else;  yet.  all  three 
must  he  mastered;  for  the  eomhined  knowledge 
is  n^efl  to  jihotograph  homes,  and  a home  is  all 
of  these,  and  more.  An  order  from  a hnilder 
to  photograiih  a house  that  he  has  just  eomjileted 
is  an  order  to  make  the  best  technieal  jiictnre 
you  know  how  to  make.  Here  is  where  the  anas- 
tigmat  lens  with  a small  stop  comes  into  its  own; 
where  a knowledge  of  perspective  and  vanishing 
points  is  as  necessary  as  a thorougli  acquaint- 
ance with  jilate  and  developer.  That  house 
was  hnilt  jdank  hy  plank,  or  brick  by  brick:  and 
the  builder  wishes  a picture  which  will  show  his 
work.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  show  some  jiros- 
peetive  client  the  details  of  the  eonstruetion 
of  tliat  house,  and  these  details  are  wliat  he 
wishes  you  to  juit  into  his  picture.  Of  course 
lie  desires  the  jiieture  to  show  his  work  to  the 
best  ailvantage.  and  you  should  incorporate  as 
much  of  the  atmosphere  or  eharaetcr  of  the  biiihl- 
ing  as  can  be  flone  without  saerificing  the  render- 
ing of  detail.  For  work  of  this  kiinl.  the  soft- 
for-u.s  lens  should  most  certainly  not  be  used. 

It  is  always  be-t  tr>  have  a talk  with  your 
builder-client  before  beginning  to  photograjih  a 
house  for  him.  In  the  first  place,  by  knowing 
him.  and  by  rlrawing  him  into  conversation  about 
his  work,  you  can  discover  more  fully  just  what 
he  wants  flone:  and  in  the  secoml  jilacc.  he  will 
be  almost  sure  to  tell  \-ou  about  sonic  certain 
details  of  each  job  that  he  wishes  to  ayipear  tf> 
aflvantage.  However,  the  best  jilan  of  all.  friuii 
the  biisincss-point  of  view,  is  ft)  take  him  with 
you.  He  will  see  then  the  imjiossihiljty  fif 
showing  the  whole  house  in  the  one  picture 
orderefl:  ami.  if  a little  tact  is  e.vcrci'Cfl.  he  will 
probably  orfler  several  photograjihs.  There 
is  fref|uently  some  built-in  feature  insifle  the 


house  that  he  designed  himself,  and  of  which 
he  is  very  proud.  Do  not  be  bored  when  he 
begins  to  tell  you  about  it;  be  a symiiat bet ie 
listener,  and  take  your  camera  with  you  when 
he  asks  you  if  > ou  would  like  to  go  in  to  see  it. 

An  architect  is  not  cmiiloyed  usually  on  the 
small  houses,  as  the  builder  usually  works  from 
some  of  the  jilaiis  which  are  to  be  had  in  book- 
form.  or  in  some  of  the  magazines.  .Vn  order 
from  an  architect,  then,  usually  means  that  the 
job  is  a large  one;  ami  he  should  always  be  con- 
sulted before  undertaking  more  than  a mere 
reconnaissance  of  the  building.  An  architect, 
you  must  remember,  is  also  aii  artist.  He  must 
have  the  creative  instinct,  and  imagination,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  figure  strains  ami  stressi's. 
d'he  ])icture  which  will  jilease  him  is  the  one 
which  will  convey  the  imjiression  of  the  build- 
ing that  he  has  visualised  iu  his  own  mind.  Al- 
though he  wishes  good  rendering  of  detail,  he  also 
desires  as  much  ‘‘atmosphere"  as  can  be  jmt 
into  a jiicture  of  a new  house,  d’he  \ic\i])oiut 
must  be  \-ery  carefully  chosen,  and  the  lines  of 
the  building  remlercil  as  faithfully  as  yiossibic. 

He.  or  some  one  from  his  office,  will  ])robai>l\' 
wish  to  go  out  with  you ; for  among  his  blue  prints 
he  abo  has  a colored  drawing  of  that  building, 
and  he  will  wish  a |)hotograph  made  to  give  the 
same  effect.  Do  not.  in  >our  effort'-  to  ilo  Ihi--. 
and  to  render  the  ilctails  well.  lo-'C  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  picture  mu't  be  able  to  stand 
on  it--  own  feet,  that  a careful  ^tudy  of  the  build- 
ing mu't  l)c  made  by  you.  and  that  the  light 
mii't  be  right  at  the  time  the  cxjio'-urc  i-  made 
in  onlcr  to  show  convincingly  the  atmo'|)licrc 
of  the  htunc-to-bc,  ( trthochroinalic  jilatc^  and 
a filter  should  be  u-cil  for  thi'  picture.  c,pcciall\ 
if  it  i^  ])o----ible  to  make  the  exposure  at  a time 
when  there  i'  a good  -ky-ambcloml  effect.  'That, 
ami  having  all  the  riibbi--h  around  the  new  hoii'-c 
cleaned  ii|).  will  do  more  than  aiixthing  ebe 
to  give  the  home-effect  to  a new  lioii'c.  To 


THE  NEW  HOUSE 


W.  X.  KINCIIELOE 


me,  personally,  these  two  i)liases  of  the  work  are 
so  much  skilled  labor  which  I am  occasionally 
asked  to  perform,  I cannot  enter  into  the 
work,  heart  and  soul,  until  the  house  has  become 
a home;  for  Tiot  until  then  does  it  possess  those 
(|ualities  which  apj)eal  to  the  heart  and  imagina- 
tion, and  draw  out  in  me  the  desire  to  express 
the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  ])lace,  just  as 
I would  feel  the  urge  to  visualise  ami  make  ]>er- 
manent  my  impressions  of  a heantifnl  landscape. 

In  an  American  magazine,  some  months  ago, 
there  was  an  article  hy  a man  after  my  own 
heart.  His  snhject  was:  "It  takes  a Lot  of 
Living  in  a House  to  Make  it  a Home,"  It 
shoidd  he  rcail  hy  every  marrii-d  couple,  or,  for 
that  matter,  hy  every  coni)le  that  ever  c-xpects 
to  g<‘t  inarric(l,  and  hy  (*very  jjhotographer  who 
photographs  homes.  If  he  has  not  himself  ex- 
])eriencc(l  the  joys  anil  sorrows  which  will  he 
encountered  during  this  ])eriod  of  metamor- 
])hosis,  he  will  have  an  oi)|)ortnnity  to  look 
straight  into  the  heart  of  another  man  who  has 
experienced  lliem,  and  thus  see  some  of  the 
things  wliieli  must  he  I'xjjressed  in  photograph- 
ing homes. 

I'hotography,  hy  some,  is  called  a mechanical 
liroeess.  'S’et  I know,  and  yon  know,  tlial  a 
Iihotographer  who  has  used  a camera  until  the 
o])eration  of  all  its  adjnstmeTits  has  hccoine 
second  nature,  can  see  in  a scene  just  what  \'ou 


sec  in  it.  and  can  impress  uj)on  ajilatethe  same 
image  that  has  formed  in  your  mind.  We  also 
know  that  some  one  else  can  take  that  same 
camera,  and  a plate  just  like  the  one  you  used, 
and  it  will  not  form  the  same  picture  for  him. 
This  hrings  us,  then,  to  where  we  will  state  that 
the  e(|uipment  necessary  to  photograph  homes 
is  a camera,  tri|)od,  and  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  understanding  and  human  sympathy, 
so  that  we  can  see  and  understand,  and,  under- 
standing, exj)ress  in  our  picture  those  little 
touclies.  here  and  tliere,  which  will  tell  the  story 
of  that  home  and  the  lives  of  its  owners. 

In  ])hotographing  houses  for  the  builder  and 
the  architect,  a view-camera  is  really  necessary. 
However,  if  one  rvishes  to  undertake  work  of 
that  nature,  and  has  a ])late-camera  such  as  the 
Cycle  Graphic.  Prenio  No.  9,  or  other  camera 
of  that  ty])e.  fitted  with  a reversible  hack, 
swing-hack  and  rising-and-falling  front,  good 
work  can  he  done.  The  negatives  can  he  en- 
larged to  the  8 X 10-inch  size,  which  is  considered 
standard.  If  much  work  is  to  he  done,  especially 
where  large  huildings  are  to  he  j)hotographed, 
a \ iew-eamera,  on  account  of  its  staimch,  rigid 
construction,  the  ease  with  which  its  adjust- 
ments can  he  mani[)ulated  and  its  adaptability 
without  change  to  lenses  of  all  j>ractical  foeal 
lengths,  is  indispensable.  The  tri])od.  also, 
should  he  strong  and  rigid. 


The  (nicstioii  of  lenses  lias  likewise  to  he  con- 
sidered; and  I am  not  fioinii  any  further  with 
advice  than  to  say  that  the  lenses  should  he  capa- 
ble of  producing  sharp  definition,  have  good 
covering-power,  anil  he  absolutely  rectilinear. 
In  some  cases,  a wide-angle  lens  will  have  to  he 
used:  and  other  situations  will  ])cnnit  the  use 
of  a lens  having  a focal  length  ecpial  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  jilate.  The  use  of  a wide-angle 
lens  does  not  iiroduce  a natural  effect  in  the 


If.  with  your  ei(uii)meut.  this  cannot  he  done. 
>'ou  will  have  to  raisi-  the  front  first  as  high  as 
the  lens-delinition  or  camera-adjustment  will 
])ermit.  and  then  tilt  the  whole  camera  upward 
until  the  hnilding  is  correctly  jilaced.  How- 
ever. if  the  exiiosure  were  to  he  made  in  this 
])osition.  tlie  resulting  negative'  would  give  the 
etfect  of  the  hnilding  falling  forward.  Conse- 
(|uently.  the  swing-hack  will  ha\-c  to  he  mani|)ii- 
lated  until  the  hack  is  e.\actl\'  vertical.  It 


HOME  OF  ,\N  ELDERLY  WORKIMi.MAX 


picture.  In  confined  situations,  and  in  ])hoto- 
graphiiur  large  buildings,  it  is  frequentl>'  a case 
of  either  using  a wide-ancle  lens  or  not  being 
able  to  get  the  hnihling  within  the  confines  of 
the  gromulglass:  so  we  Use  it  and  maneuver  to 
get  the  best  effect  possible,  d'he  work  will 
he  made  much  easier  if  the  lens  has  a wide  mar- 
gin of  excC'S  covering-power.  This  will  he 
especially  noticeable  in  the  down-town  district^ 
of  large  cities  and  towns  where  traffic  ajid  peojile 
are  constantly  moving  m the  jiirture-area.  If 
the  camera-front  ha-  'uffieient  rising-movement, 
and  the  leU'  suffieient  covering-])ower.  the  camera 
can  he  'C-t  up  level,  and  the  Imilding  correctly 
placecl  on  the  groundgla"  h,v  raising  the  frcait. 
Then,  if  the  leii'  i'  a good  one.  ami  give-  s)iar]> 
flefiniticcn-  at  large  aperture-,  let  us  -ay  V S. 
an  in-tantaneon-  expo-nre  can  he  made  which 
will  show  all  the  traffic  and  thn-  make  a more 
natural  and  lifelike  [)ietnre  of  the-  hnilding. 
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will  then  lie  found  that  the  building  is  out  of 
focus.  If  the  top  is  in  focus  the  bottom  will  he 
out  of  focus,  and  virr  vrrua:  therefore,  focus  on 
the  center.  aTid  then  close  the  (liaphragm-sto|) 
until  the  definition  i-  good  all  over  the  plate'. 

hereujion  will  arise  the  ((ue-tion  of  ex])osure. 
If.  with  your  regular  plate,  the  correct  ex|)osure 
at  F 8 would  ha\'e  been  ] i.)  of  a second,  at 

!•'  .8-2  it  will  he  2 8 of  a second  or  one  seeoml, 
as  that  is  u-uall,\’  thc>  nc-are-t  shutter--peed. 
In  some  iilaees  you  can  find  a c|uiet  iuter\al. 
of  oiic'  fir  two  seconds,  in  which  to  make  the 
expo-ure.  In  other-.  \ ()U  cannot  ilo  so.  In  -neh 
eireum-tanee-  your  only  eour-e  of  procedure, 
if  you  do  not  want  hlurreil  image-  all  o\’er  the 
siilewalk  and  -treet.  i-  to  make  the  expo-nre 
-fi  long  that  ohjeets  in  motion  will  not  appear 
at  all.  d'o  do  thi-.  ii-e  the  -mallest  -to|)  in  the 
-hotter  ami  a jilate  -low  enough  to  imrea-e 
the  correct  exp<i-ure  to  <>yiT  ten  -eeoml-..  'S'our 


only  care,  then,  will  he  to  see  that  no  one  dressed 
in  white  walks  slowly  where  the  direct  sunlight 
strikes  him;  for  he  might  show  a blurred  image. 
Also  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  dense  masses  of 
people  on  the  sidewalks,  unless  the  exposure 
can  he  made  very  long.  All  other  moving  objects 
in  vicM'  will  not  he  there  when  the  negative  is 
developed  and  printed. 

It  is  [)ossihle  to  make  good  pictures  of  tall 
buildings  with  small  cameras,  which  do  not  have 
these  adjustments,  by  simply  tilting  the  camera 
upward  until  the  building  is  placed  correctly 
in  the  finder  or  on  the  groundglass.  A contact- 
print  from  such  a negative  will  show  the  build- 
ing a])])arently  on  the  point  of  falling  over  on  the 
observer;  l)ut,  by  having  the  easel  on  which  the 
bromide  paper  is  fastened  pivoted  at  the  center 
so  that  it  can  be  tilted  forward  or  backward 
like  a mirror,  the  lines  of  the  buihling  can  l>e 
straightened  and  corrected  in  the  enlargement. 
This  will  recpiire  careful  focusing,  and  the  use 
of  a small  ilia])hragm-sto]>,  to  give  good  definition 
over  the  whole  picture,  exactly  as  when  using 
the  swing-back  of  a view-camera.  This  is  the 
method  I follow  when  I am  reciuested  to  make 
a picture  of  a house  and  nothing  is  available 
but  a kodak  or  refiecting-camera.  The  same 
result  can  be  obtained  also  when  an  enlarging- 
lantern  is  used — and  no  swinging-easel  is  avail- 
al)le — simply  by  tilting  the  lantern.  This  covers 
the  elementary  techni(|ue  of  photographing 
buildings  from  the  photographer's  point  of  view. 
excc]>ting  a little  discussion  on  view-point  and 
lighting  in  making  the  pictures. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  ])hotograph- 
ing  a liouse,  we  are  endeavoring  to  represent  on 
a small,  flat  piece  of  paper  a subject  that  has 
four  sifles,  a top  and  bottom,  and,  perha])s,  other 
features  of  utility  and  ornamentation.  If  a light 
of  e(|ual  brightness  were  falling  on  every  part  of 
that  building,  it  could  not  be  done.  If,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  case,  the  light  comes  from  one 
])oint,  the  sun,  the  parts  of  the  l)uilding  that 
receive  the  flirect  rays  from  the  sun  will  be  bril- 
liantly illuminated;  but  the  jiarts  which  do  not 
receive  the  direct  sunlight  will  be  made  visible 
by  the  reflected  light  which,  although  bright, 
is  not  nearly  so  bright  as  the  direct  suidight, 
and  this  is  culled  the  shadow. 

Man,  through  centuries  of  inherited  instincts 
and  through  his  own  observations  from  the  period 
of  ihuvning  intelligence,  has  learned  to  determine 
the  shape  of  objects  at  a glance,  by  noticing  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  over  them.  He  knows, 
l>y  the  modulations  of  the  light,  whether  he  is 
lookiiig  at  a flat  or  cylindrical  object.  Although 
he  cannot  tell  with  one  eye,  from  a vicw{)oint 
directly  oi)[)ositc  the  center  of  the  front  of  a 


cube,  whether  the  object  is  flat  or  cubical,  let 
him  move  his  viewpoint  until  he  can  also  see 
one  side,  and  his  mind  pictures  at  once  the  shape 
of  the  object;  for  though  he  can  see  only  the 
front  and  one  side,  his  mind  completes  the 
picture  for  him. 

In  photographing  buildings,  let  us  remember 
that  the  camera  has  only  one  eye;  so,  if  the 
picture  is  to  form  an  image  for  us  which  we  will 
recognise  instinctively,  and  which  will  suggest 
immediately  the  form  of  the  house  before  it, 
we  must  place  the  camera  to  show  at  least  part 
of  one  side  as  well  as  the  front,  and  the  light 
should  be  from  such  a direction  that  the  parts 
of  the  building  will  suggest  their  shape  by  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  over  their  surfaces. 

In  photographing  homes,  the  scientific  side 
of  architectural  photography,  although  it  can- 
not be  lost  sight  of,  should  be  subordinated  to 
obtaining  the  home-atmosphere  in  the  picture. 
The  correct  viewpoint  from  which  to  photograph 
a small  home  is  the  one  which  best  shows  the 
house  and  the  touches  added  here  and  there 
to  house  and  grounds  by  its  owners.  In  these 
touches  may  be  found  an  expression  of  individu- 
ality and  love  of  the  home.  In  the  case,  let 
us  say,  of  a young  married  couple  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  begin  life  together  in  a 
home  of  their  own,  who,  besides  themselves 
or  others  wdiose  feet  have  passed  over  the  same 
path,  know'  what  that  home  means  to  them? 
It  is  not  just  four  walls  and  a roof — it  falls  short 
only  of  their  dreams  of  Heaven.  Perhaps,  if 
it  is  a new  house,  they  planned  it  together  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  courtship,  and  while  they 
were  saving  the  money  to  make  it  possible. 
Even  now,  although  it  stands  as  the  fulfillment 
of  their  dreams,  and  the  [dace  where  all  their 
love  and  interests  and  ambitions  are  centered, 
it  also  rej)resents  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  Such 
a house,  be  it  large  or  small,  be  it  freshly  painted 
or  standing  in  its  nakefl  boards  until  the  owners 
can  paint  it,  should  be  pictured  only  in  a happy 
vein.  The  sun  should  be  shining,  fleecy,  white 
clouds  should  be  floating  in  a warm,  blue  sky; 
and  these  with  the  grass  and  flowers  should  be 
s1k)wu  to  give  an  effect  of  warmth  and  hapi)iness. 

To  one  who,  like  myself,  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  the  rigid  kind  of  a mother,  the  word 
“home"  conveys  a meaning  almost  sacred.  In 
addition  to  its  being  a place  where  all  our  crea- 
ture-c-omforts  are  looked  after,  it  sometimes 
rei)resents  a ])lace  which  expresses  not  only  the 
personality  of  our  own  imme<liate  family,  but 
that  of  other  generations  who  have  lived  there 
and  have  jiassed  on.  Above  all,  as  home,  it 
stamls  for  a place  in  whieh  we  are  secure  from 
all  the  strife  and  trouble  of  the  outside  world; 
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wliorp,  evfti  as  we  j)ass  over  its  thresliold,  we 
eaii  feel  its  henedietioii  of  j)eace  and  calm.  It 
is  a ])lace  of  simple,  quiet  living,  of  calm,  dec]) 
thinking,  where  I was  taught  that  a disap))oint- 
ment  or  a failure,  instead  of  being  a calamity, 
was  oidy  to  teach  me  to  ])repare  myself  more 
thoroughly  and  to  try  again  more  earnestly. 
All  these  things,  and  many  more,  are  m>’  im- 
j)ressions  of  home,  and  that  greatest  of  (!od's 
bh'ssiugs — the  mother  who  makes  it.  ddiat  is 
why,  in  photographing  other  homes,  I can  see 
and  feel  something  else  besides  a fence,  a few 
trees,  flowers  and  a house. 

I have  made  i)ictures  of  some  fine  homes  that 
were  owiu'd  and  lived  in  by  ])eo])lc  who  were  the 
best  of  the  old  Southern  aristocracy;  and,  in 
addition,  were  able,  financially,  to  have  the  best 
of  houses  and  grounds.  In  these,  I have  found 
the  home-atmosphere,  and  the  j)crsonality  of  the 
owners  ex])rcsscd,  just  as  it  might  be  in  a cosey 


workman's  cottage.  I have  also  j)hotogTaphed 
houses  and  grounds  where  my  imagination  could 
find  nothing  to  seize  upon.  The  grounds  may 
have  been  laid  out  by  the  best  of  landscape- 
gardeners.  but  they  lacked  something;  and 
])hotograj)hing  them  was  a case  of  simply  select- 
ing the  viewj)oints,  making  the  exj)osures  when 
the  light  was  right,  and  using  the  plates  and 
filters  that  woidd  best  record  them. 

At  other  times,  when  photograjjhing  some 
simj)le  home,  I have  lingered  long  and  lovingly 
over  my  task;  for  having  lived  as  I have,  and  as 
long  as  I have,  I was  able  to  see  and  feel  much 
of  the  li\  es  of  these  j)eople  through  their  homes. 
Some  of  these  things  I wanted  to  get  into  my 
])icturc;  at  any  rate,  I wanted  to  give  them  my 
best,  for  in  j)hotograj)hing  a real  home  one's 
best  falls  far  short  of  being  good  enough. 

Of  course,  the  technical  side  of  this  work  can 
1)0  ilone  best  with  a view-camera,  and  the  ]>ro- 
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fessional  pliotograplier  will  prol)al)l\'  use  sueli  an 
ecpii])nient.  Laekiiisi  tliis.  tlie  amateur  ean  ilo 
good  work  ill  ]ihotograi)liing  liomes  with  almost 
any  kiiul  of  camera,  as  the  faulty  lines  of  the 
negative  can  he  eorrceted  in  making  the  enlarge- 
ment. Any  lens  vhieh  is  rectilinear  and  of 
good  quality  ean  he  used,  for  extremel\'  shar]) 
definition  is  not  ilesirahle.  Tlu>  use  of  a me(lium. 


user  is  most  familiar,  and  with  which  he  can 
most  easily  and  surel>-  jiroduce  the  effects  he 
desires,  'rids  must  he  (|ualified,  however,  hy 
saying  that  the  ])lates  or  films  in  almost  every 
case  should  he  oiihochromatic.  'I'o  show  a 
hleak.  dreary  effect  in  the  late  Fall,  when  the 
sky  is  heavy  and  a dull,  lead  color,  as  good  results 
can  lie  had  with  a hhie  sensitive,  or  jilaiii  jilate. 


wide-angle  lens  will  prove  advisable  sometimes 
when  it  is  desired  to  emjihasise  some  features 
of  flowers  or  foliage  in  the  foreground,  as.  hy 
this  means,  they  can  he  made  disjiroportion- 
ately  large  comjiared  with  the  house. 

The  he>t  work  on  iihotographing  homes  can- 
not always  he  done  hy  tlie  professional  com- 
mereial  jihotograjiher  of  the  large  cities,  in  the 
regular  eoUT'C  of  his  rlaily  work.  He  has  the 
ef|uipment  and  the  technical  knowlerlge;  hut  he 
lacks  the  time  to  study  each  home  and  to  make 
the  expo'ures  at  the  time  when  all  nature  is 
aiding  him  in  hi>  effort  tt>  exj)rc'>  the  individu- 
ality of  that  home.  The  amateur,  ou  the  other 
hand,  in  jihotographing  some  home  in  hi'  neigh- 
horhofxl.  ha'  the  advantage  rif  knowing  the  hoU'C 
and  its  owner'  intimately.  He  know.'  just  what 
quality  of  light,  and  season  of  the  > ear.  will  pro- 
fluee  the  flesired  effect,  and  his  expO'Ures  ean  he 
niafle  accordingly. 

The  material'  for  negative-making  in  jihoto- 
grajihing  home'  'hould  fie  those  with  which  the 


as  with  one  which  is  color  corrected.  To  show 
snow  in  smdight.  and  not  lose  all  the  relative 
values  ill  the  trees  and  house,  an  orthoehromalic 
plate  or  film  and  filter  is  necessary.  Of  course, 
during  the  spring-  and  summer-months,  ortho- 
chromatic  jilates  or  films,  ami  the  filters  suited 
to  them,  must  he  used  if  we  wish  to  jiiit  into  our 
jiieture  the  values  of  sky.  foliage  and  flowers  as 
our  eyes  see  them.  We  v ill  still  lack  a correct 
rendering  of  the  ilark  reds;  hut  the\'  are  relativel\- 
unimportant  in  most  of  that  work,  ami  as  the 
liaiichromatie  plates,  which  alone  can  render 
the  reds,  have  to  he  handled  ami  de\-eloiied  in 
jiraetieal  darkness,  it  will  he  found  that  we  ean 
get  the  mo't  uniformly  satisfactory  rc'iilts  with 
a good  ortlKiehromatie  plate.  ^1\  ad\  ice  would 
he  to  exqieriment  until  you  find  the  jilate  which 
will  gi\c  jiist  the  results  you  dc'ire:  and  tlirai. 
stick  to  it.  ()nl.\-  hy  heing  thoroughly-  familiar 
witli  one  Jilate  can  you  learn  to  use  it  to  make 
negative'  of  jn't  the  tyjie  you  desire  under  all 
condition'  of  light,  shade  and  color. 


It  is  possible  to  express  every  emotion  in 
photographing  a home  that  can  he  expressed  in 
a landscape,  and  several  others  as  well.  The 
home  can  be  photographed  in  shade,  in  direct 
sunlight,  or  in  any  variation  between.  The 
picture  can  be  in  a high  key,  a low  key,  or  show- 
ing the  full  scale  of  gradations.  The  defini- 
tion can  be  sharp  or  diffused;  and,  finally,  the 


paper  itself,  by  means  of  tone  and  texture,  can 
aid  greatly  to  produce  the  desired  result.  The 
song  of  a bird  cannot  be  photographed  or  painted, 
yet  the  bird-song  finds  its  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  artist,  and  through  him  it  unconsciously 
finds  its  way  into  the  picture.  So,  too,  the  senti- 
ment that  surrounds  each  home,  as  it  affects 
the  artist,  will  find  ifs  way  into  his  prints. 


Photography  from  the  Air 
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my  brother  returned  from  the 
k Army  service,  after  being 
)rably  discharged  from  the  Ae- 
Photographic  Section,  he  had 
' interesting  experiences  to  re- 
late; and  some  amusing  incidents,  too.  One  of 
these  is  worth  re-telling.  He  had  passed  tl trough 
the  grilling  preparatory  work  in  the  school  at 
Rochester,  New  York, — so  generously  donated  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, — anil  had  finally 
risen  to  the  “dizzy"  rank  of  corporal,  which  in- 
cluded the  privilege  of  flying.  Equipped  one 
day  with  a permit  from  the  officer  in  charge  and 
a camera,  he  went  to  the  flying-field,  where  it 
was  his  right  to  select  his  own  itilot.  A number 
of  the  aviators  were  idling  away  the  sunny  after- 
noon between  fliglits.  My  brother,  jjutting  into 
effect  a firm  theory  of  his  that  a fat  man  would 
prove  too  indolent  to  do  “stunts"  with  him, 
selected  the  most  robust-looking  one  of  the 
groiq).  The  i)ilot,  lieing  assured  that  the  trij) 
was  not  fmsiness  but  merely  a “joy-rifle,"  was 
on  his  feet  with  alacrity.  They  ])roceeded  to 
the  air-plane  and  the  camera  was  soffii  bfiltcd 
into  its  designated  |)lace. 

M\'  brother  said  that  he  was  not  nervous; 
that  is.  not  vcru  nervous,  and  that  they  were  off 
the  groinnl  almost  before  he  realised  it.  Cj)on 
looking  over  the  side  of  the  airijlane,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  the  landscape  drifting  (|uietly 
away  in  the  distance  instead  of  being  right  be- 
neath the  plane,  as  he  had  expected.  Before 
embarking,  they  had  arranged  a set  of  signals: 
when  they  came  over  a si)ot  suited  for  a |)icturc, 
m\-  brother  in  the  |)assenger-scat  directly  be- 
hind the  ])ilot — was  to  kick  smartly  beneath 
the  scat  in  front,  for  conversation  would  be  im- 
possible. At  that  signal  the  ])ilot  was  to  drop 
the  airj)lanc  to  the  4000-foot  level,  best  snitcfl 
to  |)hotography  from  the  air. 

d'he  airplane  mounted  higher  and  higher  until 
the  earth  became  veiled  in  film\'  purple,  and  the 
easy  motion  soothed  the  ])as.scnger  so  that  he 


lost  the  last  vestige  of  nervousness.  He  eased 
his  body  into  a more  comfortable  position  and 
rcstefl  his  feet  on  a convenient  rod  that  crossed 
the  floor  ami  seemed  to  have  been  put  there 
especially  for  the  comfort  of  passengers.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  act,  the  earth  left  its  posi- 
tion beneath  ami  rose  until  it  stood  directly  in 
front  of  the  rapidly  approaching  airplane.  My 
Ijrother  sat  up  in  his  seat,  astonished  that  the 
dependable  ohl  earth  should  act  in  such  an  un- 
seemly manner.  He  began  to  wish  that  the 
pilot  would  do  something  so  that  they  might 
pass  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  landscape. 
By  his  frantic  tugging  at  the  levers,  the  officer 
seemed  to  lie  of  the  same  mind.  A collision 
seemed  inevitable,  when  he  turned  suddenly, 
seized  my  brother’s  legs  with  pardonable  rough- 
ness, and  jerked  his  feet  away  from  the  “foot- 
rest.” At  once,  the  earth  dropped  back  to  its 
accustomed  place  below  the  airplane. 

This  was  the  only  incident  of  note  in  the  trip, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prearranged  signal. 
It  suddenly  came  to  the  corporal's  mind  that 
he  was  np  there  to  make  pictures  and  not  to 
enjoy  the  scenery.  His  memory  on  this  point 
was  refreshed  by  some  humorous  antics  on  the 
l)art  of  the  pilot,  which  he  thought,  at  first,  to 
be  the  pilot's  efforts  to  be  entertaining;  but 
gradually  it  dawned  uj)on  him  that  in  deaf  ami 
dumb  language  the  pilot  was  saying:  “What  do 
you  think  that  camera  is,  an  ornament?”  So 
he  kicked  smartly  on  the  seat,  as  instructed,  and 
was  again  amazed  to  find  himself  sitting  on  air 
with  the  air])lane  trying  its  best  to  leave  him  uj) 
in  sjjace.  Thanks  to  the  straj)s,  which  some 
thoughtful  soul  had  buckled  aliout  his  waist, 
he  accompanied  the  jilane  to  the  4.000-foot  level 
and  was  able  to  make  the  necessary  exposures. 
After  landing,  he  i)roceedcd  at  once  to  “paint 
the  shi])"!  d'o  persons  who  understand  the 
French  nml  dr  mrr.  this  needs  no  further  cx- 
Iilanation.  Thus  he  was  duly  initiated  into  the 
order  of  those  who  had  been  “ui).” 
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Condition'-  liavc  rhanged  rapidly  within  the 
past  few  years.  The  cuinhersonie  and  uncertain 
apparatiu  whicli  wa>  in  n-<e  at  the  time  wlien 
pliotoerapliy  from  the  air  was  jiist  hecomin," 
appreciated  a^  a fac'tor  in  warfare  lias  heen  im- 
proverl  until  the  modern  equipment  is  rated 
equal  to  the  he-t  userl  1)>'  “p'round  " jihotosra- 
[)her-  in  their  hranch  of  the  work. 

I he  new  tyjie  of  air|)lane-camera  is  a marvel 
of  it'  kinrl  and  ha'  overcome  virtualli'  all  handi- 
caps. I he  focal-plane  shutter  has  pdven  way 
to  a hipdi  '])ced  hetween-the-leu'  'hutter  which 
eliminate'  di'tortion.  With  a focal-plane  shutter 
whieli  operate'  at  1 I.IO  second,  the  interval 
that  elapse'  dnrim'  the  time  the  'lit  cro"C'  tin- 
plate will  he  about  1 10  'ccond:  and.  durinp'  that 
time  the  airplane,  flyinc  at  00  mih-'  an  hour, 
will  have  prop're"e<l  apjiroximately  10  feet,  w hieh 
is  Mifficient  to  caii'C  di'tortion.  ft  reall>  means 
that  the  jiicture  ha'  been  made  contin- 
uously between  two  vir-wpoint'  10  feet  ajiart. 
The  camera  lued  during  the  war  had  only  rme 
slit;  but  this  one  wa'  variable  and  could  be 
arljusted  to  varioii'  width'.  'I'he  jiroblem  of 
the  erratic  flicht  of  the  airqrlane  ha'  been  cor- 


rected liy  a stabilizer  of  the  gyroscopic  type, 
which  will  hold  the  camera  level  regardless  of 
any  fluctuations  from  the  liiu'  of  flight.  I\lau,\' 
inventions  have  been  tested  to  free  the  camera 
of  the  intense  \ibratiou  due  to  wind-pressure, 
the  shaking  set  iq)  by  an  eight-  or  a twelve- 
cylimh'r  motor  and  the  (|ui\eriug  eauseil  by  the 
airjilaue's  progress  at  such  high  sjiecd.  f'amcras 
ha\e  been  bolted  to  the  wings,  to  the  fuselage 
and  to  trijiod'.  Whatever  method  of  'U'peu- 
sioii  was  U'l'd.  there  remained  one  fact;  when 
the  airjilane  tilted,  the  camera  tilted  also;  and 
until  the  gyro'copie  ,'tabilizer  corrected  thi'  fault, 
the  so-eallcd  "verticals"  were  that  in  name  only. 

,\t  the  elo'c  of  the  war.  the  sljiudard  outfit 
was  a t X .)  [ilate-eamera.  with  leu.'  S' 2_  ,,r  |(L 
inch  focii'.  U'cd  alway'  at  it'  full  api-rture. 
1'  t.-V  I’auchromatie  platc'  were  U'Cil  ex- 
clu'i\-ely.  \\  hen  the  ob'cri  er  wa'  detaih  d for 
duty,  an  elaborate  but  neeessjiry  jiror-edure  took 
place.  I’latc'  were  iii'peeted  anfl  placed  in  the 
magazine.  They  were  then  kept  in  'er|iieuce 
to  enable  identification  after  develo|)meu t . 'I’lie 
camera  was  cheeked  a'  to  correct  foeu'  and 
ojieration.  'I'he  T.  S.  ( lovernment  adopted  the 
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parallax  system  to  determine  accurate  focus; 
hut  test-j)lates  were  also  exposed  l)efore  the 
camera  was  turned  over  for  service.  The  paral- 
lax system  consists  of  ])lacing  a sheet  of  plain 
glass  in  the  j)late-holder;  thus  it  takes  the 
place  of  a plate  in  position.  A hole  in  the  septum 
allows  the  image  to  he  observed.  The  camera 
is  focused  on  some  ohject  at  infinity  anil  some 
small  j)oint  on  this  oliject  is  made  to  coincide 
with  a fine  line  ruled  on  the  glass.  Then  the 
eye  of  the  observer  is  moved  slightly  from  side 
to  side;  and,  if  ap])arent  motion  is  observed, 
the  lens  is  racked  in  or  out  until  the  line  and  the 
image  of  the  object — which  will  be  seen  clearly 
on  the  glass — fail  to  show  a]i]>arent  motion,  ddie 
theory  of  this  is  the  same  that  applies  to  the 
everyday  act  of  telling  time.  Owing  to  the  small 
distance  lietween  the  liands  of  a watcli  and  the 
lines  on  the  dial,  a difference  in  time  will  show, 
depending  on  the  angle  from  which  the  dial  is 
observed.  Parallax  focusing  will  also  serve  for 
other  than  infinity.  Any  object  to  be  photo- 
grajihed  can  lie  brought  into  absolute  focus  liy 
the  same  method.  A fine  line  ruled  on  a clean 
lilate  with  a draftsman's  jien,  the  plate  inserted 
in  a holder,  with  the  lined  side  toward  the  lens 
and  a hole  cut  in  the  dividing  wall  of  the  plate- 
holder,  will  serve. 

After  inspection  and  focusing,  the  camera 
was  locked.  Then  the  ])hotograjiher  had  only 
one  o])eration  to  perform,  that  was  altei'ing  the 
width  of  the  slit  to  correct  for  under-  or  over- 
exposure. Owing  to  an  elaborate  formula  worked 
out  by  experienced  men.  great  latitude  of  ex- 
jiosure  was  allowed  and  taken  care  of  by  tim- 
ing when  the  plates  were  in  the  develo])er. 

When  in  the  air,  the  jihotograjiher  ojierated 
the  successive  exjiosures  by  a changer-handle 
which  moved  a new  jilate  into  the  camera  and 
deposited  the  exjiosed  one  in  a magazine.  He 
had  no  distance  to  contend  with,  as  all  olijeets 
on  the  ground  were  at  infinity,  hence  no  focusing. 
This  would  also  automatically  eliminate  dejith 
of  focus. 

So  far,  this  descrijition  has  referred  to  “verti- 
cal shots.”  There  is  one  other  jiossible  "shot” 
from  the  air,  that  is,  oblique.  Obliipie  photo- 
graphs offer  the  only  possibility  for  ])ictorial 
work  in  air-photograjihy.  They  have  been  aptly 
termed  "])ictnres  from  the  grandstand  in  the 
sky”;  and  an\’  one  who  has  seen  work  of  this 
kind  the  grandeur  of  clouds  in  sunset-relief 
and  the  immense  iianorama  of  distance  ojiened 
to  the  man  who  has  the  eourage  and  tlu‘  oppor- 
tunity— cannot  help  marvel  at  tin-  new  era  in 
art  to  opi'ii  with  the  eoming  generation. 

Right  here  is  a good  jilace  to  make  an  inter- 
]iolation.  Following  the  sublime — the  jiathetic. 


The  Germans — no  one  who  has  fought  against 
them  can  ridicule  them — made  a camera.  It 
was  almost  five  feet  high  with  a corresponding 
focal  length  of  lens.  Imagine  the  diameter  of 
the  lens.  It  registered  8 x 10  jilates  and  would 
make  a picture  fnmi  an  altitude  of  2.5,000  feet, 
equivalent  to  the  camera  used  by  the  Allies  at 
10,000.  It  was  of  metal  throughout  and  its 
one  good  feature  was  that  its  focal  length  was 
correspondingly  longer  than  the  range  of  the 
best  “Archie.” 

My  brother  described  an  enviable  experience 
in  which  he  participated  when  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  this  country  was  maj)ped  from  the  air. 
At  the  time  he  mentioned,  plates  were  used  and 
the  airplane  descended  after  the  magazine  be- 
came exhausted.  The  changer-handle  method 
was  the  best  known  then  and  the  photographer 
had  to  be  almost  a master  mathematician  to 
calcnlate  his  data  from  the  registering  dials  of 
the  airplane.  Latter-day  methods  described  to 
me  by  Ex-Lieutenant  AVard  Browning  of  the 
,Vir  Force  are  more  interesting,  although  the 
former  stands  forth  as  the  first  attempt  of  this 
kind  and  it  was  a remarkable  success. 

First,  the  city  to  be  mapped  was  divided  into 
rectangles  that  overlapped  at  every  edge,  and, 
when  this  was  completed,  resembled  a chess- 
board. Each  rectangle  was  calculated  so  that 
it  would  be  the  field  covered  exactly  by  the 
])late  when  the  air])lane  was  at  a predetermined 
altitude.  AVind-tests  were  made  to  find  the 
drift  ami  the  ground-s])eed  of  the  flier.  These 
ealcnlations  were  checked  in  the  air  by  instru- 
ments ineori)<)rated  in  the  airplane  and  they 
told  the  photographer  at  what  speed  he  was 
actually  traveling  with  regard  to  the  ground. 
Everything  was  automatic  after  that.  The 
])ilot  began  at  one  end  of  the  chess-board,  flew 
along  and  directly  over  the  center  of  the  first 
line  of  imaginary  rectangles,  set  his  course  by 
some  object  Ijelow  and  proceeded  down  the  next 
course  and  so  on  to  the  end.  During  that  time 
the  camera,  filled  with  a roll-film  seventy-five 
feet  long,  automatically  clicked  an  exposure  over 
the  center  of  each  block,  wound  into  place  a 
new  section  of  film  and,  at  all  times,  was  per- 
fectly’ vertical  to  the  earth.  This  feature  has  a 
great  bearing  on  the  maj),  as  it  can  l)e  seen  that 
if  one  block  were  photographed  at  an  angle,  the 
edge  nearest  the  camera  would  be  of  greater 
scale  than  the  farther  edge. 

AA'hen  the  air-work  was  completed,  a suitable 
scale  was  set  for  the  map.  Having  a known 
distance  on  the  ground,  such  as  the  distance  be- 
tween two  streets,  the  first  film  was  inserted 
in  the  eidarger,  the  image  either  superimj)osed 
over  an  engineer's  map  of  this  scale  or  measured 
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on  tlie  easel.  After  tliat.  as  (>ach  successive 
film  wa-  enlartiecl.  it  was  matelied  to  the  ])re- 
eedina  one  hy  means  of  some  eont  inuniis  feature, 
sueh  a>  a 'treet  c>r  road.  'I'his  wouhl  not  he- 
neces'ary  if  the  pilot  liad  heen  able  to  maintain 
a certain  altitinle;  hut.  owiiia  to  uneontrollahle 
rise  and  fall  of  the  airjdane.  the  films  were  found 
to  he  of  sliuhtly  clifferent  scale.  'J'his  was.  of 
eour'C.  the  reason  fcir  makina  the  enlaraed 
print'.  When  the  jerints  hacl  heen  matehecl. 
trimmecl  an'!  menmted  on  eanva'  or  hoard,  maps 
of  thi'  kincl  were  saicl  to  he  far  'Ujeerior  to  the 
'iirveyor  ' jilot'.  as  the>'  'howed  ever>’  cletail. 

It  is  j)reclieted  that  airplanc'-photoaraphy  will 
inerc-a'C’  in  value'  and  heeome  one  of  the  pro- 
fe"ioii'  c)f  a modern  aae.  hike  the  fir't  ex- 
perience' c)f  ■■erounci"  j)hotoaraj)hv.  it  will  have 
to  'Uper'.’de  many  firndy  C'tahli'hed  in'titu- 
tion-;  hut  it'  arowth  i'  even  now  makina  many 
notieeahle  inroad'.  Private’  eorporatiou'  are  en- 
aaaina  pih»t'  anel  j>hotoaraj)her'  to  obtain  ^•ie^V' 
of  their  faetorie'  from  a vie«  pe,int  whic  h lere'C’nts 
to  their  patrou'  a better  ieh-a  than  the  ohi-time 
wa'li-drawina' ; the  ao'e'rnmc’nt  is  inerea'ina  its 


private  air-force  with  a view  to  map])ina  nniny 
sepiare  mile’s  of  its  lanel.  inac’cessibh’  to  the 
surve‘,\e)r  who  must  travel  on  foot. 

One’  ela>‘  in  Franee  we  were  at  work  in  n field 
near  a town  anel  in  charae  eif  a Uritish  lieutenant. 
.V  humuiina.  throhhina  sound  ciiused  us  to  look 
uj);  anel,  then,  a sharp  order  from  the  lieutenant 
eauseel  us  to  look  elowu  e|uickly.  “Keep  your 
heaels  elowu  until  the'  plane  has  jiassed  over. 
If  \e)ii  raise  >diir  heads  your  white  face’s  will 
aivc’  away  our  ])ositioii.'  I'c’iiia  under  ii  Irc’c’. 
f stole’  a caiitioii'  look  and  saw  a tiny  fleek  of 
tiii'C’l  hiah  in  the’  blue’,  hardl>-  laraer  than  the’ 
hc’ael  of  a pin.  it  see’iiie’il.  'I'lic’ii  t he’  ant i-a ir- 
craft  anils  ojienc’d.  and  ;>  half  iniiiiili’  aftc’r  tlire’c’ 
'Diall  fluffs  of  cotton  apjieari’d  near  the  'liinina 
')ie’ck.  ft  e’haiia<''l  its  eour'i’  and  more’  eottony 
fluff-hall'  piiffe’d  out  around  it.  It  swiina  lazil.x' 
in  areat  eireli’'.  and  the’  sfe’a'ly  roar  of  'hell' 
wliinc’d  away  into  the’  sky.  riie’ii  came  the’  rain 
of  re’tnrnina  'hrajmc’l  and  'In’ll-fraami’iit -.  'I  he 
around  thudded  anel  thumped  and  all  the’  while 
the’  lie’iitc’ii.'int  'me)keel  away,  thiiikina  e>f  In-- 
nc’xt  Ic’avc’.  riic’  'hell-firc’  'topped,  ami  \ee  knc’W 
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what  that  meant.  Two  diminutive  chase-planes 
were  mounting  in  great  circles  toward  the  big 
observer.  The  German  turned  and  started  an 
inglorious  retreat  toward  the  Fatherland.  Of 
course,  we  cheered  while  the  little  fellow  sped 
hot  on  the  tail  of  the  enemy;  cheered  them  again 
when  they  returned,  even  though  the  big  fellow 
got  safely  over  the  invisible  line. 

The  next  day  they  “donble-timed”  us  from  the 
town  and  the  next  day  after  that  it  was  swept 
by  the  avenging  storm.  How  did  they  know 
we  were  there,  with  onr  drab  uniforms  and  dun- 
colored  helmets.^  This  is  how:  As  the  big  Ger- 
man airplane  passed  over,  the  enemy  photog- 
rapher jerked  the  changer-handle  and  then 


quickly  jerked  it  again.  In  one  hour  the  two 
prints,  made  from  viewpoints  about  100  feet 
apart,  had  been  mounted  on  a card,  separated 
the  cnstomary  two  and  three-quarter  inches,  and 
a German  officer  was  viewing  a perfect  stereo- 
graph. Instead  of  seeing  ground,  into  which  the 
uniforms  and  helmets  blended  perfectly,  he  saw 
American  soldiers  standing  out  in  high  relief. 
The  next  time  you  have  occasion  to  ride  in  an 
airplane,  take  along  your  film-pack  camera,  make 
two  exposures  of  the  same  view,  as  fast  as  you 
can  pull  the  tabs,  and  see  whether  or  not  the 
100-feet  separation,  at  that  distance,  does  not 
turn  ont  to  be  as  realistic  as  the  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches  stereograph  made  on  the  ground. 
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jiHAT  the  Los  Angeles  Salon  of 
International  Fhotography  has 
become  one  of  the  outstanding 
exhibitions  of  the  year,  second 
only,  ])ossibly,  to  the  London  and 
other  well-known  salons,  is  dne  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  group  of  camera- 
enthusiasts  under  whose  auspices  the  exhibition 
is  held.  Hi  iving  determined  to  show  only  that 
class  of  pictorial  ])hotography  which  is  reprcsent- 
ati\’c  of  the  highest  ideals  and  worthy  of  being 
slanvii  ahjng  with  exhibitions  of  etchings,  engrav- 
ings, etc.,  these  camera-enthusiasts  have  had 
the  courage  to  instruct  juries  that  any  print  not 
coming  up  to  a standard  set  by  the  exhibitors 
themselves  is  t<j  be  rejected.  That  the  high 
standard  of  accej)tance  has  been  adhered  to 
justifies  the  severer  and  more  drastic  standard 
that  was  established  last  year,  when  it  was 
determine*!  that  for  photography  to  maintain 
and  continue  t(j  attract  interest,  not  only  from 
the  public  but  from  the  more  serious  and  con- 
scientious workers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
contributors  to  the  realization  that  oidy  the  most 
meritorious  prints  would  be  hung.  The  l)euefits 
have  been  twofold;  first,  the  public  is  ciilightcncil 
as  to  just  what  ])hotogra])hy  as  an  art  is;  aTid 
second,  it  means  to  the  ])ictorialist  a truer 
measure  of  sincere  recognition. 

In  the  ])rc'ceding  exhibitions,  too  many  merely 
])retty  ])ictnres  were  shown  —besides  being  ])oorly 
hung — and  an  anaemic  standard  was  kee]>ing 
away  the  strongest  workers.  However,  these 
last  two  shows  have  demonstrated  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Salon  is  one  of  the  big  international 
shows  of  the  >’car,  and  the  recognition  it  has 


received  from  the  Art  Museum,  in  the  establish- 
ing of  a permanent  collection  of  prints  selected 
from  each  year’s  work,  is  a l)ig  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  j)ut  j)hotography  in  the  niche  it  is 
destined  to  occupy  in  the  art-w'orld.  No  doubt 
this  i)recedent  will  stimulate  other  Art  Museums 
tr)  establish  similar  collections;  and  to  further 
this  cud  it  is  incumbent  on  juries  of  selection 
to  maintain  the  highest  pictorial  standards. 
Salon-committees  would  do  well  to  select  their 
juries  from  such  jiictorialists  whose  versatility 
of  work  and  genuine  interest  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  render  delilierate  and  impartial 
judgment.  Pers(jiis  wlio  make  but  one  style 
of  print  or  subject  would  hardly  be  acceptable. 
It  has  never  been  shown  convincingly  that  juries 
composed  of  critics,  etchers,  painters  or  illus- 
trators have  understood  the  problems  and  aims 
of  the  artist-])hotograj)hers.  How  can  they  be 
ex|)ccted  to  judge  a medium  they  do  not  com- 
prehend.^ The  most  efficient  jury,  it  has  been 
found,  is  com|)oscd  of  three  persons;  more  are 
unnecessary,  as  their  opinions  are  too  diversified, 
anil  their  results  tend  towards  an  uncertain 
standard.  Each  salon  would  do  well  to  retain 
the  same  jury  for  succeeding  shows,  making 
changes  as  follows:  beginning  with  three  jurors, 
one  Would  be  rc])laced  each  year,  so  that  no  one 
juror  would  serve  more  than  three  years  con- 
secutively. d'his  would  ])ermit  using  five  dif- 
ferent persons  in  changing  combinations;  so  that 
for  each  succeeding  year,  two  of  the  jurors  from 
the  year  jirevious  would  remain. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  a condition  that  oidy 
the  pictorialists  themselves  can  remedy;  and 
that  is,  that  only  ])rints  in  permanent  media 
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sliould  he  sent  to  salons.  The  great  hulk  of 
rejected  prints  are  thoroughly  unsatisfactory 
hromide  and  chloride  prints  and  enlargements. 
Most  of  them  ai)pcar  as  though  the  corner  drug- 
store had  made  them,  instead  of  the  artist;  and 
just  so  long  as  salon-juries  continue  to  accc])t 
such  ])ictures.  ])hotography  will  suffer.  It  is 
really  amazing  that  photograi)hcrs.  who  make 
hut  a dozen  salon-i)icturcs  a year  to  send  to  the 
nnmerous  shows.  ha\e  not  enough  res])cct  for 
their  art  to  print  at  least  in  ])crmanent  media 
such  as  Carlion.  ('arhro.  (ium.  Hromoil.  Ozo- 
hrome.  Oil.  Platinum.  Palladio  and  their  mnl- 
tiples  and  transfers,  commercial  and  hand- 
coated.  as  the  materials  arc  now  ohtainahlc. 

Another  j)oint  of  ccpial  importance  that  does 
not  help  photogra])hy  is  the  abuse  of  the  so- 
called  “soft-focus"  or  pictorial  lens.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  greater  discrimination  in  its  use 
is  not  exercised;  for  the  general  imi)ression  seems 
to  he  that  anything  that  looks  Idurry  must. 
per  se.  he  a work  of  art.  It  is  high  time  that 
pictorialists  come  to  a realization  that  such,  in 
itself,  is  not  the  case.  Any  lens,  if  rightly  used, 
may  produce  a work  of  art;  hut  a pictorial  lens 
of  itself  will  not  render  a jiictorial  result  unless 
the  fundamentals  of  composition  are  present  in 
the  negative,  and  are  carried  out  in  the  final 
jirint  hy  an  exfpiisite  techni(|ue.  Lens-<iuality 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  earn  a i)lac-e  for  a ])rint 


in  a salon;  nor  is  tcchniciue  alone,  nor  ju'int- 
C|uality  alone,  nor  is  snhject-matcrial  enough; 
hut  a wcll-ordcrc'd,  distinctive  comhination  of 
all  is  necessary,  'rherc  are  too  many  arrange- 
ments. designs,  patterns  or  exercises — if  you 
will  —sent  in  to  saloTis  ami  annuals;  too  much 
mechanics  and  too  little  feeling  or  individuality 
Possibly,  it  will  he  from  the  kiuematographers 
that  future  creative  work  nill  come;  for  the 
screen,  today,  is  recording  a s])lcndid  new  in- 
Huence.  both  wide  awake  and  |)rogrcssive. 

So,  too,  technii|uc  must  not  confuse  the 
I>ictorialist  into  believing  that  a hromoil,  for 
instance,  is  a work  of  art,  simply  because  it  is 
made  iu  that  medium.  One  need  only  to  sec  tlu' 
splendid  cxani])les  of  real  l>romoil.  oil  and  hromoil 
transfer  of  the  English.  .Vustrian.  Helgian  and 
(lerman  workers,  to  a])preciate  the  shortcomings 
of  most  of  the  American  work  in  the  same  media. 
One  is  not  at  all  conscious  of  lens-(|uality  in  these 
ex(|uisite  j)rints,  which  show  what  ma>-  he 
accoin])lishcd  hy  true  artists.  It  is  a |)lcasurc 
and  a ilelight  to  he  able  to  ins])cct  at  close  range 
these  interesting  intcri)retations;  the  artists  seem 
to  handle  all  kinds  of  snhjcet-material  in  a 
distinctive  ami  indi\idual  manner,  and  they 
have  that  rare  (piality  of  originality.  'I'lie 
]diotogra])hers  in  this  \icinity.  ami  those  who 
have  come  from  afar  to  view  these  annual  inter- 
national salons,  arc  fortunate,  indeed,  to  sec  only 
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tlie  very  best  that  is  being  done  in  pliotography. 
Far  better  to  see  a few  wonderful  j)rints  and 
derive  some  inspiration  from  them,  than  to  be 
bored  by  the  mediocrity  of  too  many  pictures. 

It  miglit  not  l)e  amiss  to  mention  something 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  prints  have  been 
linng.  Each  individnal’s  work  is  kept  together 
in  a group;  and,  altliongh  last  year  tlie  foreign 
work  occupied  one  lialf  the  gallery,  this  year  the 
salon-committee  hung  the  groups  regardless  of 
whence  they  came.  However,  the  former  method 
of  keeping  each  country's  work  together  seems 
to  1)6  the  better  ])lan.  Individual  prints  were 
hung  miller  glass  in  a single  line  on  cream-colored 
cheese-cloth,  which  eliminated  the  sjiotty  effect 
noted  in  former  exhibitions,  where  two  or  three 
rows  of  prints  were  hung.  The  introduction  of 
the  strip  of  cheese-cloth,  a yard  wide  all  around 
the  gallery,  on  which  the  prints  were  jilaced,  gave 
a dignified  iinjiression,  as  the  cloth,  over  the 
greenish  gray  of  the  walls,  broke  the  great  con- 
trast lietween  walls  and  jirints.  To  (piote  one 
critic,  "The  artist-jihotographers  can  give  several 
pointers  to  the  painters  on  the  arrangement  of  an 
exhibition,  if  not  in  the  work  itself.”  Another 
wrote,  “From  over  F200  jirints  submitted,  the 
jury  had  the  courage  and  will-power  to  back  up 
their  courage  to  aece])t  but  18, ‘3  prints  (lt)"21 
Salon),  which  results  in  a suiierb  collection. 
Each  print  is  important  either  because  of  its 
originality  or  superior  craftsmanship.  The 
I)hotogra])hers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  an 
exhibit  which  will  stand  firm  under  any  tests 
ajiplied  to  it.  That  the  standard  of  acceiitance 
has  been  high  should  be  a stimulant  rather  than 
a discouragement  to  all  individual  exhibitors.  ” 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  were  no  photographs 
made  to  illustrate  the  tout  ensewtde;  for  the  last 
two  salons  were  exceiitionally  beautiful  in  their 
])resentatiou.  The  hanging  of  a salon  is  fully 
as  im])ortant  as  the  selection,  just  as  the  proper 
mounting  of  a ])i'int  enhances  its  value. 

The  Camera  Fictorialists  are  to  bi'  congrat- 
ulati'd  on  I heir  attitude  in  maintaining  such  a 
high  standard  of  accc])tance  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  exhibitions;  and.  although  there 
be  many  ]>rints  submitted,  and  but  few  chosen, 
be  assured  that  those  few  are  a credit  to  [ihotog- 


raphy.  It  is  imjjortant  that  all  i)hotographers 
support  this  salon;  for  it  is  shown  under  the  most 
favorable  ausi)ices  in  a city  where  there  is  more 
photographic  interest  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Of  vital  interest  is  the  fact  that  at  this 
salon,  more  prints  and  duplicates  have  been 
sold  than  at  any  other  salon;  showing  that  there 
is  a definite  interest  that  should  attract  more  of 
our  leading  workers;  for,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  no  art  is  successful  unless  it  is  so  com- 
mercially. So  next  year,  if  yon  are  a bromoil 
devotee,  be  sure  that  you  can  duplicate  your 
prints,  for  there  may  be  orders  for  them.  The 
fact  that  more  foreign  ])rints  are  .sold  is  due  to 
two  causes;  first,  the  prices  are  much  more 
reasonable  even  for  the  most  beautiful  prints, 
and  second,  the  subject-material  is  more  pictorial 
— one  might  almost  say  more  "artistic”  in  its 
conception  and  execution. 

Of  thirty-four  foreign  workers  with  104  prints, 
the  average  was  three  j)rints  to  each  contributor; 
whereas  of  forty-eight  American  workers  with 
] 1()  prints,  the  average  was  lower.  The  encourage- 
ment that  foreign  workers  receive  from  the  sale 
of  their  jjrints  makes  this  exhibition  well  worth 
their  best  efforts,  and  should  bring  increased 
numbers  of  these  talented  artists  to  future 
salons.  Los  Angeles  has  something  definite  to 
offer  all  pictorialists;  and,  if  the  <iuality  of  work 
submitted  is  of  high  enough  standard,  the  show 
will  increase  in  size,  as  there  is  ])lenty  of  room. 
Three  years  ago,  one  ])rint  was  ijnrchased,  last 
year  twenty-five,  and  this  year  over  forty!  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  eight  prints  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  Art  j\Iu.seum,  only 
one  was  by  an  American  pictorialist.  And 
therein  lies  a lesson. 

[In  recognition  of  the  ])osition  which  pictorial 
])hotography  occujiies  today  in  the  realm  of  art, 
the  Los  Angeles  Museum  has  determined  to 
establish  a permanent  collection  of  pictorial 
photographs.  P'or  this  ])urpose,  Mr.  William 
Alanson  Hr\  an,  Director  of  the  Museum,  and  Mr. 
Karl  Struss,  pictorialist,  have  j)rovided  a fund 
for  the  acquisition  from  this  and  subsequent 
salons,  of  those  prints,  to  be  selected  by  a special 
jury,  which  are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  this  col- 
lection of  pictorial  jjhotographs. — Editor.] 
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Photographic  Pals 

H.  P.  WEBB 


1)  wife  and  I are  ]ials  and 
1)0011  for — luit  tiuit  would  ho 
g.  and  one  must  not  toll  on 
ill.  Ilowovor.  .siiffico  it  to  sa\’ 
it  has  1)0011  for  a siittioiont 
lonctli  of  time  to  jirovo  it  to  ho  iiermanont.  Xow, 
mind  yon.  diirina:  nearly  all  these  years  I have 
hooii  a “kitchen"  or  a ■■hathroom-jihotographer.'' 


or  swoop  the  floors  while  she  turns  m\-  iiiolnro 
into  one  that  I like — iiortrayod  in  natural  oolor.s. 

It  all  hap|)onod  this  way:  My  Pal  and  I.  and 

a tiny  roiilioa  of  my  hnmhio  self — then  only 
four  months  okl  wore  on  onr  way  to  ^hisoniito 
\'allo>',  whore  I was  to  siiond  fifteen  weeks  in 
viewing  the  sjilendors  of  that  wonderful  rofiion, 
through  the  inoliuni  of  a reil  light,  and  myriads 


THE  TWO  W.VVE> 
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Right  liere.  I think  I >ee  in  the  reailer's  inind  s 
eye  rieveloper— tains  on  the  kitchen's  enamel, 
hypo-spots  on  the  hardwood-door',  linen-closet' 
cluttered  with  chemical',  jirinting-framc'.  dry- 
ing-rack'. etc.,  etc.. — (k1  iiifniifiim.  fiuilfy.  ami 
then  some!  .\nd  I repeat:  I'riend  wife  and  1 arc 
pal'.  “Oh  well."  the  reader  reflect'.  "Poor 
fellow.  Look  where  he  live'  Hollywood!  I' 
there  a Letter  jilace  on  earth  for  growing  a cro|) 
of  Munchausen'?  " 

But  you  see.  dear  reader,  it  is  just  this  was  : 
My  Pal  loves  ])liotography  a'  much  as  I do.  and 
although  she  floes  little  actual  work  in  j)hotf)g- 
raphy  itself,  she  color'  the  jilmtfigrajihs  I make. 
Forgiven  are  the  'taiii'.  the  mark',  ami  the  clut- 
ter. when  I prrxiuce  for  her  the  picture  'he  like'. 
.\nd  since  one  shoiihl  go  “fifty-fifty  " with  his 
pal.  it  is  not  infreriuent  that  I wa'h  the  ilishc' 


f)f  films,  ami  jiicces  of  A'clox.  .\o  railroad 
ajiproachcil  the  \-alley  in  fho'C  ilays.  flic  journey 
from  the  railroail  licing  nia<lc  a hard  hut  thor- 
oughly enjovaLlc  two-da\'  stagc-ridc. 

.\t  one  of  the  .stage-sfations  a young  man  was 
sea  fell  at  a la  Lie  on  the  \-craiiila.  “tini  ing  " Kodak 
views  and  selling  them  to  flic  trasclcrs.  \Vc 
watched  him  for  a \\hilc  ami  he  aii'wercil  onr 
ijUC'tions  cheerfully.  My  Pal  Lccamc  grcatlx' 
intcrestefl.  M C sent  for  a Lox  of  paints,  ami  in 
cam])  that  summer — with  the  pat icncc  of  .loL  - 
she  jiracti'ci]  coloring  photographs. 

.Vml  this  Logan  what  since  ilc\-clo])Cfl  into  a 
])lca'ant  and  profitaLIc  pa'timc.  not  without 
tedium,  w here  order'  come  too  thick  aii'l  w lien 
jiictures  arc  to  Lc  colorcil  L\'  the  do/.cii'.  Lut 
with  increasing  satisfaction  when  we  oLtain  a 
new  negati\-c.  jihotogra jihcil  at  'time  rare  or 


particularly  favorable  moment.  It  is  then  that 
my  Pal  is  eager  to  work  at  it;  and,  when  she  is 
through,  one  realises  that  the  combined  product 
is  far  superior  to  a monochrome  i)hotograph, 
however  rich  and  pleasing  that  may  be.  My 
Pal  has  thus  become  my  complement.  I think 
in  terms  of  light  and  shade;  she  sui)plies  the  color. 
My  work  deals  with  composition  and  masses;  she 
finishes  that  work  by  amplifying  and  beautify- 
ing the  details. 

Not  long  ago,  an  acciuaintance  told  me  of  a 
trip  he  was  alamt  to  take  through  a region  of 
great  pictorial  l)eauty.  He  was  to  be  accom- 
jjanied  by  his  wife,  and  he  made  the  significant 
remark  that  “he  did  hate  to  be  hampered  by  a 
skirt."  I made  no  reply,  but  I felt  tridy  sorry 
for  the  man.  who,  though  married,  had  no  pal  to 
accompany  him  on  his  trips,  ami  for  the  wife, 
who  had  so  little  in  common  with  her  husl)and, 
that  her  presence  on  a pleasure-trip  was  regarded 
as  a hindrance.  And  I thought  of  the  little 
trii>s  that  I and  my  Pal  had  made  together,  as 
well  as  of  the  larger  ones  we  hope  to  make  in  the 
future.  And  always  accompanying  the  remem- 
brances would  l)e  the  pictures  we  had  made,  and 
then  the  enlargements,  the  painting,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  profit. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  phases  of  our  little  out- 
ings together  has  been  the  preparation.*  Some- 
times, for  example,  when  al)out  to  visit  one  of 
the  old  Missions,  we  wotdd  read  aloud  to  each 
other  an  old  Spanish  romance,  together  with  bits 
of  history  or  legend  connected  with  the  Mission, 
d'hen  the  ruined  arches,  the  old  adol)e  walls  and 
the  ancient  tiled  roofs  would  take  on  additional 
meanings,  and  once  again  we  would  see  the  old 
Franciscan  Fathers  directing,  teaching,  and  lead- 
ing the  Indian  neoj)hytes. 

To  color  i)hotographs  properly  is  not  an  easy 
task  ami  a long  time  S])ent  in  painstaking  prac- 
tice was  necessary  liefore  we  could  j)ut  any 
])rints  upon  the  market.  But  anything  that  is 
easy  is  not  a worthy  subjec't  on  which  to  spend 
much  time.  At  first,  we  used  trans])arent  colors, 
but  these  we  found  fugitive.  We  then  changed 
to  bodt-  watercolors,  using  only  those  pigments 
winch  had  been  subjected  to  a severe  fifteen- 
\ear  light-test.  These  were  harder  to  ap|)ly; 
but  the  results  were  not  only  far  superior  at  the 
time,  but  also  sucli  as  we  could  claim  that 
when  Fraimsl  the  pictures  would  retain  their 
original  freshness  for  many  years;  and  what 
picture  that  will  do  less  is  worthy  of  a good  frame? 
Our  ])rints  are  made  on  rough-surfaced  ])a])er, 
the  rougher  the  l)etter,  esjjecially  in  larger  sizes. 
Because  of  tins  we  use  a good  deal  of  the  foreign 
bromides  in  our  work. 

^^e  liav<>  found  that  the  licst  results  are  oli- 


tained  by  making  the  prints  moderately  sharp. 
In  making  the  negatives  I focus  on  the  main  ob- 
ject, but  leave  the  lens  entirely  or  nearly  open; 
then,  in  making  the  enlargement,  I focus  first  as 
sharply  as  possible,  then  rack  the  lens  ever  so  little 
forward  to  take  away  any  suggestion  of  unnatural 
sharpness.  We  work  for  the  most  part  for 
bright,  sunny  effects.  To  get  these,  the  foliage 
must  not  be  too  dark,  and  must  have  good  color- 
values;  hence,  liberal  use  of  the  ray-filter.  The 
use  of  cream  or  buff  papers  aids  in  sunshine- 
effects,  although  these  are  not  suited  to  all  sub- 
jects. Prints  should  not  be  made  too  dark,  but 
dark  enough  to  give  character  to  the  picture. 
Shadows  should  never  be  black  but  should  be 
clear  aud  decided.  Any  suggestion  of  mud- 
diness in  the  shadows  gives  muddy  effects  which 
no  amount  of  color  will  remedy. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  was  to  portray  the  skies 
correctly.  AVhen  clouds  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  ray-filter,  the  blue  portions  were 
often  too  dark  for  proper  effects.  Finally  the 
solution  was  for  me  to  print  most  of  my  pictures 
with  white  skies  and  to  let  my  Pal  paint  in  her 
own  clouds.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult, although  it  is  the  only  original  painting  she 
has  done.  I obtained  tor  her  a number  of  good 
photographs  of  clouds.  She  read  carefully  direc- 
tions to  make  clouds  in  watercolor,  and  practice 
did  the  rest. 

In  doing  Mork  for  the  trade,  we  have  found 
that  pictures  of  olijects  of  jjopular  interest  are 
the  best  sellers.  Fortunately  for  us,  these  are 
among  the  best  subjects  for  jiictorial  work.  The 
old  Missions  rank  first  of  all,  occupying  more 
than  half  our  time.  Pictures  of  California  trees, 
especially  the  eucalyptus,  and  marines  are  also 
pojiular  and  we  have  devoted  our  time  almost 
exclusively  to  these  three  subjects. 

Several  of  the  eucalyjitus  jjictures  that  ap- 
peared in  the  October  number  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine  make  good  subjects  for  painting  and 
are  good  sellers,  especially  the  one  on  page  178. 
The  two  white  trunks  and  the  long  horizontal 
limb  are  set  off  by  the  little  silver  streamlet  and 
the  first  yellowish,  green  grass  of  Spring  in  the 
foreground,  and  by  the  purplish  hills  in  the 
distance.  .Vliove  the  limb,  a sky  is  painted 
with  patches  of  blue  and  little  white  clouds. 

"The  Old  Fountain  at  San  Fernando  Mission” 
makes  an  interesting  study.  The  varicolored 
flowers  in  the  foreground  set  off  the  old  brick- 
and-cement  work  of  the  fountain,  and  the  pepper- 
trees  are  colored  in  light,  sjiring  green  where  the 
sun  catches  them,  with  a purplish  cast  to  their 
shadows.  The  Mission-arches  and  belfry  are 
of  a tan-color  surmounted  by  moss-colored  tiles, 
and  these  complete  the  picture. 


The  marine,  “Two  Waves",  eaiight  just  as 
two  large  waves  were  l)reaking,  is  tlie  result  of 
watchful  waiting.  Only  once  in  many  liours 
may  such  results  he  obtained;  and  one  must 
take  his  position  on  a rock  with  camera  set, 
I)rei)ared  to  wait.  The  waiting  may  he  tedious, 
often  unavailing;  hut  an  occasional  good  wave- 
])icture  gives  ani])le  rewanl.  The  negative  is 
not  j)erfeet,  a slight  film  defect  appears  on  the 
outer  wave.  This  is  remedied  easily  in  the  color- 
ing, and  an  enlargemeid  on  white,  very  rough 
hromide  produces  an  effect  when  colored  that 
is  rather  diffieidt  for  the  layman  to  distinguish 
from  an  original  watercolor.  The  sky,  which 
is  printed  white,  is  colored  first  and  this  gives 
the  key-note  for  the  coloring  of  the  water, 
though  the  latter  is.  of  course,  also  affected  hy 
the  color  of  the  rock  and  seaweeil.  The  whole 
comprises  a study  in  hlues,  pur|)les,  greens,  and 
hrowns,  and  the  suhject  is  one  which  may  he 
treated  in  several  ways  and  each  he  true  to 
nature  as  we  see  it  at  different  time. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  often  made  the 
remark,  "Oh,  what  wouldn't  I give  to  have 
such  talent  as  >'ou  two  possess!"  e do  not 
helieve  that  the  modest  success  we  have  attained 
is  due  so  much  to  any  inlajru  talent  as  to  kee[)- 
ing  everlastingly  at  it.  My  I’al  has  replied  that 


she  helieved  that  there  are  many  who,  if  they 
hut  put  the  time,  study,  and  ])ainstaking  work 
into  such  an  undertaking  would  he  hound  to  get 
results.  We  agree  with  Edison’s  oft-cpioted  say- 
ing, “Inspiration  is  99%  perspiration.” 

It  is  agreed  that  every  one  should  have  a 
hohhy — something  worth  while  that  one  likes 
to  do  and  that  takes  his  minfl  away  from  the 
humdrum  of  this  work-a-day  world.  And  this 
is  written  espeeiall\’  to  the  man  who  has  made 
jihotography  his  hohhy.  You  like  to  make 
pictures  and  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  make 
them  heautiful.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there 
lies  some  latent  power  in  the  one  yon  have  chosen 
to  go  through  life  with  you;  and  that,  after  this 
power  is  (leveloj)ed,  your  pictures  and  your 
pictorial  trips  will  take  on  added  meaning? 
And  it’s  such  fun  to  work  it  out  together! 


The  faculty  of  observation  can  he  cultivated — 
anil  the  beginner  will  find  that  as  he  proceeds  he 
inpn-oves  in  his  j)ercepfion  of  the  pictorial.  He 
will  come  to  view  things  after  a while  which  con- 
form tothe  established  princij)les  and  which  will  re- 
ceive recognition  from  those  who  know  what  art  is. 

II.  W.  Sprouls. 
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Some  Photographic  Devices  and  How  to  Make  Them 


CHARLES 

V most  of  the  devict's 
rm  the  most  \alual>le  aids 
:raphy  found  in  tlie  ])lioto- 
stock-houses  today  were 
d liy  amateur  ])hotogra- 
phers  with  a meehanieal  turn  of  mind  and  the 
eonstrnctive  skill  requisite  for  their  develo))ment . 
The  amateur  of  twenty  or  thirty-  years  asjo  could 
not  go  to  the  shop  and  liny  the  variety  of  little 
conveniences  that  are  on  the  market  to-da\-.  If 
necessity  demanded  a vignetter  or  an  enlarger 
or  a drop  shutter  or  a masker  he  was  ohiiged  to 
set  his  wits  to  work  and  devise  one — and  mahr 
it  himself  as  best  he  eould. 

The  true  artist  is.  above  all  else,  endowed  with 
imagination;  and  imagination  is  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  im'entor.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  tlie  photogra])her  should  find  himself 
peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  the  innumerahle  neces- 
sities which  his  j>articular  trade  demands.  He 
can  depend  upon  the  help  of  outside  genius  oid>- 
to  a limited  extent:  for  to  invent  a i)hotogra])hic 
flevice  that  will  c'ompletel>‘  and  adetpialely  “fill 
the  hill",  the  artisan  must  he  not  onl\-  an  artist 
hut  must  he  familiar  with  the  utmost  detail  of 
photograi)hic  i)rincij)les  and  i)rocesses. 

Sometimes  I find  many  tilings  in  stock-house 
catalogs  whose  reason  for  being  seems  to  he  the 
necessity  of  the  inventor  rather  than  that  of 
the  photographer.  The  authors  of  these  a)>- 
purtenances  were  very  evidently  not  practical 
workers.  It  is  really  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  efforts  of  the  one  class  and  the  other. 
Hun  through  a stock-house  catalog  and  jot  down 
a list  of  the  articles  there  re|)resentc(l  that  would 
he  an  aid  to  your  work  if  you  had  them,  note 
the  jirice  after  each  item  and  make  a total  of  the 
amount.  Then  turn  to  your  hack  files  of  1’uoto- 
Er.\  M.\g.\zixe.  and  other  f)}iotogra])hic  maga- 
zines. and  make  an  estimate  of  tlie  value  of  the 
suggestions  that  you  fiii'l  there  simi)le.  little 
devices  that  you  can  make  for  yourself  and  that 
are  fully  as  effective  as  tfie  more  elaborate  store- 
purchased  article.  You  will  then  he  in  a better 
position  to  apjiraisc  ]>ro])erly  the  value  of  'uch 
magazines  to  your  work  from  the  'tand])oint  of 
mechanical  aid'  alone. 

No  fiouht.  sf)iiie  of  tliC'C  'UggC'tious  would  have 
a ronsiflerahle  marketable  value  if  |)atented  and 
properly  exploited;  hut  through  the  freema'onr> 
and  unselfishness  of  the  camera-craft  they  are 
passed  on  to  you  gratis.  That  i'  a 'j)lendid  and 
a remarkaf)le  thing,  wlien  .voii  'toj>  to  think  of 
if;  and  it  is  refrcslfing  in  these  da.vs  of  sordid 


LONG 

commercialism  and  greed.  Such  altruism  could 
exist  only  among  aidists  or.  perha])s.  among  the 
better  class  of  sportsmen,  for  I have  notici'd  a 
similar  condition  and  a similar  exchange  of  ideas 
among  the  readers  of  magazines  devoted  to  hunt- 
ing. fishing.  cani])ing  and  kindred  suhjc'ets.  For 
that  matter,  the  eamerist  is  a sportsman,  too; 
a gentle  hunter  of  the  most  war\'  and  elusive 
game,  and  a worslii|)cr  at  the  same  shrine 
Nature. 

It  has  been  said  that  a woman  can  take  a hair- 
pin and  a razor-blade  and  make  anxihing  she 
needs-  luit  a man  must  have  an  armbd  of  tools. 
Tlu're  is  this  to  sa,\'  for  tlie  woman  -she  certainl.v 
will  make  the  atteiu|)t.  Let  us  honor  her  for 
that  as  she  deserves,  anil  emulate  her  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  will  not  let  the  lack  of  tools  he  an 
excuse  for  allowing  our  ihliiculties  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  us.  Tools  we  must  have,  of  coiirsi-;  and  the 
more  com])lete  the  equiiiment  the  more  things 
we  can  make  and  the  better  we  can  make  them. 
Hut  the  ordiuar.x'  domestic  im])lements.  with 
which  ever.v  household  is  ei|uip|)ed.  jiossess  great 
possibilities  in  the  hands  of  an  enthusiast  stimu- 
lated by  determination  and  ingenuit.w  I have 
seen  "miraeh's"  ])erformed  with  no  other  tool 
than  a i)ocket-knife.  Resourcefnluess  is  a more 
xaluable  assid  than  a com|>lete  kit  of  tools;  and 
if  the  attempt  at  sohing  your  own  mechanical 
liroblems  does  nothing  more  than  stimulate  t he 
cultivation  of  this  trait,  .x'ou  will  be  amj)l\'  re- 
paid for  vour  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Hut  enough  of  the  si'rimm.  I think  that  I ha\e 
projierlv  jireiiared  the  reader's  mind  to  ap])reeiale 
a few  of  tlie  suggestions  I am  about  to  oiler; 
and  I feel  sure  that  after  he  has  attempted  to 
duplicate  some  of  these  ideas,  armed  with  no 
greater  arra.x' of  implements  than  were  possessed 
by  the  writer,  his  estimate  of  their  value  will  be 
ver>-  much  enhanced. 

Home-made  Flasli-I.amp 

Not  verv  long  ago  I found  m\ self  sadly 
in  need  of  a flash-lam)).  Heiug  out  of  touch 
with  a |)hotogra])hie  stock-house  it  would  re- 
quire several  da.x's  to  obtain  one  from  that  source 

I determined  to  make  one.  Long  ago  I formed 
the  habit  of  storing  awa.i'  little  oihL  and  ends  ot 
metal  and  wood,  and  xarious  other  kinds  of 
“junk"  for  ))ossible  future  use.  Small  bolts, 
nuts  and  screws  es))eeiall.\'  suiall  brass-screws 
)>arts  of  broken  a])|)aratus  that  required  not  loo 
mueh  s|)aee  for  storage,  the-e  I alwa.x's  sa\'e;  and 
I have  (jllite  a eolleetioli  of  siieh  “|)huidir. 


I buy  my  plug-cut  tobacco  in  one-i)oimd  and 
lialf-pouiid  till-boxes  and  save  the  '‘empties”  in 
wliicli  to  keej)  tliis  potential  material.  Every- 
thing used  ill  the  construction  of  this  flash-lamp 
came  from  these  depositories;  and  many  another 
dollar  have  they  paid  me  in  dividends  besides. 

The  sheet  of  brass,  which  forms  the  base  of 
the  lain]),  was  formerly  jiart  of  tlie  face  of  an 
old  steam-gauge.  I had  to  borrow  a jiair  of  tiii- 
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ner's  shears  to  cut  it  into  the  sha])c  I wanted  it; 
l)ut  the  blade  of  a hatchet,  used  as  a eold-ehisel. 
would  j)robabl,\’  have  done  as  well,  had  I not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  ])rocure  the  shears. 

A few  cx])crinients  witli  a sheet  of  stiff  ])aj)cr 
determined  the  ])ro])cr  size  and  sha]K‘  which  are 
shown  in  Figure  1.  A liamiiK'r  and  a jiair  of 
])liers  finally  induced  it  to  assume  the  form 
shown  in  Figure  "2.  d'lie  ])liotograj)h  (A)  shows 
I lie  lain])  ready  for  action.  It  works  like  this: 
.V  short  j)ieee  of  wire  is  heateci  red  hot  over  a 
miniature  aleolml  lanij),  anil  upon  jiressure  of 
I lie  piston-bnib  is  plunged  into  I lie  flash-])owder. 
Now,  right  there,  is  the  wiiole  jirojiosition  in  a 
nutshell.  What  we  wish  to  aeeoni|)lish  is  to 


apply  fire  to  a small  quantity  of  flashpowder  so 
that  the  former  will  ignite  the  latter,  wdth  the 
minimum  amount  of  damage  to  the  operator, 
the  subject,  the  accessories  or  to  any  innocent 
bystander,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  bene- 
ficial effect  111)011  the  picture  we  are  eager  to 


obtain.  Also,  the  more  fuss,  work  and  worry 
we  can  get  along  without,  the  better. 

^hlrious  flash-lami)s  u])on  the  market  ae- 
eonijilish  this  result,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
but  in  different  wa\'s.  Some  are  ignited  by 
means  of  friction,  some  by  iiereiission ; some  re- 
(|iiire  the  use  of  an  electric  spark  or  electric  hot- 
])oint:  others  simjily  need  the  touch  of  a lighted 
inateh  to  a fuse  or  to  the  jiowiler  itself  laid  iii  a 
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train  or  in  tlie  form  of  a sheet.  Bnt  the  result 
is  always  a Hash  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  with  the 
apparatus  to  prodnee  this  flash  that  we  will  eon- 
eern  ourselves  now. 

Other  solutions  of  the  ignition-]irol)lem  will 
doubtless  occur  to  the  reader,  suggested,  perhaps, 
hy  the  possession  of  some  old  a])])aratus  that  he 
ma>'  have  ])laced  upon  the  retired  list  and  whieh 
it  may  seem  ])ossihle  to  ada()t  to  the  ])ur])ose  in 
view.  Some  of  the  transformation  that  ma\’  he 
effecteil  hy  a resourceful  tinker  is  remarkahle. 
and  often  amusing.  Invention  is  not  the  only 
child  of  old  iMother  Xeeessity;  hut  some  of  her 
ofFs]iring  are  eertaiuly  changelings. 

The  piston  I used.  I obtained  from  an  old  worn- 
out  shutter.  It  was  not  really  c.sscntial  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  lani]i.  as  I will  demon- 
strate before  I am  through,  hut  I liad  it — so  I 
used  it.  The  moral  effect  of  eom])elling  the  thing 
to  work  finally  fnlly  com])ensated  me  for  the 
trouble  it  caused  me.  The  arm  that  looks  like 
a reversed  (|uestion-mark  for  a long  time  seemed 
determined  to  function  solely  as  one;  hut  event- 
ually. I found  the  answer.  It  was  maile  from 
thin  sheet-brass,  after  exhaustive  experiments 
with  cardboard  and  j)ins. 

The  short  piece  of  wire  that  receives  the  heat 
that  ignites  the  powder,  in  this  House  that  -lack 
Built.  I oI)tained  from  one  of  the  100-watt 
electric  I)ull)s.  I do  not  know  its  comjiosition; 
hut  it  is  calculated  to  withstand  a ver\-  intense 
heat,  as  it  funetionerl  originally,  and  as  it  surely 
must  in  its  present  eTivirf)iimenf . d'he  alcohol- 
lamp  I made  by  cutting  off  the  base  of  a brass 
shot-gun  shell.  It  is  ])aeked  with  absoiBent 
cottf)ii.  I saved  the  rest  of  the  shell  it  ma\' 
come  in  handy  sometime. 

The  U{)right  rod.  whieh  su])]>orts  the  vhole 
affair,  is  made  u])  of  a Jiumber  of  sections  of 
binding-post'  from  old  loose-leaf  ledgers.  One 
end  of  each  sectifui  is  a threade<l  tit  whieh  fits 
into  the  op])osite  end  of  each  other  sec'tion.  so 
that  any  thin  object  that  contains  a hole  slightly 
larger  than  the  tit  may  be  clamped  easily  be- 
tween any  twf»  'crtions.  Such  a liole  I drilled 
in  the  horizontal  ])ortion  of  the  lam])-basc  at  “a". 
B>-  breaking  the  rod  ;it  an>'  of  its  joints  I can 
adju't  the  lamp  to  au\'  height  desired. 

1 he  flash-pan  came  from  an  old  broken  hand- 
lanij).  It  i'  fastened  to  it'  'cat  on  the  bent  angle 
of  thr-  base  by  iiiean'  of  two  bra''  inachiuc- 
screw'.  It'  high  perpendicular  back  made  it 
ncee"ary  to  'ink  it  below  tlie  level  of  the  toj)  of 
the  lamp-ba'e;  but  with  an  ordinary  'hallow 
pan.  thi'  feature  would  not  be  neec"ary  and 
that  wf)uld  simplify  the  slia])e  f>f  the  ba-e  to 
that  extent.  There  wa'  a hand  attaelu-rl  It)  the 
old  steam-gauge,  from  which  I |)roeured  the 


material  for  my  base;  and  the  hole  in  the  end 
being  just  right  iu  size.  I slii)])eil  it  into  the  joint 
where  I elaiu])ed  the  lamj)  on  and  bent  it  into 
sha]>e  to  act  as  a reflector  hohler.  .\n  old 
fountain-pen  eli])  acts  as  a sup])ort  for  the  u|)])er 
('ilge  of  the  reflector. 

I used  a light  camera-tripod  as  a stand  for  the 
flash-lamp.  This  tripod  has  a metal  toj)  whieh 
eousists  of  a dish-shaj)ed  aluminum  disc  sur- 
mounting a triangle  of  brass,  the  latter  carrying 
the  lugs  for  the  tripod-h'gs.  By  remo\ing  the 
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alumimim-dise  and  the  f ripod-si-rew . 1 h;iv('  a 
solid,  brass  ])latform  which  eonfaius  a hole  of 
the  ])ro|)cr  size  to  elani])  on  m\'  la mp-sup]>ort ing 
rod.  iu  the  manner  previously  descrilie(l. 

Now-,  if  I had  been  really  in  a lmrr>'  or  hail 
not  h;ip|)eued  In  ha\'e  the  resources  of  my  loliaeeo- 
boxcs  to  draw  upon.  I might  hax’c  eoutri\'ed  'oire- 
thing  like  I ha\  e 'hown  iu  the  ])liologra|)li  markrd 
' B).  ‘TV"  is  a ])ieee  of  wnod  a stii))  from  an 
old  |iaeking-box.  to  lie  aecurale.  'The  iuler- 
rogal loii-poml  i'  a piece  of  copper  wire,  ■■'i''' 
is  a lack  of  Ihe  eoiumoii  or  ear|)el  variety.  "S 
is  a 'crew-eye.  "S"  abo  stand'  for  'tajile  which 
would  do  ju't  as  well  or  \ on  might  bore  a hole 
m the  wood  and  e;irr\'  Ihe  'triug  through;  or. 
more  'iui))|e  ~lill.  throw  the  eord  o\er  the  loj) 
of  the  slri))  and  draw  it  toward  yon  under  the 
liottom.  .Mways  'lri\e  toward  -iin|)lieil  \ . for 


simplicity  is  always  ])crl'ectioii  when  it  is  not 
ol)tainc(l  through  the  sacrifice  of  safety  and  con- 
venience. Attached  to  the  tail  of  the  inter- 
rogation-])oint  is  a piece  of  string  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  a power-transmitter  just  as  well 
as  the  piston-tuhc-hull)  contrivance.  The  flash- 
pan  "F"  is  the  lid  of  one  of  those  top]>y,  tin 
tohacco-hoxes  that  fit  the  hip  ])ocket.  A baking- 
powder  or  chocolate-can  cover  are  among  the 
alteniatives  that  might  be  used  in  a pinch. 

I show  the  same  alcohol-lani])  which  I used  in 
the  more  elaborate  affair;  but  my  suggestion  for 
an  alternative  would  be  the  screw-to])  of  a ])ocket- 
ffask  -many  of  which  seem  to  be  idle  at  tlie 
j)resent  time.  Stuff  it  with  cotton,  anil  it  will 
perform  as  if  to  the  manner  born. 

A very  neat  little  alcohol-lani])  can  be  made 
from  an  empty  rifle  cartridge-shell  and  since  the 
accom])anying  ])hotogra]ih  was  made,  I have 
made  such  a one.  It  is  best  to  use  a shell  of  the 
high-])ower  variety  with  a bottle-neck;  then  the 
larger,  lower  part  of  the  shell  serves  as  a reservoir 
for  the  alcohol,  and  the  constricted  neck  very 
ade(|uately  forms  the  burner.  A cotton  torch- 
wick  should  be  inserted,  using  just  enough 
strands  to  fill  the  neck  and  prevent  the  saturated 
wick  from  dropping  from  its  own  weight  and 
still  not  to  be  ])acked  too  tightly  to  l)nrn  freely. 
■V  revolver-shell  of  the  right  size  forms  a cap  to 
prevent  s])illiug  and  eva])oratiou. 

Any  amateur  who  has  ever  attempted  flash- 
light photography  at  all  will  at  once  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  any  ignition-system  that  is  so 
thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  o])erator. 
The  ])icture  entitled  "The  Midnight-Luncheon'’, 
which  accom|)anies  this  effort,  illustrates,  be- 
yond the  ability  of  words  to  de.scribe,  the  value 
of  flash-light  e.x])osure  when  it  happens  to  be 
used  at  the  exact  ])yschological  moment. 

I have  confined  this  description  to  the  ignition- 
clement  alone,  but  there  are  in  general  use  a 
number  of  accessories  such  as  diff'using-screens, 
sniokc-bags,  two-way  bulbs,  test-lights,  et  cetera, 
without  which  it  seems  imi)ossible  for  some 
workers  to  get  along.  Most  of  these  may  be 
classed  as  luxuries,  but  may  be  adde<l  to  the 
ec(uii)mcut  if  they  seem  necessary.  All  such 
devices  help  to  make  flash-light  photogra|)hy 
more  cnmciiicut  and  more  ])leasant  and  the  con- 
struction of  them  should  not  greatly  ov('rtax 
ordinary'  ingenuity  <iud  rcsonrccfnliiess. 

Extension  Tripod-Legs 

d'hc  other  day  I was  called  u|)oii  to  make  a 
l)icturc  of  a house  whicli  baffled  me  at  first,  to 
find  a suitable  ])oiut  of  ^•icw.  d'he  building 
sfaiids  at  the  lop  of  a knoll,  the  ground  slo|)ing 
away  from  it  in  all  ilircctions.  There  was  biif 


one  line  of  attack  open  to  me  and  that  was  from 
a position  so  far  flown-hill  that  the  image  upon 
the  ground-glass  looked  as  if  the  house  were  about 
to  fall  over  upon  me.  Elevation  of  the  camera 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  My  first  idea  was 
to  procure  a pair  of  trestles  and  build  a platform 
to  support  the  camera;  but  no  trestle  being 
available,  I finally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  elongating 
the  tri]K)d-legs  to  the  recpiired  length  for  success. 


C — EXTENSION  TKIPOD-LEG 

Three  strijis  of  wood,  about  one  incli  by  three- 
((narters,  each  four  feet  long — three  small  screw- 
cyes  and  a few  minutes'  labor  with  a jack-knife 
and  hamlsaw  resnited  in  the  contrajition  shown 
in  the  photogra])h  "C”.  A siinjile  push  sets 
the  extensions  tirml^’  into  ])osition  and  a straight 
pull  disjoints  thi'in.  I'liey  elevate  my  camera  to 
a height  of  about  eight  feet,  so  that  I am  obliged 
to  stand  u])on  a chair  to  do  my  focusing.  They 
are  fairly  jiortabic  and  somewhat  of  an  iinjirove- 
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nient  U])on  tlie  trijiod  om])loye<l  1>\'  the  Ca(U>ys 
(see  Photo-Eka,  .laiiuary.  1!E21>  under  similar 
circumstanees.  \\liile  i)lu)tograi)luiig  an  old 
Englisli  lionse.  Dr.  Pardoe  (.see  Photo-Eka. 
•Tilly,  19'20)  lashed  three  sa]dings  to  the  trijiod- 
legs  in  oriler  to  reaeh  the  opossum  in  the  hollow 
tree,  so  I eaimot  elaim  originality  for  the  idea. 
The  method  which  I emiiloved  ma\'  serve  to 
suggest  ]iossihilities  only  peculiarly  applieahle 
to  individual  cases  and  nnnsnal  situations. 


Yon  M ill  now  have  a donhh'  hook  that  forms  a 
slot  which  will  readily  sniiport  the  hlter  and  it 
only  remains  to  hend  the  ends  of  the  wire  back- 
ward and  n])ward  to  form  a hanger,  resting 
either  upon  the  lens-liarrel  or  hooking  behind 
the  shutter,  as  the  eonstrnetion  of  your  e<|ui|)- 
ment  may  demand. 

I made  one  of  these  while  in  the  field  one  day, 
using  a jiiece  of  wire  that  I found  along  the  road, 
drop])ed  ju'esumably  by  a lineman.  Epon  my 
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Ray-Filter  Holder 

In  November  1920  Photo-Eha.  .Mr.  (Miller 
contributes  a description  of  a ra>-filter  holder 
that  he  made  with  canlboard  in  two  hours'  time 
anil  that  co.^t  but  a few  cents.  In  the  December 
19-2tl  i^>ne.  Mr.  Conradi  goes  him  one  better  with 
a flevice.  marie  of  woorl  and  screw-eyes,  at  a 
negligible  exjiense  ami  with  twenty  minutes  of 
labor.  Here  is  om>  that  still  further  cuts  the 
H.r.T^.  ami  is  erjnalli’  frugal  of  both  time  and 
'kill  t)f  the  maker. 

lake  a piece  r>f  r-ojijier-wire.  'ixterni  imhc' 
long,  and  benrl  it  at  the  mirldle  into  a E.  making 
the  fli'tance  between  the  jirTpemlicnlar  sitles  a 
little  Ic"  than  the  width  of  the  filter.  f,ay  the 
wire  E flat  njion  a table  ami  placr'  the  filter  upon 
it.  fill'll  with  the  bottom  of  the  cnrvr-.  Then, 
fienri  the  ends  of  the  wire  rhjwn  tightly  against 
the  filter.  If  yon  are  afrairl  of  breaking  the  filtrT. 
a carrl  or  an  r)ld  platr^  may  be  snb'titnter]  rhiring 
the  procc"  of  the  bemling-operatirm. 


return  home.  I rejilacerl  it  with  a permanent  one 
of  more  finisheil  design,  made  of  brass  s])ring- 
wire.  We  are  told  that  the  jiroper  jilace  for  a 
ray-filter  is  bar-k  of  the  lens,  but  it  is  lianlly  jios- 
sible  to  place  one  in  tliat  jiosition  when  w(>  are 
using  a small  hand-camera.  'Whemwer  the  size 
of  the  front  board  has  jierinitled  it,  I have  al- 
ways em])loyei|  three  km-e-shaped  clijis.  made 
of  thin  sheet  melal.  whir-h  are  tackeil  to  the  in- 
side of  the  lens-board,  one  at  the  bottom  and  one 
at  each  side.  Into  the  slol  formeci  by  lliesi' 
cli])'  either  a square  or  a round  filter  may  be 
'lipped  ea'ily. 

.\n  Efficient  ^■ie^v-Finder 
l',nro))ean  camera-maker'  'cein  to  realize,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Ihe  .Vinerican  inannfael nrer. 
the  inaflef|na<  y.  a'  a rule,  of  the  ordinari  \ iew - 
finder  with  which  the  hand-caim  ra  is  commonly 
cqiiipyicd.  1 hc'C  fimlcrs  arc  dc'cnbcd  in  fl  c 
catalogs  as  "brillianl ."  but  in  praci ical  ojicra  t ion 
they  are  ahno't  ii'clc^'.  >oinctiim'  not  onl>' 


are  they  iuaecurate  as  to  a proper  registering 
of  the  field  of  view  that  the  lens  includes,  hut 
the  image  is  so  small  that  it  is  almost  inpossihle 
to  recognise  objects  at  any  considerable  distance. 

The  direct  view-finder,  although  overcoming 
a great  many  of  the  deficiencies  inherent  in  the 
reflecting-type  of  finder,  sfill  retains  some  of  its 
defects,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  small  size 
of  the  image.  As  an  ai<l  to  composition  it  is, 
on  this  account,  of  little  value.  The  iconoscope 
finder  which  is  now  being  j)laced  upon  some  of 
the  European  cameras  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  the  old  pocket  view-finder  which  we  used  to 
make  with  cardboard  over  twenty  years  ago. 

The  great  talking-])oint  in  favor  of  the  reflect- 
ing-tyi)e  of  camera  has  always  been  that  one 
could  “see  the  picture  the  full  size  of  the  plate — 
right  side  up  and  in  foens  u])  to  the  e.xact  moment 
of  exposure”.  This  is  practically  what  is  ac- 
complished by  the  icono.scope.  Of  course,  with 
any  but  fixed-focus  lenses  the  focusing-scale 
must  be  used,  especially  for  near-by  objects;  but 
with  that  exception,  the  iconoscope  improves  the 
ordinary  hand-camera  in  so  far  as  the  ])re-view- 
ing  of  the  ])icture  is  concerned. 

Hut  the  best  thing  about  it  is  its  simplicity. 
There  is  nothing  intricate  about  it.  It  has 
neither  lens  nor  mirror.  It  lacks  substance. 
Like  the  hole  in  a doughnut,  it  consists  es- 
.sentially  of  environment. 

Hut  sim])le  as  it  is  in  theory  and  in  practical 
operation,  the  ai)i)lication  of  an  icono.sc<jpe  to  a 
camera  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  The  hrst 
one  I attempted  to  make  occasioned  me  no  little 
bother.  My  next  attemjjt  was  more  successful, 
and,  if  a descrij)tion  of  it  will  smooth  the  way 
for  any  worker  wIkj  wishes  to  try  it.  |)erhaps 
this  article  will  be  justified. 

A glance  at  the  accom])anying  pliotograjdi  will 
ex|)laiu  at  once  the  theory  <jf  the  device.  It 
consists  of  but  two  parts:  a ]>iece  of  wire  bent  in- 
to the  form  of  a rectangle,  the  size  of  the  ])late 
or  film  being  us('d,  which  is  mounted  u|)on  the 
plane  of  the  lens  and  moves  with  the  latter 
through  all  its  adjustmeuts;  auil  an  eye-])iece, 
mounted  approximately  upon  the  ])lane  of  the 
film  oi’  ])late,  which  contains  an  aperture  of 
such  size  that  when  held  close  to  the  eye  the 
fielil  visible  within  the  rectangle  will  correspond 
willi  tlu'  image  nixm  the  gronndglass. 

The  mathematicians  among  yonr  rciiders  are 
probably  able  to  gi\'e  a formula  to  iletermiue 
accurately  tlie  two  points  of  ])rimar.\’  importance, 
namely,  the  pro])er  size  of  the  aperture  and  the 
re<|uired  distance  betwei'ii  rc-ctaiigle  and  cyc- 
])iece  for  a lens  of  a given  focal  length.  For  my 
part,  I was  so  busy  tr\  iiig  to  determine  a sim])le 
anil  efl'eetive  means  to  attach  the  thing  that  I 


was  content  to  cut  and  try  until  the  result  was 
satisfactory.  I can  come  within  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  of  a clean  bull’s-eye  every  time  with  my 
finder;  and  that  beats  anything  I have  ever  been 
able  to  accomplish  with  any  other.  To  the  wire- 
rectangle  I gave  my  attention  first,  practising 
with  soft  copj)er-wire  until  I was  able  to  bend  a 
4x5  with  all  its  sides  occupying  the  same  plane. 
Two  jjairs  of  pliers  helped  to  make  this  operation 
somewhat  easier,  although  there  were  times  when 
I would  have  appreciated  an  extra  hand  to  ma- 
nipulate a third  pair.  A neighbor's  boy  who  was 
watching  me  wondered  what  I was  going  to  do 
with  all  the  “wrecked  tangles”  I was  making, 
but  I refused  to  become  discouraged.  Per- 
sistent effort  was  ultimately  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and,  having  learned  the  proper  method,  I 
proceeded  to  apply  it  and  used  brass  spring-wire 
of  about  one-sixteenth  inch  diameter. 

To  mount  the  rectangle  upon  my  camera- 
front  I u.sed  the  half  of  an  old  brass-hinge  which 
I found  in  one  of  my  boxes  of  odds  and  ends. 
I knocked  out  the  wire-i)in  and  calipered  it,  thus 
determining  the  size  of  the  wire  to  use.  I cut  the 
wire  a little  longer  than  the  eighteen  inches  re- 
(|uired  for  a 4x5  rectangle;  and,  in  bending  it 
brought  the  joint  at  the  center  of  the  bottom 
side  so  that,  after  trimming,  the  two  ends  met 
in  the  middle  of  the  hinge-support  and  were 
concealed  by  it.  When  in  position,  the  wire  could 
be  folded  downward  against  the  front,  when  the 
camera  was  closed.  It  occupied  very  little  space 
and  the  additional  weight  was  j^ractically  noth- 
ing. AVith  a hack-.saw  I trimmed  the  wing  of  the 
hinge  to  the  pro]>er  width  to  fit  the  top  of  my 
front-l)oard,  and  drilled  two  holes  for  small, 
brass  wood-screws.  If  the  camera-front  is  of 
metal  instead  of  wood  it  will  be  necessary  to 
drill  and  tap  it  for  machine-screws.  This  is  not 
difficult,  however,  and  the  additional  outlay  for 
the  rec|uired  tools  will  Jiot  be  regretted. 

It  may  be  found  com])ulsory  to  modify  this 
method  of  fastening  the  wire,  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  camera-front;  but  the  descrip- 
tion I have  given  may  serve  for  a working- 
basis.  AA  hen  ready,  the  rectangle  may  be 
fastened  at  once  to  the  front-l)oard,  for  all  sub- 
sequent adjustments  are  to  be  made  by  means  of 
the  eye-piece,  tlie  construction  of  which  we  are 
now  ready  to  undertake. 

d'he  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  the  i)osition 
of  the  center  of  tlii'  aperture;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  height  above  the  top  of  the  camera-back 
that  will  bring  it  op])osite  the  center  of  the  wire- 
rectangle  so  that  we  ma\’  know  how  long  to  make 
the  per])endicular  wing  of  the  angle-piece  which 
contains  the  i)ee])-hole.  'I’liis  ])oint  may  be 
readil\-  ihfiermined  by  laying  a straight-edge 
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across  tlie  to]i  of  the  cainera-tiack,  exteiidiMg 
tlirougli  the  rectangle,  marking  the  center  of  the 
rectangle  njion  this  straiglit  edge  or  upon  a card 
pinned  to  it.  and  continuing  a line  from  this 
center  hack  along  the  straight  edge. 

To  determine  the  proper  size  for  the  iiec])- 
hole.  I ex|)erimenteil  with  various-sized  holes  cut 
in  jiieces  of  cardboard,  moving  them  forward 
and  liackward.  fastening  them  meanwhile  with 
thnmh-tacks.  until  the  field  of  view  embraced 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  rectangle  corres])ondcd 
to  that  sliown  upon  the  groundglass.  If  the 
camera  i>  not  jirovirled  with  a focusing-scrcen. 
as  a majority  f>f  the  hand-cameras  are  not — 
more  s the  pity — a tcmjiorary  screen  may  be  im- 
provised by  using  groundglass.  mat-celluloid  or 
even  paraffined  jiaper.  in  a pincli.  However, 
care  shoidd  be  taken  that  the  screen  occu]>y  the 
exact  j)lane  of  the  film  and  that  the  ))ro|)er  di- 
meiuioii'  are  f)utlinefl  plainly. 
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The  material  for  the  eye-piece  may  be  brass, 
german-siber.  aluminum,  or  any  sheet  metal 
of  sufficient  stiffness  so  that  it  will  not  1h>  lu-nt 
out  of  slia])c  easily.  I ma<le  mine  by  straighten- 
ing out  an  old  jiicturc-moidding  hook.  This 
strij)  I bent  into  a right  angle,  drilled  the  iieej)- 
hol('  and  carefully  reamed  it  so  that  i!  would 
conform  in  size  and  jiosition  to  the  s|)ecifica- 
tions  ])reviously  establisheil.  d'his  part  is  fas- 
teneil  to  the  top  surface  of  the  camera-back  b>- 
a key-hol(>  slot  that  fits  over  the  head  of  a round- 
head  wood-screw  and  may  be  readif\’  detacheil 
wIk'ii  not  in  use.  It  is  my  intention  to  add  an- 
other slot  and  screw.  th(>  more  readily  to  keep 
it  in  jirojuT  alignment. 

'file  key-hole  constitutes  a ver\-  cle\cr  little 
ex|)cdient  to  attach  the  various  fixtures  and  a))- 
purtcnaiK'cs  that  it  may  be  desired  to  remove 
(|uickly  and  conveniently  wlien  the  aiipliancc  is 
not  set  up  for  Use.  ,\t  the  same  time  it  permits 
ili'lant  rc'toration  of  the  de\ice  alw;iv>  to  its 
j>ro])cr  ])osition.  It  is  \'cr\'  <'asily  conlri\'cil 
when  ><)U  have  the  j)ro])cr  tooU.  siii.dl  bri  ast 
f)r  hand-drill  is  the  most  cffc(Ti\-c  implement  to 
U'C  for  'Uch  a purpose;  but  not  being  fortunate 
enouLdi  to  p().,-e>>  one.  I U'Ually  makc-hift  with 
a bit-brace,  mine  being  proxided.  fortunatel\. 
w ith  a ehnek  w ho'e  jaw  ^ elo'C  ti[<htly  enough  to 
hold  a ^■ery  'inall  twist-drill. 

Ibning  determined  the  exact  location  for  the 
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screw  when  the  appliance  is  fixed  in  position, 
tlrill  a liole  at  tliat  point  (a)  closely  fitting  the 
shank  of  the  screw  to  be  used.  At  a point  (b) 
about  3/8  inch  or  1/2  from  (a),  drill  a hole  large 
enough  to  admit  the  head  of  the  screw  freely. 
With  a scratch-awl  or  knife-point  draw  a line 
that  connects  the  center  of  these  two  holes,  and 
])arallel  to  this  line  draw  two  lines,  on  each  side 
of  it,  separated  by  a distance  equal  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  smaller  hole.  The  two  holes  arc 
now  to  be  connected  by  a slot;  and  this  may  be 
accomj)lished  by  drilling  additional  holes  along 
the  line  a-1),  using  the  smaller  drill,  and  finish- 
ing and  smoothing  out  with  a small,  fiat  file. 


Two  such  slots  are  usually  employed,  placed 
either  side  by  side  or  in  line  end  to  end,  their 
position  being  governed  by  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  piece  that  contains  them.  Round-head 
screws  shonld  be  used,  as  they  are  flat  under  the 
head  instead  of  being  tapered  for  countersunk 
holes.  The  screws  are  inserted  until  the  space 
beneath  the  under  surface  of  the  head  is  about 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  material  that  con- 
tains the  holes.  In  use,  the  larger  end  of  the 
key-hole  is  slipi^ed  over  the  screw-heads  and  the 
shanks  of  the  screws  forced  into  the  narrower 
slots.  It  should  go  on  tight  enough  so  that  it 
will  take  a little  force  to  remove  it. 


Ten  Facts  the  Executive  Should  Rememher 

LESTER  G.  HERBERT 


of  the  heavy  ex])enses  of  busi- 
ss  today  is  labor  turnover.  Any 
in  or  method  which  lowers  turn- 
er is  desirable,  liecause  it  effects 
material  saving  and  encourages 
increased  efficiency.  So,  in  reality,  the  apparent 
savimj  is  more  than  doubled  in  the  idtimate 
result. 

Reasonably  good  working-conditions,  fail- 
play,  and  a balanced  ])rogram  of  life,  make  for 
satisfied  enqiloyees.  Those  who,  for  example, 
are  held  at  more  or  less  monotonous  tasks 
through  the  day,  realh/  need  recreational  activi- 
ties of  a suitable  character,  or  the  suppressed 
energy  and  desire  for  variety  will  exjiress  them- 
selves in  dissatisfaction,  unrest,  (putting  the  job, 
and  even  in  strikes. 

2.  Many  ])co])le  arc  inclined  to  look  with  re- 
sjiect  iqion  new  systems  and  new  policies.  The 
mere  fact  that  a system  or  jiolicy  is  new  by  no 
means  guarantees  tliat  it  is  good.  We  can  lie 
o])cn-minded;  but  we  do  not  need  to  be  gnllible. 
That  which  has  been  tried  and  found  valuable 
should  not  lie  lightly  disjilaced  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  should  jirogress  be  i)revented  on  the  other. 

The  logical  thing  to  do  before  trying  a new 
system  or  method  which  entails  both  etVort  and 
outlay  is  to  make  a thorough  investigation, 
to  camass  the  whole  situation  thoroughly.  Si-e- 
ing  clearl  y around  a matter  from  start  to  finish 
will  often  jireveut  exiiensive  exi)eriments.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  one  executive  who  recenlly 
tried  a new  system  at  a cost  of  — to  say 

nothiiig  of  the  time  and  inconvenience  involvi-d  - 
only  to  find  it  inade(iuate  and  impractical. 

If  thorough  investigation  iiroves  that  tlie  new 
system  or  new  |)oliey  is  sound,  and  its  engineering- 


principles  safe,  then  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
will  have  courage  and  confidence  to  go  ahead. 
But  mere  experiments  are  expensive,  and  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  to  nerve-force.  Be  as 
sure  as  is  humanly  possible  that  yon  are  right; 
then  go  ahead. 

3.  The  wise  executive  is  almost  continually 
exhorted  to  be  liberal  of  commendation;  to  be 
ready  to  give  credit,  and  to  be  free  with  words 
of  ])raise.  Like  most  good  advice,  this  needs 
qualifying.  Some  folks  are  spoiled  by  too  much 
praise;  others  can  stand  a good  deal  of  it.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  executive  to  diagnose  ac- 
curately the  temperament  of  the  individual  dealt 
with — and  to  administer  the  correct  amount 
of  verbal  credit.  Also  it  is  equally  important 
to  administer  the  tonic  in  the  right  manner. 

There  are  people  who  enjoy  praise  so  much 
that,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  themselves,  they 
set  the  stage  so  that  what  they  do  will  be  con- 
tinually in  the  limelight.  Sometimes,  they  are 
even  jealous  of  others  having  a just  and  fair 
part  in  the  ])rogram.  In  reality,  a worker  of 
intelligence  and  good  judgment  should  expect 
no  jiraise  for  doing  his  duty;  yet  an  occasional 
word  of  sincere  ajipreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  one  in  authority  will  stiimdate  sustained 
effort,  and  perluqis  will  fire  ambition  for  still 
better  results. 

The  secret  of  the  situation  is  to  praise  the 
work  and  the  outcome  of  the  task,  rather  than  to 
praise  the  worker  himself.  This  places  the  eni- 
])hasis  where  it  belongs. 

This  |)oint  may  be  illu.strated  by  the  case  of 
the  little  beyv  who.  at  some  risk  to  himself,  polled 
his  small  brother  out  of  a tub  of  water  in  the 
mother's  absence.  The  mother  ])raised  the 
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rescuer  repeatedly,  gave  liini  eaiidy.  and  told 
every(^ne  who  eaine  along  of  his  (piiekiiess  and 
courage.  'I'he  child  was  so  pleased  with  him- 
self, and  with  being  a hero,  that  he  soon  became 
an  insufferable  little  ])rig,  and  after  that  was 
continually  trying  to  coax  the  small  brother  into 
])ositions  of  ])eril  so  as  to  effect  a thrilling  rescue. 
One  day  he  failed  to  make  the  rescue,  however, 
and  the  little  brother  fell  into  the  well  and  was 
ilrowned  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  save  him. 

d’he  danger  might  have  been  averted  if  the 
mother-executive  had  been  wise  enough  to  lay 
the  emphasis  of  the  first  intuitive  response  to 
need  on  the  trying  situation,  and  had  she  re- 
joiced in  the  happiness  of  an  unbroken  family- 
circle.  In  this  way.  the  older  boy  would  have 
had  his  attention  directed  outward  instead 
of  inward.  The  executive  who  ])raises  wisely 
stimulates  further  effort  without  s])oiling  the 
worker. 

t.  An  executive  must  learn  to  juilge  men. 
d'his  is  easier  said  than  done  because  of  the  ilif- 
fereut  t\  |)es  of  men,  and  l)eeause  of  the  different 
numuer  in  which  these  t>  ])es  express  themseh  es. 
'riiere  are  good  l)ooks  which  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject clearly  ami  analytically.  Experience  is  an 
exeelleut  teacher.  Chise  ol)servat  ion  and  a first- 
hand study  of  nicTi.  and  how  they  react  to  diifer- 
ent  influences,  will  all  helj). 

Some  men  are  htf(‘d  for  one  kind  of  responsi- 
bility, and  some  foratiother.  Some  can  be  leaders 


and  some  will  always  be  followers.  Some  are 
promoters  and  others  are  care-takers.  The  ex- 
ecutive, like  the  type-setter,  must  know  where 
to  place  every  letter,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
mistake  in  the  finished  story. 

a.  An  active  executive  constantly  gives  out 
so  much  that  he  must  make  continual  and  liberal 
deposits  in  his  own  mental  bank-aeeount ; other- 
wise he  will  soon  begin  to  feel  fagged  and  in 
serious  need  of  a change.  ^Moreover,  his  own 
work  will  be  likely  to  fall  into  a rut,  and  he  will 
be  less  observant  and  keen  than  he  should  be. 
Such  ileposits  should  be  in  the  form  of  reason- 
able and  enjoyable  reereationi  of  inspiring  con- 
tact with  men  of  broad  minds,  and  in  the  form 
of  opportunities  for  enlarged  vision  through  a 
knowledge  of  what  big  men  are  doing  in  a big 
way  all  over  the  world. 

(i.  The  figures  of  any  business  wlien  honestly 
set  forth  are  the  index  of  its  condition;  but  the 
same  figures  can  be  made  to  tell  many  different 
sfories.  It  is  the  truth  atone  which  makes  us 
free ; SO  let  our  fimlings  be  frequent  and  accurate, 
and  let  us  face  them  in  all  hone.sty.  whether 
they  please  us  or  not.  The  figures  on  the  bal- 
ance-sheet and  the  financial  statement  shordd 
be  the  arrows  which  will  j)oint  to  us  without  fail 
the  direction  of  the  safe,  broad  highroad  to 
])roS])crity. 

7.  An  executive  who  commands  the  respect 
of  his  as.soeiates  is  the  one  who  understands. 
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in  more  or  less  detail,  the  actual  working  out  of 
all  (le])artments  under  his  supervision;  also  the 
close  harmony  and  co-relation  of  these  depart- 
ments. Even  though  the  executive  readily  en- 
trusts the  responsihility  to  others  for  the  actual 
doing,  yet  through  intelligent,  frequent,  fair 
and  a{)prcciative  supervision  all  wt)rkers  will  be 
stimulated  to  make  a better  showing. 

8.  The  forward-looking  executive  will  know 
the  jiossibilities  of  liis  organization  and  territory, 
and  will  aim  continually  to  make  Ids  organiza- 
tion measure  up  to  those  oj:)portunities. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  on  the  inside  looking  out, 
and  another  to  be  on  the  outside  looking  in. 
This  double  vision  is  very  necessary  in  order  to 
ajijireciate  just  what  our  o])])ortunities.  ])rivi- 
leges  and  possibilities  are.  Sometimes  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  take  a little  time  to  get  both 
viewpoints,  and  to  look  over  the  entire  situation 
calmly,  so  as  to  keep  a balanced  and  fair  out- 
look upon  our  fluty  to  others,  and  the  duty  of 
others  to  us.  Service  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world:  fnit  it  need  not  be  necessarilf"  and  en- 
tirely one-sided. 

!).  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Love  is 
of  two  kinds — first,  the  love  of  a child  ff>r  its 
parent,  protector  or  benefactor  for  benefits  re- 
ceived; second,  the  love  of  parent  for  child;  of 
the  philanthropist  toward  the  necfly  and  weak: 
of  the  reformer,  missionary  or  crusader  towartl 
the  f)p])resscd  fir  benighted. 

We  are  arljured  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves, and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us.  In  doing  this,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  dealing  with  human  nature. 
Human  nature  is  mafle  U]:>  tif  hereflitary  instincts 
as  f)ld  as  the  race;  whereas  exjierience  is  only 
a.s  olfl  as  the  imlividual.  Tins  means  that  the 


executive  who  handles  men  must  have  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  psychology  and  human 
reactions  to  different  kinds  of  influence.  Know- 
ing this  with  a fair  degree  of  assurance,  we  can 
act  more  wisely  and  express  true  altruism  in 
the  most  helpful  manner.  Much  well-meant 
endeavor  goes  astray  because  executives  do 
not  understand  as  well  a.s  they  should  the 
instincts  and  impulses  of  the  peojile  with  whom 
they  deal. 

10.  An  executive  becomes  the  master  of  a. 
situation  only  when  he  is  in  complete  mental 
control  of  himself,  and  can  direct  his  sub-con- 
scious mind  so  that  it  will  serve  him  reasonably 
well.  Being  in  control  of  ourselves  through  con- 
tact with  the  Infinite,  we  can  hold  fiurselves  to 
a clear  and  intensive  study  of  the  “jiieees"  on 
the  chess-board  of  business-life.  And  as  we 
develop  the  skill  which  this  makes  ])ossible,  we 
can  be  sure  of  ])la\'ing  the  kind  of  game  of 
which  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  jiroud. 

Nothing  just  hajipens.  Everything  is  the  re- 
result definitely  of  cause  and  effect.  Let  us 
not  forget  that,  and  so  strive  for  the  control 
which  will  ensure  the  finest  of  result  no  matter 
what  kind  of  business  ours  may  be. 


There  is  a certain  beauty  in  a coirtrast  of 
large  and  small.  It  is  the  opjiosite  of  monotony. 
Eor  instance,  conqiare  a street  where  there  is 
variety  in  the  sizes  of  buildings  and  trees,  vith 
another  of  rows  of  dull,  ugly  blocks.  Ranges 
of  hills,  siiires  and  jiinnacles,  clunqis  of  large 
and  small  trees,  clusters  of  haystacks,  illustrate 
this  idea  in  landscajie.  Arthur  W.  Dow. 
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EDITORIAL 

iMiJ 

\Mien  Art  is  Rubbish 

The  professor  of  iiliiloso])hy  at  a certain 
New  Englanil  college  declared,  recently, 
that  "art  was  all  lunik  and  that  tradition  and  fad. 
jnstifioil  liy  snohbery  and  inysticisin,  formed  the 
sole  basis  of  artistic  discrimination".  (^nite 
naturally,  he  stirred  U|i  a hornet's  nest.  What  he 
]irobably  meant  was  that  art  was  "bunk  " — as  he 
called  it — to  many  people  devoid  of  aesthetic 
tastes  or  poetic  imagination.  This  country  teems 
with  persons  of  that  class,  to  whom  good  art  in 
any  form  appeals  in  vain.  If  one  of  their  kind 
should  happen  to  look  uji  into  the  brilliant,  starlit 
heavens,  at  a gorgeous  sunset  or  ujion  a winter- 
fairyland.  he  would  remain  f|uite  unmoved.  His 
mind  runs  in  different  channels — he  feels  a keen 
and  steady  enjoyment  in  his  vocational  (mer- 
cantile or  industrial)  jiursnit.  with  ordinary 
sjiorts  as  diversion.  Xeverthcless,  such  persons 
are  alisolutely  indispensable  to  our  material 
existence  ami  arc  entitled  to  their  ojiinion  of  the 
fine  arts,  however  ungracious  it  may  be.  If  tliey 
were  to  pretend  to  think  otherwise  on  that  sub- 
ject. they  would  be  simjily  insincere  and  hyjio- 
critical,  and  lay  themselves  o])en  to  ridicule. 

.\  certain  branch  of  the  jiraetice  of  pictorial 
jihotography  is  passing  through  a trying  period 
just  now;  but  it  will  not  be  long,  let  us  hoj>e.  be- 
fore it  returns  to  sane  methods  of  artistic  ex- 
prc'sion.  At  the  ])re'ent  time,  discriminating 
art-lover',  when  vi.'iting  exhibitions  of  i)ictorial 
photography,  are  a'ked  to  admire  the  exjieri- 
mental  efforts  in  nltra-niodern  i)rinting-processes 
executed  by  some  ambitions  work(>rs.  who.  how- 
ever sincere  in  a de-ire  to  exjjress  their  artistic 
feeling',  appear  to  lack  the  re(|uisitc  technical 
ability.  Their  friend',  not  aware  of  this  serious 
deficiency,  fondly  imagine  the  exhibitors  to  be 
ma'ter'  of  multijile  gum  or  bromoil-trau'fer.  mis- 
taking pathetic  attemjit'  in  maniimlation  for  suc- 
ce"fn!  accompli'hment'  in  new  field'  of  jiictorial 
expre"ion.  Ihe  iinj)re"ion  thii'  createfl  among 
'.vmpathetic  but  un'ojihi't icated  beholder'  i' 
intrenioU'ly  jiromoted  by  friendly  new'jiajier'. 
and  the  neW'  i'  circulated  that  'O-and-'O  i'  an 
expert  manipulator  in  mnlfijile  L'um  or  bromoil. 
whereas  in  reality  the  rever'e  i'  true.  Xo  womler. 
then,  that  critical  ob'er^■cr'  at  iihoto-.'raphic 
exhibitions  fail  to  be  convinced  t>f  the  "beautv  of 
imiiviflualism  " in  a meretricioU'  jiha'e  f>f  nmdern 
pictr)rial  photf);.'raphv — alletted  wf>rk'  of  art. 


There  are  man,\'  workers  who,  in  their  eagerness 
to  break  awa.^■  from  the  conventional,  go  lo  the 
other  extreme  and  feel  obliged  to  make  apologies 
when  the.v  In-come  the  olijects  of  ridicule  or 
misapprehension,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing incident  which  occurreil  at  a recent  one- 
man  show,  ^'isitor:  “This  looks  like  the  ])orlrait 
of  a hamlsome  girl;  but  her  face  seems  to  be 
dirty."  Her  friend:  "Hush!  Don't  you  know 
that's  one  of  those  bum  oils  or  something.  " 
“But  look  at  that  jiicture  of  a man  smoking! 
Something  seems  to  be  missing."  Replied  her 
guide,  soothingl.^':  “Oh;  ,vou  don't  understand! 
That's  one  of  those  gums.  The  teeth  are  gone!" 
If  the  student  insists  on  seeking  insjiiralion 
from  the  works  of  ])ainters,  rather  than  develoj) 
an  artistic  indi\i<lualit,v,  he  should  select  those 
of  great  jiainters — Velasf(uez,  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, Van  Dvek.  Re,^•nollls — avoiding  like  an 
epidemic  the  monstrosities  of  modern  eharlatans. 

As  in  ])resent-da.v  painting  and  sculpture,  this 
]>retentious.  capricious  tritling.  mas(|uerading 
under  the  guise  of  art.  is  flestined  to  be  short- 
lived, and  to  be  snpjilanted  by  open,  sane  and 
exalting  utterances  that  shall  fill  the  soul  with 
delight — like  the  beautiful,  sunlit  landscajx- 
which  makes  a simjile  and  direct  a])])eal  lo  man's 
divine  intelligence.  True,  jiainting  and  sc-ulpture 
are  undergoing  a p(-riod  of  cajiricious  fanalicism 
as  ex])ressed  through  works  that  ar<-  singuhirly 
vague  and  weinl  -to  sa.v  the  least,  .\cconling 
to  reliable  press-reports,  the  iMutual  Salon  of  Ihe 
Societ.\’  of  Independent  Artists,  held  in  Bans 
recenll.w  was  a wild  org.v  of  jiainted  ami  sculp- 
tured horrors.  Triangular  nudes  and  imly.  fat 
Venuses  vied  with  males  of  egg-sh;i])cd  heads  and 
bloatc-d  abdomens.  persjM'ctive  and  analom.x' 
being  wanlonl.v  di'torfcil.  It  is.  ])crhap',  revolt- 
ing manife'tations  of  cajiricious  mind',  the  di'- 
ordered.  grotesque  i-manatiou'  of  Ihe  brush  and 
Ihe  chisel.  'Uch  as  these,  which  have  provoked 
the  ire  of  the  obscure  college  jirofessor  and  which 
truly  di'gU't  all  lovers  of  what  is  genuiiiel.v  beau- 
tiful in  this  world.  If  this  is  the  ca'C.  we  <Iec])ly 
svmp.ithi'e  with  him.  But  let  him  and  ,dl  dis- 
criminating art-lo\'ers  be  of  gooil  cheer;  for  b\- 
and  by  there  will  In-  a general  re\ival  of  what  i' 
wholesome,  beautiful  and  exalting  in  art.  and  the 
whole  civilised  world  will  rejoice.  \\  ilh  more  con- 
viction and  Ic"  ))rctcii'c.  the  loud  braying  of  the 
a"  will  yield  to  the  mclodioii'  notes  the  ihrii'h. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plied with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1 . This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  expo.sure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En- 
close return-po.stage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  jiroperty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photog- 
rapher from  disiiosing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

().  Unsucces.sfnl  ])rints  will  be  returned  only  wdien 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
recjue.st. 

7.  Prints  .should  be  carefully  [jacked  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  .so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  ex[)re.ss,  ])repaid. 

8.  Coni[)etitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
[>rizes  in  this  coin])etition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Home-Portraits 
Closed  January  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Second  Prize:  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

Third  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Honorable  Mention:  Geo.  W.  Case;  Mrs.  Wilfred  E. 
Clark;  How'ard  C.  Cloyes;  Robert  Edgar  DeLand; 
R.  L.  Edmonson;  Orniison  O.  Hilborn;  Dorothy  Jarvis; 
W.  X.  Kincheloe;  Erank  Reeves;  E.  H.  Rogers;  Eleanor 
L.  Smith;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Sowden;  Mrs.  Elsa  B.  Versfelt. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 

“ Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  Closes  September  29. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  [H'ints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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Recovering  Silver  from  Used  Hypo-Baths 

Owing  to  the  small  scale  on  which  most  amateur 
photographers  work,  it  is  hardly  worth  their  while  to 
trouble  about  saving  their  residues,  from  the  jioint  of 
view  of  economy.  But  many  readers  may  be  interested 
to  know  how  they  can  make,  if  only  as  a matter  of 
curiosity,  a specimen  of  metallic  silver  from  the  con- 
tents of  their  used  hypo-baths. 

It  is  to  the  hypo-solution  that  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  all  the  silver  u>ed  in  photography  finds 
its  way.  says  a writer  in  The  Amateur  Photrxjraphrr. 
\ comparatively  small  amount  of  the  silver-l)romide 
in  plates  and  papers  is  converted  into  metallic  silver 
to  form  the  image,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  is  dis- 
solved away  in  the  fixing-bath;  and.  unless  the  work 
is  done  on  a large  enough  scale  to  justify  saving  such 
baths,  is  poured  down  the  sink  and  lost.  That  it  is 
not  difficult  to  extract  such  silver  from  the  hyjui.  the 
following  experiment,  which  many  amateur--  will  no 
doubt  find  worth  the  trying,  should  show. 

The  fir-t  stage  is  to  collect  the  silver  in  the  form  of 
silver-sulphide.  If  we  arid  some  of  the  sodium- 
sulphide  vdution  used  for  toning-purjio-c-.  to  a hyjio 
solution  which  ha-  l>een  u-ed.  the  mixture  at  f>ncc  goes 
black,  from  the  formation  of  silver  -ulphidc.  The 
silver  in  this  is  that  which  the  hypo  dis-olved  out  of 
the  negatives  or  prints  which  were  fixed  in  it.  The 
fpiantity  of  sulphide  i-  not  imjiortant.  provided  we  u-e 
enough:  and  we  can  ea-ily  see  if  thi-  is  the  ca-e  by  let- 
ting the  black  mixture  settle.  If.  on  adding  a drop 
or  two  more  sulphide-solution  to  the  clear  lif|iiid  above 
the  black  sediment,  there  i-  no  fre-h  blackening,  we 
have  added  sufficient. 

The  siilphide-'olution  may  lie  that  which  ha-  iK-en 


u.sed  for  toning.  It  is  effective  so  long  as  it  has  its 
characteristic  smell.  If  suljihide  is  to  be  bought  for 
this  jiurpo.se.  the  cheajier  jiotassium-suljihide  or  “liver 
of  suljjhur"  can  be  used. 

The  clear  liquid  can  lie  decanted  from  the  black  .sedi- 
ment and  thrown  away,  and  fresh  lots  of  used  hyj)0 
juit  into  the  same  vcs.sel.  and  more  of  I lie  suljihidc 
thrown  down;  until  there  is  enough  of  the  brown  sludge 
to  take  in  hand  for  the  extraction  of  the  metallic  silver 
from  it.  If  a large  quantity  of  sil vcr-suljihide  is  thrown 
down,  it  should  lie  dried,  and  then  sent  to  the  refiners, 
who  will  make  an  allowance  according  to  the  amount 
of  silver  in  the  black  jiaste.  The  precijiitate  is  not 
quite  jmre.  and  the  amount  of  metallic  silver  jircscut 
will  vary  with  different  saiujilcs.  To  recover  the 
actual  silver  from  the  .sul|ihide.  further  treat  ment  is 
necessary. 

It  is  shaken  uji  with  water  three  or  four  times,  id- 
lowed  to  settle  and  the  water  jioured  off.  and  finally 
sjiread  ouf  on  a saucer  and  jiut  into  the  oven  or  allowed 
to  dry  sjiontancously.  When  dry  it  is  juit  on  an  irou- 
shovcl  and  held  in  the  fire  uiifil  (juitc  hot;  and  when 
it  is  in  this  condition  the  excess  of  'ulphur  which  is 
jirc'cnt  in  it  can  be  burned  off  by  jiutting  a light  to 
it.  The  gray  lumjis  which  arc  left  arc  almost  jiurc 
sil  vcr-suljihidc. 

The  sidjihidc  mu-t  next  be  jiowdered  and  weighed, 
ami  i'  then  mixed  with  one-fiftecuth  it  weight  of  jiow- 
dered  aluminium.  'Uch  a-  i-  -old  for  aluminium-jiaiut . 
\ fireclay  crucible,  which  can  be  boughf  from  a dealer 
in  chemical  ajijiaratu-  for  a few  cents.  -Iiould  ha\e 
some  of  this  mixture  jilaced  in  it.  The  crucible  should 
not  la-  more  than  half  full  when  it-  contents  ari-  well 
-haken  down,  a-  the  action  i-  a very  energetic  om-. 

The  crucible  i-  then  jnekcfl  uj)  with  tjpe  tong-  and 
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|)ut  ill  the  iiiiildle  of  a good  liot  fire;  if  necessary,  using 
the  hellows  so  that  it  get.s  red  liot.  When  this  is  the 
case,  tlie  crncihle  may  he  taken  out  and  allowed  to 
get  cold,  after  which  it  is  hroken  U])  and  the  contents 
])ut  into  water — out-of-doors,  as  they  give  off  sul- 
jihnrctted  hydrogen.  Among  the  frapncnts  in  the 
water  will  he  fouml  a glohnle  of  metallic  silver,  which 
.should  weigh  a little  more  than  one-half  what  the  snl- 
phidc  weighed  hefore  the  experiment. 

A Photographic  Glossary 

hiioMoiL. — A ])rocess  wherein  a certain  judficiency 
in  “hopiiing”  is  required.  I’roliahly  originated  in 
Kent . 

(Annuo. — ddiis  jirocess  represents  one  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  modern  pholograpliy.  Hy  its  aid  porous 
plasters  may  lie  converted  into  jiiclures  with  almost 
ridiculous  ea.se. 

D.UiKKoo.M. — Considered  indispen.sahle  hy  some 
photographers,  hnl  aclu.ally  designed  to  conceal  the 
expression  of  the  oiierator's  face  when  he  discovers  that 
lie  had  forgotten  to  draw  the  slide  hefore  making  his 
most  imiiortant  photogra])h.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  science  will  evolve  some  method  hy  which 
his  language  will  he  siihdiied  in  an  c(|iially  cflicacioiis 
manner,  pending  which  discovery  the  walls  should  he 
sound  )>roof. 

I tKSKNsmsLiis.  -Said  to  make  plates  "reddy”  for 
da>  light  development.  Popular  among  jihotogra- 
jilicrs  whose  ncr\'oiis  tendencies  will  not  allow  them 
to  work  in  the  dark.  'I'o  he  irsed  .successfully,  com- 


mand of  facial  expression  is  e.s.sential.  (See  also  defini- 
tion of  Darkroom.] 

Dishes  (Pokcelai.n). — Strongly  recommended  hy 
manufacturers,  as  they  are  so  easily  hreakahle.  We 
have  known  memhers  of  .societies  to  have  a strong 
predilection  for  placing  them  upon  shelves  which  do 
not  exist.  The  resulting  crash  when  the  dishes  strike 
the  cold  and  unsympathetic  floor  is  guaranteed  to 
hreak  the  treasurer's  heart. 

E.mulsion. — Xot  to  he  confu.sed  with  “Scott’s”  or 
other  nursery  hrands.  For  [ihotographic  ])urposes  it  is 
generally  siiread  iiiion  jiieces  of  glass.  Fairly  docile 
when  dry.  yet  when  wet  will  develop  gymna.stic  pro- 
clivities of  a high  order.  Contrary  to  jxiiuilar  opinion 
it  cannot  he  roasted  hefore  the  fire  and  hoiling  is  fatal. 

Kxlahgeh. — So  called  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  this  instrnment  can  transform  harmless  pinholes 
into  large  and  inqiosing  hlohs.  I?y  this  means  an 
Knglish  rural  ])ictiire  is  easily  turned  into  a representa- 
tion of  a volcanic  eruiition.  where  chunks  of  lava  whirl 
through  the  air  with  frightful  realism. 

E.xpoHURE-MifiTEii. — A most  indi,s])ensahle  article. 
It  is  generally  used  after  the  oiierator  has  exiio.sed  all 
his  plates,  when  it  informs  him  that  the  whole  hatch  is 
hoiielessly  "under." 

Hypo. — harmless-looking  siihstance,  hut  when  in 
.solution  it  has  a playful  way  of  shedding  the  lahel  from 
its  hot  tie  and  taking  on  the  aiqiearanee  of  Metid- 
(^uinol.  We  know  a man  who  jmt  an  exposed  jilate 
into  a hath  of  liyjjo  and  eonfidently  awaited  "develoj)- 
iiienls."  Xot  until  after  l.(  minutes  hai  1 elapsed  did  he 
realise  what  a "tix”  he  was  in. 

L.wusc.u'e.- -This  is  a jiopiilar  eonqioimd  consisting 
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of  an  unlimited  quantify  of  fre>h  air.  half-a-dozen 
assorted  trees,  umjiteen  sheep  and  several  “bars  of 
•Sunlight.” 

Reflex  ('amera.-  He  who  carrie.s  this  instrument 
is  filled  with  inspiration  and  covered  with  yier^piration . 
Some  of  our  leading  workers  have  hail  their  machines 
fitted  with  wheels  and  are  now  using  them  for  cara- 
vanning purposes,  in  which  cases  the  mirror  has  proved 
quite  Useful.  The  strain  upon  the  pair  of  horses  re- 
quired for  traction  purjtoses  is  very  severe,  and  we 
understand  that  the  X.S.P.t  A.  will  move  in  the 
matter. 

Safeltgiit. — The  surest  and  quieke't  medium  for 
fogeing  plates  of  any  description. 

Solutions. — The'i'  supply  other  handy  methods  of 
spoiling  plates  and  paper. 

Three-Coiuir  Rroi  F-S.S. — ,\  very  delicate  process 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  language  of  its  misguided 
adherent.s,  this  being  of  the  strongC't  possible  descrip- 
tion. The  quality  of  arljectives  used  is  no  floubt  re- 
sponsible for  the  term  “three  color."  but  from  close 
oViservation  it  can  lie  stated  the  said  adjectives  show 
all  the  colors  of  the  sj,ectrum  in  arldition  to  several 
unknown  ones. — A.  W.  Tack,  in  Thr  f'hih  Photorfraphrr. 


Faded  Bromide  Prints 

Since  the  introduction  of  .suliihide-toning.  says  a 
British  cotemporary,  an  idea  has  liecome  prevalent 
that,  as  sulphide  of  silver  is  a fairly  stable  compound, 
therefore  toned  bromide.s  may  lie  regardeil  as  practi- 
cally iiermanent.  .\lthough  they  are  less  likely  lo 
change  than  untoned  jirints.  they  cannot  be  regarde<l  as 
invariably  (piite  permanent.  We  have  noti{'e<l  a decided 
weakening  in  very  carefully  made  prints  after  a year 
or  two,  and  in  casually  insiiecting  a frame  of  se))ia 
postcard"  the  other  day  we  saw  several  which,  owing 
to  conden>ation  upon  the  covering-glass,  hail  faded  in 
patches  from  a rich  warm  sejiia  to  a sickly  yellow, 
ft  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  case  that  other  chenii- 
cals  than  those  of  the  customary  bleach  and  sulphide 
had  been  usc>r].  A'  far  as  our  experience  goes.  ])rints 
toned  in  hy|)o-alum  to  a puri)li>h  brown  or  jirinting-out 
[>aper  color  appear  to  be  more  permanent  than  thoM- 
toned  to  a warm  brown.  Some  (lajier^  will  not  tone 
to  a real  sepia  in  a single  bath.  It  would  be  an  intere..t- 
ing  and  jirofitaVde  field  for  exia  riment  if  the  sulijeet  of 
sepia-toning  were  investigated  in  resj)cct  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  results. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

Im 

EAST  KIVEK  WM.  B.  IMLACil 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTEKPRETATIOX 


Advanced  Competition — Bridges 
Closes  May  31,  1923. 

'I'o  him  who  lias  the  eyes  to  see  ami  the  heart  to 
imil(Tstaml,  a hridge  reveals  many  things.  We  know 
that  if  we  <lo  not  adjust  a radio  receiving-set  to  the 
correct  wave-length  of  a certain  sending-stalion,  we 
fail  lo  hear  and  lo  enjoy  the  heauliful  music  that  is 
all  aroimd  ns.  So  it  is,  in  a measure,  wilh  our  pictorial 
a|iprcciation  of  hrii  Iges,  Some  hridges  may  he  large 
and  impressive,  others  small  and  quaint;  hut  tlie 
cami'i'ist  who  is  attuned  to  pictorial  hcaut,^'  wherever 
it  may  he  will  see  and  understand.  'I'here  are  man\- 
new  hridges  in  existence  today  that  are  marvels  of 
enginecririg  skill  and,  in  addition,  are  architect  urall\' 
heauliful.  ( 'erlainl>-.  our  I'eailers  in  New  ^'ork  City 
ha\’c  ahnndani  material  at  hand  in  the  magnificent 
hridges  that  span  the  East  Hi\'er.  Other  cities  ha\e 
splendid  hridges,  and  even  small  towns,  \illages,  as 
well  as  jmhiic  and  private  jiarks,  may  hoasi  of  hriilges 
that  arc  hisloi'ic,  ipiainl  or  pict nresipie.  d’hose  of  our 
readers  who  ha\’c  heen  forlimale  enough  to  Irax'el 
c\lcnsi\’cly  in  this  counliy  and  in  Enro|)e,  will  know 


that  bridges  have  an  individuality  that  often  lends 
itself  to  delightful  artistic  treatment. 

There  are  hridges  of  stone  with  great  arches,  sus- 
pension-hriilges  of  s]iider-like  construction,  and  those 
of  steel.  Then,  there  are  old-fashioned  wooden  bridges 
and  modern  ones  of  solid  concrete  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  .sinqile  structures  that  span  running  brooks 
along  the  highways  and  byways.  The  jiictoriaiist  may 
choose  what  he  will.  In  each,  he  can  find  that  which 
will  test  his  skill  and  enable  him  to  make  a picture  of 
permanent  jileasnre  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  A 
hridge  is  not  alwa  \'s  a thing  of  stone  or  steel.  It  em- 
hodies  a human  element  that  cannot  fail  to  stir  the 
heholder.  Who  will  say  that  the  world-famous  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  is  not  an  exqiressiou  of  man's  daring  and 
engineering  skill.^  Is  it  not  throhhing  with  life  and 
interest i'  Does  it  not  convey  its  message  daily  to  many 
thousands  who  must  realise  that  it  is  a lieautifnl  monu- 
ment to  its  hnilder.^  d'hen,  too,  as  we  see  it  in  sun- 
shine and  storm,  hy  da\-  or  hy  night,  does  it  not  stir  us 
with  dramatic  a|)|ical?  't'es;  a hridge  does  have  an 
individuality,  and  the  camerist  need  .seek  for  no  finer 
subject  for  a jiictorial  masterpiece. 
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Oliviously,  there  is  a correct  point  of  view  from  which 
a picture  of  any  hriiige  shotilcl  he  made.  Where  con- 
ditions will  permit,  a viewpoint  shoidd  l)e  chosen  that 
does  not  show  the  bridge  jiassing  straight  across  the 
picture-space.  Xor  slnndd  an  arch  or  span  he  placed 
directly  in  the  center.  Often  the  a])i)roach  to  a great 
bridge  is  of  greater  pictorial  vahie  than  an  attempt  to 
include  the  entire  strnctnre.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
some  cpiaint.  rustic  bridges  it  is  po.ssible  to  choose 
any  one  of  a number  of  viewiioints  that  will  lend 
themselves  to  pictorial  treatment. 

In  this  competition,  it  will  be  jmssible  for  the  camerist 
to  send  in  a picture  that  truly  reiiresents  the  type  of 
bridge  to  be  found  in  his  part  of  the  world.  Those  who 
live  in  large  cities  have  the  opportunity  to  portray  the 
immense  bridges  that  are  known  internationally.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  old-fashioned  bridges  to  be 
found  in  the  rural  districts  possess  a charm  and  an 
appeal  that  even  a great  suspension-bridge  may  lack. 
.\side  from  the  attractiveness  of  a bridge,  there  is  the 
added  interest  which  conies  from  the  study  of  its 
architecture  ami  of  its  type  of  engineering. 

.\lthough  I have  referred  to  the  Hell  (fate  Bridge  a 
number  of  times.  I feel  compelled  to  mention  again 
how  awe-inspiring  it  was  to  watch  that  tremendous 
steel-arch  grow,  section  by  .section,  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  river,  until  finally  the  halves  met  and  became  one. 
high  in  the  air  over  the  turbulent  waters  of  Hell  Gate. 
The  pictorial  and  dramatic  appeal  of  this  remarkable 
and  beautiful  bridge  impressed  itself  so  firmly  upon  me 
at  the  time  that  I shall  never  forget  it.  Then  there  is 
the  other  extreme.  A rustic  bridge  across  a brook, 
reflections  in  the  rpiiet  pools  and  a feeling  of  peaceful 
contentment.  Who  will  say  whether  the  mighty 
steel-arched  bridge  or  the  humble  wooden  one  serves 
man  best.'  There  are  times  when  the  contemplation 
of  a quiet  scene  of  pictorial  beauty  serves  better  than 
the  rush  and  roar  of  a great  city  to  help  us  plant  our 
feet  firmly  on  the  road  to  renewed  courage  and  hope. 
It  is  for  the  pictorialist  to  sense  these  feelings  and  with 
his  camera  to  reveal  them  to  others. 

\'irtually  any  ty[)e  of  camera  may  be  used  to  make 
pictures  of  bridges,  although  in  certain  cases  special 
equipment  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  The  modern  hand-camera  with  its 
anastigrnat  lens  and  accurate  shutter  enables  the 
pictorialist  to  work  advantagemisly  in  nearly  all  con- 
ditions of  weather.  Soft-focus  lenses  may  be  used  in 
many  cases  to  soften  the  harsh  lines  of  a bridge  or  to 
give  atmosphere  to  a vista  seen  through  or  beyond  a 
span  of  steel  or  stone.  The  worker  will  have  to  decide 
when  to  use  a color-screen  or  when  to  rely  solely  on  the 
orthochromatic  qualities  of  the  film  or  plate.  The  time 
of  day  and  season  of  the  year  are  imj)ortant  factors  and 
also  whether  or  not  shipping  and  traffic  necessitate  a 
short  exposure  to  prevent  blurring.  In  most  eases, 
the  hand-camera  will  prove  to  be  equal  tf>  the  task;  and 
whatever  corrections  may  be  necessary  can  be  made 
subsequently  in  printint;  or  enlarging  the  negative, 
ttften.  the  enlarging  of  only  a i>art  f>f  the  negative  will 
give  just  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  making  of  picture-  of  bridges,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  worker  to  gain  much  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  bridge-building  and  engi- 
neering. In  the  case  of  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  the  story 
of  its  construction  read-  like  a romance.  This  may  be 
-aifl  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  <>(  hundrerls  of  famous 
tiridges  in  all  part-  of  the  world.  Surely,  if  a f)ridge  is 
worth  photographing,  it  is  worth  the  time  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  history  and  of  its  architectural  character. 
If  the  camerist  will  apply  him-elf  to  the  -tiidy  nf  firidges. 
he  will  not  only  obtain  many  satisfactory  -nbjects.  but 


he  will  increase  his  knowledge,  and  that  is  what  each 
one  of  ns  caTi  do  with  profit.  There  are  a nnndicr  of 
excellent  reference-books  on  bridge-construction  and 
engineering  which  may  be  obtained  from  public  libra- 
ries. They  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  i)ictorialist 
who  is  eager  to  base  his  work  on  a thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  bridges,  in 
rural  or  un.settlod  parts  of  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
the  engincering-i)roblems  involved  often  give  i)lace  to 
a study  of  the  historical  facts  that  are  associated  with 
a ))articnlar  bridge  or  the  site  U|)on  which  it  stamls. 
For  example,  the  bridge  at  Goncord.  iMassachusetts, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  remarkable  architecturally  or 
as  a ])iece  of  unusual  engineering-work;  but  who  will 
deny  that  this  bridge — or  rather  the  spot  upon  which 
it  stands — is  not  hallowed  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
.Vmerican.^  The  spirit  of  177(1  is  still  strong,  and  we  re- 
member well  those  rugged  farmers  who  there  “fireil  the 
shot  heard  'round  the  world"  which  resulted,  event  nally, 
in  the  creation  of  the  I'nited  .States  of  .\merica. 

Indeed,  it  should  not  be  assumeil  that  the  majestic 
suspension-bridge  is  any  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
humble,  wooden  briilge  across  a tront-stream.  Kach 
has  its  i)lace  and  its  own  api)eal.  Upon  the  pictorialist 
depends  the  .selection,  and  this  niay  be  controlled  to  a 
great  degree  by  environment  and  taste.  However. 
1 wish  to  point  out  that  any  ty])e  of  briilge  will  be 
acceptable,  provided  the  camerist  produces  a well-com- 
])osed,  artistic  and  attractive  print  of  it.  Hceord- 
pictures  a|)lenty  may  lie  obtained  of  well-known  bridges, 
Imt  this  comiietition  is  designeil  to  encourage  the 
camerist  tomakepictures'that  are  individual,  iiietoria I in- 
terpretations of  bridges  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted 
and  of  whose  history  he  has  made  a careful  stmly.  It 
is  worthwhile  to  go  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  becan.se 
not  only  the  pictorialist.  but  each  of  us,  will  learn  and 
profit  by  the  thought  and  time  given  to  it. 

It  might  be  well  to  repeat  the  suggestion  of  II.  B. 
Webb,  who  advises  the  eamerist  to  walk  around  his 
city  or  town  so  that  he  may  become  familiar  with  the 
available  subject-material.  By  so  doing  he  will  save 
much  time  when  he  is  in  .search  of  some  special  sub- 
ject. In  these  busy  days,  time  has  much  to  do  with  the 
doing  or  not  doing  of  a certain  thing.  If  the  worker 
knows  where  to  go  for  a good  iiicture  of  a bridge,  in 
all  [irobability  hi'  will  go  and  enjoy  the  experience. 
However,  if  he  must  first  find  a bridge,  his  enthnsinsm 
may  diminish  to  the  vanishing  |ioint.  Such  is  human 
nature. 

Let  me  urge  our  new  readers  and  subscribers  to  send 
prints  and  to  take  active  part  in  this — and  all  our 
competitions.  We  all  learn  by  practice  ami  by  doing 
things.  Whatever  problems  may  confront  the  camerist 
in  this  I'omiietition,  he  is  certain  of  one  thing,  viz., 
that  his  subject  will  not  move  or  run  awjiy  during  the 
exposure.  For  this  very  reason,  he  has  the  lime  and  the 
0[)[)ortunity  to  compose  the  jiicture  l■.■^refully  ami  to 
obtain  whatever  effects  may  apjieal  to  him.  It  is  ;in 
excellent  competition  for  our  new  subscribers  to  enter 
for  that  very  reason.  We  weleome  them  and  their 
jiicturcs.  ,\o  matter  how  many  books  we  read  on 
eomposition.  developing,  jirinting  ami  enlarging.  I here 
is  nothing  like  the  aeid-test  of  actual  jierformame  to 
prove  how  mm  h we  really  know.  I’holograjihii’  read- 
ing shonhl  go  hand  in  hand  with  on/  photographic 
work;  then  you  ha\e  the  right  eombinalion  which 
leads  to  sueecss.  ,\-  I have  -aid  man\'  times,  we  are  all 
deejily  interested  in  t hcsi-  eonqietitions.  beeaiise  through 
them  we  imiirox  e our  knowledge  of  pholograjihx  . of 
humanity  and  the  wonders  of  nature.  What  a splripdid 
hobby  or  profession  photogra j)h>-  really  i-  for  the  per-on 
who  learns  to  make  the  most  of  it  I A II.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  re{)roductiou  in  later  issues  will  he  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  M.^gazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  ]>rofessional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  w’on 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  tu'o  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  excejit  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewdiere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

(!.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  comjietition,  and  should  be  accompanieil  by 
a letter,  sent  separatch/,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  ex[)osure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  return-po.stage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Critiei.sm  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Mag.xzine,  un- 
less for  siiecial  reasons.  This  does  not  jirevent  the 
lihotographer  from  di.sposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognifion. 

8.  Unsucce.ssful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-i)ostage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tw'o 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards— Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  R.  A.  Cecchini. 

Second  Prize:  G.  H.  Grai’es. 

Honorable  Mention:  .John  .James  Griffiths;  Margaret 
E.  Kosko;  Philip  Mehler;  Reynold  J.  Palmer;  Stanley 
Shiner. 


It  Is  Not  Always  the  Camera 

For  a number  of  years,  in  this  department  and  else- 
where, I have  tried  to  impress  my  readers  with  the 
fact  that  a camera  is  only  as  effective  as  the  skill  of  the 
person  behind  it.  If  this  were  not  so,  why  do  w'e 
■see  first  prizes  won  with  moderate-priced  outfits.^  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a hundreti-dollar  camera 
in  the  liainls  of  a man  with  a Brownie  photographic 
education  will  not  and  cannot  deliver  hundred-dollar 
camera-service.  Why.^  Because  the  man  with  limited 
experience  does  not  know'  enough  to  get  his  money’s 
worth  out  of  the  hundred-dollar  outfit.  In  other  words, 
the  fact  that  the  camera  cost  one  hundred  dollars  in 
no  way  whatever  guarantees  jihotographic  success. 

Let  nie  illustrate.  A few  weeks  ago,  we  in  Wolfe- 
boro. New  Haniiishire.  held  our  second  annual  winter 
carnival  with  the  customary  ski  and  snow-shoe  races, 
ski-jumping,  ski-joring,  tobogganing  and  cro.ss-country 
hiking.  The  ilay  wa  s exceptionally  clear  and  bright. 
The  winter-.sport  committee  had  announced  a special 
photographic  contest  for  pictures  of  the  carnival-events. 
As  a result,  a large  number  of  cameras  of  all  sizes, 
makes  and  prices  were  iu  evidence.  As  a member  of 
this  photographic  committee,  I was  very  glad  to  be 
of  service  to  those  camerists  who  might  be  uncertain 
with  regard  to  the  best  sto]>  and  .shutter-,speed  to  u.se. 
As  I moved  through  the  crowd,  I came  upon  a gentle- 
man with  a brand-new  eighty-dollar  camera,  equipped 
with  an  F/(i.3  anastigmat  of  well-known  make.  'The 
snow-shoe  races  were  lieing  announced.  Seeing  me 
with  my  camera,  he  held  out  his  new  equijiment  for 
my  ins])ection  and  asked.  "Have  I got  this  thing  set 
right  for  the  races?”  I looked;  and  to  my  amazement 
he  had  the  lens  stopped  down  to  F 8 anil  the  shutter 
set  at  1/2.5  of  a .second.  The  contestants  in  the  race 
would  ])ass  him  at  right  angles  and  within  ten  feet  of 
where  he  stood.  ithout  a doulit  the  resulting  pictures 
would  have  shown  blurred  figures.  Mind  you.  the  sun 
was  shining  brightl\’  and  at  his  back.  That  eighty- 
dollar  outfit  in  his  hands  was  no  better  than  a camera 
with  an  F/S  rajiid  rectilinear  lens  and  orilinary  shutter. 

I exiilained  lo  him  that  he  was  Tiot  getting  his  money’s 
worth  out  of  the  camera  by  using  it  in  that  manner. 

I suggested  that  he  open  the  lens  to  F (i.3  and  .set  the 
shutter  at  1 200  of  a second.  Moreover,  we  paced 
the  distance  to  where  the  racers  were  to  jiass  and 
focused  the  camera  on  that  jiarticular  siiot.  I left 
him  and  went  my  way.  The  next  day,  I met  him 
again.  Naturally,  I was  interested  to  know  what 
success  he  had  had  with  the  new  camera.  “Got  some 
liully  gooil  ])ictures,  after  I met  you,”  he  replied  heartily. 
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CLOUDS  AT  SUNRISE 


R.  A.  CECCHINI 


FIRST  PRIZE — beginners'  COMPETITION 


“Funny  I dkin't  think  about  the  lens  and  sliutter. 
fouldn't  find  my  instruction-book  anywhere:  just 
guessed  at  it.  iNIueh  obliged  for  the  tip."  I venture 
to  say  that  if  the  results  had  been  different,  he  would 
have  condemned  the  camera  and  the  dealer  who  sold 
it  to  him.  In  some  way  he  appeared  to  have  the  idea 
that  an  expensive  camera  was  like  a life-membership 
in  a club — no  further  dues  or  rec|uirements.  photo- 
graphically speaking,  were  to  be  expected.  Ob- 
viously. this  is  not  and  could  not  be  true,  as  many  learn 
to  their  disappointment.  Constant  study,  practice  and 
obserxation  is  the  price  of  photographic  success. 

On  the  same  occasion,  there  were  a numlier  of  winter- 
sport  enthusiasts  who  were  photf)grai)hing  the  ski- 
jumping  with  small  box-cameras.  In  every  case,  the 
figure  of  the  ski-jumper  was  a blur  and  the  owners 
of  the  box-cameras  “cussed"  photography  in  general 
and  their  cameras  in  particular.  There  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  cameras:  but  too  much  was  expected 
of  them.  The  average  box-camera  was  never  made  to 
photograph  a subject  in  rapid  motif>n.  Nothing  less 
than  a reflecting-camera  with  an  F I. .5  anastigmat 
lens  would  have  “stopped"  the  ski-jumpers  from  the 
point  of  x'iew  selected  by  the  owners  of  the  box-cameras. 
Later  on.  when  the  unsatisfactory  results  were  shown 
to  me.  I explained  that  another  time  a different  type 
of  camera  should  be  used,  or  better,  no  attemi)t  should 
be  made  to  photograph  ski-jumping  with  a box-camera 
unless  at  a distance  and  at  a favorable  angle.  Right 
here,  let  me  say  that  I do  not  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  a box-camera  cannot  yjhotograph  -ki- 
jiimping.  From  past  experience  I know  that  were  I 
to  make  any  such  statement.  'f>me  reader  wf)uld  take 
-pecial  pleasure  to  send  me  a good  print  of  ski-jumping 
made  with  such  a camera.  However.  I do  -ay  that 
another  type  of  camera  is  to  be  preferred:  and  that 
with  it  the  prospect  of  surcess  is  greatly  improved. 

\ number  of  times  in  my  experience,  I have  receiverl 
complaints  from  camerists  something  like  this:  Tn 

this  mail  I am  sending  you  some  prints  whif  h I wish 


you  would  look  over,  1 think  they  show  conclu.sively 
that  there  is  something  the  matter  with  my  camera. 
I paid  fifty  dollars  for  the  outfit  ami  it  ought  to  make 
better  pictures  than  that."  I sually,  the  result  of  the 
inspection  was  clear  proof  that  the  owner  of  the  fifty- 
dollar  camera  did  not  know  how  to  u.se  it.  Either  he 
made  every  exposure  at  F/()..S.  I)arring  none,  or  he  set 
the  shutter  for  1 '20(1  of  a second  and  stop])eil  down  to 
F it),  or  he  moved  the  camera  when  he  made  the  ex- 
posures. or  he  covered  jiart  of  the  lens  with  his  finger 
when  he  released  the  shutter,  or  he  ])hotogra))hed  the 
subject  with  the  focus  set  at  twenty-five  feet  insteail  of 
ten.  or  he  attemi)ted  to  make  ])ictures  long  after  sun- 
down. or — but  why  continue  the  list.  The  best  of  us 
have  been  through  such  an  cxiierience  in  our  own  tyro- 
days.  I rememljer  this  fact — and  I .symi)athise  accord- 
ingl.v.  However,  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  camera  itself  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  but  the  user  thereof.  It  is  human  nat\ire  to 
evade  rcsponsibilit.v  and  whenever  possible  to  “pass  the 
buck."  .\s  a rule,  when  the  entire  situation  is  gone 
over  with  the  disgruntled  “owner  of  a fift.v-ilollar 
camera."  he  is  compelled  tr>  admit  that  verv  often  he  is 
rc'poii'ible  for  the  unsatisfactorv  results.  Of  course, 
there  are  times  when  a camera,  lens  or  shutter  is  not 
working  proper!, v and  when  results  cannot  be  obtaineil. 
even  with  the  aid  of  an  expert:  but  I venture  to  say 
that  verv  few  new.  standard  outfits  fail  to  giv(‘  satis- 
factorv  rcsidts  when  uscil  j)roj)erlv.  Thereffire.  the 
point  of  this  little  article  is  to  caution  the  beginner  to 
avoid  the  fallacy  that  mercl.v  the  juirchase  of  an  cx- 
])en'ive  camera  will  make  him  immune  from  photo- 
graphic failures  or  ensure  him  a place  in  the  leading 
salons.  .M'f).  let  him  iK)t  expect  ton  much  or  too  little 
from  his  outfit.  Let  him  find  out  ju't  what  he  can  f>r 
cannot  do  with  it.  Lastly,  let  him  make  sure  that  he  is 
not  at  fault  when  tilings  go  wrong  with  a brand-new. 
fir  Itixr  camera.  “Know  th.vself."  photograjihicall.v. 
ami  the  door  of  camera-sucf es>  is  half  ojicn. 

,\.  H.  H. 
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SECOND  PRIZE — REGINNEHs’  COMPETITION 


The  Magic  Touch  of  Night 

Who,  asks  a writer  in  Kndakcnj,  has  not  keen  an 
interested  observer  of  the  changes  that  occur  in  the 
a]ipearance  of  tlie  landscape  as  day  gradually  merges 
into  night?  After  these  changes  have  taken  place 
many  scenes  that  seemed  commonplace  under  the 
noonday  sun  are  made  attractive  by  the  feeble  light 
which  reveals  their  outlines  without  disclosing  details. 

The  magic  touch  of  night  is  sometimes  em])hasised 
by  the  moon,  and  it  is  always  accentuated  wherever 
electric  lamiis  place  highlights  on  interesting  outdoor- 
scenes.  These  highlights  are  the  important  tones 
that,  when  contrasted  with  the  other  tones  which  we 
can  see  in  objects  at  night,  make  outdoor  night- 
])hotograi)hy  by  electric  light  a ])astime  of  .special  in- 
terest. Without  the  highlights  the  subjects  might  bi' 
suitable  for  a photographic  record,  but  it  would  not 
make  a picture. 

The  jircsence  of  snow  greatly  sini]diHes  our  outdoor 
night-work.  It  is  on  the  snow  that  the  light  of 
nearby  lamps  places  liighhglits,  and  it  is  the  sliadows 
on  the  snow  tha,t  form  the  halftones  for  our  picture. 
The  blacks,  which  are  needed  to  make  a night-picture 
look  like  a real  night-scene,  always  exist  wherever 
dark  objects,  such  as  buildings,  fences  or  trees,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  foreground  of  the  view. 

Sulijects  abound  in  every  city  and  ^■illage  where  the 
streets  and  parks  arc  lighted  liy  electricity.  Nearby 
lamps  should  never  be  included  in  such  pictures, 
d'hey  mar  the  i)ictorial  effect. 

.\s  time  exposures  must  be  given,  it  is  nece.ssary  to 
n.se  a tripod,  or  ])lace  the  camera  on  .some  rigid  su])- 
|)ort.  The  exposures  that  have  given  splendid  results 
liave  ranged  from  .)  to  'iD  minutes,  with  stoj)  No.  t 
f'/tt  or  I'j,  7.7  on  anastiginat  lenses;  and  from  ID  to 
40  minules,  with  the  lai-gesi  slop  on  single-lens  cameras. 


To  Apply  Light  or  Dark  Inscriptions  to 
Negatives 

Along  with  several  already  well-known  instruc- 
tions to  apiily  inscriptions  to  negative-coatings,  the 
Zeiischrift  flir  Reproductinn^tcchnik  gives  the  follow- 
ing to  produce  unrever.sed  white  figures  or  lettering  on 
the  positive  prints:  The  inscrii>tion  is  first  written  in 
aniline  black  on  a dry  strip  of  gelatine.  When  the 
writing  is  completely  dry,  the  place  on  the  negative 
where  the  in.scription  is  to  go  is  moistened  and  the  two 
are  jires.sed  clo.sely  together  tor  a short  time;  this  trans- 
fers the  writing  to  the  negative  in  reversed  order  and 
shows  on  the  print  in  white.  If  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  inscription  printed  dark  on  the  positive  the  follow- 
ing procedure  is  observed:  Write  the  inscription  on  a 
strong  piece  of  paper  with  a saturated  .solution  of  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  and  allow  it  to  dry  completely;  then 
moisten  the  negative  in  the  place  where  the  inscription 
is  to  go — at  a place  where  the  i)rint  will  be  light — keep- 
ing the  j)a]icr  with  the  ferricyanide  writing  pressed 
closely  to  tiie  negative  for  about  five  minutes.  When 
the  paper  is  removed  from  the  negative  the  reversed 
writing  will  show  clearly.  Now  place  the  negative  in 
the  fixing-bath  until  tiie  silver  ferricyanide  is  dis- 
■solved  and  the  writing  becomes  tran.s])arent;  on  the 
print  it  will  naturally  show  in  dark  color  or  black. 


Art-Instruction. 

SiiTO — “ What  a color  Miss  Fair  has  to-night.  I won- 
der if  she  jiaints.” 

IIio  (ol)serving  Miss  Fair  surrounded  by  an  a<lmiring 
circle) — “ I don’t  know.  She  certainly  draws  well.” 

Exchange. 
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A A\ONTHL\’  DIQEST  OF  PHOTO-TECHNICAL  FACTS 
Edited  by  A.  II.  BEARDSLEY 


Dissolving  Amidol 

To  open  a bottle  of  amidol,  weigh  out  so  many 
grains,  and  dissolve  it  in  any  room  where  plates,  jiapers, 
negatives  or  prints  are  kept  or  handled,  means  risk- 
ing the  ajipearance  of  a beautiful  crop  of  maroon- 
colored  spots  at  an  early  date.  In  fact,  the  keeping 
of  an  opened  amidol  bottle  or  a pair  of  scales  in  such 
a room  may  camse  a regular  occurrence  of  this  trouble. 
.\fter  suffering  at  varioiis  periods.  I hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing dodge  to  avoid  it.  The  water  is  heated  in  a large 
enamel-lx)iler.  and  the  sulphite  and  pre.servative  dis- 
solved completely  before  touching  any  amidol.  Then 
a full  ounce-bottle  is  submerged  in  the  sulphite-solution, 
and  with  the  clean,  small  blade  of  a penknife,  the  cork 
is  removed  under  water.  By  moving  the  bottle  about 
in  the  solution,  all  the  amidol  will  be  taken  up  without 
any  possibility  of  the  salt  getting  into  the  air.  The 
formula  which  lends  itself  to  this  treatment  is  as 
follows: — 


Water  thot)  about 40  oz. 

Glycollic  acid lOgrs. 

Soda  sulphite 10  oz. 

•\midol 1 oz. 


(new  bottle  each  time) 

Pour  into  a Winchester  bottle,  fill  up  with  water,  and 
use  1 part  to  1 of  water.  This  formula  will  keep. 
Bromide  is  optional,  but  may  have  to  be  calculated 
according  to  the  papers  u.sed. 

The  ounce-lx)tties  may  Ije  objected  to  by  large  buyers 
or  consumers,  who  are  used  to  the  pouiifl-size;  but  the 
advantage  is  so  great  that  this  disadvantage  is  out- 
weighed. Of  course,  the  l)cst  way  of  all  to  make  up 
any  solution  is  to  do  it  in  a special  room,  into  which 
no  plates,  prints,  or  other  photographic  “tackle"  ever 
go;  but  this  is  not  convenient  everywhere,  .\nother 
detail  which  may  need  mention  is  the  ailvisability  of 
removing  colored  labels,  cork.  wax.  etc.,  before  sub- 
merging a bottle.  E sing  .lohnson  s amidol.  T have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  anything,  submerging  the 
bottles  just  as  they  are  bought  but,  of  cour>e,  the  (lodge 
may  appear  abortive  if  dirty  benches  or  opened  bottles 
are  near  at  hand,  as  traces  of  amidol  on  them  still  cause 
trouble. — Thermit,  in  Thr  Hritifh  Jovrmil. 


Pinakriptol  New  Desensitiser 

The  gift  made  to  u-  by  Liippo-rramer  in  the  safranin 
developing-metho'l  is  one  of  the  most  woii'lerfnl  sur- 
prises which  photography — never  lacking  in  marvels — 
has  lirought  us.  an<l  in  view  of  the  advantage- it  offers 
to  photographers  generally,  no  won'ler  that  the  dis- 
(?overy  was  welcomed  cor'lially  in  every  eivilisefl  eoun- 
fry.  says  Dr.  Konig  in  Pholorfrnphisrhc  liiinilxrhini. 

■\fter  the  first  excitement  wa-  over,  complaints 
I»egan  to  be  hearcl  that  the  red  <liseoloratic)n  c>f  trays, 
measures,  finger-,  nails  and  plates  eonhl  not  l>e  removecl, 
and  particularly  from  -lapan  came  the  cry  that  safranin 
could  not  be  used  on  films  tiecanse  it  diseolc)recl  the  coat- 
ing too  strongly.  After  many  test-  we  were  obliged 
to  admit  the  valiclity  of  this  reprc)ach.  finding  that 


the  layer  lietween  the  celluloid  and  the  silver-bromide 
coating,  consisting  mo.stly  of  chromated  gelatine,  ab- 
sorbed the  color  strongly,  and  this  could  not  be  removed 
even  by  the  use  of  nitrite.  This  strong  discoloration, 
however,  is  the  only  objection  made  to  the  safranin- 
method.  if  one  can  overlook  the  comiiaratively  harm- 
le.ss  discoloration  of  the  trays,  etc.;  but  with  certain 
films  the  trouble  is  so  important  that  they  must  lie  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  safranin. 

.Vlthough  the  jiroperty  of  desensitising  was  observed 
first  in  dyes,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  characteristic 
is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  them.  .Vfter  the  tests, 
above  mentioned  with  the  intense  red  safranin.  it 
.seemed  of  practical  value  to  seek  a colorle.ss  or  at  least 
a weakly-colored  desensitiser,  and  we  soon  had  the 
good-fortune  to  find  a wliole  .series  of  substances  pos- 
sessing the  same  desen.siti.sing  ]iroperties  as  safranin 
with  the  advantage  of  almost  complete  absence  of 
coloration.  These  substances  had  the  only  drawliack 
that  the  “narkose"  of  the  .sensiti.sed  jilates  is  some- 
what slower  in  taking  effect  than  with  the  safranin  and 
that  develoiiment  was  slightly  retarded.  Fortunately, 
at  the  same  time,  we  found,  in  a very  different  chemical 
cla.ss,  a basic  dye  that  showed  an  extremely  strong  de- 
sensitising-jiower,  and  although  of  a dark-green  color 
it  has  scarcely  any  affinity  for  vegetaiile  or  animal- 
fibres — such  as  human  skin.  The  drawback  to  this 
dye  is  that  it  also  strongly  discolors  the  developer. 
The  slight  green  coloration  of  the  gelatine-coating  is, 
however,  quickly  and  completely  eliminated  by  washing. 

From  among  the  large  nninbcr  of  desensitisers  found 
by  us.  we  have  selected  two  substances  which,  when 
mixed.  hap]iily  combine  the  advantages  without  the 
drawbacks  mentioned  above.  This  mixture,  which  the 
lliichst  Dye-Works  has  placed  on  the  market  under 
the  name  of  “Pinakry]itol,"  forms  a greenish  gray 
powder  which  in  its  effect  resembles  closely  the  pheno- 
.safranin  and  is  u.sed  in  a solution  of  1 to  .5,0011  which 
does  not  discolor  either  the  fingers,  nails,  trays  or 
gelatine. 

EAacliromie 

Fv.u  HROMIE  is  a three-color  process  and.  there- 
fore. pre.-ents  nothing  cspeciall\-  new;  Imt  the  plates 
po-.-e.-s  a very  high  degree  of  jianchromat ism.  With 
the  Use  of  special  filters  it  is  possible  to  expo.se  each  of 
the  three  plates  in  the  .same  length  of  time,  which  is 
a great  advance  over  other  iianchromatic  dry-])lates. 
By  Using  the.se  plates  and  their  corresponding  filters, 
errors  in  exposure  are  reiluccd  to  a minimum.  Their 
general  sen-itivenes-  i-  very  high,  -o  that  in  -jiite  of 
the  filter-,  instantaneou-  pictures  can  be  made  in  the 
open,  when  light-c<)ndifion-  are  favorable.  .V  -|)('cial 
apparatu-  ha-  been  constructed  to  expo-c  the  plate-. 
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negatives  are  made.  Any  photograjjlier  can  make  the 
three-color  negatives;  the  plioto-engravers  [rrepare  the 
color-printing  plates. 

With  the  patented  Uvachromie-process  it  i.s  possible 
also  to  produce  with  comparative  ease  from  three- 
color  negatives,  in  the  true  natural  colors,  diajjosi- 
tives  called  “Uvachromes.”  This  is  done  by  chang- 
ing chemically  the  black  diapositives,  which  are  made 
on  thin  films,  and  coloring  each  with  its  api)ropriate 
dye;  the  films  are  then  cemented  together  and  can  be 
projected  oti  a .screen.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
Autochrome  in  this  field,  we  would  warn  the  public 
nor  to  expect  too  much  from  this  proce.ss. — Das-  Atelier. 

Toning  Developed  Prints  with  Nickel  and 
Cobalt 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  salts  of  nickel  and  of 
colialt  can  be  used  to  tone  bromide  anil  chloro-bromide 
prints;  but  nickel  chloride,  especially,  gives  very  fine 
tones  and  is  very  ea.sy  to  handle.  The  tone  varies 
from  a deej),  warm  brown  to  a red,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  co])per-sulphite;  but  the  intermediate  tones 
are  much  more  pleasing.  The  whites,  too,  remain 
quite  pure  when  toning  is  not  protracted  too  long. 
Cobalt  gives  a violet-ro.se  tone,  very  effective  for  j>or- 
traits;  but  is  only  successful  on  rather  hard  prints. 

The  composition  of  the  baths  is  very  sini!)le  and  the 
proportions  of  the  salts  .seem  to  make  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  result.  As  an  indication  the  following 
foruuda  may  be  used: 

A.  Water Ki  ounces 

Potassium  ferricyanide 10  grains 

Potassium  citrate 1.5  to  "20  grains 

B.  Water 10  ounces 

Nickel  chloride 10  grains 

Potassium  citrate la  to  20  grains 

For  use,  mix  the  two  .solutions;  if  the  mixture  is 
turbid,  add  a little  potassium-carbonate  until  clarified. 
Increasing  the  quantity  of  nickel-chloride  gives  a darker 
brown,  'rids  bath  keeps  for  some  time. 

For  cobalt,  bath  B is  replaced  by: 


C.  Water 16  ounces 

Cobalt  nitrate  or  chloride 1.3  grains 

Potassium  citrate 40  to  00  grains 


Bulletin  de  la  Sorictc  Vranqaise  dc  Photographic. 

Still  Another  New  Desensitiser 

Beside.s  their  "Pinakryptol"  desensitiser  the  Hbchst 
Dye-Works  have  just  ])laced  on  the  market  a second 
desensiti.ser  nmler  the  name  of  “Piuakryptol-green,” 
which  is  claimed  to  surpass  the  pinakryptol  in  many 
re.spccts,  of  which  tlie  latest  seiisitiser  is  the  green  form, 
'rids  dye,  says  a German  cotemporary,  was  at  once 
recogni.sed  as  a remarkably  clfective  sensitiser,  whose 
oidy  objectionable  feature  is  its  dark  green  color. 
'I'lie  article  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a number 
of  experts  for  their  o]>inion,  which  was  so  favorable 
tliat.  in  sjiite  of  its  dirty  green  color,  it  was  decided  to 
otfer  it  to  I he  photographic  world. 

'I'lie  advantage  of  the  I’iiiakryptol-green  over  the 
Piiiakryplid  consists  first  in  its  stronger  desensitising- 
])ower  that  is  recogni.sed  by  the  more  rajiid  entrance 
of  the  “narkose''  of  the  ])hotog'raphic  plate;  it  is  lie- 
sides  much  more  soluble  in  water.  It  has  the  .same 
advantages  over  the  idieTK).safranin  as  over  the  pin- 
akryplol,  its  only  disadvantage  lieing  its  dark  color. 
'I'his  is,  however,  of  little  imiiortancc,  as  the  gelatine- 
coating  of  the  ])lates  and  films  is  not  discolored. 


An  Inexpensive  Portable  Portrait-Lamp 

The  complete  cost  of  this  lamp  is  $.5.7.5  and  it  may 
be  bidlt  by  any  one  who  can  nse  a soldering-iron.  If 
you  cannot  use  a soldering-iron,  your  local  tinsmith 
can  do  the  small  amount  of  soldering  required  in  a 
few  nunutes.  'Flie  parts  neces.sary  are:  a 400-watt 
photograjihic  blue  bulb  (which  will  co.st  $4.50);  a tin 
bread-pan  inches  deep,  0 inches  wide  by  0 inches 
long  (cost  10c.);  a imshbutton  .socket  (cost  ,‘55c.);  a 
4-inch  piece  of  j^-inch  gas-pipe,  threaded  on  one  end 
(cost  5c.);  ten  feet  of  extension-cord  (cost  50c.);  and  an 
attachment-iihig  (co.st  25c.). 

The  pan  will  have  to  lie  rebuilt  so  that  it  will  be 
7 inches  long.  This  is  done  by  cutting  off  one  end  of 
the  pan  1 inch  from  the  end;  then  cutting  off  another 
inch  from  the  larger  jiart  and  placing  the  two  sections 
together,  so  that  there  is  a 1-inch  lap  on  the  outside, 
and  solder  them  together.  In  the  middle  of  one  end, 
cut  a round  hole,  jdi  hicli  smaller  than  the  outside 
shell  of  the  .socket.  Then  cut  about  six  or  eight  slits 


I4  inch  deep  in  the  edge  of  this  hole  and  bend  np  the 
edge.  This  will  form  a collar  to  fit  around  the  socket. 
'File  socket  is  now  iilaced  in  the  hole  and  the  collar  is 
bent  back  against  it  and  the  whole  .soldered  together 
.securely.  Screw  the  j/^-inch  piece  of  gas-pipe  into 
the  socket,  thereby  forming  a handle  for  the  lamp. 
Attach  the  wire  to  the  socket  and  ping  and  the  lamp 
is  complete,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

'Fo  use  the  lamp  for  home-portraits,  it  is  held  about 
18  inches  above  and  to  one  side  of  the  subject  and  then 
moved  to  the  opposite  side  and  below  the  subject’s 
face,  in  order  to  eliminate  harsh  shadows.  If  an  F/4 
lens  is  used  with  Eastman’s  Par  Speed  Portrait-film, 
the  exposure  should  be  about  tw"o  .seconds. 

This  lam])  may  also  be  u.sed  to  make  interiors. 
By  kee])ing  the  lamj)  moving,  i.e..  using  the  lamp  as  a 
brush  with  which  to  “])aint”  the  light,  all  harsh  shadows 
may  be  avoided.  Care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times 
not  to  throw  the  direct  rays  of  the  lamj)  into  the  lens. 

ClI.VRLES  W.  (iuiXT. 

Blackening  Brass 

To  blacken  the  brass-work  of  cameras  and  similar 
fittings  of  the  .same  metal  Popular  Mechanics  gives  the 
following  directions:  Clean  the  j)ieces  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  free  them  entirely  of  grea.se,  and  dip  into  a solu- 
tion composed  of  200  gr.  of  copper  nitrate  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  After  allowing  them  to  remain  for  a few 
minutes  in  the  bath,  remove  and  heat  until  the  desired 
color  is  obtained. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


H.  L.  M.  -Pyro-metol  developer  is  very  likely 
to  give  strong  negatives  liccause  of  the  amount 
of  stain  that  occurs  in  the  image.  Tliis  develoi)cr  is 
not  so  well  suited  to  iiortraits  on  this  account.  We 
think  that  you  will  do  much  better  to  use  the  ordinary 
pyro-.soda  developer  that  is  recommended  hy  the 
makers  of  the  dryplates  you  are  using. 

H.  .\. — A suitable  adhesive  for  affixing 
film-negatives  to  glass  is  made  hy  dissolving 
gelatine  in  its  own  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  .\pply 
a little  of  the  mixture  to  the  corners  of  the  film,  press 
into  contact  and  allow  to  stand  for  thirty  minutes, 
when  the  negative  will  he  ready  for  printing. 

F.  1’.  S. — The  famous  portrait  of  Elisabeth 
Bas  in  the  Rijksmuseum  at  .Vmsterdam.  until  llth2 
attributed  to  Rembrandt,  was  the  subject  of  a superbly 
illustrated  article  by  W.  H.  Idzerda,  published  in 
Photo-Er.\  M.vg.vzinf,  ]!)12.  and  shown  to  lie  the  work 
by  Ferdinand  Bol.  and  not  by  Frans  Hals,  as  yon  .seem 
to  think.  Being  an  art-student,  yon  will  naturally 
l>e  interested  in  that  remarkable  expose  made  possible 
by  photography.  The  .series  of  jihotographs  which 
accompany  Mr.  Idzerda's  .sensational  story  are  excellent 
and  convincing,  and  well  worth  your  critical  ex- 
amination. 

F.  W.  P. — No  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a 
wholly  sharp  focus  for  objects  at  all  distances 
when  making  what  are  known  as  “fixed-focus”  cameras. 
The  cameras  are  sharply  focused  on  the  nearest  point 
to  the  camera  which  will  still  enable  distant  objects 
to  aj)pear  approximately  -harp  in  the  pictures,  and  in 
this  way  objects  in  the  middle  distance  are  perfectly 
sharp.  and  near  objects  are  also  sharj).  provided  they 
are  not  tw>  near. 

M.  F.  I). — The  best  way  to  ensure  complete 
fixing  i-  to  use  two  fixing-bath-,  and  to  tran-fer 
the  negatives  or  i)rint-  to  the  second  l)ath  after  they 
have  been  fixed  in  the  first.  Then,  when  the  fir-t  bath 
begin-  to  -how  -ign-f)f  exhau-tion.  it  -liould  be  replaced 
by  the  -econd  and  a new  clean  fixing-bath  should  be 
u-eil  in  place  of  the  -econd  bath  again. 

S.  — A two-solution  deveh)per  i-  -imply 

a one--ohition  developer  -plit  into  two  part-,  one  crin- 
taining  the  carbonate  and  bromide,  the  other  containing 
the  developing-agent  and  pre-ervative  -o  that  the 
develof>er  will  oxidi-e  le--  readily  and  therefore  keej) 
well.  The  rea-on  why  it  i-  cn-tomary  to  keep  a de- 
veloper. like  pyro.  in  two  -f)hitif»n-.  i-  becaii-e  i)vro 
f)xidi-e-  much  more  rearlily  than  Finn  or  par.-imido- 
phenol  with  a given  amount  of  j)re-ervative. 

K.  M —Two  methods  of  keeping  a record 
of  exposures  have  Ix'en  lately  [>rinted  in  PnoTf)- 
FLr.v  M \o azixe.  The  fir-t  one.  ' \ Photographic 
Exp'i-ure-Recfird."  by  Henry  .1.  ''ihler.  appeared  in 
the  .November.  1(1-22.  i--ne.  The  other  r,ne.  "I  remem- 
l>er.  I rememlK-r."  b;.  B.  Patang.  appeared  in  the 
l)eceml)er.  Kt22.  i--ue.  'i'.-.n  might  look  the  artiile- 
r>ver  and  arlopt  the  fine  be-t  -uiteil  to  your  nee<l-. 

F,  < P.  To  count  seconds  without  a watch 
i*  i-  n-ually  • orre<  t enough  t>i  ii-e  the  worfl-  “fine 
htinflrc'l  and  one."  a-  rajiiflly  a-  clear  enunciation  will 
permit.  The  la-t  w.pnl  tif  the  -entence  -hoiihl  alwa> - 


indicatf'  the  number  of  seconds  that  have  been  counted. 
For  instance  six  .seconds  shoidd  be  counted,  “one  hun- 
dred and  one,  one  hundred  and  two,  one  hundred  and 
three,  one  hundred  ami  four,  one  hundred  and  five, 
one  hundreil  and  six."  .Although  this  method  is  reason- 
ably accurate  for  short  time-ex[)osure.s,  long  time- 
exposures  should  be  timed  with  a watch  whenever 
possible. 

B.  R.  S.  — Avoid  including  an  objectionable 
telephone-pole  or  tree-trunk  in  front  of  a build- 
ing by  making  two  views  of  the  latter  from  two  view- 
])oints  not  far  apart,  joining  the  two  ])rints  and  then 
making  a negative  of  the  latter.  This  clever  dodge 
is  fully  ex])laineil  and  illustrated  l).v  two  photograjjlis 
in  an  article  Iry  AVilliam  H.  Blacar  in  Piioto-Er.x 
^Fxg.xzixe,  November.  IflKi. 

Emm.v  R.  . I.  —Photographs  of  trees,  especially 
in  a forest.  This  subject  has  been  treated,  with 
suitable  illn.strations.  by  William  S.  Davis,  in  Photo- 
Er.x  M.xg.xzixe,  July,  1912.  .\lso,  during  the  past 
sixteen  years,  there  have  a]ipeared  in  the  magazine 
from  time  to  time,  siqH’rb  full-page  pictures  of  trees 
and  wood-interiors  by  the  well-known  photo-pictorial- 
ist.  Theodore  Eitel.  It  will  rejiay  yon  to  look  up  lhe.se 
back-numbers  of  Piioto-Er.x  M ag.vzixe. 

,\.  .1.  \ — Bromoil  brushes  may  be  cleaned 
with  several  flifferent  lirpiiils.  (iasoline  will  ilo  the 
cleaning,  but  is  a])t  to  leave  a greasy  de]iosit  on  the 
bristles,  and  this  is  sometimes  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  inking  wlnm  the  brushes  are  next  used.  .\ 
lifjuid  which  evaporates  much  more  completely  is 
carbon-tetrachlf)rifle.  This  has  the  adtlcfl  advantage 
of  being  incombustible,  hence  safer  to  use  aroiiml  the 
studio  or  darkroom. 

B.  M.  Indoor  portraits  with  window-hack- 
grounds  can  be  made  on  sunny  days  in  the  winter, 
as  well  as  in  the  s\immer-t ime,  with  cxpfisures  as  short 
as  1 10  of  a secoml.  if  the  largest  -top  on  an  F F.l 
lens  is  Used:  but  as  I 10  of  a -ccoud  i-  long  enongli  to 
recfird  movement  it  i-  necessary  that  the  sulijcci  lie 
rpiiet.  Withfiut  a reflector,  the  shallow  -ide  of  the 
face  will  [irobably  photograph  in  too  dark  a tone,  -o 
that  a white  reflector  not  le—  lhau  three  or  four  feel 
srpiare  should  be  u-ed  fo  lighten  the  -ide  of  the  subject 
farthe-t  from  the  window.  'I'hi-  reflector  -honid  be 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  -ubjeci  and  the  top  should 
be  a little  higher  lh;m  the  -ubjeci'-  head. 

Fi.i.v  M.  B reliable  and  up-to-ilate  book 
devoted  fo  the  subject  of  coloring  photographs 
i-  yet  to  be  published.  .\  -erie-  of  aihnirable  article-, 
by  B I I’larretl,  an  expert  j)holo-colori-t.  wa- ])ubli-lied 
in  I’iioto-Er.x  Maoxztxk.  December.  1907.  .Ian.. 
Feb..  .March  and  .Vjiril.  BIOS,  which  will  be  found 
practicable  anil  adaptable  to  )ire-ent-day  ))rinling- 
paper-.  It  can  be  con-ulted  at  mo-t  Public  Fibrarie- 
and  the  lemling  camera-club--.  .\l-o.  the  jiriiicijial 
manufacturer-  of  water-  a?id  oil-color-  -n|i|ily  a d/i 
Ihrir  milfifx  a book  of  in-truclion  which  will  enable 
almo-l  any  one  to  color  -uccc-.fnll v photo-print  on 
bromide  and  printing-out  jiajn  r-.  Tlie\-  are  the  Boch- 
rig  Tran-jiarent  (til  Pholo-r,,|i,r-.  Mar  hall'-  Photo. 
t)il-(  olor-  and  the  .lajiane-e  Tran-;)arent  ^\  atiTcolor-. 


CONTENTMENT  DE  WITT  II.  THOMPSON 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 


The  legal  gentleman  who  took  this  jiietiire  reniarkeil 
that  he  might  gwt  heart  failure  if  any  critic  .said  any- 
thing gooil  of  it.  Well,  I think  every  candid  critic 
will  admit  that  the  two  hirche.s  are  very  well  rendered — 
exquisite,  in  fact.  But,  to  u.se  legal  phraseology,  the 
leaning  hirch  is  an  irrelevant  side  issue  that  distracts 
from  the  main  issue  and  should  he  stricken  from  or 
never  have  keen  allowed  in  the  record.  The  learned 
counsel  has  also  introduced  a roail  that  draws  the 
jury’s  attention  away  from  his  main  contention,  which 
is  the  birches.  There  are  also  suspicious  possibilities 
in  his  background  that  need  elucidation;  he  should 
have  eidightened  the  jury  further  as  to  its  true  relation 
to  the  point  under  consideration  of  the  court. 

Or,  photogra])hically  speaking,  we  have  here  a case 
of  <lividcd  interest  between  the  road  and  the  birches. 
The  foliage  in  the  background  is  greatly  undercx])Oscd, 
an<l  the  grass  is  only  grass  by  courtesy.  The  spotty 
clfect  of  the  sky  between  the  trees  in  the  background  is 
paiid'ul.  The  jihotographer  says  that  he  gave  one 
second  at  F Ki  with  a three-time  color-screen  at  10 
A.M.  on  a hazy  day,  in  Sc])teinbcr.  If  he  will  take  the 
Iron  ble  to  work  out  that  exposure  in,  let  us  say.  Bur- 
roughs-Wellcome  Exposure  Diary,  he  will  find  that  he 
ought  to  have  given  alxiut  three  seconds  instead  of 
one  .second.  E.  B.  C.  Mouse. 


The  figure  of  speech  in  the  English  language  allows 
one  to  name  a part  for  a whole;  but  one  should  not 
take  too  much  liberty.  That  Mr.  Neville  has  given  us 
a close-up  of  birch  tree-trunks  we  shall  concede;  but, 
for  my  part,  that  doesn't  |)icture  birch-trees  any  more 
than  a photograph  of  four  legs  would  picture  a horse. 
By  underexposure  he  has  made  the  white  trunks  stand 
out  prominently  enough — too  prominently,  in  fact,  and 
the  bit  of  curved  roadway  and  liroken  pattern  of  sky 
which  filters  through  the  foliage  makes  me  suspect  that 
he  did  not  cajiture  the  scene  wliich  he  saw.  The  birches 
are  well  jilaced  and  the  composition  of  the  print  is 
interesting;  but  the  black  mass  of  foliage  forces  the 
eye  to  the  white  trunks,  who.se  straight  lines  in  them- 
.selves  do  not  attract.  In  other  words,  the  background 
rejects  rather  than  supports  the  suliject.  A longer 
exposure  and  more  distant  viewpoint,  i believe,  would 
have  ])roduced  a warmer  ])icture. 

George  Beane,  .Jr. 


We  have  liere  two  attractions,  the  roadway  which 
draws  the  ob.server  towards  it  as  strongly  as  the  promi- 
nent birches.  Place  a finger  over  the  roadway,  and 
the  birches  immediately  assume  the  place  the  maker 
of  the  print  iiiteudeil.  Subduing  by  work  on  negative 
or  toning  down  would  give  rec|uisite  result.  Ihifor- 
tuuately,  the  jiicture  is  undertime<l  and.  therefore, 
shadows  which  make  up  greater  part  of  i)rint  are  weak 
anil  messy;  and,  most  of  all.  there  is  no  distance  which 
could  be  nicely  incor])oratcd  iii  this  [licture  at  end  of 
road. 

Louis  B.  Murray. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


In  many  ways.  “’The  Birches  " is  a very  crerlital)le 
piece  of  work.  The  tree-trunks  have  a roiinrlness  which 
is  rather  attractive,  and  the  sense  of  depth  is  good. 
However,  the  leaves  which  form  the  tf>p  half  of  the 
picture  are  too  flat.  .\s  it  is  reproduced  in  my  copy  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine,  the  mass  of  these  leaves  shows 
a distinct  lack  of  detail  and  that  feeling  of  de[)th  which 
is  so  well  brought  out  in  the  lower  half  of  the  picture. 
They  were  apparently  underexpo>ed  in  the  original 
negative. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  fence  marie  it  necessary 
to  trim  off  so  much  of  the  right  sitle.  It  has  rc'ultcil  in 
a cramped  effect  which  heljis  to  spoil  an  otherwise 
good  picture.  Mould  it  not  have  been  prr'siblc  to  mrrve 
the  camera  to  the  left  a little,  an'l  still  get  the  desiretl 
effect.'  I believe  that  it  wouhl.  This  a'  tirrn  wmihl  have 
slightly  sprearl  the  whole  compo'ition.  jrartly  making 
up  for  the  effect  producerl  by  trimming  sf)  chr'C  tr>  the 
tree-trunks. 

Leonard  ('.  Bevnie. 


Mir  first  impre"ion  of  “The  Birchc'  " wa-  that  it 
made  an  interesting  pirture.  Then  the  varirni'  fault- 
began  to  appear.  I'ir-t.  the  unrlerexprr-ure  brrthererl 
me.  t)ne  -econd.  at  -top  F 10.  with  a three-time  filter, 
on  a hazy  rlay  anrl  in  the  wwirl-.  -eems  tr>  be  tr>o  -hf»rt. 
as  the  leafy  backgrounri  is  nothing  but  a blur.  Next, 
the  short  piece  of  roa<\  coming  in  frrmi  the  left  anrl 


curving  out  again  annoycti  me  also.  ,\nother  thing  was 
the  birch-tree  on  the  right — going  out  r>f  the  picture. 
I should  like  to  see  a properly  cxprrserl  picture,  withrriit 
the  roarl.  and  with  about  three-rjuarter.s  of  an  inch  nirrre 
view  on  the  right.  The  obtrusive  fence,  that  Mr. 
Neville  say.s  is  trimmerl  out.  might  brrthcr  a little. 
■\sirle  from  these  faults.  I think  that  there  is  an  rrjiprrr- 
tunity  to  make  a hanrlsome  jricture  trf  "'riie  Birches". 

.\.  L.  Ol  ERTON. 

Certain  skeptical  inrlivirluals,  unable  tr>  interpret 
pictorial  art — but  otherwise  highly  enrlowerl,  mentally 
— have  asserterl  that  artistic  exr  ellenr-e  is  not  a measure 
of  intelligenre.  Believing  all  intellertiial  arlvanr-e  It) 
be  mca-urerl  in  term-  t)f  profe-sional  attainment,  biisi- 
ne-s-succe--  or  financial  rewarri  laml  citing  ist>laletl 
instanr-e- — the  exceittirtn.  nt>t  the  ruh'i  they  claim  that 
expre-sirtn  in  art  is  tuily  ernotirmal  gratification,  ijrimi- 
tive  in  it-  r)rigin.  a prt)t]urT  t>f  willing  ami  imf  of  thmight. 
The>  frrrget  — r>r  probabls  never  knew  —that  sm  r-e-s  in 
f)ir  lr)rial  art  'lemanri-  tlie  ct)mprehcn-ir)n  ami  ajijiliea- 
lit)!!  r>f  natural  law-  anrl  that  inr-rea-ing  knrtwletlge 
inlellertual  ar|\am-emenl — is  neee--ary  ft>r  it-  grrtwih 
inlt)  -piritual  exprc--ir>n. 

Our  legal  frienri.  Mr.  .Neville,  will  appreciate  a crili- 
ci-m  which  imiicate-  the  vit)lalir)n  t)f  well-c-tabli-herl 
laws  ami  a lack  t)f  intelligent  ajtplicatirm  r>f  the  fr)rce.s 
(Contitniffl  nn  P'lf/f  ??/) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  front is])ieee,  this  month,  i)re.sents  another  of 
Hamilton  Revelle’.s  deligiitlnl  outdoor  impressions. 
Tile  main  jiictorial  interest  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
picture-space  and  at  once  suggests  the  jiresence  of  two 
distinct  and  delightfully  composed  jiictures.  This 
circumstance  accords  with  a worthy  [lersonal  trait  of 
the  artist — a generous,  sympathetic  spirit.  However, 
the  horizontal  group  of  objects,  including  the  slender 
elms  in  the  center,  forms  a still  larger  grou])  with  the 
lofty  arch  beyond.  The  dominating  quality  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  atmosiiheric  effect  of  a wet,  rainy  day,  has  been 
intei'iireted  in  a masterly  manner. 

Data:  Wa.shiiigton  Sf(uare,  Xew  York  City; 

February;  late  afternoon;  dull  light;  Richard  ^'erasco])e 
(d.5xl().7);  Zeiss  Tessar;  at  stop  F/H:  Yi  second; 
Imperial  Special  Rapid;  ])yro-soda;  print,  personal 
method. 

In  illustrating  his  article  on  photographing  homes, 
pages  177  to  18.‘!,  W.  X.  Kiucheloe  iloes  not  mean  to 
inqily  that  his  ]>ictures  are  models  of  artistic  and  techni- 
cal excellence.  They  are  open  to  criticism.  Hesides, 
there  are  architectural  jihotographers  of  national  rei>n- 
tation  whose  methods  of  selection  and  lighting  differ 
from  tho.se  of  Mr.  Kincheloe.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the 
latter’s  illustrations  in  this  issue  is  "The  Aristocratic 
Mansion,"  jiage  181.  The  setting  is  admirable,  the  fore- 
grouml  is  well  managed,  the  sky  is  good  and  the  lighting 
of  the  white  structure  is  soft  and  pleasing.  The  center 
of  the  fagade  (the  portico)  is  at  the  left  of  the  middle 
of  the  picture-area,  and  is  slightly  in  |)ers])ective,  all  of 
which  indicates  the  artistic  skill  of  the  iihotographer. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  picture  would  be  complete  if  the 
right  corner  of  the  building  were  less  brilliant  than  it  is 
at  ])resent.  This,  ai)parently,  coidd  be  managed  by 
making  the  ex])osure  later  in  the  day,  when  the  solar 
rays  will  fall  oblifpiely  on  the  front  side  of  the  mansion, 
provided,  of  cour.se,  there  are  no  obstructions — trees,  a 
tall  building  or  chimney. 

Data:  “The  New  House”;  .July  T2, 5 p.m.; 
light,  very  dull,  heavy  rain-clouds;  1x5  Korona  view- 
camera;  ti-inch  Goerz  Dagor  in  ('ompound  Shutter; 
stop,  F/fJ;  l/'-i.-l  second;  Cramer  Hi-Speed;  Rodinal; 
overdevelo])ed  so  that  sky  |)rinted  white;  clouds 
)rintcd  in  from  separate  negative  on  Cramer  Meilium 
so;  iirint,  Azo  E No.  8.  “Home  of  an  Elderly 
Workingman”;  -July  1^2,  '22;  f p.m.;  very  faint  sun- 
light; 4 X 5 view-camera;  (i-inch  Dagor  in  Com|)ound 
Shutter;  stop,  F/i);  .‘5-time  color-screen;  ’2  secoml; 
Cramer  Medium  Iso:  Kodinal;  jirint.  .\zo  E No.  2:  M . (F 
“The  Aristocratic  Mansion”;  Oct.  25, ’22;  1(1  v.m.; 
bright  sun;  4x5  Korona  \iew-camera ; li-inch  Dagor; 
sto]>,  E II;  Ideal  .\  ray-liltcr;  '2  second;  Ci'amcr 
Medium  Iso;  Itodinal;  8x10  print  P.  M.  C.  No.  t. 
“The  Well-kept  Walk”;  November  8.  ’22;  11  a.m.; 
light  hazy  sun;  4 x 5 \'iew-camcra ; li-inch  Dagor;  stop, 
F,  1(1;  '2  second;  ( 'ramer  Me. limn  Iso;  pyro,  in  tank; 
8 X 10  print  P.  M.  ( '.  No.  t;  M.  (F  “The  Home — Its 
Owner’s  Pride”;  May  21,  ’22;  O.tiO  a.m.;  bright  light; 
4x5  \'icw-camcra;  liorlenslock’s  h'/5.4  I’riuar;  7-inch 
focus;  slo]),  P 1 .8;  . ‘5-time  ray-liltcr;  ' 2 sci'oikI;  ( 'ramer 
Medium  Iso;  .Amidol;  [)rinl,  .Vzo  E No.  2;  M.  (F 

As  I predicted  a number  of  years  ago,  aerial  photog- 
raphy has  become  an  mdis])ensablc  branch  of  the  art 


and  profitable  to  expert  and  enterprising  practitioners. 
The  two  terrestrial  pictures  made  from  the  air,  pages 
185  and  187,  afford  j)roof  of  the  success  in  this  branch 
of  photography.  The  data  for  both  views  are  as  fol- 
lows: 4x5  aerial  camera;  83^-inch  Rausch  & Lomb 
lens,  E/4.5;  focal-plane  shutter;  Panchromatic  plate; 
enlarged  on  glossy  bromide  i)aper. 

On  my  return  from  Canada,  via  Rurlington,  Ver- 
mont, last  December,  I tried  to  get  a glimpse  of  Mt. 
Mansfield,  the  highest  of  the  Green  Mountains,  but 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Only  the  hills  that 
lay  nearest  the  railroad  on  its  eastern  side  were  visible. 
The  highest  of  the  three  ])eaks  of  Mt.  Mansfield  is 
48(14  feet  above  sea-level,  and  commands  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect.  As  pictured  advantageously 
by  the  Photo-Craft  Studio,  from  the  town  of  Under- 
hill, the  mountain  pre.sents  a pleasing  view  to  look 
upon.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a picture-postcard  that 
enjoys  an  extensive  .sale. 

"The  Two  Waves’’,  |)age  lill,  is  an  unusually  suc- 
cessful photogra])h  of  surf.  The  values  are  remarkably 
true  and  the  sense  of  motion  has  been  extremely  well 
rendered.  The  chief  mass  of  agitated  water,  a breaking 
wave,  occupies  a favorable  place  in  the  composition, 
and  all  other  breaking  and  onrushing  waves  are  duly 
subservient. 

Data:  November;  8 p.m.;  bright  sun;  Ernemann 

8A  camera;  Viuco  lens;  sto;),  E/6.3;  1/50  second; 
Eastman  Speed  Eihn;  Eilinol;  enlargecl  on  Ilford 
Cream  Rromide;  Edinol. 

Technically  less  successful  than  “The  Two  Waves”  is 
the  camerist’s  i)icture  of  San  Fernando  Mission,  in 
California,  ])age  108.  Viewed  at  a distance  of  about 
five  feet,  however.  Mr.  Webb’s  picture  assumes  an  air 
of  increased  and  satisfactory  clearness  and  beauty — 
the  fountain  being  of  more  interest  than  the  arcaded 
building  of  the  Mission.  There  seems  to  be  no  question, 
however,  that  the  widely  distributed  highlights — the 
large  void  areas  at  the  extreme  right,  in  particular — 
are  a .source  of  irritation  to  the  critical  eye.  A similar 
|)roblem  of  strong  contrasts  was  more  succes-sfully 
met  by  Eivingston  Stebbins  in  his  Rermuda  picture, 
"The  Chimneys’’,  which  ajjpeared  in  the  March  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

E\  en  iKjw,  all  Mr.  Webli  iieeils  to  do — if  he  .so  desires 
— is  to  |)crform  a little  careful  work  (local  reduction) 
0)1  his  negative,  and  :in  harmonious  ensend)le  with  suffi- 
cioit  contrast  will  be  the  result. 

Data:  Spring:  2 p.m.:  5x7  ))lat e-camera;  Goerz 

Dagor;  stop.  F 11;  5-time  color-.screen;  1 second; 
Hammer  Double-Coated  Ortho;  Edinol;  enlarged  on 
Ilford  Cream  Rroniiile;  Edinol. 

.Vllhough  :in  interesting  sidiject,  "Tow  Tiile",  page 
l!)l,  by  no  inemis  reju'esents  the  rare  technical  skill 
of  Peter  Rotel,  who  is  :i  master-craftsman.  His 
"Spring",  "Water-lilies",  a)id  other  contributions  to 
lhe.se  iKige.s,  during  the  pasi  few  years,  are  remembered 
pleasantly  iiy  those  who  hii\-e  seen  them.  The  values 
in  the  lu’csent  picture  ai'c  rcimirkably  true  and  the  com- 
bination of  oildly  sh:q)cd  rocks  ;inil  the  waters  of  the 
ebbing  tiile  ajapeal  to  the  lover  of  mariue-subjects. 
The  print  was  ;iw;irdcd  Honorable  (Mention  in  our 
".Marines"  competition,  August,  1921. 


Data:  Near  Santa  Monica,  California;  April  1.5, 

1051;  0 A.M.;  faint  sunlight  through  fog;  11-inch 
Protar;  stop,  F/l^.o;  \/io  second;  Hammer  Ortho; 
Rytol  (tank);  enlarged  on  Artura  Carhon  Black. 

■‘The  Midnight  Luncheon",  by  Chas.  W.  Long, 
page  199,  has  the  following  data — Anthony's  Platyscope 
lens;  at  stop  l'/l(>;  flash,  one  teaspoonfid  of  Victor 
Powder;  Seed  Gilt  Edge  plate;  pyro;  print,  Aristo  Gold 
paper.  See  also  page  198.  first  column. 

A little  longer  exposure,  and  “The  Little  Horseman", 
by  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  page  ;20,'l,  also  on  front-cover, 
might  have  captured  a prize  in  the  “Domestic  Pets" 
competition,  last  November.  The  jury  was  a bit  doubt- 
ful about  the  curious  cloud-effect  in  the  sky,  but  ad- 
mired the  thematic  novelty  and  comi>osition  of  the 
picture. 

Data:  Made  in  San  Diego  County,  California; 

Sept.;  11. .30  .v.m.;  stormy  clouds  in  sky;  x plate- 

camera;  7-inch lens;  stop  F/16;  ^-time  color- 

screen;  inst.  cap-exposure;  Standard  Ortho;  Bodinal; 
print,  M".  & C.  Palladiotx’pe. 

The  innocent,  newborn,  little  creature.s — pictured  so 
many  times  as  emblematical  of  a new  life,  and  so 
charmingly  in  the  present  instance  by  J.  B.  B.  Welling- 
ton, page  '204 — probably  will  never  cease  to  lure  the 
camerist.  Besides  being  an  experienced  ])hotograi)her. 
Mr.  Wellington  is  an  eminently  successful  producer  of 
photo-materials  capable  of  yielding  technically  superb 
results.  minor  incident,  perhaps;  hut  you  will  notice 
that  Mr.  Wellington  has  left  desirable  si)ace  at  the  right 
of  the  end  chick.  He  might  easily  have  trimmed  most 
of  it  off  and  thus  impaired  the  appearance  of  the  picture. 

Data:  Wellington  Super  Extreme  plate:  print  made 

on  Wellington  Carbon  Bromide. 

“.Vlpine  Snows",  page  2t).5.  is  a direct.  unmani[)ulated 
photograph,  without  detail  or  gradation,  giving  the 
effect  of  a pencil-sketch,  in  Mr.  Cadby's  st.vle. 

Few  sea-coasts  offer  the  artist  more  varie<l  and  pic- 
turesque material  than  that  of  the  state  of  Alaine. 
Mount  Desert  with  its  numerous  islands  and  bays  is 
particularly  rich  in  rare  and  attractive  scenery,  ex- 
amples of  which  have  been  pictured  in  the  pages  of 
Photo-Er.\.  frequently,  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Charles  .\.  Townsend,  a commercial  i)hotograi)her  of 
the  Bine  Tree  State,  finds  it  profital>le  to  make  most  of 
his  picture'  from  the  viewpoint  of  a i)ictorialist.  and. 
judging  from  the  specimens  of  his  work  that  have 
appeared  so  far  in  this  magazine.  I ilo  not  he-itate  to 
pronounce  him  elicible  to  enter  print'  in  some  of  our 
prominent  exhibitions. 

His  “Otter  C liffs”.  page  20(1.  evincc'  a firm,  artistic 
grasp  of  a difficult  subject.  This  locality  is  very 
familiar  to  me.  for  I have  an  album  filled  with  .5  x 8 con- 
tact-print' of  negative'  I made  about  thirty-five  years 
ago.  and  Otter  Cliff'  is  one  of  them.  Mine  was  made  at 
low  tifle.  whereas  Mr.  Townsend's  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated and  superbly  commaniling  picture  was  pro- 
duced at  high  tide. 

ScptemV>er:  8.30  full  sun;  .5x7  jdate-camera : 

7l^inch  Voigtliinder  C ollinear;  stop.  1/10;  second; 
•5x7  Cramer  Inst.  Do;  pyro-acetone;  1 1 x 1 t i>rint  on 
.\rtiira  Carl)on  Black  enlarged  from  reprotlucerl  nega- 
tive: cloud'  put  in  positive  which  was  made  on  Eastman 
( ommercial  Ortho  Film;  from  this,  negative  was  made 
on  P-astman  Portrait  Film  and  enlarged  with  Verito 
len'  on  .\rtiira  CarlK>n  Black. 


.\dvanced  Workers’  Gompctition 

Whf.n  lo't  in  arimiration  before  Piotticelli'-  wonder- 
fully f>eautiful  “.Madonna  and  f’hild".  in  Montreal's 
Gallery  of  Fine  .\rt'.  last  Itecember.  I rlid  not  tlream 


that  on  my  return  to  my  desk,  in  Boston,  1 shoidd 
find  an  entry  in  the  “Home-Portraits”  conqjetition 
remini.scent  of  the  style  of  that  XVth  century  ])ainting. 
Yet,  such  was  the  case;  and  becau.se  of  its  originality 
and  the  Botticelli-like  quality  of  the  child  at  the  left 
in  the  group,  “Sisters,”  by  .1.  Herbert  Saunders,  page 
209,  the  picture  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  One  of 
the  best  technical  features  of  the  group  is  the  tone- 
values,  the  flesh-tints  l>eing  rendered  with  due  regard 
for  accuracy. 

Data;  ISIade  in  room  with  two  windows;  August; 
about  10  .\.M.;  good  diffused  light;  quarter-])late  (3j4  ^ 
4J<4  inches)  Klito  camera;  ,5-inch  .Mdis  lens;  sto]). 
F/8;  1 second;  Barnet  Super  Sj)eed  Ortho;  Monomet; 
enlarged  on  Eastman  Royal  Bromide  with  Slriiss  lens. 

The  at-home  atmosphere  is  delightfully  introduced 
in  Dr.  Kilmer's  “Mother  and  Child”,  page  210.  The 
arrangement  of  the  sitters,  too,  merits  praise,  although 
the  “younger”  of  the  two  was  not  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  artist. 

Data:  -33/^x434  Graflex;  F 4,5  Zeiss  Tes.sar;  at 

full  opening;  1 10  second;  Film  Pack;  enlarged  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black  with  Verito  lens  at  F,  8. 

.\11  will  agree  that  Natalie  was  good,  ami  so  yielded 
a satisfactory  ])ortrait.  The  modeling  and  values 
throughout  are  excellent.  IMr.  Smilh  is  not  a pro- 
fe.ssional  and  makes  no  specialty  of  children’s  port  raits, 
yet  he  succeeils  admirably  in  all  he  does. 

Data:  ,\])ril;  noon;  no  artificial  light;  \ \}/i 

Reversible  Ilack  .\uto  Graflex;  734-hich  Ic  Tes.sar; 
stoj),  F,  .5.(i;  1/20  second;  W ellington  .\iili-Screen 

I)late:  pyro,  tank;  print.  Cyko  Plat. 

Beginners’  Competition 

Tup:  .scenic  effect  of  R.  Cecchini's  early-Tiiorning 
picture,  page  21.5.  was  obtained  by  means  of  great 
underexposure,  and  at  the  exiiense  of  detail  and  values. 
The  silhouetted  result  is  striking  and  ideasing  in  the 
main. 

Data:  .January;  0..30  .\.m.,  sunrise;  4x5  Reflex; 

7-inch  Euryplan;  stop.  F/.J.ti;  .3-time  color-screen; 
2.5/100  second;  ,8tandard  Polychrome;  Elon-Hydro; 
print.  .Vzo  .No.  1 Glos.sy. 

The  author  of  the  second-prize  picture,  page  210,  is 
apparently  devoted  to  soft-focus  work  and  sometimes 
succeeds  in  producing  admirable  results.  One  of  the 
dangers  in  this  branch  of  endeavor  is  the  suppression 
of  planes,  as  evidenced  in  Mr.  Graves'  present  effort. 
Many  workers  pr('fer  to  use  a standard  soft-foeiis  lens 
in  making  the  original  negative,  r.ather  than  diminish 
the  clear  definition  in  the  process  of  enlarging,  although 
good  results  by  the  latter  method  are  frequently  pro- 
duced. 

Data:  October.  1!)22;  4x5  camera;  Protar  h-ns; 

at  stop  F Ki;  sky-filter;  '2  seeoml;  Kastman  film; 
enlargerl  on  .\rlnra  C.irbon  Black  and  White  .Mat. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

.V  FiXKli  example  of  interpretation  with  bridges  .is  a 
subject  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  present,  than  on 
page  212.  “East  River"  was  deservedly  accorded  the 
fir't  prize,  and  ])nblished  in  .\ngnst.  I!l22,  together 
with  my  eonnnents.  Data:  May.  t!l22;  bright  sun- 

light; .Newman  K (.arrlia  Reflex  ( aniera  (l'  2x  !)  cm,;; 
534^-ineh  Ro"  Nprcs; 'top.  F (1..3:  I 50'e(ond;  Inijierial 
Panchromatic;  p,\ro;  bromoil  i)rint. 

Our  tiontributing  (iritics 

The  above-named  scribe-  will  fate  a task  that  is  mtl 
St,  easy  as  Mr.  Kissinger'-  “The  R.ia.l"  or  Mr. 


Neville’s  “The  Birches”.  However,  “Contentment”, 
by  De  Witt  H.  Tliompson,  page  220,  will  receive  ade- 
quate attention,  although  there  are — but  here  are  the 
(lata:  July:  2 p.m.;  sun  through  clouds;  Ansco  Vest 

Pocket  No.  1;  Smith  Semi-Achromatic  lens;  u.sed  at 
full  opening;  l/2.'5  second;  Kodak  Autographic  Film. 


Dr.  W.  C.  Roentgen — X-Ray  Discoverer 

Dr.  William  Conrad  Roentgen,  discoverer  of  the 
Roentgen  or  X-ray,  u.sed  in  science  and  medicine,  died 
February  10,  in  Munich,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Prof,  lloentgen,  born  in  Lennep,  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
March  27,  184,5,  received  his  early  education  in  Holland 
and  sub,se((uently  in  Switzerland,  taking  his  first  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich,  I860.  Holding  the 
chair  of  physics  in  .several  German  universities,  he  re- 
moved to  Wurzburg,  where  in  1895  he  made  his  epochal 
discovery  thal  has  revolutionised  science  and  medicine. 
'I'his  occurred  during  experiments  with  almost  perfect 
vacuum  as  a conductor,  with  the  aid  of  gases  and 
electricity. 

In  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  the  X-ray,  whose 
powers  instantly  were  realised  throughout  the  world, 
Prof.  Roentgen  received  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
Royal  .Academy,  1896,  jointly  with  Philip  Lenard.  He 
also  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize,  1901,  for  his  re- 
searches in  physics. 

Experimenting  with  a highly  exhausted  tube.  Prof. 
Roentgen  ob.served  that  a paper  covered  with  barium 
platino-cyanide,  l.ving  nearby,  became  fluorescent,  evi- 
dently becau.se  of  an  invisible  radiation  from  the  tube, 
which  was  enclosed  in  black  cardboard  at  the  time.  He 
found  that  this  radiation  passed  through  other  mate- 
rials, opaque  and  of  great  solidity,  and  that  it  would 
affect  a photographically  .sensiti.sed  plate.  Because  he 
did  not  then  know  the  true  nature  of  the  invisible  rays 
he  called  them  by  the  letter  which  denotes  to  the 
scientist  the  unknown  quantity. 

Eminent  Family-Talent 

W.  H.  C.  PiLLSBURY.  the  well-known  pictorial 
worker  and  member  of  the  Union  Camera  Club  of 
Boston,  is  receiving  congratulations  for  the  eminent 
])rogre.ss  attained  by  his  young  .son,  Kenneth  Clark 
Pillsbury,  a professional  portraiti.st.  Mr.  Pillsbury  is 
a graduate  of  the  .\rt  Mirseum  School,  of  Boston,  and, 
instead  of  oil  or  watercolors,  has  cho.sen  red  chalk  as 
the  medium  in  which  to  execute  his  jiortraits.  He 
recently  held  an  exhibition  of  his  work  at  the  Grace 
Horne  Gallery,  146  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  which  won 
the  unanimous  a[)proval  of  the  local  art-critics.  The 
liof:ton  Herald,  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  were  particularly  warm  in  their  jiraise 
of  the  marked  jirogress  the  young  artist  has  shown 
during  the  [last  year,  and  predicted  for  him  a brilliant 
future  if  he  will  continue  to  advance  as  he  has  of  late. 

Certainly,  the  Pillsbury  family  is  not  short  of  artistic 
talent,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  .see  which  of  the  two 
arti.sts,  father  or  son,  each  in  his  own  special  medium 
of  expression,  will  attain  the  greater  reputation. 

Camera  Catches  Thief  in  the  Act 

IdentiI'TED  by  a flashlight  jiicture  he  had  unwit- 
tingly made  of  liimself  as  he  was  robbing  the  Griffin 
Studio,  Willie  Roy,  a negro,  was  arrested  to  an.swer 
a charge  of  larceny. 


The  Studio  has  been  robbed  on  a number  of  occasions 
during  the  last  few  weeks  and  the  cash-register  rifled 
of  considerable  money. 

Mr.  Griffin  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a photo- 
graph of  the  thief  in  the  act  of  rifling  the  till.  He 
placed  a camera  in  a niche  in  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
register  and  connected  it  with  the  cash-register  by 
an  electric  wire.  When  the  thief  pushed  down  the 
letter  A to  open  the  drawer,  the  electric  attachment 
made  the  fla.shlight  picture,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
permitted  a photograph  above  the  opening  in  the  wall 
where  the  camera  was  placed  to  fall  down  over  the 
opening  and  conceal  the  camera.  The  picture  was 
obtained  Sunday  morning  and  the  studio-proprietor 
and  the  police  department  have  a splendid  likeness  of 
Roy  seated  behind  the  cash  register. — Exchange. 


Fashions  and  the  Kinema 

Fashion  pirates  in  France  have  adopted  an  up-to- 
date  method  of  stealing  new  dre.ss-designs.  They  use 
the  small  pocket  kinema  cameras  that  have  become  so 
popular  in  the  French  photographic  world. 

These  miniature  instruments  are  easily  hidden  in  a 
lady’s  muff,  amongst  her  furs  or  in  the  big  bell-sleeve 
of  a cloak;  and  so  Mine.  Pirate  is  told  by  her  employer 
to  attend  fa.shion-parades  and  similar  exhibitions, 
where  she  secures  pictures  of  cloaks,  frocks  and  hats 
from  three  or  four  points  of  view. 

Since  the  cameras  used  are  entirely  automatic  in 
their  working — pre.ssure  on  a button  “does  the  trick” — 
they  can  be  operated  with  complete  immunity  from 
detection;  and  Parisian  designers  are  said  to  be  at  their 
wits’  end  to  know  how  to  combat  this  latest  method  of 
fashion-stealing. — London  Chronicle. 

Photography  to  Prove  Durability  of  Copper 

.4s  a part  of  a nation-wide  campaign  designed  to 
foster  the  use  of  more  permanent  materials  in  building, 
the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  has  announced  a contest  for  school- 
children,  and  others,  offering  ca.sh-prizes  for  the  best 
photographs  that  show  the  relative  durability  of  mate- 
rials which  go  into  the  construction  of  .\merican  homes. 
Fourteen  prizes  ranging  from  $150  to  $10  will  be 
awarded  for  photographs  of  copper-  and  brass-objects 
of  utility  or  ornamentation  which  to  qualify  must  have 
been  in  use  more  than  thirty-five  years.  Included  are 
copper-roofs,  brass  door-knockers,  old  copper  cooking- 
utensils,  brass  plumbing-pipe.  Fourteen  additional 
prizes  of  similar  amounts  are  offered  for  the  best  photo- 
graphs that  show  the  results  of  using  substitutes  for 
copper  and  brass. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

(Continued  from  Page  221) 

at  his  command — assuming  that  the  picture  presented 
is  a criterion  of  his  abilitv.  The  obvious  defects,  men- 
tioned in  detail  by  others,  suggest  the  need  of  perusal 
of  text-books  on  jiictorial  composition  and  of  good 
jihotographic  magazines,  Piioto-Er.v  Magazine  in 
])articular.  Our  friend  saw  beauty  in  “The  Birches” 
and  tried  to  [leriietuate  his  vision,  but  failed.  Mr. 
Neville  will  hardly  plead  ignorance  of  law.  He  must 
take  his  medicine 

J.  W.  Adair,  M.D. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


“That  Pleasant  Expression” 

A..  oxE  of  New  York's  foremost  photo-iiictorialists, 
who  is  blessed  with  a rare  sense  of  Inmior,  told  me  an 
interesting  story  at  his  expense,  tlie  otlier  day. 

He  was  waiting  in  a subway  station  for  the  arrival 
of  a train  whieh  was  delayed  on  account  of  an  accident. 
Standing  near  one  of  those  mirrors  eonveniently  ])laced 
over  a certain  type  of  vending-machine,  he  utilised  the 
opportunity  to  see  if  his  cravat  were  still  on  straight. 
In  doing  .so.  he  noticed  that  the  light  on  his  face  was 
exceptionally  good.  He  admired  the  modeling,  the 
tonal  gradations  and  also  the  satisfying  appearance  of 
the  original  reflected  in  the  mirror.  He  was  also 
thinking  of  that  “pleasant  expression"  so  often  lack- 
ing in  a portrait-photograph,  and  so  hard  to  obtain 
by  the  eager,  conscientious  studio-artist. 

He  practised  before  the  mirror  and  finally  found 
an  ex*pression — a quiet,  happy  smile — quite  liecoming 
to  his  style  of  beauty  and  which  he  wished  he  could 
duplicate  Ijefore  the  camera,  particularly  as  his  friend. 
Floyd  A ail,  of  the  Camera  Club,  had  offered  to  make 
a portrait  of  him.  which  in  itself  was  a distinguished 
honor.  “If  only  Vail  were  here  at  this  moment." 
he  .said  to  himself.  .Just  then  he  l>ecame  aware  that 
he  was  the  object  of  profound  an<l  sympathetic  in- 
terest. Without  moving  his  head,  he  observed  that 
.several  persons,  including  a couple  of  mi.sehievous- 
looking  young  girls,  were  watching  him  with  consider- 
able merriment.  “He's  stuck  on  himself."  he  heard 
one  of  the  girls  remark.  Then  much  giggling.  “He's 
having  the  time  of  his  life."  added  her  companion. 
Still  more  giggling.  He  felt  and  saw  the  red  color 
diffu.se  his  countenance.  With  much  presence  of  mind, 
and  without  appearing  perturl>ed.  he  deliberately 
arranged  his  cravat,  withdrew  and  reinserteil  his 
,searf-pin  .so  as  to  show  the  shank,  which  he  had 
neglected  to  do  that  morning,  pulled  down  his  waist- 
coat and  then  walked  over  to  the  news-stand,  ignoring 
intentionally  the  incoming  train,  which,  after  sto])ping 
briefly,  carried  away  the  audience  he  had  been  enter- 
taining quite  unvon.seiously  and  free  of  charge  for  a 
periori  of  ten  minutes. 

It's  now  up  to  to  make  an  appointment  with  his 
friend,  hloyd  \ ail.  and  record  that  happy  smile  whieh 
preeerled  a perifKl  of  self-inflicted  embarrassment  in 
the  New  York  subway. 


\\  hen  a Portrait  is  a Crime 

The  Editor  receives  frequently  a print,  or  a eol- 
leetion  of  prints.  accompanie<l  by  a request  for  a 
candid  anrl  helpful  criticism.  He  complies  gladly,  par- 
ticularly when  the  sender  has  enclosed  retiirn-po^tatrc, 
'^hen  it  comes  to  a portrait  of  a society-lady  which, 
having  been  made  very  hastily  by  a lr>cal  photograj)her 
and  also,  perhaps.  p<-K)rly  reprosiuced  by  a local 
newspaper,  he  hesitates  to  give  an  opinion.  He  dis- 
like~  to  be  personal.  If  the  lady,  her-elf.  sends  it  for 
private  criticism,  that  is  quite  another  matter;  and 
even  in  snrh  circiimstanr-es.  it  would  I»e  impolitic  to 
express  an  adver-e  opinion.  But  here  is  the  rej)ro- 


duced  iiortrait-photograi)h  of  a poi)ular.  charming 
and  beautiful  debutante,  inexcusably  bailly  done  from 
i)eginning  to  end.  It  has  l)cen  sent  to  the  Editor  by 
an  indignant  friend  of  the  lady.  It  is  a front-view; 
the  lips  are  widely  [>arted  showing  both  rows  of  teeth, 
due  to  a very  faint  smile;  the  black  hair  is  covered 
with  masses  of  white  light  making  it  look  shaggy  ami 
wild;  the  entire  face  is  (levoid  of  gradation  and  model- 
ing; the  backgrotmd  is  busy  with  large,  irregular, 
white  si)ot.s — in  fact,  the  somewhat  inelegant  ex- 
|)ression  “crazy  looking"  would  be  an  a]>|)ropriate 
designation  of  a perfectly  wretched  portrait  of  an 
e.xceedingly  attractive  suliject.  It  has  the  earmarks 
of  a carelessly  made  at-home  ])ortrait  emanating  from 
a well-known  portrait-factory.  No  wonder! 

He  Failed  to  Make  It  Pay 

W.vsx't  there  a small  photo-publication  that  flour- 
ished for  a while  and  during  the  late  war  passed  out 
of  existence.^  It  must  be  like  the  one  of  which  Whit- 
ing tells  the  following  story  in  the  Bouton  Herald. 

“This  happened  to  the  publisher  of  a newspaijer  in 
a small  city  during  the  difficult  war-period,  when  many 
such  news])apers  were  crowded  to  the  wall.  He  had  bor- 
rowed .$.).000  from  the  local  bank  on  his  note,  secured 
by  the  newspaper-plant.  The  banker  had  to  tighten 
up.  anil  he  wrote  his  friend  of  the  newspaper  telling 
him  to  [lay  off  the  note.  He  got  no  reply.  So  he 
asked  the  newspaper-man  to  come  and  see  him.  I he 
conversation  went  like  this: 

“Bill.  I'm  .sorry,  but  we've  got  to  tighten  up.  and 
you'll  have  to  pay  us  that  note." 

“.Jim,  do  yon  mean  that  you  will  not  renew  that 
note.^" 

“That's  just  what  I mean.  Bill." 

“Say.  .lim,  did  you  ever  own  a newspajicr?" 

“No,  Bill,  1 never  owned  a newspaj>er. 

“Well,  .lim,  you  do  now!" 

.V  Photo-Musical  Composition 

COHUESPOXDENT,  who  is  a mu.'ician  as  well  as  a 
carnerist,  suggest.s  that  one  of  the  big  camera  clulis 
include  in  its  next  musical  program^  .Mfred  ( ortol  s 
jiianoforte  arrangement  of  Vivaldi  s “(  oncerto  di 
Camera",  because  of  its  manifest  interest  to  iilmtog- 
raiihers. 

My  reply  would  be  that  our  esteemed  correspondent 
get  an  introduction  to  Miss  Lingua  Italiana  and  then 
recoiisiiler  his  suggestion  in  regard  to^  ivaldi  s concerto, 
I have  heard  it  jicrformed.  and  the  only  connection 
the  piece  might  have  with  photography  is  the  rapidly 
flying  hands  of  the  pianist,  which  would  require  a high- 
speed camera  to  make  a legible  jihotograjihic  record. 


Libel  on  Chicago 

WEEl^DKE-ssEn  girl  ton  street-car) — “Why.  her  and 
me  were  the  best  of  friemls  before  him  and  her  met. 
t)f  course,  this  is  l>etween  ,vou  and  I.  ' Bo-ton  Pajicr. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Attend  and  Support  the  Photographic 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition 

To  the  entire  photographic  industry  in  the  United 
States,  the  success  of  the  coining  Photographic  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exposition,  to  be  licld  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  April  '•il  to  28,  is  important.  Adv'anta- 

geons  always,  it  is  a manifestation  of  ability  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  The  desired  develo])- 
ment  of  any  business  is  dependent  on  co-ordination  of 
effort.  Hearty  co-operation  will  achieve  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way. 

Too  many  men  in  the  photographic  industry  are 
unacquainted  with  those  whom  they  should  know.  Not 
sufficiently  do  they  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
make  friends  in  the  trade.  Timidity  and  distrust  may 
environ  the  unknown.  Lack  of  interest  has  caused 
numerous  difficulties.  By  keeping  aloof,  people  lose 
interest.  J?y  maintaining  friendly  contact,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  can  be  helped.  Mutual  fienefits 
may  be  derived  from  a meeting  of  competitors.  Every- 
thing that  serves  to  firing  harmony,  whatever  operates 
to  promote  amity  and  good  fellowshij),  is  beneficial, 
fnterchange  of  ideas,  narrations  of  experience  and  com- 
pari.sons  of  achievements  are  always  productive  of  good. 

Neither  expositions  nor  trade-conventions  receive  the 
recognition  to  which  they  are  entitled.  What  is  accom- 
plished at  trade-expositions  does  not  always  apjiear 
immediately,  in  full,  on  the  surface.  The  materialisa- 
tion of  things  suggested  may  fie  delayed.  The  jiotential 
benefits  of  the  personal  contact  between  buyer,  seller 
and  the  consuming  public  are  often  not  ap]ireciated 
until  a later  day.  However,  the  fact  remains,  where 
attention  is  attracted,  curiosity  aroused,  interest  stimu- 
lated and  enthusiasm  created,  changes  for  the  better 
must  result.  Though  reaction  varies  under  different 
circumstances,  the  con, sequential  developments  and 
benefits  following  an  exposition  invariably  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  attenilance  as  well  as  to  the  original- 
ity, attractiveness  and  general  scope  of  the  exhiliits. 

The  coming  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition 
is  today  an  assured  success.  Much  thought  and  time, 
as  well  as  money,  has  been  expended  to  make  this 
exposition  a credit  to  the  industry,  and  one  that  will 
do  good,  not  only  for  the  moment,  but  for  many  sne- 
ceeding  months  thereafter,  ft  has  been  intelligently 
Iiromoled  by  the  management,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  exhibitors,  to  date,  has  been  all  that  could  be  ho])ed 
for.  The  exiio.sition  is  associated  with  ])lans  that  extend 
lieyoml  the  doings  of  t!»2,‘i;  and,  if  given  continued  snp- 
port  by  the  leaders  of  this  great  industry,  will  certainly 
become  an  established  institution.  Ue.sponsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  Photographic  E.xposition  is  not 
restricted  to  the  iiromoters  and  exhibitors.  So  far  as 
pertains  to  the  prestige,  the  whole  industry  is  involved. 
IN'cellenl  opporl nnil ies  will  be  inesented.  Those  who 
fail  to  avail  themsebes  of  chances  offered  generally 
are  nof  exempt  from  blame. 

For  your  own  interest,  yon,  and  every  one  of  you, 
w'ho  are  in  a ])osilion  to  iirosper  Ihrongh  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Pliolographic  Arts  and  Crafts 
Industry,  should  attend,  exhibit  and  snpiiort  the  expo- 
sition, as  a duly  to  the  indn.stry  of  which  you  are  a part. 


To  attend  and  to  induce  friends  to  go  to  see  w'hat  is 
exhibited  should  be  a duty  as  well  as  a pleasure,  so  that 
the  exposition’s  slogan  “Let’s  Make  It  Unanimous” 
will  become  a reality.  During  Photographic  Exposition 
Week,  it  should  be  a rallying  place  for  all  who  would 
be  benefited  by  boosts  given  to  the  photographic 
industry.  New  York  City  is  ahvays  a point  of  interest 
for  everybody,  so  with  the  exposition  as  an  added 
attraction,  it  should  draw'  trade  visitors  from  every 
part  of  the  country. 

If  the  coming  Photographic  Exposition  is  the  big 
success  it  promises  to  be,  the  desirability  of  holding 
trade-conventions  in  conjunction  with  the  expositions 
will  be  more  ajiparent.  Granted  a large  attendance 
this  year,  the  Exposition  is  sure  to  be  bigger  and  better 
next  year.  Then  a proposition  to  hold  a convention 
at  exposition-time  may  be  regarded  favorably.  Addi- 
tional members  are  certainly  needed  by  every  organi.sa- 
tion  in  the  photographic  industry.  To  obtain  numerical 
strength,  to  gain  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
thousands  who  are  not  enrolled  members  of  any  photo- 
graphic a.s.sociation,  proper  steps  should  be  taken.  The 
average  man  has  an  inclination  to  follow  the  crowd. 
Humanity  en  maxsc  is  inftucnfiat.  If  the  attractions 
offered  by  the  Photographic  Exposition  are  utilised  to 
obtain  recruits  for  photographic  trade-organisations, 
so  much  the  better.  An  influx  of  new  members  would 
enable  all  a.ssociations  to  increase  their  usefulness. 

As.sociated  with  desirable  iinblicity,  u-seful  in  mould- 
ing public  opinion,  the  photographic  exposition  will 
concentrate  the  minds  of  the  public  on  this  industry  at 
just  the  psychological  time,  in  the  spring,  when  one’s 
thoughts  turn  to  the  ojien  country,  where  a vacation 
without  a camera  is  not  complete.  This  exposition  will 
also  certainly  act  as  a stimulant  to  every  other  branch 
of  the  photograjihic  and  allied  industries.  What  a 
succe.ssful  Photograiihic  Ex])osition  means  to  the  entire 
photographic  industry,  time  will  reveal.  Results  will 
tell,  the  country  will  be  shown.  Except  by  those  who 
fail  to  seize  favorable  o])i)ortnnities,  the  exposition 
will  not  be  ignored.  The  event  is  too  important  to  be 
overlooked.  Incidentally,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
has  this  to  .say  about  expositions: 

“National  and  international  exhibitions  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
industrial  record  of  the  world,  and  have  taken  their 
])lace  as  iicrmanent  instruments  of  civili.sation,  for  by 
their  means  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  been  ad- 
vanced and  extendeil  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.” 


Attention,  Camerists  of  Winnipeg! 

Fhom  recent  corres])ondence  we  learn  that  a number 
of  camerists  in  Winnipeg  are  eager  to  have  a good 
camera  club.  In  fact,  steps  have  fieen  taken  to  get  in 
touch  with  those  who  might  be  interested  to  join  and 
to  sup])ort  a first-cla.ss  photographic  organisation. 
We  are  glad  to  give  ])ul)licity  to  the  matter  and  to 
urge  all  those  who  might  be  interested  t,o  write  without 
delay  to  Mr.  Arthur  Joy,  manager  of  Strains,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Uanada,  who  will  be  jileased  to 
answer  all  inquiries  until  an  organi.sation  is  formed. 
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Second  Annual  San  Francisco-Oakland  Inter- 
national Salon  of  Photography 

The  Photographic  Section  of  tlie  Oakland  Art 
Association  held  its  First  Salon  in  the  Fall  of  19‘21, 
and  the  Pictorial  Photographic  Society  of  San  Francisco 
its  First  International  Salon  in  the  Spring  of  1922. 
Due  to  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  a large 
number  of  pictorialists.  both  in  this  and  other  countries, 
these  exhibitions  were  eminently  successful.  Realising 
the  proximity  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  on 
opposite  sides  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  anil  the  large 
number  of  salons  that  make  requests  for  support,  the 
members  of  the  societies  feel  that  the  best  interests  of 
pictorial  workers  and  the  public  will  be  served  by  the 
holding  of  one  exhibition  in  the  bay-district,  which  will 
be  shown  in  both  cities.  To  this  end  a .Joint  Committee 
has  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  Second  Annual  San 
Francisco-Oakland  International  Salon  of  Photography. 

The  salon  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  from  August 
.SI  to  Octol>er  7 inclusive,  and  in  Oakland  from  October 
14  to  November  11  inclusive.  192.S.  August  10  will  be 
the  last  day  for  receiving  entries.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
committee  to  set  a high  standard  for  acceptance  of 
prints,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  salon  broadly 
representative.  It  will  follow  that  there  will  be  no 
preference  or  prejudice  as  to  process  or  school  of  ex- 
pression. In  San  Francisco  the  salon  will  be  held  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  (Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  of  the  191.5  Exposition),  in  Oakland  at  the 
Art  Galleries  of  the  Oakland  Art  ,\ssociation  in  the 
.\uditorium.  Both  locations  are  the  centers  of  art- 
interest  in  the  respective  cities  and  provide  ideal  con- 
ditions and  facilities  for  a dignified  presentation.  Both 
previous  .salons  were  particularly  well  attended,  even 
without  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  both  were 
new,  the  attendance  in  San  Francisco  being  nearly 
18.000.  This  announcement  is  made  so  that  the  new 
date  may  be  included  in  the  plans  of  exhibitors  for  192.8. 
Entry-forms  with  full  particulars  will  be  available  at  a 
later  date.  Conditions  of  entry  will  be  substantially 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  salons.  Prints  will  be  shown 
under  glass  against  a neutral  tint  background  in  frames. 
Due  to  this  method  of  pre.sentation  last  year,  it  was 
found  that  those  prints  on  mounts  that  extended  not 
more  than  an  inch  beyond  the  print  facilitated  arrange- 
ment in  hanging,  and  made  a far  better  appearance 
than  those  having  a larger  area  of  mount,  .\ccordingly, 
submission  of  prints  so  mounted — upon  a light-toned 
mount  extending  not  more  than  one  inch  beyond  print- 
edge — is  suggested.  Prints  so  submitted  will  be  judged 
against  an  appropriate  background.  Any  suggestions 
or  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  corre- 
sponding-secretary, Mr.  H.  A.  Hussey,  64  Pine  St., 
San  P'rancisco.  California. 

Pathological  Pictures  at  Photographic 
Exposition 

The  pathological  curator  and  photographer  of  a 
prominent  hospital,  the  Philadelphia  tieneral  Hospital, 
plans  to  show  to  the  public  examples  of  medical  and 
scientific  photography  at  the  Internationa!  I’hoto- 
eraphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition,  it  is  announced 
today  by  Harry  Cochrane.  He  states  that  Howard 
N.  Gosner.  the  pathological  curator  and  photographer 
of  this  hospital,  plans  to  display  color-photomicrog- 
raphy, in  lantern-slides  and  prints,  and  stereophoto- 
graphs  of  anatomical  and  pathological  subjects. 

-Vccording  to  Mr.  Cochrane,  this  exhibit  will  show 
to  the  public  the  great  importance  that  this  field  of 


pathology  has  played  in  modern  medicine  and  science. 
Prominent  camera  clubs  have  planned  to  exhibit  mate- 
rial at  the  exposition.  The  Southern  California  Camera 
Club  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Elysian  Camera  Club  of 
Hoboken,  are  among  those  who  are  expected  to  exhibit 
at  the  exposition. 


P.  A.  of  A.  Convention  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Gen'er.xl  approval  of  photogra])hers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  followeil  the  action  of  the 
executive  board  and  officers  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Bureau  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America 
in  selecting  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  convention-city 
for  192.‘5  with  convention-dales  from  .July  16  to  21 
inclusive  and  headquarters  to  lie  at  the  Washington 
Hotel.  At  the  board  meeting  in  Washington  on  k’el*- 
ruary  .5,  many  manufacturers  and  dealers  were  rejire- 
.sented;  and  most  of  the  Amalgamated  Associations 
in  the  eastern  territory  had  delegates  in  attendance. 

The  Convention-Hall  in  Wa.shington,  D.C.,  was 
approved  as  the  meeting-place  for  the  41st  Annual 
Convention  of  the  association  to  lie  held  on  the  dates 
mentioned.  A tentative  program  was  agreed  upon; 
entertainment-features  were  discu.ssed;  and,  although 
the  details  have  not  been  worked  out  yet.  a splendid 
educational  i)rogram  of  great  value  will  be  featured, 
with  sight-seeing  tours  to  interesting  iwints  in  and 
around  Washington.  Representatives  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Kiwannis,  Rotorarians,  automobile 
clulis  and  civic  bodies  in  general  have  volunteered  their 
support  to  make  this  convention  one  of  the  best  that 
Washington.  D.C..  has  arranged  for  in  many  years. 

The  local  photographers  are  eager  to  make  this 
gathering  a succe.ss  and  have  iiromised  their  a.ssistance 
and  co-operation  to  the  fullest  extent.  Everything 
points  to  a large  and  enthusiastic  international  meeting. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  photograidiers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  make  every  effort  to  plan  their  vacations 
with  the  convention  in  mind;  and  the  board  feels  that, 
with  the  same  support  as  given  in  the  past,  the  192.8 
convention  will  eclipse  all  former  gatherings  held  bv 
the  P.  A.  of  A. 

A.  .1.  Cook,  Secretary. 

Floyd  Vail.  F.R.P..S.,  to  be  Director 

Pictorial  Section  of  New  A’ork  Exposition 

The  International  Photographic  Arts  and  Grafts 
Exposition  to  tie  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace. 
New  York  City,  April  21  to  28.  inclusive.  192.8.  will 
have  for  the  managing-director  of  the  Pictorial  Section. 
Mr,  Floyd  Vail.  F.R.P.S..  the  well-k  nown  jiietorialist. 
exhibitor  and  chairman  of  the  Print-Committee  of 
the  Camera  Club  of  New  A’ork.  He  is  enlisting  the 
support  of  other  prominent  amateur  and  iirofessional 
photograjihers.  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  juilging 
and  managing  the  Pictorial  Section  of  the  F-xjiosi- 
tion.  .Among  these  are  Niikolas  Muray.  the  eminent 
Greenwich  Village  portraitist  and  illustrator;  Dr.  'f. 
AA . Kilmer,  a member  of  the  Camera  Club  of  New 
A'ork  and  a snccessful  exponent  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy in  this  country  and  abroad;  Mr.  AA'm.  .A.  .Alcock, 
also  well-known  pictorialist  and  contributing  member 
of  the  Pitt.'burgh  and  I/Os  Angele^  Salon^-;  and  Air. 
.John  E.  Garabrant.  vice-pre-ident  of  the  Professional 
Photographer-'  Society  of  New  A'ork  and  chairman 
of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Photognajiher-'  .As- 
sociation of  America,  has  offered  to  assist  in  es  cry  way 
possible  and  his  advice,  suggestions  and  eo-operation 
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will  be  of  inestimable  value.  Mr.  Frank  V.  Chambers, 
editor  of  three  photographic  magazines,  and  active 
in  photographic  affairs  for  many  years,  will  serve  with 
these  gentlemen  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience. 

Other  men  of  prominence  who  are  connected  with 
the  professional  and  amateur  interests  of  the  photo- 
graphic industry — names  will  be  announced  later — 
are  to  be  invited  to  co-operate. 

Carl  Paul  Goerz 

C.\RL  P.vuL  (toERZ,  fo\mder  and,  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  head  of  the  Optische  Anstalt  C.  P.  Goerz 
A.  G.,  of  Berlin,  died  on  January  14,  19'2,3.  Thus  the 
(ferman  optical  indu.stry  lo.st  one  of  its  most  imposing 
per,sonalities.  Mr.  Goerz  began  his  business  in  1880, 
in  a single  room.  From  this  small  beginning,  the 
Goerz  factories  have  grown  to  enormous  size,  and  now 
cover  several  acres  in  Berlin-Friedenau  and  Berlin- 
Zehlendorf,  with  branch  factories  in  Cassel,  Leipzig, 
and  several  other  places.  At  the  pre.sent  time,  there 
are  over  three  thoirsand  emi)loyees  in  these  factories 
which  make  virtually  everything  required  in  the  photo- 
graphic and  scientific  field. 

'I'he  princii)al  products  are:  photograi)hic  cameras 
and  lenses  and  the  optical  glass  from  which  such 
lenses  are  made;  motion-picture  film  and  other  roll 
and  pack-films;  dryplates;  i)rism  binoculars  and  tele- 
scopes; scientific  imstruments;  motion-picture  cameras, 
projectors  and  mirror-lam]js;  automobile-lam]>s  from 
the  small  motor-cycle  him])  to  the  large.st  .search- 
lights for  ships,  harbors  and  lighthouses. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz,  who  was  sixty-nine  years  old,  re- 
mained to  the  last  the  active  head  of  these  huge  enter- 
])rises.  He  was  highly  resi)ectcd  by  all  who  became 
associated  with  him  or  came  into  Imsiness-contact  with 
him.  He  leaves  a widow  and  three  children.  Two 
.sons  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  business. 


Are  You  Qualified  for  This  Position? 

Congress  has  j)rovided  for  an  increase  of  forty-five 
in  the  examining-corps  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  A number  of  ])ositions  will  be  available 
July  1,  lilif.S,  and  a few  are  o])en  at  the  ])resent  time. 
'Pile  ai)i)ointnients  are  made  through  a civil  .service 
examination,  the  title  of  which  is,  “Assistant  Ex- 
aminer, I’atenf  Office.”  A college  graduate  who  lias 
mastered  jiliysics,  chemistry  and  mathematics  should 
have  no  difliculty  to  pa.ss  the  requirements.  The 
imtrance-salary  is  $1,740  ])cr  year  and  iiromotion  is 
fairly  ra]iid.  There  are  a])pointments  for  jilioto- 
grajihic  and  o]itical  work,  .\nnouncements  that  give 
the  date  of  the  next  examination  and  a])plication- 
forms  may  be  ol>tained  from  tlie  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 


Commendable  Publicity 

A LETTER  from  Mr.  Harry  Hall,  vice-president  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Manhatla'n  Conqiany  of  New  York, 
contains  ninch  truth  and  likewise  [iresents  an  excellent 
suggestion  which  might  well  be  followed  l>y  other  large 
business  enterjirises.  Mr.  Hall  writes,  "Keen  observers 
of  our  national  life  have  commented  time  anil  time 
again  on  the  intense  |)ride  of  the  average  American 
in  his  own  State  and  his  own  city.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  we  carry  it  to  the  jaiint  of  .section- 


alism that  hinders  the  development  of  the  country 
as  a whole.  Certainly,  many  of  us  are  so  Interested 
in  the  place  w'here  we  live  and  work  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  there  is  anything  at  all  be- 
yond its  limits.  It  has  been  said — and  perhaps  with 
good  reason — that  this  is  more  true  of  New  Yorkers 
than  of  men  in  any  other  city.  At  any  rate,  the  Bank 
of  the  Manhattan  Company  believes  that  the  more 
New  A'ork  knows  and  appreciates  what  is  going  on 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  of  us.”  Enclosed  with  Mr.  Hall’s  letter  was  a proof 
of  an  advertisement  which  is  one  of  a descriptive  series 
to  be  run  in  New  York  City  newspapers  and  whieh 
will  tell  about  the  wealth,  re.sources  and  manufac- 
tures of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Right  in  line  with  this  idea  is  the  series  of  illus- 
trated articles,  ])repared  by  various  camera  clubs, 
which  have  appeared  and  will  appear  in  Photo-Era 
Mag.xzine.  To  date,  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  IT.  Camera 
Club  and  the  Toronto  Camera  Club  have  contributed 
articles  on  their  respective  cities.  In  the  near  future 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club  and  California 
('amera  Club  of  San  Eranci.sco  will  present  a literary 
and  pictorial  view  of  their  home-cities.  The  more  we 
know  about  each  other,  and  about  the  place  where 
others  live  and  work,  the  better  able  we  shall  be  to 
make  our  town,  city,  state  and  nation  serve  mankind. 


Will  Rounds — Autoebrome  Expert 

Many  of  our  readers  know  of  Mr.  Will  Rounds 
and  his  work.  However,  as  we  are  constantly  adding 
subscribers  to  our  subscrij)tion-list,  we  believe  that  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Rounds  is  timely;  for  the  summer- 
season  with  its  beauty  and  color  will  soon  be  here. 
Briefly,  there  are  few  photographers  who  have  made 
a more  exhaustive  study  of  the  famous  Lumiere 
-Vutochrome  ])late  and  its  mani])ulation  under  all  pos- 
sible conditions.  Mr.  Rounds  has  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  his  mastery  of  the  Autochrome.  In  fact,  he 
has  been  asked  .so  often  to  ex])lain  his  methods  to  other 
camera-workers  that  he  has  arranged  a course  of  in- 
struction wliich  is  ])ractical,  coni])rehensive  and  moder- 
ate in  price.  We  urge  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
eager  to  make  good  Autochromes  to  write  to  Mr. 
Will  Rounds,  Eirst  Street,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for 

his  latest  descrijitive  folder. 


Do  Not  Neglect  to  Read  Catalogs 

Dear  (Mr.  Beardsley: 

If  a few  words  of  a])preciation  will  not  be  amiss, 
I should  like  to  make  a few  comments  on  your  article 
entitleil.  “Reading  Up  on  Photograjjhy”  in  the  February 
issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine.  For  the  past  six  or 
seven  years  I have  been  “reading  up  on  ])hotography” 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  beginner  of  whom  you 
wrote.  I have  founil  it  most  ])rofitable.  I fully  agree 
with  you  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  catalogs  and 
|)am])hlets  ])rinted  by  various  manufacturers.  I should 
like  to  add  that  the  Service  l)e])artment  maintained 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com])any  is  of  great  help,  if 
used.  But  1 have  found  that  a great  many  amateurs 
are  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a de])artment. 
If  the  beginner  will  make  use  of  the  aids  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  and  which  require  no  expenditure 
of  money,  he  can  achieve  much  even  though  ixissessing 
an  instrument  of  limited  cajiabilities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chicago,  III.  Elsie  C.  Bullard. 
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Meet  Us  At  The  Photographic  Exposition 

We  extend  a cordial  invitation  to  all  our  subscriliers, 
readers,  dealers  and  advertisers  to  call  at  our  booth, 
number  .5.5.  during  the  coming  Photographic  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exposition.  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City.  .Vpril  ‘21  to  inclusive.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  meet  our  correspondents  and  friends,  and 
to  render  them  any  service  within  our  power.  We 
appreciate  and  value  the  support  and  patronage  that 
we  have  received.  Please  give  us  an  o])portunity  to 
thank  you  personally. 

A.  II.  Beardsley.  Publisher. 

Tenth  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Pictorial 
Photography 

Uncsual  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  Tenth 
Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Pictorial  Photography 
which  opened  its  <loors  to  the  public  on  March  3. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  prints  were  accepted  by 
the  jury  of  selection  which  consisted  of  Dr.  A.  I). 
Chaffee.  New  York  City;  Francis  O.  Libby,  Portland, 
Maine:  and  Holmes  I.  IMettee.  Baltimore.  ^Maryland. 
The  collection  this  year  contained  a larger  number  of 
foreign  pictures  that  heretofore.  England,  Scotland. 
France.  Australia  and  Italy  were  well  represented. 
California  entered  eighty-two  prints  from  twenty-seven 
contributors:  and  New  York  State  fifty-nine  prints 
from  twenty-four  contributors.  The  other  states  were 
scattered.  The  general  representation  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  showed  that  there  has  been  a greater 
interest  in  pictorial  photography  than  in  the  past. 

The  iMay  issue  of  Photo-Era  M.vgazixe.  unless 
unforeseen  conditions  arise,  will  contain  an  illustrated 
review  of  the  Tenth  Pittsburgh  Salon  prepared  by  a 
well-known  photographic  atithority. 


We  Extend  Our  .Sympathy 

Our  cotemporary.  The  Gtiiilr  In  Xaftirc.  edited  bv 
I)r.  Edward  b'.  Bigelow,  suffered  a serious  loss  on 
February  -2.5.  The  printing-plant  of  U.  II.  Cunning- 
ham. Stamford.  Conn.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  March  issue  of  The  Gin'tle  to  Xnfure  was  f)ii  the 
press  at  the  time.  The  entire  stock  of  paper,  cover- 
design  plates  for  twelve  months  and  other  printing- 
material  was  a total  los*.  There  was  no  insurance. 
The  only  capital  is  the  merits  of  the  cause  of  nature- 
study  as  advocated  by  the  Aga>'iz  A."Ociatif)n  through 
this  helpful  magazine  and  the  faithfulne>>  of  friends. 
We  hope  that  those  of  our  reader-  who  know  of  the 
splendid  work  that  i-  being  <lone  by  Dr.  Bigelow  to 
encourage  nature--tudy  and  nature-h)ve.  will  help  a 
goofi  cause  by  sending  a contribution,  large  or  small, 
to  The  .\ga--iz  ,\"Ociation.  Inc..  .\rc.VdiA.  Sound 
Beach.  < onnectieut. 


March  Meeting  of  P.  P.  of  .\. 

The  Pictorial  I’hotogra7)hers  of  .\merica  held  their 
regular  March  meeting  at  their  permanent  home  at 
the  .\rt  C enter.  .5f>  East  .5fith  Street.  New  York  f ity. 
The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Edward 
Steichen  of  Photo-Secc'-ion  fame.  In  his  talk  Mr. 
Steichen  said  he  did  not  think  that  pictorial  photog- 
raphy has  progressed  much  since  the  I’hoto-Sece-'ion 
days.  Although  he  had  been  guilty  of  floing  soft- 
focus  work,  he  had  concluded  that  work  being  dr>ne 


with  .soft-focus  lenses  is  not  pictorial  or  artistic.  He 
conceded  that  a very  few  workers  were  turning  out 
pictorial  work  with  them.  He  saifl  the  work  he  is 
doing  now  he  could  not  get  sharj)  enough.  He  also 
said  that  his  eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  pictorial 
possibilities  of  sharp  lens-work  while  in  charge  of 
aeria  Iphotography  in  the  army.  His  talk  was  most 
interesting;  but  left  his  hearers  i>uzzled,  most  of  whom 
have  been  striving  for  pictorial  finality  in  their  work, 
by  using  entirely  different  methods  than  he  advised. 
Whether  or  not  his  amlience  agreed  with  him  in  his 
talk  it  will  l)e  the  means  of  a good  many  of  them  asking 
themselves  if  they  have  the  right  umlerstaiuling  of 
pictorial  photography. 

Preceding  Mr.  Steichen,  Mr.  Forman  B.  Hanna, 
of  Arizona,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clarence  White, 
chairman  of  the  evening.  IMr.  ILnina  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  photographic  conditions  in  his  state,  and 
his  method  of  working. 

The  judges  for  the  coming  International  Salon 
have  been  selecteil  and  include  Mr.  Alfred  Steiglitz. 
ISIr.  Clarence  White.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kas.sebier,  Dr. 
.Vma.sa  D.  Chaffee,  and  Mr.  .lohn  Paul  Edwards. 
.VII  indications  point  to  a very  large  entry-list.  The 
monthly  print-exhibit,  of  which  Mrs.  Antoinette  B. 
Hervey  is  chairman,  is  becoming  more  anil  more 
popular,  judging  from  the  number  of  entries  and  the 
quality  of  work  submitted. 

The  monthly  loan-exhibits  are  creating  finite  a sensa- 
tion, as  well  they  might.  Dr.  Chaffee,  the  President 
of  the  P.  P.  A.,  has  a collection  of  his  womlerful  bromoils 
on  the  walls  this  month.  .Vnyone  interested  in  photog- 
raphy shouh!  not  lose  the  o])portunity  to  see  these 
remarkable  pictures,  it  they  are  conveniently  situateil 
to  visit  the  .Vrt  Center. 


R.  E.  Hansonhs  Annual  .Show 

.\x  exhibition  rejiresenting  the  present  work  of 
Raynifind  E.  Hanson,  pictorialist,  was  held  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Society  of  .Vrts  and  Crafts,  Boston, 
I .S..V..  from  March  1 to  1.5.  l!)-23.  Of  the  forty- 
eight  prints  fenlargements)  shown,  twenty-six  were 
bromoils.  .Vs  a prominent  local  critic  aptly  cxpre.ssed 
it.  “Mr.  Hanson  has  the  faculty  of  selecting  from 
Nature's  complicated  mazes,  interesting  and  decora- 
tive bits  which  exist  as  complete  [lieture-units  with- 
out the  complications  of  unncces.sary  detail."  Here- 
tofore. Mr.  Hanson  has  excellefl  in  the  beauty  of 
his  pictorial  motives  and  the  uniform  excellence 
of  his  techniriue,  without  manifesting  any  marked 
personal  traits.  Now.  he  has  selected  the  bromoil 
process  as  a means  to  express  his  artistic  individuality. 
U'ing  it  in  a manner  that  is  intelligentl v conservative 
and  delightful.  He  is  a -tickler  for  Values.  They 
distinguish  his  bromoil-.  It  mu.-t  be  a source  of  great 
sati'faction  to  Mr.  Hanson  to  have  at  his  command 
and  under  hi-  immediate  control,  a method  which 
enables  him  to  produce  from  a negative  any  de-ired 
number  of  pleasing  jirints.  jiotwo  of  which  are  cxactly 
alike.  Of  bromides  there  can  be  perfect  re])liea-:  in 
bronmil.  none.  Mr.  Hanson  i-  to  be  commended  for 
re-i-ting  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  manipidative  bromoil  proce--.  t nforl  imately. 
there  are  pictoriali-t-  who  seem  to  delight  in  era--, 
uncouth  method-  when  working  in  bromoil.  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  manife-ting  a \ irile  and  masterful 
indi\idnality.  The.v  are  onl>-  deceiving  them-ebe- 
and  the  sophisticated  beholder-,  be-ide-  degrading  .'i 
beautiful  inedinm  of  arti-licand  individual  expression. 

W.  V.  F. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Pkactical  Printing-Pkoceshes.  Practical  Photog- 
raphy  No.  10,  edited  by  Frank  R.  Fraprie,  S.M., 
F.R.P.S.  Eighteenth  thousand,  revised  and  en- 
larged. 56  pages  text.  Price,  paper-cover,  .50 
cents;  cloth,  $1.00.  Boston:  American  Photographic 
Publishing  Company. 

For  the  amateur  or  the  professional  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a brief  statement  of  principles  and  the  working- 
formulae  of  present-day  printing-proces.ses,  this  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  “Practical  Printing-Proces.ses” 
will  be  found  of  value.  The  book  is  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive,  but  rather  to  point  the  way  .so  that  the 
worker,  who  so  desires,  may  know  the  right  direction 
in  which  to  proceed.  The  little  volume  is  well  printed, 
carefully  edited  and  well  worth  the  moderate  price 
charged. 

The  Science  ano  Practice  of  Photographic 
Printing,  by  Lloyd  I.  Snodgrass,  B.S.  297  pages 
text;  53  halftone  and  diagram  illustrations.  Appendix 
(Laboratory  Manual),  Tables,  Bibliography  and 
Index.  Price,  cloth,  $3.00  postpaid.  Effingham, 
Illinois:  Lloyd  I.  Snodgrass. 

Although  there  are  a number  of  excellent  photo- 
grajihic  text-books  which  cover  the  subject  of  develop- 
ing, printing  and  enlarging,  we  have  not  .seen  one  in 
which  the  author  presents  the  subject  of  photographic 
printing  as  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  done.  He  claims  no 
orginality  for  the  material,  but  he  does  believe  that  his 
method  of  presenting  the  subject  is  different;  and,  for 
that  rea.son,  he  hopes  that  it  will  prove  of  interest  and 
value.  Mr.  Snodgrass  draws  freely  upon  the  standard 
photographic  books,  magazines  and  writers  for  fact 
and  theory,  supplemented  by  his  own  investigations. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  original  manu- 
script was  carefully  read  and  criticised  by  Dr.  Alfred 
B.  Hitchins,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  An-sco  Comjiany’s 
Research  Laboratory.  Moreover,  it  should  be  added 
that  Mr.  Snodgrass  is  a graduate  of  Cornell  Lhiiversity 
with  the  Bachelor  of  Science  ilegree,  teacher  of  science 
in  high  schools,  in.structor  of  ])rinting  and  finisliing 
at  the  Illinois  College  of  Photograi)hy,  memlier  of 
Teehnical  Photographic  and  Microsco])ic  Society  and 
member  of  Photograi)hers’  Association  of  America. 
Thus  it  may  be  .seen  that  the  book  has  been  i)repare<l 
and  criticised  by  those  who  understand  the  practical  re- 
quirements of  amateur  and  professional  photograi)hers. 

The  volume  begins  with  an  introduction  which  calls 
attention  to  the  imj)ortance  of  j)rinting,  the  need  of 
more  knowledge  concerning  it,  .sources  of  information 
and  the  field  of  experimentation.  Then  there  follow 
chapters  on  Workrooms,  Equipment  and  Sujijdies, 
Elementary  Chemistry,  Prejiaration  of  Solutions, 
Printing-Papers,  Choice  of  I’rinI iiig-Papers,  Preparation 
and  Exposure,  Vignetting,  (aunbination  Printing, 
Develojnnent,  Fixation,  Washing  and  Drying,  Toning, 
Defects  in  Prints,  Finishing,  Projection-Printing, 


Commercial  Printing,  Printing  on  Glass,  Printing-Out 
Processes,  Printing  in  Colors,  Appendix  with  Labora- 
tory Manual  of  Experiments,  helpful  tables  and  bib- 
liography. The  book  is  written  in  non-technical  lan- 
guage and  in  an  easy  style  that  holds  the  interest.  We 
believe  that  “The  Science  and  Practice  of  Photo- 
graphic Printing”  will  proveto  be  a helpful  guide  to  the 
earnest  worker  who  is  eager  to  know  of  the  principles 
involved.  The  advanced  amateur  and  the  professional 
photographer  will  find  this  book  well  worth  careful 
study. 


Wouldn’t  Be  Turned  Down 

A traveling  salesman  walked  into  a busy  shop. 
He  inquired  for  the  purchasing  agent  and  handed  him 
his  card.  The  card  was  h:inded  back,  with  a hurried 
remark  by  the  buyer  that  he  didn’t  want  anything 
in  that  line.  The  salesman  made  another  effort  to 
obtain  a hearing.  The  buyer  resented  the  salesman’s 
persistence,  and  said,  sharply,  “I  told  you  I didn’t 
want  anything,  and  I hav^en’t  time  to  waste  with  you,” 
and  so  speaking  he  turned  and  walked  away. 

The  salesman  was  not  the  kind  who  was  frightened 
by  curt  manners.  Overtaking  the  buyer,  he  said, 
“I  haven’t  much  to  show,  and  I can  bring  it  right  here.” 
The  buyer  gav^e  a grudging  consent,  and  shortly  after 
the  salesman  was  showing  his  line. 

He  had  a new  feature  which  was  a welcome  innova- 
tion to  the  buyer,  and  after  placing  an  order  the  buyer 
said,  “I’ve  been  hoping  for  such  a thing  for  a long 
time.  I wish  you  had  come  along  sooner.” 

The  salesman  still  remembered  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  buyer  had  granted  him  an  interview.  He 
said:  “You  wish  I had  eonie  sooner,  and  yet  you 
almost  threw  me  out.  I suppose  you  treat  all  sales- 
men the  same  way,  especially  if  they  are  strangers  to 
you,  as  I was.  A’ou  are  glad  you  did  not  miss  me, 
but  it’s  no  credit  to  you  that  you  didn’t.  How  many 
other  salesmen  have  you  turned  down  without  giving 
them  a hearing  or  a showing,  and  how  many  other 
good  things  have  you  mi.s.sed  in  that  way.^ 

“Don’t  you  know  that  when  a man  has  gone  to  the 
exqiense  of  coming  to  your  city  that  his  time  is  worth 
about  as  much  as  yours,  ami  that  he  mu.st  have  some- 
thing fairly  good,  or  he  wouldn’t  come.?  As  long  as 
you  are  the  buyer,  isn't  it  your  duty  to  look  at  every- 
thing, being  always  on  the  lookout  to  learn  of  new 
lines  and  better  values.?  Is  it  fair  to  the  salesman, 
or  to  your.self,  not  to  look,  e.specially  when  the  sales- 
man says,  as  I did,  that  he  has  something  new  to  show 
you.?” 

To  this  plain  talk  the  buyer  yielded.  He  eonfessed 
that  he  had  been  making  a mi.stake,  and  said  he  would 
give  more  time  to  looking  at  .samples  thereafter.  He 
will  be  making  a good  move  if  he  carries  out  his 
resolve . — Chun -Fa rco  Beacon . 

In  a Fog 

If  the  photographic  sale.sman’s  job  is  a trifle  trying 
at  times,  it  still  has  its  little  bits  of  humor.  Some  time 
ago  one  of  the  fraternity  was  a])i>roached  by  a client 
with  a (|uery  about  a film  which  he  had  brought  back 
after  having  it  developed.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
was  the  matter,  as  it  was  solid  black  from  end  to  end. 

The  .salesman  examined  it,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  defect  was  mo.st  prolmbly  cau.sed  by  fog,  but 
he  was  rather  startled  when  the  client  rajjpeil  out, 

“Fog  be  . The  sun  was  shining  for  every  one  I 

took.” — .1.  R.  II.,  in  The  Fhotographic  Dealer. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

C.\RINE  ,\ND  WILL  C.\DBY 

In  a recent  letter  we  mentioned  an  important  photo- 
graphic competition  that  was  being  organised  hy 
Kodak,  Ltd.,  and  the  hotcl-keepers  of  the  (irisons 
Canton  in  Switzerland.  The  first  prizes,  of  which 
there  were  a good  mimher,  consisted  of  a week's  ac- 
commodation. and  the  .second  prizes  of  fonr  days,  at 
the  hotel  wherever  the  prize  winner  was  staying.  The 
rules  were  quite  elastic,  and  virtually  made  it  po.ssihle 
for  every  visitor  who  u.sed  a Kodak  to  compete.  We 
came  to  Switzerland  specially  to  judge  this  interesting 
noveltv  in  competitions.  The  closing-dav  was  .Januarv 
31.  1953. 

St.  Moritz.  Samaden.  Celerina.  I’ontresina.  Maloja. 
Klosters,  Davos  and  Lenzerheide,  all  of  which  are 
well-known  winter-sport  centers,  each  offered  at  least 
one  first  prize  and  one  second  prize.  St.  Moritz  had 
three.  Competition  from  each  center  was  confined  to 
that  center  only,  so  that  visitors  knew  fairly  well  who 
were  their  opponents. 

The  response  was  satisfactory,  considering  that  this 
winter-season  has  had  fewer  sunny  days  than  is  usual, 
and  that  people  took  some  time — especially  when 
engros.sed  in  the  gay  and  busy  life  of  winter-sports — 
to  realise  that  there  were  prizes  worth  winning.  Besides, 
when  the  fine  weather  arrived  at  last,  all  visitors  were 
keen  to  be  off  on  .ski-expeditions  which,  from  experience, 
we  know  give  little  opportunity  for  serious  photog- 
raphy. The  skaters.  perha]>s,  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities. for  there  are  always  intervals,  even  during  the 
most  intense  skating-practice.  The  prizes  were  to  be 
awarded,  not  so  much  for  technical  excellence,  but  to 
tho.se  prints  that  demonstrated  best  the  happy  char- 
acteristics of  a Swiss  winter-sports  holiday.  It  was 
stipulated  that  at  least  fonr  photograi)hs  should  be 
entered  by  each  competitor. 

Virtually  all  sizes  of  Kodaks  were  represented,  and 
it  was  satisfactory  that  one  first  prize  was  won  by  the 
tiny  vest-pocket  folding  variety,  the  owner  of  which 
.sent  seventeen  prints,  which  collectively  formed  a 
graphic  commentary  on  every  phase  of  the  life  out  here 
in  winter.  Not  only  did  they  rlo  thi>,  but  they  gave  a 
happy  rendering  of  the  scenes,  and  the  j)hotographer 
was  either  extraordinarily  lucky  in  .-eizing  the  right 
moment  to  photograph  his  model',  or  the  latter  were 
very  good  actors.  There  were  many  representations 
of  skiing-parties  in  every  imaginable  'tage  of  profi- 
ciency, and  with  some  very  effective  background'; 
merry  picnic-luncheons  high  in  the  mountains;  'ki- 
jbring  with  frisky  horses;  tailing;  toboggan  and  bob- 
sleigh races.  The  rinks,  too,  came  in  for  a lot  of  atten- 
tion. and  'ome  good  and  graceful  skating-figures  were 
shown.  F-ven  the  indoor-games  were  not  forgotten, 
which  was  evidence  of  photographic  in<histry  during 
bad  weather;  and  there  were  a few  flashlight-photo- 
graphs. One  contributor  sent  an  interior  a portrait 
of  a contented-looking  young  man  in  bed  > and  con- 
ceived the  clever  irlea  of  calling  it  “The  End  of  a I’erfect 
Telemark  Turn".  Tynical  as  the  underlying  thought 
was.  it  contained  a grain  of  truth,  for  the  continual 
practising  of  that  troublesome  turn  lead'  to  far  more 
accidents  than  occur  on  trips. 

“Taken  From  Life  ',  the  bc>ok  of  types,  publi-hed  late 
last  autumn  by  Mr.  E.  f).  Hoppe,  has  been  coming  in  for 


.some  ailverse  criticism  in  the  press.  Mr.  .J.  1).  Beres- 
ford,  to  use  a slang  ex])ression  of  the  newsiiaper-world, 
“wrote  around”  these  seven  types,  eluci<lating  and 
amplifying  the  stories  the  pictures  tell;  and  it  is  with 
Mr.  Beresford's  work  that  the  critics  fiml  fault,  chiefly 
because  of  his  renunciation  of  romantic  methods.  But 
when  we  recall  the  appeal  and  lasting  impression  made 
by  the  restraineil  recital  of  so  weird  a conception  as 
that  unfolded  in  his  “Prisoners  of  Ilarlling”  (Mr. 
Beresford's  latest  book)  we  feci  grateful  that  he  ignores 
the  critics,  and  continues  in  his  own  way.  The  col- 
laboration of  writer  and  photographer  is  no  new  dejiar- 
ture,  although,  so  far,  it  has  attracted  little  attention: 
but  as  the  photographer  obtaiiis  more  and  more  control 
of  his  medium,  it  is  sure  to  be  extended  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Beresford  has  lately  been  our  fellow-gncst  at 
Klosters,  which  somehow,  this  season,  has  attracted 
many  literary  lights.  It  was  Mr.  Beresford's  first 
experience  of  big  mountains,  and  he  came  with  his 
thoughts  preoccuiued  with  the  high  .Mps.  He  was  in  a 
way  shocked  to  find  no  one  in  this  busy  sirorts-village 
I>aid  any  attention  to  them.  They  were,  apparently, 
the  unobtrusive  background  of  the  gay  winter-life.  But 
the  next  morning  his  view  was  modified.  .\s  it  was  a 
fine  day,  one  could  .see  a long  iirocession  of  pilgrims 
slowly  wending  their  way  on  skis  through  the  deep 
snow  to  worship  at  the  snmmits  which  he  thought  ha<l 
been  neglecteil. 

sports-village  is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  learn 
all  sorts  of  things  aliout  photograi)hy.  There  are.  of 
course,  swarms  of  sna|)shooters  with  no  ambition 
beyond  pressing  the  Imtton,  ami  firmly  convinced  that 
an  expensive  camera  will  do  the  rest.  There  must  lie 
some  occult  influence  at  work  which  enables  them  to 
view  their  results  as  mastcriueces.  There  are  others, 
not  so  numerous,  who  have  serious  aims,  jiictorial. 
to[)ographical.  and  even  scientific.  They  give  just  as 
much  thought  to  making  a sport ing-groiqi  as  when 
exposing  on  some  difficnlt  subject.  .Vmong  this  class 
may  be  mentioneil  that  veteran  pictorial  and  press- 
jihotographer.  Mr.  Ward  Muir — who.  heavily  equipped 
with  cameras,  skis  and  toboggan  and.  most  important 
of  all,  his  wife,  who  acts  as  model  in  his  .M]iine  fiicturcs, 
tobogganed  down  from  Davos  today.  Both  Mr.  anil 
Mrs.  Muir  are  exjiert  tobogganers,  and  so,  when  a good 
background  jiresents  itself,  they  ])ull  nj)  and  get  deep  in 
photography.  But  even  so  expert  a worker  as  Mr.  (Muir 
can  be  defeated  by  climatic  londitions.  ,\|  the  start, 
the  sun  was  shining  and  there  was  promise  of  a rich 
crop  of  pictures  all  down  the  famous  Laret  Bun.  But. 
alas!  he  arrived  at  Klosters  without  exposing  a plate; 
for  the  sun  went  in  and  .all  the  be.autifni  snow-effects 
were  reduced  to  flat,  gray  scenes  that  would  not 
photograph. 

,\rt  Mins 

“t)H.  I just  loxe  art,"  said  the  sfodful  maid, 

,\nd  she  heaved  a soulful  sigh. 

“.\rt  xvho?  ' asked  the  flaiqier.  “1  don  t believe 
I have  ever  met  the  gii.v." — IJnrJoy  'y  B rrlhj. 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

i-M 

The  following  are  patents  which  are  reported  ex- 
clusively for  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law- 
offices  of  Xorman  T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of 
the  patents  may  he  obtained  by  sending  twenty 
cents  in  stam])s.  The  patents  mentioned  below  were 
issued  during  the  month  of  February  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  have 
been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

William  B.  Westcott  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  has  been 
granted  a patent  on  an  .\p]>aratus  for  Treating  Kine- 
matographic  Films,  number  l,-tdi,818. 

A Photogra])hic  Printing-Device  has  been  patented 
by  Thomas  Carroll  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  jiatent, 
number  l,-tC.5,i)87. 

Isidor  Kitsee  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  invented 
a Multicolor  Screen  for  Photography,  patent,  number 
1,440.04.9. 

A Shutter  Lock  for  C'ameras  has  been  invented  by 
.James  Kalanzis  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  patent,  number 
1,440,180. 

Louis  .Steinberger  of  Brooklyn,  N.A  .,  has  patented  a 
new  Photograiihic  Developing-Tray,  patent,  number 
1,444,43.5. 

Manufacture  of  Light  Co])y-Paper  has  been  patented 
by  Gustav  Karlsruhe  ami  Heinrich  Xeuenhaus  of 
Biebrich,  Germany,  patent,  number  1.444,470. 

C'harles  E.  Griffitlis  of  Wellington,  Xew  Zealand, 
has  received  number  1,4 14, (>82,  on  a patent  for  a 
Film  Winder  for  Film  Cameras. 

Let  Us  Help  The  American  Library  Association 

4'he  Executive  Board  of  the  American  Lilirary 
Association  ap]>eals  to  American  libraries  ami  librarians 
to  .solicit  liooks  from  the  public  and  to  send  books 
from  their  du])licate  collections  for  use  in  the  American 
Lilirary  in  Paris,  ami  for  use  ////  the  .\merican  Library 
in  Paris  and  by  the  .Vmerican  I>ibrary  Association  in 
meeting  the  rcipiests  for  American  publications  which 
come  from  other  countries  in  Europe. 

The  iircsent  status  of  foreign  exchange  makes  the 
purcha.se  of  .Vmerican  publications  by  the  countries 
mentioned  practically  iopiossible.  If  Fiiro])can.s  are 
to  be  ke])t  in  touch  with  what  America  is  doing,  their 
libraries  must  l>c  provided  with  .\mericau  books,  for 
a time  at  least,  free  of  charge. 

■Vlmost  any  kind  of  liooks  about  .\merica  of  com- 
])arativel\’  recent  <latc  and  in  good  condition  will  be 
acceptable.  In  many  cases  an  edition  other  than  the 
late.st  will  be  .sat i.sfactory.  Fucyclopedia.s.  American 
History,  'rra\el.  Biography,  Economics,  E<lucation, 
Politics.  Sociology,  Municipal  Government,  Science, 
'reclinology  ami  Literature  are  <lesircd.  ('hildren's 
books  of  (he  very  best  kind  will  not  be  out  of  jilace. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  library  that  receives 
this  letter  a])point  a small  committee — which  may 
or  may  not  be  made  up  of  library  staff  members — 
to  solicit  contributions  cither  in  a wholesale  fashion 
or  from  selected  imli\iduals  in  the  community;  that 
such  books  as  arc  available  among  the  library  s dupli- 


cates be  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  and  set  aside  with 
the  xnitahle  books  received  from  the  public;  that  you 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion at  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  before 
May  1,  the  number  of  books  which  you  have  available 
for  shipment.  Shipping-instructions  will  then  be  sent 
to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Bishop, 

Librarian,  University  of  Michigan. 

Chairman,  Committee  of  Library 

Co-operation  with  other  Countries. 

Photo-Era  Magazine  is  trying  to  do  its  part  and  we 
are  confident  that  its  readers  will  co-operate  promptly 
a ml  gladly . — Editor. 

New  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club,  London 

We  have  received  and  read  with  interest  the  first 
issue  (February,  li)23)  of  the  new  series  of  The 
Jnnrnal,  published  by  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Camera 
Club,  17  .John  Street,  .\delphi,  London,  JV.  C.  2, 
England.  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  is 
president. 

.\mong  those  who  contributed  papers  to  this  ini- 
tial number  we  find  Chapman  .Jones,  PM.C.,  F.C.S., 
Bertram  Cox,  JMLP.S.,  Ward  Muir  and,  most  interest- 
ing of  all,  a report  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon’s  personal 
account  to  the  club  of  the  discovery  of  Tut-Ankh- 
.\men's  tomb,  prejiared  by  U.  Mac.Mister.  The 
Jnnrnal  is  well  worth  reading  and  we  anticipate  the 
arri\al  of  future  numbers. 

Breck  Whittemore  Hodges 

Ouit  valued  contributor,  Frederick  B.  Hodges,  has 
sent  us  au  artistic,  personally  decorated  card,  bearing 
the  following  significant  message: 

“One  more  flower  in  the  garden  of  life. 

To  1^'rederick  B.  Hodges  and  .\lzuma,  his  wife. 
February  eighteen,  nineteen  twenty-three: 

Breck  Whittemore,  their  dear  baby,  wee.” 

Our  heartiest  congratulations! 

Wilfred  ,\.  French. 

,\.  11.  Beard.sley. 


Photographing  Fire-Flies  and  Glow-Worms 

American  scientific  jiaiicrs  contain  details  of  .some 
interesting  photographic  exiierimeuts  made  ljy  Dr. 
Ilerliert  E.  Ives,  of  Philadeliihia.  for  the  juirpose  of 
testing  the  illuminating  power  of  fire-flies  and  glow- 
worms. Panchromatic  plates  were  used  for  most  of 
the  experiments  and  exi>osures  of  one  hour  given.  The 
in.sects,  it  aiipears.  give  a "flash"  of  about  .(till  candle- 
power,  but  the  color  of  the  light  given  out  is  very  differ- 
ent from  ordinary  illuminants;  it  is  |)ractically  a mono- 
chromatic yellow-green.  The  complete  paper,  fully 
illu.strated.  may  be  found  in  No.  l.KiO  (^'ol.  li>4.  Xo.  2) 
of  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute." 
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Camera-Happiness  on  the  Old  Farm 

FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 


S'  ideal  place  to  ])liolofira])h.  is  the 
old  farm.  I always  feel,  as  I take 
the  road  that  leads  there,  a stimidus 
to  make  jiictures.  There  is  that 
about  this  winding  way.  tins  mellow, 
old  road,  that  is  infections;  ])oetry  underlies 
every  inch  of  it  and  I long  to  set  u])  my  camera 
and  ihake  a jiicture  that  will  a])])r()ximatc  in  its 
me.ssage  the  charm  of  the  mail  itself.  I say 
apjiroximate.  it  being  at  once  e^■ident  that  to 
show  clearly  and  alisolutely  its  charm,  and 
inteqiret  the  sjiirit  that  pervades  it.  i>  imjiossible. 
It  has  an  air  of  perfect  tranr|uillit\'.  it  holds  a 
succession  of  idyllic  delights  that  can  never  be 
put  in  pictures  and  affords  me  a sense  of  con- 
tentment that  no  picture  could  cause  me  to  feel. 

The  Road 

•\  spirit  of  peace  broods  over  this  old  road, 
and  a lovely  serenity  wells  uj)  from  its  earthy 
way,  envelojiing  me  in  its  embrace.  M hen  I 
take  my  way  along  it.  it  seems  like  a beautifni 
lane,  winding  as  softly  as  a jiath  between  the 
fleecy  cloud>  in  the  sky.  I always  havi  the 
feeling  that  the  old  liyway  is  glad  of  my  com- 
pany. a feeling  I like  to  have  a^  I -tray  lierc  and 
there  in  Nature's  haunts.  If  we  have  more  of 
this  feeling,  as  we  roam  the  countr>  --idc.  we  will 
fiiul  more  camera-hajipiness.  I )o  > oii  know 
what  camera-hai)j)ines>  i>'  Not  every  camera- 
owner  does.  It  is  a worth-while  sort  of  hajijiine^s. 
and  the  old  farm  i^  just  the  place  to  fiml  a full 
measure  of  it.  AVe  have  it  when  we  >tand  on  the 
soft  and  colorful  earth  and  watch  the  tender, 
shadowy  light'  fla'hed  over  our  groundgla's. 
realizing  that  we  can  perpetuate  and  kee)>  alive 
the>e  delights  and  fleeting  charm-  of  Nature. 
The  old  farm  i-  never  the  same;  its  skies  are 
varying,  it  seem-  to  have  almo-t  human  mood-; 
blit  the  invisible  magic  is  always  there  and  never 
fail-  to  refre-h  and  satisfy. 

However,  an  ordinary,  eommonjilace  farm 
will  not  do.  It  must  be.  like  mine,  an  old  farm 


with  the  softening  influence  of  years;  with  an 
air  of  natural  perfection  that  makes  it  seem  as 
if  it  had  cpiietls'  floatc'd  down  from  the  heasens 
and  nestled  in  Nature's  arms,  a bit  of  the  earth 
freighted  with  camera-ha])])incss.  A'oii  can  own 
such  a farm  as  this,  just  as  I own  luiiu' — in  s]iirit. 
A’ou  know  what  Emerson  said,  "Miller  owns 
this  field.  Locke  that,  ami  ^Manning  the  woodland 
beyond.  Hut  none  of  them  owns  the  landscape. 
There  is  a iirojierty  in  the  horizon  which  no  man 
has  but  he  whose  eye  can  integrate  all  the  jiarts, 
that  is  the  jioct." 

Away  from  the  main  highway,  set  ajiart  bv 
itself,  with  meadows  ami  fields  and  pastures, 
with  brook  and  marsh  and  wood,  rcacheil  by  a 
beautiful  road,  this  farm  is  a place  in  which  to 
dream  and  meditate  and  is  indeed  ideal  for  t he 
])oet  of  the  sensitive  jilate.  Hut.  when  \'oii  find 
>()Ur  old  farm,  before  you  make  any  pictures 
there,  roam  over  its  acres  and  blend  vourself  into 
its  sjiirit.  Let  your  eye  wander  across  th('  swerv- 
ing lines  of  the  knolls  and  hollows  to  the  slojies 
of  deeper  green,  and  farther  away  to  the  infinite 
-kies. 

The  Mood 

“How  sweet  it  is.  when  mother  fnney  rooks 
The  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through  a wood," 
W'ordsirorlh. 

Sir  Thomas  Hrownc  said.  "We  carry  within 
IIS  the  wonder-  we  -ee  without."  .\ml  our  own 
I)hilo,-oj)her.  Thoreaii.  said.  " I here  i-  no  beant\- 
in  the  sky.  but  in  the  eye  that  beholds  it."  AVhen 
I go  to  the  old  farm.  then.  I find  what  I take 
with  me  in  my  heart.  .Vny  iuterjindatioii  of 
Nature  is  reall\’  an  interpretation  of  oiir-elve-; 
the-e  tree,-,  field-,  rivers,  brook-  and  lake-,  are 
oiil\-  what  we  make  them. 

.M'.'  lo\'e  of  Nature  lead-  im-  to  think  that  eaeli 
jiart  of  the  old  farm  hold-  the  nio-t  jioteiit 
attractions;  but  a certain  latent  powt-r  -eem-  to 
lurk  ill  the  wood  and  follow  me  .along  the  litth- 
pathway-  among  the  great  -pre:nliiig  tree-,  and 
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I look  al)out  me  with  a sweetness  of  tlioiight 
and  a clianning  feeling  of  mystery.  It  is  the 
exhilaration  of  wildwood-poetry ; it  is  the  rich 
vein  of  impressive  seriousness;  it  is  the  wonderful 
decorative  achievement;  it  is  Nature's  sustained 
strength  and  beauty,  yes,  all  these  and  more 
that  draw  me  always  liack  to  the  wood. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  spiritless  must  be 
affected  by  Nature’s  appearance  here,  for  the 
plainest  of  its  jiict tires  is  never  unrelieved  by  a 
needed  touch  anil  every  mood  is  met  with  sym- 
jiathy.  But  if  you  persist  in  supjiressing  yotir 
imagination,  if  you  lose  your  flexibility  of  thotight 
and  confine  your  attention  to  externals  alone, 
you  will  surely  fail  to  reiich  the  deeper  springs  of 
feeling  and  your  work  will  remain  common]ilace. 
I'he  esthetic  significances  of  Nature  are  elusive 
and  your  good  intentions  will  flit  along  the  path 
ahead  of  you  and  disa])pear,  unless  you  kec|) 
your  love  and  faith  high  in  the  ascendency. 

Somctimi's,  its  I stand  and  look  “far  down  the 
forest's  green  arcade",  I have  a peculiar  feeling 
that  the  old  trees  are  wiser  than  I and  that 
stealing  along  the  woods-edge  with  the  strangely- 
flickering  lighf,  are  the  secrets  of  Nature  I dream 
of.  <)  wood,  where  tlie  cool  shadows  throw  over 
me  their  <|uiet  charm;  where  the  mosses  lie  deep; 
where  the  ferns  wave  softly  in  tlie  breeze;  where 
the  brook  runs,  dark  and  still! 

The  Marsh 

“Ilaiil  tiy  are  swamps  and  marshes,  reedy  feiis.” 

The  marsh  is  a jilace  of  heavy  shadows,  beau- 
tiful lights  oil  the  water,  glow  ing  spots  of  color. 


and  your  day  there  wdll  be  one  of  absorbing 
interest  and  filled  wdth  delightful  imagery.  There 
is  nothing  quite  like  the  hush  of  the  marsh,  and 
your  consciousness  takes  on  a clearer  freshness 
as  you  form  new-  friendships  wdth  Nature’s 
charms  there.  On  some  days  I have  had  the 
feeling  that  in  the  marsh  the  real  and  the  unreal 
are  mingled,  so  strong  is  its  inescapable  haze  of 
romance. 

In  its  dark  mirrors  you  see  reflected  all  your 
best  thoughts  of  Nature,  and  the  lovely  pictures 
around  yon  have  a master’s  touch  in  the  richness 
of  their  tender  light  of  glow  ing  quiet.  The  brook 
of  black  water  is  lost  under  the  green-mantled 
arms  of  the  alders  and  willow's  and  low-lying 
growths,  and  the  holy  quiet  inspires  a feeling  of 
reverence. 

The  waterway  in  the  marsh  is  a contented 
stream,  lingering  and  musing  as  if  loth  to  leave. 
There  is  a caress  in  its  voice,  a sweetness  in  its 
s])i‘cch  as  I hear  its  low  whispers  floating  on  its 
surface,  the  same  soft  whispers  that  are  ever 
follow  dug  me  about  the  old  farm.  It  is  edged  by 
a beautiful  grei'ii  that  seems  to  sjiread  to  all  the 
verdure  near.  Here,  it  may  be  a group  of  birches 
with  gleaming  stems;  there,  a row'  of  cedars 
droo|)ing  close  to  the  water;  again,  it  is  a solitary 
jiine  or  a graceful  hemlock;  ahvays  the  restful 
grccii  rebounds  to  them  all. 

But  alas!  I cannot  show'  these  things  in  my 
jiictures  of  the  marsh;  nowhere  else  is  there  such 
an  elusive  spirit,  such  an  absorbing  magic,  such 
intensity  of  mystery,  such  somberness  of  shadow', 
such  refinement  of  color  or  such  all-pervading 
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stillness,  ami  nowhere  else  am  J so  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  marsh  fairly  breathes  weirdness; 
but  to  picture  it  is  impossit)le. 

The  Brook 

“There  where  the  lirook,  transilient.  softly  plays 
A'ith  muffled  plectrum  on  her  harp  of  slones.’’ 

The  Itrook  and  the  camera  seem  insc])arably 
linked.  My  friembhij)  with  both  and  my  love  of 
Nature  are  intensificfl  when  I wander  along  its 
winding  way.  hmking  for  [)laces  to  set  uy\-  camera. 
There  is  not  a common  sight  or  sound,  not  a 
lingering  trace  of  dissatisfaction.  I know  no 
brook  that  can  erpial  that  of  the  old  farm;  it 
takes  on  a changerl  form  and  assumes  a different 
manner  when  it  enters  the  boundaries  of  these 
riiiiet  acres. 

“ Tis  that  loveliest  stream. 

I’ve  learned  by  heart  its  sweet  and  devious  course 
By  frequent  tracing,  as  a lover  learns 
The  features  of  his  best-beloved's  face.” 


( ) wild  brook,  there  is  ever  a note  of  cheer  in  your 
voice!  the  trees  leaning  shadily  over  you  are 
refreshed  by  it  and  their  affectionate  answers 
fill  me  with  (|iii(d  elianii. 

If  you  pursue  lui])piness  with  your  camera  on 
the  old  farm,  ils  acres  will  seem  a different  ])laee; 
its  pastures  will  be  running  over  with  an  absorb- 
ing beauty;  its  fields  aflame  wifh  golden  i li.irm; 
ifs  wofxls  ;ind  mar-h  ablaze  with  a fire  of  never- 
ending  wonder;  and.  best  of  all.  ils  brook  of 
silvery  voice  and  ideasant  ways  will  have  a betler 
anri  fleeper  meaning  for  yon.  Do  yon  wonder 
that  I find  so  iniieh  in  one  old  farm.^  It  is  be- 
cause I kiK)W  ever\'  fence-corner,  know  where  all 
the  flowers  grow  ami  when  the\-  bloom;  it  is 
fieeanse  my  eyes  are  fuller  of  the  fhi'h  of  spring 
and  the  gh>w  of  summer  there,  and  my  ears 
fuller  of  the  songs  they  sing. 

AMien  ymi  know  a |)laee  well  emamh.  \ ou  find 
in  it  something  that  fairly  compels  yon  to  go 
tliere  again  and  again.  Nature's  intangible 


mystery  lias  thrown  its  glamour  over  you.  Many 
times  I think  of  it  at  night’,  and  the  brook  running 
swiftly  in  its  peblily  path  seems  to  be  calling  me 
to  hurry  there  again.  I think  of  a group  of 
leaves  I saw,  shaken  by  the  wind,  or  the  waving 
alders  fringing  the  stream.  The  songs  of  the 
brook  must  never  leave  you;  you  must  be  haunted 
by  the  woodland  of  soft  lights  and  softer  shadows; 


“This  glade  of  water  and  this  one  green  field, 

The  spot  was  made  by  Nature  for  herself.” 

With  the  sheep  wandering  in  graceful  groups 
over  the  sunlit  sjiaces,  and  through  the  soft 
shadows  in  the  little  hollows  the  landscape  seems 
to  breathe  an  air  of  gentleness. 

It  has  been  said,  that  "Art  is  a living  force.” 
To  keep  it  alive  we  must  be  true  to  our  convic- 
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each  jihase  of  eharin  iu  meadow,  pasture,  hillside 
and  road,  must  be  in  >onr  thouglits;  then  you 
will  know  eainera-happiness. 

The  Sheep 

“A  flock  of  slice])  that  leisurely  pass  by.” 

On  the  old  farm,  the  slice])  live  in  their  own 
S|)eeial  [lastnre,  a rolling  field  with  the  brook  at 
its  side.  If  you  see  it  on  one  of  those  clear. 
snnn\'  days,  \’on  never  forget  it.  Overhead  a 
sky  of  juirest  bine,  doited  with  bits  of  lleeee. 
A[  >’our  feet  and  siireading  away  before  you,  a 
fiehl  of  jjnrest  green,  dotted  with  bits  of  fleeee. 


tions;  we  must  iiitcrjirct,  not  copy.  Nature.  If 
a painter  went  with  you  to  the  sheep-pasture, 
he  would  iiroduee  a result  (piite  different  from 
yours,  he  would  |)aint  what  he  saw,  while  you 
would  ))aint  what  the  camera  saw.  Therefore, 
we  must  bend  the  camera  to  our  wills,  and  record 
in  our  jiietnres  our  jioetie  feeling,  onr  idealism, 
what  the  eye  of  our  inner  consciousness  sees. 
Only  by  doing  this,  can  we  n])hold  those  great 
j)rinei])les  that  stand  for  art. 

A straight,  literal  photogra])h  of  microscojiieal 
shai'imess  throughout  is  ])leasing  as  a jihoto- 
grai)h,  seldom  more.  It  eau.ses  none  of  those 
mysterious  and  wonderful  sensations  that  mean 
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tlic  liighest  an<l  liest  sources  of  enjoyment.  AVe 
do  not  see  the  landscape  with  the  wiry  hardness 
that  many  would  have  ns  lielieve.  It  is  not. 
as  I have  said  before,  a literal,  sharjily  defined 
Nature  that  delights  us;  it  is  the  apiril  of  the 
scene.  Our  senses  are  most  delicately  charmed 
b\-  beauty  stKjneafed . Successful  work  by  a man 
who  is  guided  by  his  ]>oetic  sense,  who  takes  a 
hit  of  Nature  and  jiictures  his  emotions,  is  beyond 
analysis;  it  possesses  an  extraordinary  charm 
and  we  love  it  without  knowing  exactly  why. 
The  influence  of  such  jiictures  is  like  a jiart  of  the 
mighty  force  that  ins])ired  their  making. 

-Mong  these  paths  we  must  make  our  own  wa\'; 
we  can  never  succeed  by  imitatim;  another's 
work;  for  in  doing  that  we  become  blind  and 
incajiable  of  receiving  impressions,  and  all  we 
have  fione  is  to  take  on  another's  mannerism'. 

\ working  territory  like  the  old  farm  keeps 
you  studying  the  effects  of  Nature  closelx-;  it 
keeps  you  trying  to  find  new  pictures  over  the 
same  grounrl.  which  is  gofxl  fliscipline  for  you. 
In  going  about,  constantly  looking  for  new 
jiictures  in  new  plac«-s.  we  are  apt  to  see  only  the 


suiierficial.  Thoreau  saiil.  “.\li!  when  a man  has 
traveled,  and  roblx'd  the  horizon  of  his  native 
fields  of  its  m\-stery  and  jioetry.  its  indefinite 
imnnise.  tarnished  the  blue  of  ilistant  mouMtains 
with  his  feet,  wlien  he  has  done  tliis.  lie  may 
begin  to  think  of  another  world.  What  is  this 
longer  to  him?"  These  are  words  of  wisdom 
that  should  be  heeiled. 

riie  Cattle 

“tVhere  tlie  eiittle  eome  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 

To  drink  from  the  cooling  stream, 

.Vnd  then  stand  under  the  leafy  trees. 

Content  to  idly  dream." 

Alj/ma  II".  lloihirx. 

The  air  of  (|uiet  serenity  the  cattle  give  to  the 
old  farm-pasture  is  one  of  the  distinctively 
individual  touches  of  charm  we  are  eoiislanlly 
finding  in  this  jilace  of  eamera-hap|)iness.  'I'he 
rounded  knolb  and  the  rough.  marsh\-  spots, 
seem  to  need  the  tiash  of  color  and  grtiee  of  form 
the  cjittle  leml  them.  When  1 go  to  this  place  of 
temjitations.  it  i'  hard  to  pass  the  narrow  lane 
that  learls  tt)  the  jiasture.  I know  that  in  the 
morning  I shall  find  the  (|uiel.  slow-mo\ing 

im 
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creature'  wandering  out  in  tlie  ojkti.  feeding  on 
the  golden,  sunlit  grass,  or  lying  in  graceful 
curves  in  the  shade;  that  in  the  afternoon  they 
will  be  feeding  closer  to  the  wood,  and  later  at 
the  brook-side  watering-j)lace  with  their  heads 
pointed  toward  the  old  barn,  and  soon  lying  at 
their  ease  there  under  the  old  ai)i)le  tree  where 
I have  made  their  picture  many  a time. 

But  it  is  not  the  cattle,  the  sheej).  or  any 
material  thine,  that  gives  a vital  touch  to  the 
old  farm.  Take  with  you  no  nobleness  of  design, 
n»)  true  spirit  of  love,  no  worshij)  fif  your  Maker, 
and  you  will  go  there  fruitlessly  if  you  intend  to 
bring  away,  either  in  your  heart  or  your  jilate- 
holder.  worth-while  results. 

Mithin  the  confines  of  the  old  farm  are  eouiit- 
less  unwritten  poems,  as  many  immaflc  jiietures 
and  always  lessons  of  priceless  value.  Yrnir 
nflUiule  is  tlie  factor  of  major  im])ortanee.  Of 
what  use  is  it.  in  the  last  analysis,  to  make 
pictures  or  study  Nature,  if  we  do  not  afld  some- 
thing to  that  wonderful  single  fpiality  we  keej) 
when  we  enter  the  next  life.  t)iir  characters 
must  have  Vieen  made  ju't  a little  more  fierfeet 
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with  each  achievement  or  we  have  failed.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  tfiinkiug  that  I go  too 
far  when  I sjieak  thus  seriously  in  eonneetion 
with  making  jiietures.  Nothing  is  don<>  iu  the 
right  s])irit,  or  has  a permanent  effect  on  the 
future,  unless  it  is  based  on  the  moral.  Said 
Thoreau,  “Man  cannot  afford  to  be  a naturalist, 
to  look  at  Nature  directly,  but  only  with  th(>  side 
of  his  eye.  He  must  look  through  and  beyond 
lier." 

M’hen  you  have  founil  an  old  farm,  >’ou  will 
have  been  introilueed  to  a new  eirele  of  friends, 
friends  worth  Inning,  who  re>|)ond  to  all  your 
moods  aial  greet  you  lovingl'-.  Siindy,  >-ou  v ill 
be  attentive  and  oliserviug  anil  tr\'  interestedly 
to  see  all  the  charms  they  are  >o  eloi|ueull\'  ex- 
I>ressing  to  you,  and  find  impiration  iu  them, 
d ry  to  feel  that  you  are  in  a different  world  w hen 
Aou  are  on  the  old  farm. 

The  seasons  there  are  to  me  the  -ea'ons 
personified,  d he  fir>t  warm  day  in  'jiriiig.  f go 
there  to  get  the  mysterious  sen.>ation  that  only 
the  jierfeet  xpirit  of  the  sea'on  can  give  me.  In 
summer  likewi'e.  fn  .Tune  on  the  old  farm,  it 
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is  not  the  clever  suggesti(jn  of  summer  a warm 
(lay  may  bring,  Imt  the  actuality.  And,  in  the 
antunin  when  the  Great  Painter  has  begnn  His 
work,  no  other  jjlace  so  nnalterably  means 
antnmn  as  the  old  farm. 

What  we  know  as  Nature  was  made  by  Him 
whose  art  is  ijcrfect;  we  cannot  hope  to  improve 
111)011  it.  If  we  fail  to  heed  this  fact,-  we  will  fail 
to  get  much  out  of  it.  No  matter  what  phase 
of  the  old  farm's  lieauty  you  trN’  to  jiicture,  from 
tlie  delicate  modeling  of  the  shadows  on  the 
forest-floor,  to  the  blaze  of  snulight  over  the 
meadow,  be  true  to  yourself:  your  own  \'ision  of 


Nature  is  the  only  one  you  are  safe  with.  Not 
the  least  of  your  mission  as  a camerist  is  to  show 
jjeople  how  to  see  what  they  oiHjht  to  sec,  and 
in  this  way  cause  them  to  realize  the  noble 
(|nalities  of  Nature — feel  her  spiritual  appeal 
and  be  alive  to  her  charm,  no  matter  liow  simple 
the  form.  Undeniably,  we  all  see  Nature  in  a 
more  ideal  way  than  we  think;  indeed,  however 
fleeting  our  glance,  what  we  see  is  more  or  less 
colorc'd  by  our  mind.  Strengthen  your  friend- 
ship with  Nature,  then,  in  a definite  way,  where 
so  much  exists  that  appeals  to  the  instinct  of  an 
artist — on  an  Old  Farm. 


Photographing  Small  Creatures 
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HE  photograjiliy  of  mother  earth's 
small  creatures  jiroves  very  inter- 
esting as  well  as  instructive  to  those 
who  indulge  in  it.  The  insect-world 
opens  uj)  a remarkable  field  for 
intensive  study  to  those  who  find  pleasure  in  it. 
d'here  are  three  fundamental  essentials  in  this 
line  of  work.  First  of  all.  unlimited  i)atience  and 
good  nerves;  second,  a gennine  fondness  for  the 
subjects  photographed.  It  is  also  a great  aid  to 
have  a [(ractical  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  modes 
of  living  of  these  little  creatures  of  the  field, 
forest  and  wayside. 

The  beetles  engaged  in  rolling  a ball  w('re  ob- 
jects of  never-failing  interest  to  me  as  a child  and 
I used  to  spend  hours  observing  them.  I some- 
times even  tried  to  assist  them  in  rolling  their 
ball  over  obstacles;  but  I found  that  this  was 


inadvisable,  for  they  would  become  alarmed, 
invariafjly  leave  the  l>all,  and  betake  themselves 
to  ])laces  of  liiding.  The  balls  are  made  of  dung 
with  a small  mixture  of  mud.  One  beetle  seems 
to  balance  the  l)all  or  push  it  before  him  while 
the  otlier  jnishes  with  his  hind  legs.  They  meet 
with  absurd  tumbles  during  the  course  of  their 
progress  over  rough  ground.  These  are  taken 
cheerfully  and  in  good  j)art.  Each  picks  himself 
nj)  (inickly  and  resumes  practically  the  same  posi- 
tion as  before.  The  beetles  roll  their  ball  until 
they  find  a suitable  place  in  which  to  bury  it. 
They  dig  a burrow  about  the  size  of  a fist,  roll  the 
ball  into  it  and  cover  the  toj)  of  the  opening  with 
rubbish,  d'he  eggs  of  this  sacred  beetle,  or  scarab, 
hatch  in  about  twenty-eight  days,  and  a tiny  new 
scarab  appears.  No  wonder  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians coiisidered  this  beetle  a symbol  of  the  resur- 
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“thus  fah  and  no  faktiiek!" 
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rectioii.  Tlicy  imagined  tliat  the  scaral)  Imried 
its  l)all  ill  the  earth  much  as  tliey  themselves 
Imried  tlieir  nmimuied  dead.  Tliey  thought  that 
if  new  scarabs  could  come  forth  from  the  ball 
under  the  warmth-giving  rays  of  the  sun-god,  a 
glorified  body  could  spring  in  the  end  from  the 
buried  dust  of  a human  being. 

d'he  grasshoppers,  here  jiictiired,  were  caught 
in  my  garden  and  ])laced  in  a box.  I obtained  a 
stalk  of  water-grass  and  jilanti'd  it  firmly  in  my 
drive-way  where  there  was  no  other  material  of 
any  kind  to  olistruct  the  view.  I focused  with 
my  camera  on  this  and  made  everything  ready 
to  make  the  picture,  even  to  the  pulling  of  the 
slide  in  the  plateholder.  Then,  I arranged  the 


grassho])pers  on  the  grass,  one  resting  comfort- 
ably ill  the  corner  and  the  other  beginning  to 
climb  11])  the  leaf.  With  bulb  in  hand  I watched 
the  progress  of  events  and  when  just  the  right 
j)ose  was  attained  I pressed  the  bulb.  This  result 
was  not  accomplished  the  first  time,  by  any 
means.  At  first,  the  grasshoiiper  in  the  corner 
turned  around  and  began  to  climb  up  the  stalk; 
several  times  he  leaped  to  the  ground,  and 
several  times  he  made  a wild  lea])  when  the  other 
grassho])j)er  climbed  iij)  to  him.  The  climbing 
one  was  equally  difficult  to  manage,  and  leaped 
off  several  times  before  he  came  uj)  to  the  other 
one,  or  else  he  would  climb  almost  to  the  one  in 
the  corner  and  give  a violent  leaj)  over  his  head. 
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BUMBLE-BEE  IX  IRIS 


CORNELIA  CLARKE 


^ ou  will  jice  in  the  acronipaiiying  illustrations 
two  crickets  crossiiu!  antennae.  I’erhajis  they  are 
relating  the  latest  gossi])  in  their  .small  world. 
Perhaps  they  are  discussing  the  jirospects  of  the 
harvest  or  imparting  the  information  a.s  to 
where  stores  of  food  may  he  found.  At  any  rate, 
the  crossing  of  antennie  seems  to  he  their  means 
of  communication.  If  one  places  a finger  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  the  antennae,  the  cricket  will  act 
as  if  he  had  heen  given  an  electric  shock.  They 
always  seem  to  form  their  opinions  f>f  any  object 
which  they  wish  to  investigate  hy  touching  it 
more  or  less  cautiously  with  their  antenme.  These 
crickets  were  photographed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  grasshoppers. 

In  the  flower-garden,  at  the  hack  of  my  house, 
a nuniher  of  garden-s^iiders  twik  np  their  resi- 
dence last  summer.  I’jion  going  into  the  garden 
early  one  morning  in  .''ejitemher.  I noticed  that 
their  wehs  were  covered  with  heantiful  dew- 
drops.  I fittffl  my  camera  with  the  hest  lens  for 


enlarging  and  selected  one  of  the  most  jicrfect 
wehs.  \’ery  carefully  I suspended  a hlack  cloth 
hehind  it  and,  adjusting  my  camera  to  a very 
small  section  of  the  weh,  I made  a ])hotogra])li 
of  the  lovely,  gleaming  dew-pearls  enlarged  as 
much  as  jiossihle  hy  using  the  douhle-exlension 
of  the  hellows  stretched  to  its  utmost  ca])acit>'. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  morning  to  he  a very  still 
one,  and  I used  a wooilen  ho\  the  lieight  of  the 
weh  so  as  to  avoid  any  vibration  of  the  camera. 

One  morning  I noticed  sevi'ral  humhle-hees 
sipjiing  nectar  from  my  iris-blossoms.  I picke<l 
all  lint  one  of  the  flowers,  which  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  set  nj)  a tablecloth  for  a background  to 
the  remaining  blossom.  Then,  setting  u|)  my 
camera  in  readinc"  for  a picture,  I waited  until 
a himtiry  bee  came  to  visit  m\'  sjiecially  jircparcd 
flower.  It  was  some  time  before  one  of  the  big. 
clumsy  fellows  came  along  and  stopped  at  the 
identical  spot  arranged  for  him.  Put.  at  hot,  he 
was  there  as  shown  in  the  jiietnre. 


BLUE  JAY  SAFE  FROM  PUSSY 

CORNELIA  CLARKE 


The  hlue  jay  on  tlie  jio.st  is  wholly  an  arrang(‘<l 
])iotnre  to  show  how  birds  may  he  rendered  safe 
from  cats  while  feeding,  d'he  jay  is  a stuffed 
bird  obtained  from  the  (iriimcll  College  Mnseum 
collection.  The  tin — which  is  really  cardboard, 
just  for  ])ictnre-pnrposes — around  the  ])o.st  keejis 
pussy  from  climbing  np  to  catch  or  disturb  the 
liiril  while  feeding.  The  flowers  were  merely 
stuck  in  the  ground  around  the  ])ost  to  give  it  a 
less  barren  appearance.  The  jiost  itself  was 
temporarily  set  in  onr  driveway  where  there 
wonid  not  be  too  much  around  it. 

One  evening  I saw  a neighbor  .selling  a trap 
for  a gopher  which  had  been  inhabiling  a vacant 
lot  across  the  street.  The  indnstrions  little 
animal  had  made  ever  so  many  mounds  and  must 
have  had  a very  c(jinj)letc  and  extensive  system 
of  nndcrgronnd  tunnels.  I obtained  permission 
to  have  the  gopher  for  photographic  i)ur])oses  in 
case  he  were  canght.  The  next  morning  the 


neighbor  brought  him  over  in  the  trap.  I re- 
leased him  into  a large  crock  in  the  cellar  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a quantity  of  earth  and  leaves. 
He  packed  down  the  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crock,  chewed  the  leaA^es  np  fine  and  made  a 
round  nest  of  them.  He  snnglv  established  him- 
self in  the  center  of  the  heap  with  leaves  under, 
over  and  on  all  sides  of  him  until  he  was  utterly 
obscured  from  view.  He  grew  very  tame  and 
would  reach  u])  for  any  kind  of  vegetables;  but 
he  abhorred  milk.  I used  to  offer  it  to  him  in  a 
big  alnminnm-spoon,  but  he  would  place  one  of 
his  front  feet  firmly  on  the  edge  of  the  spoon  and 
push  it  away  vigorously.  Whenever  I would  take 
him  out  of  doors  and  jilace  him  on  the  ground,  he 
would  never  attemjit  to  run  away,  but  would 
instantly  begin  to  dig  in  the  ground  and  it  was 
amazing  to  see  how  quickly  he  could  make  a hole 
large  enough  to  hide  himself  out  of  sight.  He 
would  claw  out  the  dirt  with  his  strong  front  feet 
and  kick  it  out  of  his  way  by  a quick  motion  of 
his  hind  ones.  One  day  I jilaced  him  in  a jiail  and 
carried  him  and  my  camera  to  one  of  his  own 
mounds  across  the  street.  I set  up  my  camera 
and  had  everything  in  readiness  to  press  the  bulb, 
d'hen,  I turned  the  gopher  out  on  the  mound 
nearest  to  me  and  stood  with  camera-bulb  in  hand 
to  await  developments.  The  little  animal  began 
at  once  to  dig  into  the  mound.  I made  a sharp 
sound  and  lie  jiartly  turned  around  and  pamsed  to 
listen.  Snap  went  the  shutter  and  his  picture 
was  obtained  in  an  instant. 

Of  all  the  delightful  fields  for  nature-study, 
none  can  surjiass  in  interest  a well-stocked  pond, 
shaded  by  trees  and  fringed  with  water-plants. 
Here  one  finds  an  abundant  supjily  of  interesting 
creatures.  First  among  these  are  the  frogs.  My 
grandmother  used  to  say  that  the  little  frogs  said: 
“Knee  <lee]>.  knee  deep,  knee  deep.” 

And  the  wise  old  frogs  would  reply: 

“Yoiril  drown,  you'll  drown,  you'll  drown.” 

One  day  I visited  a pond  in  the  deej)  woods  and 
obtained  about  tliirty-five  frogs  which  I placed 
in  a cardboard  box  with  small  holes  jnmehed  in 
the  to]).  There  were  three  large  frogs  and  over 
thirty  little  ones  slightly  ])ast  the  tad])olc  stage. 
These  I brought  home  with  the  idea  of  illustrating 
the  old  song: 

“Twenty  froggies  went  to  .school 
Down  besiile  a rushy  pool. 

Twenty  little  coats  of  green 
Twenty  vests  all  white  and  clean. 

Afaster  hull  frog  brave  and  stern 
(’alls  the  clas.ses  in  their  turn. 

Taught  them  how  to  uohly  strive. 

Likewise  how  to  leaj)  and  dive.” 
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First  I flu^  a hole  out  in  my  ganlcn  in  wliich 
I suhmergcd  a Faking  dish  which  served,  when 
filled  with  water,  as  the  jiool.  I jilaeed  some 
sticks  for  logs  in  and  near  it  and  jilanteil  some 
rushes  which  I had  gathered  liehind  the  ])ool. 
Then  I placed  my  camera  in  readiness  to  make  the 
picture.  I arranged  my  frogs  in  order,  hnt  they 
wanted  to  play  instead  of  go  to  school,  and  such 
a time  as  I had  with  them!  They  were  extremely 
lively  and  had  ideas  of  their  own  to  execute.  I 


worked  hard  for  at  least  two  lionrs  to  have  as 
many  as  twenty  of  tliem  “stay  |)ut”  on  the  log 
at  one  time.  Sonu'  leaped  into  the  jiool.  some 
hid  in  the  rushes  and  some  pla>'e(l  leap  frog  over 
the  hacks  of  their  neighhors.  When  I would 
rejilace  a truant  frog  sevi-ral  of  his  neighhors 
would  hecome  alarmed  ami  lea|)  in  all  directions. 
At  last,  jiatient  and  iiersistent  labor  ohtained  the 
aecom|)anying  jihotograph.  d'hni  school  was  dis- 
missed and  I allowed  the  frogs  to  go  their  way. 


A Plea  for  the  Record-Worker 


AXDRfAV  McOlFFN 


I often  occurs  to  me  that  the  im- 
portance of  record-work  is  under- 
valued hy  our  photographic  societies. 
pi  f^f  coiir'C.  there  are  societies  which 

are  franklv  out  to  devote  them- 


selvc'  solely  to  [licforial  work;  it  is  not  to  such 
that  I refer;  hut  can  it  lie  denied  that  aiming 
those  others  whose  object  a>  'Ct  forth  in  their 
coii'titutions  is  "The  Encouragement  of  Pho- 
tography in  all  its  Branches."  pictorial  work 
receives  an  altogether  disjirojiortionate  amount 
of  attention — indeerl.  that  it  is  too  often  reganled 
as  the  lie-all  and  end-all  of  their  existence.' 

I^'t  it  not  he  sujiposed  that  I seek  to  di'jiarage 


or  belittle  tin-  iiictorial  )ihotogra|ih ; I frankly 
concede  its  claim  as  a medium  of  artistic  ex- 
pression. and  rei-ognise  that  for  those  gifted  with 
the  artistic  jierception  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a jiicture.  it  is  and  must  e\er  remain  the 
most  alluring  hramli  of  i)holograph\'.  But  a 
jier'on  may  entirely  lack  artistic  percejition  and 
yet  he  a proficient  photographer,  cajiahle  of 
doing  excellent  technical  work  \alnahle  \\<irk. 
too.  that  has  its  place  in  the  scale  of  dc..iralil<’ 
things  ipiite  as  surely  as  the  finest  examjiles  of 
jiietorial  work.  Many  siieh  workers  lune  no 
amliition  to  lie  jiietorialists ; they  recognise  their 
metier  as  record-workers ; and  their  work.  1 hold. 

'2t7 


is  entitled  to  more  recognition  and  enconrage- 
inent  than  it  receives  from  tlie  pliotographic 
societies  at  j)resent.  How  often  do  we  see  such 
work  dismissed  witli  tlie  remark  “Good  enough 
teclmically,  hut  just  a postcard,"  or  “Merely  a 
record,”  as  if  records  were  things  to  he  altogether 
contemned)'  With  what  scorn  does  the  pic- 
torialist  regard  the  ingenuous  novice,  who,  view- 
ing his  masterpiece  of  landscaj)e  or  portraitui'e, 
ventures  the  cpiestion  “Where  is  that?”  or 
“Who's  the  lady?” 

Ami  yet,  why  should  record-wcjrk  he  neglectetl 
and  disparaged?  Is  it  not  wholly  desirable  that 
the  image  of  these  things  that  are  should  lie 
j)reserved,  for  reference  after  these  things  have 
ceased  to  he?  The  old  honse  where  we  were 
horn,  long  since  demolished;  the  ajicient  land- 
mark now  removed;  the  wooded  path,  where 
now  a tramlined  causeway  divides  two  rows 
of  tenements — the  ruined  castle  now  nnha])pily 
restored;  rei)resentations  of  these  things  as  they 
were,  have  a sentimental  and  historical  interest 
(|uite  inde])endent  of  their  [)ictorial  value. 

And  what  medium  is  there,  at  all  com])arahle 
to  photography,  for  this  truly  laudahle  work? — 
a meilium  whereby,  by  a simple  mechanical 
operation,  everything  down  to  the  smallest  de- 
tail is  recorded  in  absolutely  authentic  form, 
d'o  me,  it  seems  that  there  is  here  a great  field 
for  develo])nient,  and  that,  were  sufficient  at- 
tention devoted  to  it,  the  camera  would  take  its 
proper  place  as  the  unrivalled  handmaid  of 
modern  and  cotemporary  history. 

Successful  pictorial  work  must  always  he  the 
preserve  of  the  few,  for  the  eye  for  a picture  is 
the  ])ortion  of  only  a fortnnate  minority,  whereas 
technical  excellence  can  he  attained  by  all  who 
take  the  necessary  trouble.  Certainly,  artistic 
percei)tion  can  he  improved  by  cidtivation,  lint 
to  argue  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  he  to  hold  that  every 
coalman's  voice  has  o])eratic  potentialities.  Is 
it  not  l)etter  that  the  majority  should  he  en- 
couraged to  aim  at  excellence  in  technical  work 
than  urged  to  strive  after  an  ideal  which  must 
remain  for  them  ever  unatlainahle? 


Had  photography  been  invented  some  hundreds 
of  years  earlier,  what  class  of  work,  I ask  you, 
Mmuld  evoke  most  interest  to-day?  Not  the 
pictorial,  I venture  to  think,  for  that  would 
deal  only  with  familiar  things,  things  that  change 
hut  little  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries, 
though  their  beauty  would  doubtless  claim  our 
attention  and  admiration.  But  would  not  the 
main  attraction  for  most  of  us  lie  in  the  record- 
work,  even  though  it  were  if  the  “nice  clear” 
tyi>e  beloved  of  Demos,  and  known  to  the  ini- 
tiated as  “Soot  and  ^Yhitewash,”  where  we 
could  learn  with  accuracy  in  what  fashion  our 
ancestors  lived,  what  manner  of  houses  they 
had,  how  they  went  about  their  occupations, 
how  they  traveled,  and  so  on,  and  to  trace  the 
gradual  march  of  progress  down  to  our  own  day. 

And  so  it  will  doubtless  be  in  the  future;  our 
successors  some  centuries  hence  will  surely  have 
taste  to  admire  our  j)ictorial  landscapes  and 
portraits;  but  the  subjects  must  ever  be  com- 
monplace to  them,  for  mountains,  rocks,  trees, 
streams  and  waterfalls  will  be  as  familiar  to 
them  as  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  not  to  be  appre- 
liended  that  the  types  of  human  faces  and  figures 
will  have  altered  appreciably.  Rather,  our  suc- 
cessors will  turn  to  the  records  of  our  houses, 
our  theaters  and  motion-j)icture  palaces,  our 
factories,  our  coal-mines,  our  mechanical  con- 
trivances, our  railways,  ships  and  harbors,  all 
that  marie  up  the  lives  of  us,  their  ancestors, 
and  rejoice  ttj  mark  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  since  the  days  when  men  warmed  their 
houses  by  burning  coal,  and  journeyed  slowly 
and  jrainfully  by  steam-power  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  sea. 

There  is  ample  room  for  both  pictorial  and 
record-wrrrk;  Init  I cannot  help  feeling  that,  in 
their  C|uite  laudable  ardor  to  develop  the  artistic 
side  of  irhotography,  our  societies  have  rather 
unrlerrated  the  record-worker.  He  is,  and  must 
ever  be,  in  the  majority,  and  surely  there  must 
be  a j)lace  for  him  wherever  jjliotography  is 
encouraged  in  all  its  branches.  The  World  has 
room  for  coalmen  as  well  as  Carusos. 

The  Club  Photographer. 
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ANSWERING  THE  CALL  WALTER  P.  BRUNING 

TENTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


The  Tenth  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography 

LEONARD  C.  RENNIE 


starch  saw  the  close 
Tenth  Pittshurgh  Salon  of 
E'fea  Photography;  prohahly  one  of  the 

finest  exhibitions  yet  jiiit  on  by 
tliis  organization,  wliich  lias  done 
so  much  to  make  the  Pittsburgh  Salon  one  of 
the  liest  in  the  country.  The  Salon  has  always 
been  fortunate  in  having  the  best-known  pic- 
torialists  as  jurors.  This  year  the  jury  consisted 
of  Dr.  A.  I),  rhaffee.  of  New  York.  Air.  Francis 
f).  Libby,  of  I’ortlanil.  Alaine,  and  Air.  Holmes  I. 
Alettee.  of  Baltimore,  Alaryland.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  is  a recognized  leader  in  his  favorite 
branch  of  the  art.  It  is  generally  believed  by 
photographers  all  over  the  I'nited  States  that 
this  is  the  most  exacting  salon  into  which  one 
can  enter  his  prints.  Perhap>  this  accounts  for 


the  high  standard  of  quality  of  tlie  jiicturc.s 
exhiliited.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  lovers  of  art. 
even  the  most  bigoted  painter.s — who  can  see 
nothing  very  beautiful  in  any  work  done  by  tlie 
aid  of  a lens — could  have  left  the  Carnegie 
fralleries  without  feeling  that  photograjiliy  was 
something  more  than  a mechanical  jirocess  with- 
out any  art-value. 

d'he  Pittsburgh  Salon,  like  those  held  in  other 
cities,  has  done  more  to  educate  the  juiblic  to  an 
aj)])reciation  of  the  jiossibilities  of  the  camera 
than  any  other  educational  method  So  long  as 
the  juries  keep  to  their  original  plan  to  demand 
the  best  that  is  m a man  before  giving  his  work 
any  serious  e<)usideration,  and  so  long  as  they 
aeeept  the  best,  the  general  standards  of  photo- 
gra[)hic  work  all  over  the  Cnited  Stat‘'swill  eon- 
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tinue  to  liecome  liigluT  eacli  year,  until  there  will 
come  a flay  when  iihotograjihic  critic.s  will  no 
longer  lie  alile  tf>  say.  triithfull\'.  that  “One  neeil 
only  .‘iee  the  .S])len<ii(l  example.s  of  real  hroinoil, 
f)il  and  hromoil-transfer  of  the  Phigli.sh,  .\u.strian, 
Helgian  and  (ierman  workers  to  ajijireciate  the 
.shortcomings  of  mo>t  of  the  American  work  in 
the  same  me<lia’’.  .\gain  and  again,  we  have 
noticed  that  the  foreign  work  has  attracted  much 
attentifin  in  our  own  country.  We  arc  as  artistic 
3'  any  nation  on  earth,  and  we  have  as  much 
variety  of  laiiflscajie.  architecture  and  ilress  as 
almost  any  other  country.  It  neefls  only  the 
projicr  cflucation  to  bring  us  to  a point  where  the 
general  puhlic  will  demanfl  the  highc't  grade  of 
wf>rk,  and  when  our  workers  will  lie  able  to 
satisfy  the  flemaml  to  a greater  extent  every 
year.  .V  salon,  hy  acf-epting  inferior  wfirk.  can  do 
more  to  keep  hack  the  fpiality  f>f  leus-jiietures 
than  almost  any  juihlication.  It  is  with  this 
thousht  always  prefhuiiinating  that  the  juries  of 
the  I’itt-hiirgh  Salon  ehof)se  the  print-  which 
are  to  he  hung,  flrarlually  the  effect  is  hecoming 
apparent,  this  year  more  so  than  ever. 

There  were  three  hundred  an^l  twenty  jiietures 


hung  out  f)f  about  eleven  humln'd  submitted. 
This  is  a high  jiereentage  for  any  re|)utable  salon, 
and  only  goes  to  show  that  our  photographers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  able  to  handle  their 
chosen  medium  of  expression  with  results  which, 
although  not  yet  jierfect,  are  truly  gratifying  to 
every  beholder.  Of  these  three  hunilred  and 
twenty,  there  were  the  works  of  seven  Knclish 
contributors,  one  Italian,  one  Dutch,  one  .\us- 
tralian,  two  Canadians  and  one  Scotch,  - the  five 
by  ]\Ir.  AVhitehead,  of  .\l\a,  Scotland,  ludug 
])artieularl\'  attractive.  Hccaiisc  they  have*  been 
illustrated  in  various  ))hotogra])hic  publications 
before,  and  because  thc>'  arc  bound  to  appear 
again,  we  have  omitted  them  here.  ])rcfcrring  to 
utilise  what  -pace  we  have  to  -how  the  works  of 
artists  whose  works  are  not  so  gcncrallv  known 
to  reader-  of  I’hoto-Kra  u/azink. 

Almost  cxcry  class  of  subject  was  rcprc-cntcd. 
the  media  ii-cd  also  being  variou-.  ,\mong  tho-c 
listcfl  in  the  catalog  arc;  .\rt;itonc.  bromide, 
bromoil.  Chloride.  Carbon.  Carbro.  tiiini.  Kalli- 
tyjie.  Oil,  I’latinuni.  I’alladinm  ainl  S.ilista.  ;i- 
well  as  the  variou-  transfer-  which  can  be  made 
from  certain  of  Ihe-c  jirints.  Among  the  -iibjecis 
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THE  MUTED  CITY 
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treatffl  were  several  attractive  laDcl.seaj)es,  sea- 
seape'.  areliiteetnral  works,  iindes,  “arrange- 
ments" and  “de>if;ns".  Many  of  tliese  were  tlie 
work>  of  well-known  men  and  women;  l)iit  there 
were  several  newcomers.  1 )r.  f'hafFee’.s  bromods 
were  miieh  admirc-d.  as  wc-re  the  gums  and 
transfers  of  Dr.  Kilmer  atid  Mr.  .\.  F.  Kales. 
There  were  several  still-life  stndic-s,  those  whic  h 
stand  out  most  in  my  mcmiory  being  Dr.  .\rthnr 
Xilsen's  “Araby",  Mrs.  .Vrmer's  “The  Hills  c>f 
longevity"  ancl  h'rank  Hat  ten's  “Sunday  Morn- 
ing The  first  has  had  j)revious  honors  in  art- 
publications.  The  sc-eond  was  a vertieal  panel 
shc)wing  a baekgrounci  of  what  aj)pearec|  to  be  a 
Chinese  screen,  in  front  of  which  were  two 
Chichi  F'uku  Djinn.  or.  as  we  would  probably 
call  them.  Muses.  The-  result  was  very  attrac  tive. 
“Sunday  Morning  " was  a clever  arrangement  of 
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light  and  shade,  with  a wastebasket,  a bottle  of 
milk  and  a broken-handled  flat-iron  on  the  back 
steps  of  a house. 

A ])iefure  which  also  stands  out  in  my  mind  is 
the  work  of  C.  M.  Itattey.  Tuskegee  Institute. 
Alabama,  d'his  j)ieture.  eallcsl  “Xaiada  was  a 
well-posed  figure  of  a girl,  with  a])|)ropriate  \ ases 
and  |)illars  in  the  background,  which  made  a 
beautiful  Fgyptiene.  It  was  done  in  green  gum. 
and  will  ])robablv  be  rc'inembered  1)\-  all.  who 
notiec-d  it  closelw  as  having  an  ex(|uisitel>'  sha])ed 
hand,  which,  under  the-  careful  eye  of  the  artist, 
was  Used  to  good  advantage. 

Mr.  F.  .1.  Mortimer.  F'.H.I’.S.,  of  England,  is 
well  known  to  any  whc)  read  English  and  ( olonial 
phc)tographie  periodicals,  as  a marine  photog- 
ray)her  who  knows  his  subject.  bike  tnany 
artists  of  the  bru-h  and  pen.  he  has  a style  all  his 
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own;  and  liis  work  is  recognised  in  an  instant  ky 
anyone  wlio  lias  jiri'vionsly  seen  one  or  two 
oxanii»les  of  Ids  marines.  Six  pictures — the 
maximum  nnmiK'r  allowed — liearing  Ids  signature 
were  liiing  this  year. 

From  all  the  |)rints  aece])ted,  the  committee 
seleeteil  eight  as  illustrations  tor  this  issue  of 
Fhoto-Kra  Magazine,  d'hey  were  not  chosen 
as  the  eight  liest,  lint  as  reju’esentative  of  the 
average  (|uality  of  the  jirints  on  view. 

"(iloneester  Ilarlior",  li,^'  Eugene  Henry,  of 
New  ’f'oik,  was  well  liked,  and  justly  so.  The 
i|uainl  attractiveness  of  the  fishing-village  has 


been  well  exjiressed,  the  handling  of  light  and 
shade  being  good  and  the  comjiositioii  jileasing 
in  every  way.  It  was  greatly  ajipreciated  by 
those  lovers  of  oil-])aintings,  recalling,  as  it  does, 
some  very  beautiful  works  in  that  medium.  The 
original  was  a bromoil,  done  in  a .sepia  tone,  and 
was  one  of  three  bromoils  by  iVIr.  Henry.  His 
fourth  picture,  "The  Dancing  Cdrl",  was  a t>ro- 
miile  of  (piality  and  attractiveness. 

“AVrigiey  Building — Chicago”,  by  Charles  K. 
.Vreher,  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  a 
large  city  b>-  on<‘  who  can  see  the  beautiful  in  the 
ordinary.  The  aerial  perspective  is  very  good. 
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EVOCATION 
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rciideriiig  with  cliarin  the  sense  of  distaiiee 
l)etweeii  tlie  ohserver  and  the  Iniilding.  It  lias 
tunieil  a comniereial  tlummglifare  into  soinetliing 
less  connnon  and  unattractive,  and  ex]iresses 
tile  poetry  of  C'oinineree  well.  The  whole  has 
heen  heljied  hy  a sky  whieh  the  artist  has  handled 
with  care,  the  result  being  delicate  and  apjirojiri- 
ate.  I'nfortnnately.  this  ])ietnre  has  not  rejiro- 
duced  as  well  as  we  had  hopeil. 

“The  Mnted  City",  hy  Miss  Marie  Carlsen,  is 
another  ])ictnre  that  was  strongly  attractive  to 
the  ])ainter  in  oils.  It  is  adniirahlc  for  its  origi- 
nality and  ai)])cal.  The  street  below,  thanks  to 
good  aerial  perspective,  is  es])eeially  well  rendered, 
the  shutter  at  (he  left  adding  to  the  beauty  and 
fairy-like  (|iiality  of  the  whole  eom])osition.  Miss 
Carlsen  has  shown  an  a])preciation  of  the  artistic 
whieh  has  resnitisl  in  a |)ietnre  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  whieh  has  far  snr|)assed  anything 
else  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  t,V|)e  of  subject. 

".\nswering  the  Call",  by  AValter  I*.  I{rnning, 
was  a bromide  on  bntf  stock.  While  not  startling 
in  any  partienlar  point,  it  is  a ])ietnre  whieh  has 
fully  Jnstifieil  the  title  and  the  choice  of  the 


jury.  There  is  action  and  a sturdy  strength  which 
has  been  well  rendered.  The  composition  is 
good,  and  iMr.  Brnning  has  shown  that  he  is  an 
adejit  with  his  camera  and  a bromide  print. 

"Minneapolis  Milling  District",  by  Louis 
FIcekenstein,  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  its 
kind  that  it  has  ever  been  our  pleasure  to  see. 
It  is  a picture  which  has  all  the  charm  of  a 
beautiful  charcoal-sketch  but  also  has  a tonal 
quality  and  a rendering  of  detail  not  common 
even  to  the  best  of  charcoal-sketches.  Only 
the  ini])ortant  mas.ses  are  brought  out,  all  details 
lieing  sub.servient.  In  our  press-proof,  the  result 
is  far  less  imprt'ssive  than  was  the  original.  The 
composition  is  excellent,  the  whole  picture  being 
one  of  the  very  unnsnal  in  the  exhibit.  This 
statement,  therefore,  modifies  one  made  pre- 
viously that  these  are  average  pictures.  “Min- 
neapolis Milling  l)i.striet"  is  more  than  average; 
it  is  tridy  exceiitional.  It  denotes  that  the  artist 
was  striving  for  really  high  ideals  in  original 
conce[)tion  and  arrangement. 

"Evocation",  by  Folsom  Rich,  is  another 
jiietnre  whieh  stands  out  as  a true  work  of  art. 


It  is  reminiscent  of  many  paintings  of  similar 
snhjeets,  l)iit  has  l)v  no  means  lost  its  imlividn- 
ality  on  that  account.  It  is  another  addition  to 
a class  of  picture  which  is  universally  liked.  It 
has  a feeling  of  peace  and  quiet  which  is  usually 
associated  with  the  hour  of  sunset.  .Mthongh 
the  medium  was  not  stated  in  i\tr.  Rich's  entry, 
it  a])pears  to  he  a hromide  made  from  a ])a])er- 
negative.  The  composition  is  a little  onc-sideil, 
hut  has  not  greatly  affected  the  ])ictorial  value 
of  the  whole. 

“Arrangement  in  High  Key  ".  hv  .lames  X. 
Doolittle,  was  a heautifull>-  comjjosed  ])ictnre  of 
high  deeorative  and  tonal  (piality.  It  was  taste- 
fully mounted  and  the  technical  handling  was 
good.  The  only  thing  aliont  it  with  which  we 
could  timl  fault  was  the  title.  Surely  there  is  a 
more  fitting  title  for  such  a pretty  piece  of  work! 
We  trust  !Mr.  Doolittle  can  find  one. 

"Ilurstmonceaux  Castle,"  hy  .1.  Harold  Leigh- 


ton, of  England,  is  an  exaiu])le  of  what  an  artist 
can  do  to  transfer  the  romantic  ai>|)eal  of  the 
scene  confronting  him  to  a sheet  of  ])a])er  which 
forms  the  base  of  his  jjrint.  d'his  j)ictnre  has  the 
surface-(|uality  and  general  ai)])earance  sug- 
gestive of  the  etching.  The  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  light  and  shade  in  the  recesses  has 
hrought  out  the  s])irit  f)f  the  scene  with  all  its 
j)ower  to  call  for  the  imaginative  powers  of  the 
beholder.  He  has  caught  the  ])oetr\'  and  romance 
of  the  medieval  castle  and  all  that  it  calls  to 
mind  and  has  combined  with  it  the  beauty  of 
the  early  morning  sun.  It  is  just  such  a ])ictiire 
as  would  make  a beautiful  decoration  for  the 
frontispiece  of  a book  by  Scott  or  another  of 
those  who  wrote  so  wonderfully  of  the  days  when 
"knighthood  was  in  flower  ".  d'he  original  was 
done  in  a sei>ia  tone,  the  medium  not  being 
given,  although  on  close  examination  it  a]>pears 
to  have  been  a bromoil. 


The  Canoeist’s  Tripod 

FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


X a canoe-trip  one  has  to  go  light. 
X'f)t  an  ounce  of  ec|ui])ment  can  be 
put  in  the  duffle-bag  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  necessary,  which 
means  a hand-camera  without  a 
tripofl,  of  course.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
( )ne  might  as  well  stay  at  home  as  m)t  have  a 
camera  amidst  the  best  of  scenery;  but  much 
can  be  done  without  the  tripod. 

.Mso  a good  deal  can't  Ire  done  without  the 
tripf)d:  especially  if  it  rains  all  the  while,  as  it 
flid  on  a trip  which  the  lad  and  1 made  recently 
along  the  picturesr|uc  reaches  r>f  the  Swift  River. 
Xf)w  a Sf)ft  siimmer-rain  only  makes  the  land- 
•scape  more  beautifid.  at  the  same  time  that  it 
makes  snaj)'hots  impossible;  so  on  this  tri]).  :is 
on  many  other  occasions,  it  became  necessar\' 
to  improvise  a triptxl. 

The  old  expedient  of  laying  a coat  in  the 
crf)tch  of  a tree  aTid  l>alancing  the  camera  on 
that  foundation  will  wf>rk  sometimes,  but  it 
will  not  fit  in  many  places.  ,<o  on  this  late 
expedition,  we  clevi^ecl  an  extemsion  of  thi>  idea 
which  workecl  very  easily  and  t.'a^■e  ii'  a good, 
practical  tripod.  This  was  to  take  the  two  j)ad- 
dlc".  frc)in  the  canc>e.  cut  a birch-stick  of  the 
same  length,  shove  these  three  loo^c-  but  ecpial 
leg'  into  an  empty  cfiiffle-bag.  and  thcTC  ' >c»ur 
tripcxl!  It  will  set  up  anywhere  that  any  tripod 
can  be  set.  It  is  perfectly  rigid,  the-  eacucra 


can  be  c|uickl\'  aimed  and  any  sort  of  time- 
exj)osurc  can  be  made  as  rec(uired. 

.Vnother  adaj)tation  of  this  i<lea  is  to  cut 
three  sticks  of  eipial  length,  tie  them  together 
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near  one  end  with  a hanclkcTehief.  lay  a coat  or 
sweater  on  toj)  and  prc>eee(|  tti  photograph 
everytluTig  in  sight.  “Where  there's  a will 
thc-re's  a way",  abo  “neee"ity  is  the  mothrr 
of  invention";  and.  morec)\-er.  where  there's  a 
tripod  there  are  mc)re  and  better  i)hotograi)lis. 


Motion-pictures  for  the  Amateur  Photographer 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


was  late  in  the  evening  at  the 
VIa])lewood  Chil),  nj)  in  the  Wliite 
Vlonntain.s  of  New  Hampshire, 
riie  occasion  was  tlie  Convention 
»f  the  rrofessional  Photograpliers 
Association  of  New  Englaml  last  September. 
A nnnil)er  of  us  had  been  watching  the  dancers 
in  the  ballroom;  but  njjon  noting  the  hour  we 
withdrew  to  the  deserted  lounge  where  we  set- 
tled down  to  a last  cigar  and  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  i)hotograj)hy  in  general  and  motion- 
picture  photograi)hy  in  particidar.  At  length, 
the  (piestion  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
motion-pictures  could  he  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  av'erage  amateur  photograi)her. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  maintainetl  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  an  outfit  for  the  amateur 
which  would  he  more  than  a plaything.  In 
proof  of  this  they  referred  to  specific  cases  of 
amateur  motion-picture  cameras  that  had  been 
placed  on  the  market  and  advertised  extensively 
but  had  subsetpiently  fallen  by  the  wayside 
financially  and  mechanically.  Photographic  deal- 
ers, and  many  individuals,  had  reason  to  view 
with  suspicion  any  new  amateur  motion-picture 
outfits — they  had  been  caught  once  and  did  not 
intend  to  repeat  the  experience. 

Just  when  things  were  beginning  to  look  very 
discouraging,  so  far  as  motion-j)ictnres  and  the 
amateur  were  concerned,  a gentleman  called 
onr  attention  to  a camera  which  he  called  the 
Sej)t  and  with  which  he  had  made  some  excel- 
lent pictures  that  very  afternoon.  Although 
he  was  in  no  wise  interested  in  the  sale  of  this 
camera,  he  proeeeded  to  '‘show  us”  what  it 
could  do,  what  it  had  done  and  why  it  could  do 
what  it  had  done.  A^’hereu|)on  another  gentle- 
man called  our  attention  to  recent  developments 
in  England  and  on  the  Chjntinent.  Very  soon 
the  tide  of  the  discussion  turned  toward  the 
fact  that,  in  sj)iteof  unfortunate  past  ex[)erienees, 
a motion-|)ieture  camera  for  the  amateur  could 
be  ])rodueeil  that  was  not  a i)laything  but  a 
really  serviceal)le  and  well-made  outfit. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  virtually  all 
I he  gentlemen  in  the  group  retired  and  finally 
left  me  alone  with  a man  who  is  well  known  to 
thousands  of  professional  i)hotographers  and  a 
man  who  knows  whereof  he  s]>eaks.  Con- 
fidentially he  outlined  a mot ion-i)icture  camera 
for  the  amatenr  whieh  his  eoinpany  was  soon  to 
|)laee  n])on  the  market.  IN  lien  he  had  finished, 
1 was  amazed  at  what  had  l)een  accomi)lished 
in  this  direction  and  1 was  eompelleil  to  admit 


that  the  successful  making  of  motion-pictures 
by  the  amateur  had  every  prospect  of  becom- 
ing a reality. 

Ever  since  that  evening,  last  September,  I 
held  my  j)eace  and  waited.  I watched  with 
interest  the  developments  in  Europe  and  the 
successes  achieved  by  our  foreign  competitors. 
In  the  meantime,  I hoped  that  our  own  American 
contribution  to  amateur  motion-picture  photog- 
raphy would  not  be  unduly  delayed.  Then, 
one  day  I received  a letter  and  pictures  to  prove 
that  the  outfit  described  to  me  was  indeed  a 
reality. 

Whether  or  not  this  outfit,  or  any  of  the  other 
ecpiipments  now  upon  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean markets,  will  “put  over”  motion-pictures 
for  the  amateur  remains  to  be  seen.  Even  as  with 
the  radio,  the  motion-[)icture  for  the  amateur  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  It  may  “take  like  wild-fire”  or 
it  may  be  confined  entirely  to  the  advanced 
amateur.  Whatever  we  may  think  at  this  time, 
it  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions.  In  my 
o{)inion,  we  now  have  the  required  outfits;  but 
will  the  amateur  take  up  motion-picture  photog- 
raphy.^ I’erhaps  it  is  a question  of  education; 
and,  if  so,  I’hoto-Era  Magazine  is  ready  to  do 
its  share  to  encourage  its  readers  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  motion-pictures 
equal  or  surpass  still-])hotography  in  zest  and 
personal  value.  Of  course,  motion-pictures,  like 
the  autonioliile,  have  come  to  stay.  What  we 
are  interested  to  learn  is  whether  the  same  urge 
exists  in  the  average  amateur  to  make  his  own 
motion-pictures  that  jirompts  him  to  go  to  the 
"movies”  with  anticijiation  and  delight.  It 
seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  to  find  out. 
Today,  he  has  several  outfits  to  work  with.  They 
will  enable  him  to  learn  more  than  he  ever 
knew  before  about  making  his  own  motion- 
jiietures. 

What  the  developments  in  amateur  motion- 
])ictiire  cameras  will  be  in  the  near  future,  it 
is  not  possible  to  tell.  At  any  rate,  I am  sure 
that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in 
the  camera  which  was  described  to  me  in  Septem- 
ber, l!)*^^.  Also,  he  will  note  the  exact  size  of  the 
film  used — eonqiared  to  standard  film — and  an 
eiilargenieut  that  was  made  from  one  of  the 
remarkably  sharp  negatives  obtained  with  this 
camera. 

'Idle  new  motion-jiicture  outfit  consists  of  a 
camera  known  as  the  Cine  Kodak,  ami  a pro- 
jector called  the  Kodascope.  Just  why  this 
new  camera  was  called  Cine  instead  of  Kine 
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Kodak  is  not  cx])laincd.  Kincina])liotograpliy 
is  preferred  to  Cinemai)liotogra])Ii\-  hy  many 
authorities. 

Two  main  causes  tliat  liave  limited  amateurs 
to  still-pliotography  in  tlie  past  are  llie  cumher- 
.some  motion-picture  apjiaratus  and  tlie  cost  of 
the  motion-picture  film.  This  new  outfit, 
weighing  only  .seven  j)ounds.  has  overcome  the 
former  difficulty;  and  the  narrow  cine-kodak 
film,  coated  with  a special  emulsion  from  which 
a direct  jiositive  may  he  made,  has  effected  a 
great  reduction  in  cost.  fTrcat  sini|)lification 
has  heen  obtained;  hut  the  principle  ujxm 
which  the  company-  has  proceetled  is  that  its  ap- 
paratus must  give  results  cf|ual  in  every  way  or  he 
even  suj)erior  to  those  ohtainalile  with  standard 
ef|uii)ment.  In  other  words.  sim])lification  must 
not  involve  anv  loss  of  qualitv.  I’ictnres  which 
have  been  shown,  in  conjunction  with  standard- 
size  pictures,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
ideal  of  rpialitv  had  been  achieved. 

The  whole  system  of  amateur  mot ion-j)ieture 
photf)graph.v  which  the  compan.i'  has  develojied 
is  based  on  the  film.  It  is  11  jp  inches  wide  a' 
against  the  stamlard  wirlth  of  inrhe'.  and 
the  picture  1 cm.  x ’4  cm.  as  comparc<l  with  the 
staiularfl  [lictures  of  1 x ^4  inches.  I'iM'  jiictures 
on  the  s7nall  film  consefjnentl.s-  or-cupy  the  same 
length  as  two  on  the  -tandarrl,  so  that  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  new  film  are  e(|uivalent  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  standard  and  a 
400-foot  reel  is  equivalent  to  the  slandaril  1000- 
foot  reel.  .\  feature  of  the  film,  in  addition  tr> 
its  size,  is  the  special  type  of  sen'itising-emulsion 


with  which  it  is  coated.  This  coating  is  the 
result  of  special  research-work,  and  by  it  the 
negative  ma.v  be  develo])cd  and  then,  by  a new 
])rocess,  be  reversed  to  give  a direct-positive 
liicture.  This  film  is  of  the  non-inflammable 
t,\])c,  .Vlthough  the  film  commonl.\’  useil  in 
motion-])icture  theaters  is  rendered  entirel.v 
safe  b\’  fire-])roof  projection-rooms  and  other 
|)recaiitionaiA-  measures,  its  use  in  the  home  or 
in  schools,  where  such  precautions  do  not  exist, 
would  constitute  a real  element  of  danger.  The 
advantage  of  using  this  special  size  of  film  is 
that  it  will  not  be  ])OSsible  to  obtain  it  in  an.v 
but  non-inflammable  stock;  and  therefore  its 
special  size  constitutes  an  element  of  safct.v. 

'I'he  diminutive  camera,  as  alreailv  stated, 
weighs  onl.v  seven  pounds.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
of  standard  t\  |)('  and,  excejit  in  size,  resembles 
the  standard  motion-jiictnre  camera  of  the  high- 
est grades.  No  atteni|)t  has  been  maile  to  lessen 
its  cost  bv  the  omission  of  an.v  essential  feature, 
or  by  anv  undue  sinqilifical  ion.  The  object 
has  been  to  i>rodnce  an  instrument  which  would 
make  jiictures  eipial  in  evcr.v  res])ect  to  those 
which  the  professional  can  obtain  with  his  larger 
and  more  cumbersome  equii)ment.  d'he  lens  is 
a Kodak  Anastigmat  working  at  F .S..5,  which 
permits  jihotograjihs  to  be  made  under  ])oor 
light-conditions,  d’he  finder  is  just  above  the 
lens  and.  by  an  ingenious  atlaclum'nt.  changes 
the  ])osition  of  its  image  as  the  lens  is  focused. 
Ill  this  wa.v,  the  image  is  shown  through  the 
ceiitiT  of  the  ficlil  at  all  times,  d'lie  lens  has  a 
focusing-lev('r  carried  through  to  the  back  and 
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can  1)1“  focused  for  any  distanee  from  infinity  to 
four  feet.  The  dia])hragni-eontrol  is  in  tlie  left- 
hand  corner  and  can  there  he  read  easily.  In 
the  center  of  the  hack  is  a footage-indicator 
ivliieh  shows  the  quantity  of  film  used,  in  feet. 
Tlie  crank  turns  nominally  twice  a second,  mak- 
ing j)ictnres  at  the  standard  rate  of  sixteen  per 
second,  and  a recess  is  provided  for  it  when  not 
in  use.  The  camera  may  he  filled  in  daylight, 
the  film  being  sup])lied  in  a special  magazine. 
After  exposure  the  film  is  removed  in  its  magazine 
and  sent  to  the  company  for  development,  just 
as  in  the  earl>'  days  of  roll-film. 

The  Kodascojie  M’hieh  projects  the  picture  on 
the  screen  is  motor-driven  and  is  entirely  auto- 
matic in  its  o])eration.  Once  a film  is  threailed, 
the  machine  re(|iiires  no  further  attention  until 
the  reel  is  exhausted.  For  home-iirojeetion,  a 
leus  of  two-ineh  focal  length  is  used,  the  ])icture 
fills  a .SO  X 40  screen  at  a distanee  of  eighteen 
feet,  and  a 40  x o4  screen  at  twenty -one  feet. 
The  film  may  he  assemhieil  in  400-foot  reels 
whieli.  as  already  stated,  are  ei|uivalent  in  run- 
ning length  to  1000-foot  standard  reels  and  run 
sixteen  minutes,  or  iii  “200-foot  reels,  which  last 
for  eight  minutes.  Filling  and  threading  the 
film  in  the  ])rojector  are  comparatively  sinqile 
oiierations.  The  light  is  supiilied  hy  a Mazda 
lamj)  through  a coiuh'iisor,  and  the  lens  is  of  a 
very  high  aperture,  esiiecially  designed  for  it, 
M’ith  a convenient  foensing-mechanism.  The 
high  ajierture  and  ellieient  eondensing-system 
give  a bright  image  on  the  screen  with  a small 


lami).  For  use  in  school  or  lecture-rooms, 
M'here  a larger  screen  is  desirable,  the  lamp- 
house  may  1)8  changed  and  a more  powerful 
lamp  attached  to  meet  the  recpiirements. 

Of  course,  although  the  jirimary  intention  of 
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the  outfit  is  to  eiiahlo  amateurs  to  make  amt 
project  tlieir  own  pictures,  it  is  evident  tliat  its 
liome  use  will  create  a demand  for  ])ictures  far 
in  excess  of  those  made  hy  the  camera.  A 
lilirary  of  film  made  hy  the  reduction  of  standard 
film  for  use  in  the  Kodascojic  is,  therefore,  being 
arranged  hy  the  company.  'Within  another  year 
it  is  jirohahle  that  several  hundreil  suhjeets 
will  he  available  for  home-projection. 

hatever  may  he  thought  of  this  outfit,  and 
others  now  on  the  market,  it  must  he  admitteil 
that  a step  in  advance  has  been  made.  Some 
say  that  even  amateur  motion-picture  cameras 
should  use  standard  film  so  that  pictures  may  he 


thrown  on  the  screen  more  readily  and  su|)i)lics 
obtained  to  better  advantage.  The  ilitferenee 
in  the  cost  of  standard  film  is,  however,  a ver\- 
serious  item;  and  others,  like  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Coni])any,  believe  that  a si)ecial  film 
is  the  only  solution  to  amateur  motion-]>ie1  ure 
making.  As  1 said  before,  now  we  ha\('  the 
opportunity  to  work  out  this  i)roblem;  and  1 am 
confident  that  within  a very  f<>w  years  we  shall 
see  changes  in  amateur  ])hotograi)hy  that  we 
cannot  antieii)ate  at  this  time.  No  longer  is  it 
best  to  say.  "It  cannot  be  done”.  The  so- 
called  impossible  is  being  done  daily,  and  il  be- 
hooves us  to  keej)  in  stc])  with  true  ])rogress. 


The  Function  of  the  Background 
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HEARD  lately  a ])retty  good  thing 
from  a Kinema-man — one  of  those 
men  that  make  a lousiness  of  pro- 
ducing "movies”.  Said  he.  speak- 
ing of  seener\-,  "Seener\-  is  not  to 
be  seen;  it  is  to  be  >wf  seen."  This  sounds  like 
a .''havian  jiaradox;  but.  unlike  many  of  Shaw's 
lucubrations,  it  really  has  a liasis  of  common 
sense  and  Art — with  a big  A.  I'he  Kinema- 
man  was  sj)caking  of  his  own  kind  of  art:  that  the 
t>ackgrou7id  must  be  in  harmony.  em])hasise 
and  accentuate  the  main  characters  of  the  scene. 
And.  yet,  what  he  said  was  one  of  the  indispen- 
saV)le  foundations  of  all  true  art.  especially  so  in 
jiicturc-making.  Or.  as  I have  heard  it  said. 
“The  background  should  be  kept  where  it  be- 
longs. in  the  l)ackground.  ' If  I were  to  exj)ress 
my  own  opinitm.  I slmuld  say  that  the  greatest 
fault  of  amateurs  in  the  irietorial  field  is  the  for- 
getting that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a carefully 
c.^mposed  baekgroitnd. 

The  poor  amateurl  He  has  so  many  things 
to  think  abf)utl  He  has  tf>  fletermine  the  dis- 
tance; he  has  to  calculate  the  projrer  exjrosure, 
involving  speed  of  jrlate.  ojrening  f)f  diajrhragm, 
speed  f)f  shirtter;  he  has  to  center  the  picture  and 
get  it  level  with  the  luiri/.fin;  he  has  to  make 
allowances  for  shadows,  for  sunlight  f)ii  white 
frbjects;  he  has  to  avoid  staginess  in  the  posps; 
he  has  to  cfrncentrate  attentifrn  on  one  main 
feature  with  the  rest  leading  up  tf>  it  and  harmo- 
nising. but  not  distracting  attention.  Xo  wf)ndcr 
he  forgets  that  the  camera  secs  everythiirg 
within  its  field,  absolutely  imirartiallx'.  The 
artist  is  thinking  of  the  pretty  girl,  tire  old  man, 
the  child,  the  automobile,  or  what-not.  that  he 
is  trying  to  do  justice  tf»  artistically. 


.\nd  he  foi-gets  the  background.  But  the 
camera  does  not.  The  pretty  girl  has  her  most 
winiung  smile,  is  looking  really  very  uneon- 
seious,  very  charming  in  her  braids  and  summer- 
hat  and  togs;  but,  unfortunatel\-,  on  the  back- 
ground are  flecks  of  \\hite  eauseci  b\-  the  white- 
washed wall,  which  show  between  the  gajrs  in 
the  ivy  in  the  background,  d'hose  white  sjreeks 
distract  atteirtion  and  irritate  the  eye.  A 
lovel\-  jrieturc,  but  the  background  sjroils  it. 

Or,  we  have  a child  ])hotographed  in  a |)cr- 
fectly  natural  and  imposed  ])osition — delicious 
and  wholly  fetching;  you  love  him  at  sight. 
But  the  artist  forgot  that  back  of  the  child  is  a 
disconcerting  wall  of  horizontal  elajrboards 
which  stare  him  in  the  face — geometrical,  rigid, 
harsh  ami  mcaninghsss.  unless  one  is  a earix-nti-r 
looking  over  a job  of  woodwork. 

d here  is  grandma,  dear  old  soul,  so  (|uiet 
and  lovable,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  sitting 
out  on  the  summer-porch  krntting — a noble 
woman  who  has  done  her  duty  in  this  world  and 
we  feel  instinctively  that  she  will  rea])  a well- 
deserved  reward  in  the  next.  .\nd.  yet.  back 
of  her,  wholly  for-gotten  or  overlooked  by  the 
artist,  is  a gaudy  Xavaho  blanket  with  its 
staring  colors.  'What  had  jroor  grandnra  e\'er 
to  do  with  X'avaho^.  living  all  her  life  iir  that 
f|uiet  X"ew  England  village?  Nothing  at  alll 
Which  floes  the  artist  want  to  call  our  attention 
to-  the  lady  or  the  blairket?  If  the  blanket, 
why  the  lad>?  If  the  hnly,  why  the  blanket? 

I/ct  n>  take  aufrther  scene  which  I saw  but 
'IkI  rrot  i>hf)tograj)h.  A long,  sati'ly  beach  with 
hills  of  sarr'l  in  the  baekgronml  and  sinnteil 
trees  and  wild  flowers  in  jirofu'ion.  In  the  fore- 
gronml  was  a woman  of  -owe  thirty  years  of  age 


or  so.  She  was  iiidisputal)ly  a city-woman, 
judging  from  her  dress.  Slie  might  have  just 
stepped  from  Michigan  Avenue  or  Fifth  Avenue. 

Incongruous,  you  will  say.  Not  necessarily 
so,  if  the  title  of  your  picture  is  “A  Saturday 
Holiday  among  the  Dunes.”  iVnd,  yet,  scarcely 
a greater  contrast  could  he  found  between  the 
citified  lady  and  the  windy  dunes  of  the  In- 
diana shore.  But  here  is  the  point:  The  very 
incongruity  of  the  liackground  with  the  figure 
of  interest  serves  to  einjjhasise  the  idea.  Let 
us  take  a country-girl  in  her  everyday  habili- 
ments— Maud  Muller  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — 


time — was  the  very  accurate  calculation  of  just 
how  much  was  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  camera. 
The  cameramen  knew  to  within,  let  us  say,  six 
inches  how  much  was  within  the  field  of  vision 
and  how  much  was  not.  They  paid  the  most 
meticulous  attention  to  the  background.  Time 
and  time  again,  the  whole  scene  was  stopped 
and  re-acted  liecause  the  director  did  not  like 
something  in  the  background — the  crew  rowing 
ashore  from  the  Pinta  did  not  make  the  right 
angle  with  the  Nina’s  crew;  the  Santa  Maria 
was  too  far  to  the  left  and  so  on. 

There  must  be  nothing  in  the  background 
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put  her  in  that  scene  anil  the  lesson  is  weakened. 
However,  [ilace  that  same  city-woman  in  one 
of  those  nicely  trimmed  city-parks,  and  the  pic- 
ture loses  strength.  The  rusticity  of  the  back- 
ground and  the,  shall  I say,  urbanity  of  the 
lady  emphasise,  reinforce  and  heighten  the  idea 
conveyed  in  tlie  title.  But  the  Navaho  lilanket 
does  not  act  that  way  with  grandma,  nor  does 
the  line  of  clapboards  help  the  child's  character. 

I wonder  if  the  reader  ever  saw  motion-picture 
actors  at  work.  If  so,  he  should  have  learned 
much.  I have  in  mind  the  filming  of  Columlms 
landing  (on  the  beach  at  South  Chicago),  with 
the  caravels  in  the  distance  (the  tug  that  brought 
them  there  being  out  of  the  vision  of  the  camera). 
Columbus  landed  inajestically  and  ])ara(led  be- 
tween rows  of  |)alnis  (lirought  there  two  hours 
before  from  a nearby  greenhouse).  He  then 
knelt  and  went  through  various  theatrical  stunts 
(with  very  audible  suggestions  from  the  director 
in  shirt-sleeves  a few  feet  away,  but  invisitile 
to  the  camera's  eye).  AVhat  struck  me  most — 
and  I have  made  several  photographs  in  my 


that  distracts  the  attention.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance. A girl  is  milking  a cow.  Lights  and 
shadows  perfect.  Pose  perfect.  Absolutely  natu- 
ral. Unfortunately,  in  the  background  a dog 
has  treed  a cat  who  is  sjiitting  at  her  pursuer, 
hair  erect.  Two  iioints  of  interest.  Divided 
attention.  Picture  ruined  by  background. 

Here  is  another.  A scene  in  the  tropics.  A 
jiarty  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  standing  on  a 
terrace  overlooking  a beautiful  bay.  Exjiosure, 
])ose,  lights,  shadows,  masses  and  lines  irreproach- 
able. Ibit,  the  lens  is  short  focus  and  stopped 
down.  Background  on  tremendously  shortened 
scale.  An  Atlantic  liner  with  three  funnels 
down  in  the  bay  is  backing  out  of  its  berth.  It 
ajipears  about  as  big  as  the  gentleman's  hand, 
jierhajis  a little  larger.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
moment  of  exposure  the  liner  is  in  such  a position 
relative  to  the  gentleman  that  it  seems  to  be  is- 
suing from  his  shoulder  blade,  not  exactly  like 
the  hiimi)  on  the  back  of  a hunchback,  but  a 
sort  of  excrescence  that,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
belong  there — and  yet  according  to  the  picture. 
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it  must  liavc  hocii  there,  else  the  camera  n'ould 
not  have  so  rejiresented  it.  For  critical  eyes 
the  picture  is  a ruin,  simply  because  the  artist 
forgot  his  background. 

Here  is  another.  .Someone  wants  to  photo- 
graph Uncle  Edward  in  his  den  in  a characteristic 
pose.  He  has  a pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  is  sit- 
ting at  his  desk,  writing.  The  e.xposure  is  right, 
the  light  is  good.  Telephone,  tray  of  letters, 
tobacco-jar.  match-box.  rack  on  the  wall  for 
letters,  books  anil  jiapers  in  that  admirable 
confusion  that  characterises  a mere  man's  den — 
provided  the  women  folks  are  trained  to  keep 
hamls  off.  In  fact,  a natural,  well-arranged, 
genre-picture  that  ought  to  refleet  credit  on  the 
artist  but  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  artist 
forgot  his  background.  Or  rather,  the  back- 
ground is  all  right,  but  not  in  its  proper  relation 
to  the  main  feature.  The  jiile  of  jjapers  is 
white.  The  match-l)ox  is  white.  The  letters  on 
the  wall-cage  are  white.  lu  the  picture  they 
come  out  staring,  glitteringly  white — so  much 
so.  that  one's  attention  is  distracted  from  the  main 
interest,  which  of  course  is  Uncle  Phlward's 
face.  The  eye.  be  it  remembered,  is  always 
drawn  towards  a highlight.  In  this  picture, 
the  highest  lights  are  on  the  ai)i)urtenances  of 
the  background — exactly  where,  for  artistic 
purposes,  it  ought  not  to  be.  In  fact,  one  may 
say  that  the  jiicture  is  a very  creditable  exhilii- 
tion  of  a pile  of  letters  and  j)aj)crs  with  a man  as 
a subsidiary  interest  exactly  what  the  artist 
did  not  desire.  This  reversal  of  roles  is  the 
destruction  of  the  jiicture. 

This  relative  imjiortance  of  the  liackground 
to  the  main  interest  is  much  like  the  accompani- 
ment to  a song.  The  accomjianiment  can  as- 


sist the  song  or  it  may  mar  the  song.  A heavy, 
banging  accompaniment  while  the  singer  is  in 
a pianissimo  j)assage  means  ruin  to  the  song, 
because  it  distracts  attention  from  the  main 
interest.  \ false  note  on  the  piano,  the  wrong 
key,  s])oils  the  song.  So.  too,  in  j)ictures  a 
jarring  background  or  a highlight  where  it  docs 
not  belong  will  wreck  a jiicture,  for  exactly  the 
same  reason.  Those  things  are  as  absurd  as 
a man  plowing  a field  of  com  in  a silk  hat  and 
si)ats,  or  a man  at  the  opera  in  a hickor\’  shirt 
and  overalls.  Imagine  a statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  a short  coat  and  tight  trousers! 
Imagine  a iiicture  of  George  AVashiugton  on  a 
motonwcle!  What  is  wrong?  Incongruity! 

Judicious  trimming  will  sometimes  save  a 
bad  foreground;  but  little  can  be  done  with  an 
absurd  backgrouinl.  However,  the  artist  can 
often  tone  down  a jarring  background  b\-  sjiot- 
tiug  out  obtrusive  highlights.  The  objection- 
able geometric  i)attern  of  the  clapboards  re- 
ferred to  can  be  retouched  out  to  a very  great 
extent;  the  staring  contrasts  in  the  blanket 
behind  grandma  can  be  softened;  the  cat-and- 
dog  episode,  mentioned  on  jiage  can  be  toned 
down  to  almost  nothingness;  but  the  best  way  is 
not  to  make  such  [lietures. 

If  it  does  not  sound  too  paradoxical.  I would 
suggest  to  the  amateur  to  make — in  imagina- 
tion at  least — his  background  first,  tlum  his 
foreground,  and  finall.\’  his  iniddh'  distance, 
which  contains  the  main  interest.  Stnd\-  the 
first  two  carefully;  see  that  they  harnionise 
with,  lead  up  to  and  reinforce  the  main  feature 
of  the  ])icture.  J'his  may  not  jiroduce  a master- 
])iece,  but  there  is  no  masteriiiece  that  does  nol 
observe  these  iirineijiles. 
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Professional  Sidelines 

The  question  of  sidelines  in  conneetion  witli 
the  regular  portrait-business  is  one  that 
lias  been  troubling  many  a studio-])roprietor 
in  the  large  city  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  town. 
It  is  a matter  that  depends  so  much  on  the 
business-cajiacity  of  the  photographer,  upon  his 
temperament  and  personality,  and  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  his  locality,  that  it  cannot  be 
treated  satisfactorily  within  the  limitations  of 
this  page.  Yet  no  advice,  however  intelligent 
and  well-intentioned,  will  suit  each  individual 
case.  It  is  a deploral)le  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
most  photographers  are  not  endowed  with  a keen 
business-instinct.  Few  of  them  have  the  ability 
to  manage  a set  of  books  so  that  they  may  know, 
at  any  time,  how  much  money  they  are  making 
or  losing;  costs  of  production,  or  what  is  meant 
by  profit  and  loss.  This  information,  however, 
can  be  ascertained  with  the  aid  of  a competent 
assistant,  generally  the  receptionist  who.  in  many 
cases,  is  also  the  t)ookkeeper  or  business-manager. 
At  any  rate,  this  feature  of  the  business  must 
yield,  for  the  present,  to  the  consideration  of 
sidelines.  ^Miat  are  they.'  Are  they  desirable? 

Nearly  every  enterjirising  studio-i)roprietor 
has  a number  of  legitimate  sidelines,  such  as 
hand-carved  frames  and  nu)uldings  for  frames 
made  to  order;  copying  photogra])hs  and  paint- 
ings; restoring  faded  daguerreotypes,  ami  finished 
enlargements  plain  and  colored — all  of  which, 
except  the  last-namcrl.  can  lie  done  at  oiiportune 
moments  and  ot>  the  premises.  Homc-jiortraiture 
or  any  commission  which  takes  him  away  from 
his  place  of  business  should  be  excluded.  .\11 
outside  work  constitutes  a separate  branch  of 
photographic  activity.  Asa  stmiio-photograjiher, 
he  is  expected  to  be  always  on  hand  or  quickly 
available — ready  to  attend  to  his  regular,  legiti- 
mate business  of  making  studio-sittings.  Absence 
from  his  establishment  during  working-hours, 
except  for  luncheon  or  on  account  of  sickness, 
might  spell  disaster.  The  successful  jihotogra- 
pher  will  ajipreciate  the  value  of  concentrated 
effort.  However,  shouhl  he  be  unable  to  roist 
the  temptation  to  accept  an  occa'ional  out-itle 
call,  he  will  be  acting  wisely  if  he  includes  in  his 
charge  the  cost  of  sittings  lo-t  by  his  ab'Cnce. 
.Vs  an  exyicrt  craftsman  and  intelligent  bu'iness- 
man.  he  ran  well  afford  to  df>  this. 


If  the  scene  of  the  ]ihotographer's  activity  i.s 
laiil  in  an  attractive  town,  he  may  utili.se  the 
early  morning-hours  or  the  late  afternoon,  when 
long  shadows  are  artistically  heli)fid,  by  making 
flelightful  pictures  of  objects  or  views  for  which 
the  locality  i.s  noted.  These  pictures  he  can  sell 
at  his  studio  or  for  juiblication  in  some  t)rominent 
newsjniper  or  magazine.  This  will  help  to  enhance 
his  rei)utation  as  an  artist  and  endear  him  to  his 
community.  By  devoting  his  best  energies  to 
studio-]>ortraiturc,  the  ])hotogra])her  should  strive 
constantly  to  improve  the  (piality  of  his  work. 
Standard  j)hotograpliic  literature  should  form  an 
important  part  of  his  mental  diet.  He  should 
attend  conventions,  where  he  can  broaden  his 
views  and  increase  his  stock  of  knowletlge,  re- 
turning liome  filled  with  hoj)e  and  courage — 
determined  to  accomj)lish  something  worth  while. 
Having  established  a re]jutation  as  a tirst-class 
pf)rtrait-j)hotographcr,  he  can  attract  ])atronagc 
from  neighboring  towns,  and  will  soon  find  him- 
self on  the  road  to  iirosjierity  and  eminence. 
If  conditions  warrant,  he  can  stimulate  jmblic 
interest  in  things  artistic  and,  himself,  take  a 
leading  part  in  such  a movement.  Incidentally, 
he  will  welcome  the  o])portunity  to  create  an 
aii[)reciation  of  high-class  ]ihotogra])hy  and 
exhibit  occasionally  in  his  studio  the  work  of 
noted  j)hoto-j)ictorialists.  If  ambitious  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  ei\’ic  life  of  his  community, 
as  a man  of  force  and  character,  he  will  find  the 
gate  ojieii  to  admit  him. 

'Thus,  a man  or  woman  of  the  right  sort  has  a 
better  chance  to  win  business-success  and  civic 
distinction  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  than  in  a 
big  city.  On  the  other  hand,  this  desideratum 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  photographer  who 
busies  himself  with  such  sidelines  as  amateur 
cameras  and  siqiplics;  photo-finishing;  jihono- 
grajili  records;  radio  outfits  and  accessories  or  any 
other  speciality  that  can  be  handled  ef|ually 
well  by  the  druggist  or  the  liardware-dealiT. 

dlie  foregoing  remarks  a]i])l\-  to  the  home- 
jiortraitist  and  the  eommereial  phot ngrajiher  as 
well.  It  is  clear  that  flic  sueeessfni  -.pecialist 
has  no  time  to  devote  to  irregular  sidelines,  how- 
ever temjiting  they  may  be.  He  is  kept  busy 
exeeiiting  orders  nr  proeiiring  new  ones.  He- 
sitles,  he  must  maintain  the  highest  standard  of 
technical  excellence,  meet  eompetition  and  giianl 
his  health  and  credit. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a cretlit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Eka  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plied with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
addre.ss,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En- 
close return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  re(|ue.st. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  siiecial  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photog- 
rapher from  di.sjiosing  of  other  jirints  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

0.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-j)ostage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  .so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  liy  expres.s,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Miscellaneous 
Closed  February  28,  1923 
First  Prize:  Walter  Rutherford 
Second  Prize:  P.  A.  Smoll 
Third  Prize:  H.  M.  Willson 
Honorable  Mention:  Allen  H.  Albee;  A.  C.  G.  Allison; 
Lawrence  Baker;  W.  S.  Baldwin;  M.  J.  Burelbach; 
Fred  William  Carter;  P.  Agius  Catania;  Chas.  Clayton, 
Jr.;  H.  L.  Fairfield;  Allen  Fraser;  Chas.  A.  Harris; 
Jas.  B.  Herrick;  J.  Kirkland  Hodges;  J.  Thornton 
.Johnston;  Warren  R.  Laity;  P.  McAdam;  F.  W.  G. 
Moebus;  Louis  R.  Murray;  Frank  Reeves;  J.  Herbert 
Saunders;  Eleanor  L.  Smith;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Sowden; 
A.  Eleanor  Woodside;  H.  Larard  Wallis. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  .January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  29. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  J’ets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cu]),  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the'Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
.sender,  al.so  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wi.se,  how  is  the  jury  to  know? 
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l'iIABITAXT  WALTER  RUTIIERKOHD 

FIRST  PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


How  to  Make  a Duplicate  Negative 

>oME  workers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  t)os- 
sible  to  reprofliice  a negative  and  make  it  so  nearly 
perfect  that  prints  from  the  reproiluced  negative  can 
not  Vie  rearlily  rletecterl  from  those  made  from  the 
orisrinal.  But  nevertheless  this  is  the  fact,  say.s  a 
writer  in  Sfti'/io  Lidht.  AVe  have  Vieen  fooled  on  this 
test  repeatedly,  even  when  we  have  harl  the  original 
negative  in  our  hands.  The  fact  was  that  the  prints 
from  the  reproduced  negatives  were  in  many  instances 
Vietter  than  those  from  the  original. 

AVe  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  would  suggest  re- 
production as  a means  of  improving  negatives;  but 
merely  to  prove  the  point  that  a reproduced  negative 
need  not  have  less  <-|uality  than  the  original.  There 
are  several  very  good  reasons  for  reproducing  a nega- 
tive. If  it  has  unusual  value,  this  in  itself  makes  the 
means  of  reproduction  worth  while  and  the  means  is 
a good  positive.  If  the  negative  has  value  and  is  rm 
glass,  a positive  is  douVil.v  worth  while,  for  there  is  no 
real  satisfactory  wa.v  of  repairing  a glass-negative  once 
it  i.s  broken.  If  .vour  glass-negatives  never  break,  you 
are  the  exception  to  the  rule.  It  has  Vieen  the  writer's 
experience  that  the  surest  wa.v  to  break  a negative 


is  to  caution  evervone  about  the  jilace  to  handle  it 
with  care.  .Auto-suggestion  in  such  a case  .seems  to 
work  backwards.  Everyone  feels  sure  he  has  a fine 
grip  on  that  piece  of  glass;  but  he  drojis  it  sub-con- 
.sciouslv.  Of  course,  film  overcomes  this  troulile;  but 
usually  there  are  valuable  old  glass-negatives  about 
a studio. 

Duplicate  negatives  are  often  necessarv  or  desir- 
able when  great  numbers  of  prints  are  to  be  made, 
as  orders  ma.v  be  handled  much  mcire  (juicklv  b.v  jirint- 
ing  from  several  negatives.  In  the  [lortrait-studio. 
however,  the  du|ilicate  negative  or  the  positive  from 
which  duplicate  negatives  ma  v be  made,  is  most  valua- 
ble for  the  insurance  it  offers  against  breakage,  loss 
or  damage  of  the  original  which  nul.v  be  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  diijilicate  orders.  AA  here  sneli  positives 
are  made,  we  suggest  that  they  Vie  filed  away  from  the 
originals  as  a matter  of  protection  so  that  all  of  vour 
eggs  will  not  be  in  one  basket.  Few  of  the  fires  that 
destroy  stu'lios  originate  in  them;  but  if  vour  studio 
should  ever  be  destroyed  ami  vou  have  positives  or 
flupli'-ates  of  your  most  valuable  negatives  stored  at 
home  you  will  have  saver]  yourself  many  ilollars. 

The  making  of  positives  from  whirh  negatives  are 
to  be  marie  is  verv  much  a matter  rif  jmlging  rpiality. 
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SNOW-ROBES 


P.  A.  SMOLL 


SECOND  PRIZE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


and  this  is  ratlier  difficult,  at  first,  because  the  de- 
sired result  is  printing-quality.  You  are  not  making  a 
positive  that  is  good  to  look  at,  hut  one  from  which  you 
can  print  a negative  that  will  have  in  it  just  what  you 
have  in  your  original  negative.  For  this  reason  we 
would  suggest  that  the  man  who  has  had  no  previous 
ex])erience  make  several  tests  before  he  proceeds  with 
the  work.  For  negatives  that  are  anyways  near 
normal,  make  the  positive  on  Commercial  Film.  This 
has  slightly  more  than  half  the  speed  of  Commercial 
Ortho  Film  and  is  most  suitable  for  both  the  positive 
and  the  negative  that  is  printed  from  it.  Only  when 
a negative  is  extremely  flat  should  a Proce.ss  Film  be 
used  or  when  extremely  contrasty  a Commercial  Ortho 
Film. 

For  a negative  of  normal  density  we  might  suggest 
that  at  a ilistance  of  fifteen  feet  from  a l(i-candle 
power  lamp  an  exposure  of  six  or  eight  .seconds  might 
be  .somewhere  near  normal.  INIake  an  exjjosure,  develop 
it  in  the  regular  i)yro-develo])er  and  note  with  normal 
develojmient  whether  over  or  underexposure  is  indi- 
cated, d'he  positive  should  have  fairly  fidl  exposure. 
It  shouhl  be  developed  to  olitain  all  the  highlight-detail 
that  is  shown  in  the  negative  and  it  should  have  good 
printing-density  so  that  the  full  gradation-scale  of  the 
negative  will  Ije  rei)roduced.  We  suggest  that  .several 
tests  be  made,  becau.se  if  you  have  slightly  under- 
e.xposeil  and  developed  a positive  to  a fair  degree  of 
contrast  you  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the  lieauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  result.  However,  such  a ])ositive 
will  not  j)rint  a good  negative,  because  the  highlights 
will  lack  detail,  the  shadows  will  be  blocked  and  the 
negative  made  from  it  will  give  a print  that  is  entirely 
too  contrasty. 

d'hese  i)ositives  are  deceiving  because  you  examine 


them  oidy  by  transmitted  light,  and  what  you  see 
through  a positive  is  much  different  from  what  you  see 
in  the  jirint  which  is  examined  by  reflected  light. 
You  may  see  detail  through  the  shadows  of  a positive; 
but  make  a negative  from  it  and  a print  from  the 
negative  and  the  .same  shadows  in  the  print  may  be 
a mass  of  .solid  black,  becau.se  you  do  not  look  through 
them.  Positives  are  usually  made  by  contact  in  a 
printing-frame  and  care  should  be  used  to  ensure 
perfect  contact.  A heavy  felt-pad  is  best  for  this 
purpose.  The  .same  (leveloj)er  you  use  for  negatives 
should  lie  used  both  for  positives  and  negatives  in 
the  reproducing-process. 

If  the  original  negative  is  slightly  soft,  reproduce 
it  perfectly  in  the  positive  and  depend  upon  the  de- 
veloping of  the  negative  you  make  to  obtain  an 
increase  in  contrast.  If  you  wish  considerable  con- 
trast and  the  ordinary  developer  does  not  give  enough, 
use  the  contrast  developer  recommended  for  Process 
Film.  This  developer  contains  caustic  soda,  which 
is  a much  stronger  accelerator  than  carbonate,  and 
develops  in  two  or  three  minutes,  giving  excellent 
contrast.  If  still  greater  contrast  is  (lesired,  and  this 
will  not  often  be  the  case,  a lYocess  Film  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Commercial.  In  reproducing  nega- 
tives there  is  a decided  advantage  when  consider- 
able sjiotting  is  necessary.  The  spotting  can  all  be 
done  on  the  positive  and  you  can  see  the  results  of 
your  work  much  better  than  when  spotting  the  negative. 

Optician  and  Optometrist 

We  are  indebted  to  a member  of  a prominent  Boston 
optical  firm  for  definite  and  explicit  information  con- 
cerning the  difference  in  meaning  between  an  optician 


and  an  optometrist.  The  subject  is  an  important  one 
and  vitally  concerns  that  part  of  the  general  public 
interested  in  wearing  eyeglasses  or  spectacles.  The 
gentleman  who  enlightened  the  Editor  on  certain  diffi- 
cult points  is  himself  not  only  a highly  efficient  optician, 
but.  like  the  other  members  of  the  firm  and  its  staff 
of  experienced  and  trustworthy  assistants,  an  optome- 
trist, each  of  whom  has  passed  the  required  state- 
e.xamination  and  received  a diploma  or  license. 

The  word  optician  is  an  old  word  and  is  defined 
both  by  Webster  and  Worcester  as  one  who  makes  or 
deals  in  optical  gla.sses  and  instruments. 


card  and  tell  you  to  go  to  it.  You  make  your  own  selec- 
tion and  do  your  own  fitting  and  they  take  your  money. 

The  dispensing  optician  will  not  test  your  eyes,  l>ut 
will  refer  you,  not  to  an  optometrist,  but  to  an  oculi.st 
(who  is  a regular  practising  physician).  He  tests  your 
eyes,  prescribes  glasses  or  medicine,  giving  you  a pre- 
scription for  either  or  both.  You  then  take  the  ])re- 
scription,  if  for  glasses,  to  the  di.spensing  optician — as 
you  would  the  one  for  medicine  to  the  druggist — and 
he  fits  a suitable  frame  and  makes  the  gla.sses  according 
to  the  doctor's  prescription  and  finally  adjusts  them 
to  you.  This  seems  a long  process,  but  it  is  a goo<l  way. 


THIR.STY  SQUIRREL 

THIRD  PRIZE — JIISCELL.\NEOUS 


H.  M.  WILLSON 


The  word  optometrist  is  a comparatively  new  word,  ap- 
pearing since  1900  and  is  deSned — One  skilled  in  or  who 
practises  optometry;  meaning,  measurement  of  range  of 
•vision  or  of  the  power  of  vision  in  general.  It  is  only  in 
these  later  days  that  the  need  of  these  finer  differences 
ha.s  had  to  seek  a name:  but  it  now  seems  necessary 
that  all  religions,  professions  and  businesses  be  highly 
specialised,  thus  calling  for  names  unheard  of  a few 
years  back. 

So  far  has  this  been  carried  in  the  optical  business, 
that  once  it  used  to  be  possible — and  was  done — for 
any  one  to  equip  himself  with  a few  pairs  of  spectacles 
and  eyeglasses,  a couple  of  test-cards  and  plenty  of 
nerve,  and  go  about  the  country  as  a doctor  of  optics 
and  dispose  his  wares  to  all  comers.  One  can  see 
ea.sily  the  opportunity  to  play  on  the  credulity  of  not 
only  the  simple-minded,  but  many  credited  with  .sense. 

This  went  on  for  years,  until  the  different  states 
passed  laws  compelling  all  optical  worker'  to  pass  an 
examination  before  they  could  examine  a person's  eyes. 
The  law  is  different  in  different  states.  In  this  state 
I Ma,ssachu.sett.'.  one  must  hold  a state-license  to  a-'ist 
a person  in  the  selection  of  glasses. 

Thus  it  is,  if  you  go  into  a five-and-ten-cent  store 
or  department-store,  or  a country  general-store  and 
ask  to  be  shown  ela"es  or  to  be  fitted  to  them,  the 
clerk  will  direct  you  to  a tray  of  glasses,  hand  you  a 


The  optomelri.st,  on  the  other  hand.  te.sts  your  eyes, 
without  the  use  of  drops  (.so-called);  fits  a frame  to  you; 
in.serts  the  lenses,  but  gives  no  medical  treatment.  The 
law  is  very  e.xplicit  in  this  particular,  as  the  optome- 
trist has  little,  if  any,  medical  education.  The  pen- 
alty for  violating  this  statute  is  sev'ere — fifty  dollars 
fine,  and  a prison-sentence  if  the  court  so  decrees,  for  the 
first  offen.se. 

The  optometrist  is  usually  a “second-floor  worker", 
fhat  i.s,  he  depends  largely  on  testing  eyes  for  his  living 
and  usually  has  his  office  upsLairs  and  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  stock  general  optical  goods. 

The  di.spensing  optician,  however,  although  qualified 
by  the  State  to  test  your  eyes,  carries  a stock  of  general 
optical  merchandise,  such  as  o[iera.  field  ami  marine 
glasses,  telescopes,  microscopes,  reading-glasses,  photo- 
graphic lenses  and  supplies,  thermometers,  barometers, 
etc.,  living  up  more  to  nearly  the  old  definition  of  the 
word,  optician. 

We  might  add.  that  all  the  lexicographers  now 
give  the  pronunciation  of  the  worrl  optometry  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllal)le;  but  there  is  a move- 
ment among  the  profe.ssion  objecting  to  there  being  too 
much  “tom"  in  this  word,  so  they  wish  it  divided, 
with  the  ace-ent  on  the  first  and  third  syllables,  op-to- 
me-try  and  op-to-me-trist,  the  third  syllable  in  each 
being  pronounced  “mee  ". 
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THE  LONE  WATCHER  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Marines 
Closes  June  30,  1923 

It  was  my  jirivilege  recently  to  ho  the  guest  of  the 
I’orllaiid  (Maine)  Camera  Clnh  and  to  enjoy  the  gooil 
fellovvshi|)  and  liigh  artistic  standards  of  that  well- 
known  photographic  organization.  During  my  visit 
I took  the  time  to  walk  out  to  the  Eastern  J’romenade 
and  to  view  with  ilolight  the  jianorama  of  the  island- 
dotted  harhor,  the  liglithouse,  the  channel  and,  out 
heyond  it  all,  the  open  sea.  Eongfellow's  ])oems  of 
Portland  and  the  sea  came  to  minil  as  I stood  there 


rapt  in  admiration  of  the  scene.  Seagulls  flapped 
their  way  lazily  about  the  harhor  and  called  to  each 
other  noisily,  the  waters  of  the  hay  were  comparatively 
quiet;  hut  “outside”  one  could  see  the  white  line  of  the 
breakers  and  the  long  swells  of  the  ocean.  A schooner 
was  “making  for  the  channel”  and  the  play  of  sunlight 
on  her  sails  as  she  tacked  hack  and  forth  was  a delight 
to  the  lover  of  marines.  What  a wealth  of  material 
lay  before  me,  and  I had  hut  an  hour  to  enjoy  it  all! 
Then,  my  mind  reverted  to  the  present  competition 
and  1 wished  that  my  readers  could  stand  with  me  and 
look  out  across  Portland  harhor  for  inspiration,  pic- 
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torial  material  and  a true  conception  of  the  hea\ity  and 
appeal  of  water,  sky,  clouds,  islands  and  shi])s. 

It  matters  little  whether  we  live  near  an  ocean  or 
some  large  inland  lake,  there  is  a strange  fascination 
about  them  both  that  attracts  and  holds  the  intel- 
ligent camerist.  It  is  said  that  no  two  days  are  ever 
exactly  alike  along  the  coast  or  on  the  shores  of  a 
lake.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  across  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  reflections  of  clouds  and  mountains, 
the  windswept,  foam-capped  waves  breaking  among 
the  rocks,  the  stately  ships,  the  lighthouses,  the  rocky 
headlands,  the  curving  shoreline,  the  sand-dunes — 
all  afford  superl)  pictorial  material.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  camerist  be  able  to  study  this 
lieautiful  subject-material  with  a true  appreciation 
of  the  spiritual  and  natural  forces  involved. 

To  some,  a storm  along  the  coast  is  almost  ter- 
rifying and  possesses  no  pictorial  merit,  whatever. 
Others  view  the  scene  with  delight  and  relish  the 
howling  wind,  the  foam-flecked  breakers,  the  distant 
lighthouse  smothered  in  spray  and  the  battle  of  ele- 
mental forces  into  which  mere  man  enters  at  his  peril. 
To  put  it  another  way,  one  man  sees  a beautiful  meadow 
filled  with  flowers.  To  him,  they  are  flowers  anil 
nothing  more.  Another  man  knows  each  flower  In- 
name,  and  to  him  the  meadow  is  a veritable  treasure- 
house  of  beauty  and  delight.  How  many  persons  see 
a bird  and  care  not  at  all  whether  it  is  a chickadee, 
phoebe,  warbler  or  bluebird  1 As  the  Bible  says  truly, 
“Having  eyes,  see  ye  not.'  and  having  ears,  hear  ye 
not.'"  Then,  some  persons  wonder  why  there  is  so 
little  in  lifel 

Let  us  return  to  our  competition.  The  camerist 
may  .select  the  subject  for  this  competition  as  he 
wanders  along  the  shores  of  a lake  or  a mighty  ocean; 
but  the  important  point  to  remember  is  that  it  must 
be  a marine. 

Technically,  the  present  competition  is  tilled  with 
interest.  The  matter  of  correct  exiiosure  and  at- 
tractive lighting  offers  the  worker  as  much  ojipor- 
tunity  for  thought  as  does  the  artistic  composition 
of  the  picture.  Also,  the  use  of  a suitable  ray-filter 
may  engage  the  contestant's  attention  to  advantage. 
,\n  opportunity  is  given  to  those  workers  who  are 
eager  to  make  telephotographs  of  distant  shijis,  light- 
houses, pfjints  of  land  or  other  subjects  that  ,-ire  too 
far  away  to  be  yihotographed  with  the  usual  hand- 
camera  equipment.  In  short,  we  have  a competition 
that  will  be  a fair  test  of  the  camerist's  photographic 
ability  in  a slightly  different  direction  than  usual. 

ith  a few  exceptions,  the  present-day,  well-equipped 
hand-camera  will  meet  virtually  all  conditions  of 
wind  and  weather.  Even  a good  rectilinear  lens  will 
yield  remarkably  beautiful  effect',  because  of  the 
actinic  value  of  the  light  across  the  water.  Those 
who  enjoy  telephotography  will  require  the  use  of  a 
stout  tripod.  reliable  exposure-meter  should  be 
used,  for  the  licht  across  water  is  very  dece]>tive  even 
to  the  veteran-photographer. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  caution  the  cameri't  to  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  his  outfit  protected  from 
the  effects  of  dampne's  and,  e.'pecially.  the  salt  air 
from  the  ocean.  There  are  few  cameras  that  are  made 
to  withstand  the  effect'  of  dampne'S  and,  unlc'S  care 
is  taken,  the  leather-covering,  ticllow',  shutter  ami 
even  the  lens  may  suffer  permanent  injury.  What 
I have  .said  applies  as  truly  to  plate',  film',  paper 
and  chemicals.  Those  worker'  who  expect  to  '|)cnd 
considerable  time  on  or  near  the  water  should  provide 
them.selve.s  with  one  or  more  large  tin-boxes  that 
have  an  air-tight  cover.  Then  all  sensitised  material 
.should  be  kept  in  these  boxes  until  required.  .\  'tout. 


leather  carrying-case  for  the  camera  i.s  a jjo.sitive 
necessity  for  iiroteclion  from  the  weather  and  from 
UTiex])ected  knocks.  The  more  time  and  money  the 
camerist  has  to  put  into  his  ])hotographic  venture, 
the  more  care  he  should  take  that  he  receives  an  ample 
return  on  his  investment. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  making  marines  or 
shore-scenes,  one  shovdd  emphasise  one  striking  object 
such  as  an  old  pine-tree,  a clump  of  reeds,  a shij)  under 
way.  a lighthou.se,  a fisherman’s  dory,  or  a ledge  of 
rocks.  It  is  a natural  tendency  for  the  worker  to  he 
eager  to  inchnle  all  that  he  possibly  can  of  a beautifully 
curving  shore  or  broad  expanse  of  bay;  Init.  unfortun- 
ately, the  completed  picture  is  apt  to  be  disappointing. 
The  curving  sliore,  which  seemed  so  attractive  to  the 
eye,  is  very  aj)t  to  be  rcdnce<l  to  such  small  pro|)orl  ions 
tliat  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  lost  entirely.  I mention 
this  point  becau.se  I have  made  this  very  mistake 
many  times,  and  have  yet  to  obtain  a satisfactory 
result.  Of  course,  if  the  photographer  is  c((uip])cd 
with  a large  view-camera  and  can  use  the  single  clement 
of  a symmetrical  lens,  he  may  obtain  a picinre  com- 
mensurate with  the  exertions  involved  in  carrying 
such  an  outfit  about.  However,  most  cainerists, 
tod.ay,  do  not  use  an  outfit  much  larger  than  the 
pojjular  postcard-size;  aTid  these  cameras  are  not 
usually  fitted  with  symmetrical  lenses,  nor  have  they 
the  requisite  bellows-extension.  hi  most  ca.ses,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  average  camerist  to  confine  his  activities 
to  a suliject  that  may  be  |)hotograi»hed  advantageously 
with  the  particular  cqui|unent  he  iiosses.ses.  Even 
if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  own  a large  number  of 
cameras,  he  will  do  well  not  to  attenqit  extensive 
jianoramas  without  careful  thought  and  thorough 
preparation. 

.Vs  I have  said  so  many  times,  the  greatest  master- 
pieces in  art,  literature,  music  and  photograjiliy  are 
the  simiilest.  .V  lioat  inillcd  up  on  the  shore  of  a lake 
has  great  pictorial  po.ssibilities.  The  activities  of  the 
amateur  or  jirofessional  fisherman,  yachtsman,  and 
canoeist,  can  be  utilised  with  |)rofit.  Then,  there  arc 
the  campers  and  the  summer-vacationists  to  turn  to 
for  good  material  that  i.s  tilled  with  action  and  is  often 
siiectacular.  It  i.s  for  the  individual  worker  to  decide 
what  part  of  the  varied  material  at  his  di.'|)osal  he  will 
select.  To  a certain  extent,  he  will  be  governed  by  his 
environment;  and,  often,  he  may  be  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  a subject  that  he  would  not  choo.se  if  another, 
more  to  his  liking,  were  available. 

I’crhaps,  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  shore- 
scene  and  marine  picture,  as  it  may  be  used  by  the 
jiictorialist,  are  found  among  the  masterpieces  by 
Bertrand  H.  Wentworth  of  Gardiner,  Maine.  It  was 
with  pleasure  that  I met  him  again  at  the  Portland 
( amera  ( lub  iluring  my  recent  vi'it.  Those  cainerists 
who  were  [irivileged  to  see  the  exhibition'  of  Mr. 
Wentworth's  iiictures  held  at  the  gallery  of  the  .'■'ocicty 
of  .Vrts  and  Crafts.  Boston,  and  his  other  exhibitions, 
were  given  convincing  proof  of  the  ad.iptability  of  sin  h 
subject-material  to  the  highest  artistic  aims. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  can  all  read  books 
and  articles  on  how  to  make  good  jiictures.  and  we 
can  fill  up  our  minil'  with  sounil  theories  with  regard 
to  this  or  that  printing-iirocc's;  but  the  aeid-tcsl  is 
to  go  out  ourselves,  find  the  subject,  compose  the 
picture,  develoji  the  plate  or  film  and  jiroduce  the 
finished  print.  In  no  other  way  can  we  make  true 
jihotographic  jirogress.  .Vfter  all  is  said  and  done, 
thi.s  way  yields  the  greatest  rcturn.s  in  health,  jilea'ure, 
and  photograjihic  success.  This  may  sound  old- 
fa'hioned  and  not  in  keeping  with  modern  wav',  but 
nevertheless  it  works.  A.  II.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PIIOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

0.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  narne  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Pin- 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  rcf|uest.  Critici-sm  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un- 
less for  sjiecial  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
rcturn-po.stage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1923 

First  Prize:  August  W.  Paulsen 
Second  Prize:  M.  Nakamura 
Honorable  Mention:  IVm.  G.  Bell;  Earl  K.  Foreman; 
Reynold  J.  Palmer;  Arthur  E.  Trahan;  Miss  Kaui 
Wilcox. 


The  Importance  of  the  Beginner 

Recently,  in  my  correspondence  and  in  conversation 
with  camera  club  members,  this  question  was  asked, 
“What  will  happen  to  pictorial  photography  when 
the  present  generation  of  workers  no  longer  contrib- 
utes to  our  exhibitions  and  salons.^”  I countered 
with  the  questions,  “W’hy  do  you  ask.^  Are  you  failing 
to  recruit  the  ranks  from  among  the  beginners?” 
That  appeared  to  be  the  difficulty,  and  the  question 
remained  unanswered. 

It  so  happens  that  I am  a member  of  several  fra- 
ternal, community  and  photographic  organizations. 
In  all  of  them  there  is  the  problem  of  gradually  work- 
ing in  younger  and  sturdier  members  who,  in  due  time, 
will  be  ready  and  able  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  day. 
In  fact,  such  a procedure  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  the  permanency  and  progress  of  any  organiza- 
tion. There  are  always  those  members  who  work  hard 
and  long  for  “the  cause”,  and  become  the  executives 
of  their  organizations.  Unfortunately,  as  a rule,  these 
men  are  in  the  minority.  Then,  we  have  the  rank  and 
file  of  members  who  neither  oppose  nor  assist,  and  who 
are  content  to  follow  along  with  as  little  effort  as 
possible.  On  certain  occasions  of  stress  or  special 
celebration,  these  members  rally  enthusiastically;  but 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  are  willing  to  “let 
George  do  it”.  Lastly,  we  have  the  new  member  or 
beginner.  He  is  all  enthusiasm,  eager  to  do  his  bit; 
but  “not  knowing  the  ropes”  he  does  not  know  just 
where  and  how  to  begin.  He  may  make  several  at- 
tempts; but,  usually,  is  quietly  “sat  upon”  by  “older 
and  wiser”  members.  However,  if  he  has  the  grit,  and 
.something  really  constructive  to  offer,  he  will  gradually 
w in  his  way  and  eventually  become  a recognized  leader 
who  merits  re.spect  and  confidence. 

The  new  member  in  any  organization  is  in  a some- 
what difficult  position.  There  he  is,  duly  elected, 
initiated,  dues  all  paid  and  ready — for  what?  In 
certain  fraternal  bodies  and  social  clubs  there  are  com- 
mittees or  individuals  who  see  to  it  that  the  new  mem- 
ber is  given  every  opportunity  to  learn,  to  grow  and  to 
serve.  Is  this  true  of  camera  clubs  in  general?  Is  the 
beginner  given  the  support  and  encouragement  that  he 
should  have  in  order  to  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  after 
initiation  as  before?  Are  the  older  members — those 
who  have  won  their  laurels — as  interested  in  the  be- 
ginner's struggle  as  they  might  be,  for  his  sake  and 
that  of  the  club? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  after  viewing,  or  exhibiting 
at,  the  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles  or  London  Salons,  the 
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EI.AI-DRAPEKIES 


AUGUST  W.  PAULSEN 


advanced  worker  can  hardly  he  expected  to  become 
enthusiastic  over  the  first  bromide  enlargement  made 
by  an  unknown  beginner.  Yet.  here,  it  seems  to  me. 
lies  an  important  link  in  the  chain  we  are  trying  to 
forge  for  the  future  good  of  photography.  P'rankly, 
were  we  not  all  beginners  at  one  time.'  Did  not  some 
kind  friend  help  us  over  our  tyro  days.'  ^Vere  we 
always  able  to  make  a first-class  bromide  enlargement.' 
I am  confident,  if  we  admit  the  truth,  that  we  were 
often  DO  better  than  the  beginner  whose  work  fails  to 
interest  the  advanced  worker  of  today. 

Again,  we  are  confronted  with  a trait  of  human 
nature.  The  father  sometimes  forgets  that,  as  a hoy, 
he  was  perhaps  more  noisy  than  his  young  son  or  the 
mother  forgets  that  she  was  a lively,  head-trong  little 
miss  in  her  day.  The  afhanced  worker,  winner  of 
salon  honors,  sometime-  forgets  that  much  of  his 
success  is  due  to  the  kindly  word,  the  practical  hint 
and  the  pat  of  encouragement  given  l»y  some  one  else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  I>eginner  is  not  always  taken 
sufficiently  into  serious  consideration  as  the  only 
material  available  out  of  which  to  buihi  for  the  future. 
It  is  a critical  time  in  many  camera  clubs.  Some  of 
the  pictorialists  are  no  longer  able  to  .serve  as  vigorously 
as  formerly  or  to  send  in  their  work  to  delight  the 
public  at  the  big  salons.  In  short,  the  ranks  of  our 
leading  workers  need  to  l>e  recruited  so  that  the  suc- 


ceeding generation  may  profit  by  the  interest  and  hel[) 
of  the  veterans  before  it  is  too  late.  There  may  be 
many  beginners  who  will  not  or  cannot  achieve  great- 
ness by  photography;  but  the  advanced  workers  in 
our  camera  clubs  and  elsewhere  must  .sci)arate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  They  should  take  the  attitude 
of  a father  or  the  head  of  a business  who  must  find  a 
son  or  an  individual  to  carry  on  the  work  when  the  day 
of  incapacity  arrives,  as  it  surely  will  with  us  all.  Some 
advance  workers  have  said  that  the  average  beginner 
was  not  worth  wasting  time  upon,  because  of  his  lack 
of  interest  in  composition  and  technif|ue.  'I'he  beginner 
has  sometimes  remarked  that  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  advanced  worker  is  what  causes  new 
members  to  drop  out  eventually.  There  is  some  truth 
in  both  statements;  but  I feel  that  we  should  broaden 
out.  as  far  as  jmssible.  Eliminate  the  per-onal  element 
and  work  with  the  material  at  haml  to  develoj)  it  and 
make  it  grow  into  something  wf>rth  while,  l et  our 
advanced  workers,  our  winners  of  pictorial  laurels, 
begin  now  “to  father"  some  beginner  in  photogra|)hy. 

them  be  patient,  free  of  petty  jealousies  and  work 
to  the  end  that  a splendifl  class  of  new,  vigorous  canier- 
ists  will  be  ready  to  carry  on.  I/ct  u.s  all  respect,  en- 
courage and  value  the  beginner  in  photography.  lie  is 
vitallv  important  to  the  art  and  science  we  love. 

A.  If.  I!. 


SECOND  PRIZE 

beginners’  competition 


PORTRAIT-STUDY 


M.  NAKAMURA 


Making  the  Most  of  the  Opportunity 

In  a recent  letter  to  ns,  Frederick  C.  Davis,  author 
of  “Making  Your  Camera  Fay”  (see  advertising- 
pages),  describes  an  incident  to  illustrate  how  one  man 
used  his  wits  and  his  camera  to  advantage. 

"Ships  were  being  rushed  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  for  days 
the  country  watched  the  tense,  .shari)  struggle.  News- 
wires  sizzled  with  the  accounts  of  brisk  fighting — of 
Uncle  Sam's  sailors  battling  with  the  Mexicans  at 
the  big  port.  And  then,  ominously  over  the  A.s.sociated 
Press  wires  came  the  report  to  our  city  that  one  of  our 
local  boys  had  been  killed  in  action.  He  was  the  first 
to  fall  at  Vera  Crnz — a boy  from  our  own  home-town! 

"VVliile  others  sjamt  their  time  being  indignant,  a 
shrewd  reporter-])hotogra|)her  on  the  evening-])aper 
was  working  rapidly.  He  obtained  a portrait  of  the 
man  who  had  been  killed,  pinned  to  a door  in  the 
city  editorial  room,  turned  desk-lamps  u])on  it,  care- 
fully calculated  an  exposure,  and  exposed  the  camera- 
lens  to  it.  'I'hen.  he  idunged  into  the  red  glow  of  the 
darknjom,  emerging  a few  moments  later  with  a satis- 
factory negative.  Prints  were  made  from  this  nega- 
tive to  the  mmdjer  of  dozens.  Far  into  the  night  he 
ra])j)ed  at  a typewriter,  duplicating  his  story.  Next, 
])utting  the  ])ictnre  and  story  together,  he  sent  that 
photograph  of  the  first  boy  to  fall  at  Vera  Cruz  to 
.scores  of  new.sjiapers  throughout  the  country.  Where- 
upmi  he  waited. 

“A  cheque  < anie.  Then  .several  more  cheques  came; 
they  came  in  all  amounts — so  many  and  so  frcfiuently 
that  the  rc])orter  was  dazed  by  the  shower  of  money 


that  had  descended  upon  him.  That’s  all  of  the  story, 
except  the  moral:  he  had  learned  the  secret  of  making 
his  camera  pay!” 

A Pictorial  Fairy  Story 

Once  upon  a time — as  all  good  fairy  stories  should 
begin — a little  photograph  came  down  to  the  club- 
rooms  and  was  placed  on  the  walls  for  the  edification  of 
the  members.  This  little  i)hotograph  had  a.spirations — 
with  a ca])ital  A.  It  longed  to  be  pictorial.  It  came  of 
goofl  stock,  its  development  had  been  slow  and  even, 
it  was  well  fixed;  and  it  really  hoped  that  it  had  at- 
tained the  cla.ss  in  which  its  distinguished  brethern 
moved  and  had  their  being.  Put,  said  Morton: 

“Now,  if  it  had  been  retoned  blue  or  green — .” 

“It  should  have  been  printed  on  \’eltcx,”  Pelsher 
added. 

“If  he’d  used  a Protar,”  sup])lemented  Schoff. 

“It’s  not  fuzzy  enough,”  Brown  di.sagreed. 

“It  might  have  made  a good  lantern-slide,”  thought 
Sutton. 

“He  should  have  made  a stereo,”  .said  Martin. 

“It’s  rotten,”  snarled  (Minor,  summing  up  the  opinion 
of  the  crowd. 

And  the  poor  little  photograph,  sadly  disillusioned, 
went  home  and  was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a trunk, 
never  to  see  the  bright  sunshine  any  more. 

Moi!.\l.  Pay  no  attention  to  what  the  other  fellow 
thinks  of  your  picture.  A camera  enthusiast  is  the 
most  ojiinionated  “critter”  on  earth. 

Proofs,  Dallas  Camera  Club. 
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A Pyro  Tank-Developer 

One  of  the  assistants  in  the  Research  Division, 
Electrical  hhigineering  Deijartinent.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  developed  a pyro  tank- 
developer  which  seems  to  have  a good  deal  of  merit. 
It  was  used  successfully  for  all  kinds  of  developing, 
giving  good  “plucky"  negatives,  and  the  contrast  was 
very  readily  controlled  by  the  time  of  development.  It 
seems  to  work  well  with  all  grades  of  cut-film,  and  was 
also  tried  with  good  success  upon  special  panchromatic 
plates  for  aerial  photography. 

The  particular  jjoint  aimed  at  was  a develoi)er  which 
would  keep  and.  at  the  same  time,  would  give  maximum 
contrast.  Therefore,  the  staining  properties  of  jiyro 
were  desired.  This  developer,  if  carefully  made  up,  will 
keep  in  a tank  fitted  with  a floating  cover  for  about  two 
months  without  recpiiring  strengthening.  When  use<l 
almost  daily  by  students,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  up  a new  batch  about  every  six  weeks.  The 
time  of  development  is  about  six  minutes  at  the  usual 
room-temperatures  for  normal  contrast;  but  plates  or 
films  can  Ije  left  in  the  developer  for  half  an  hour  with- 
out fog,  if  extreme  contrast  is  necessary.  Tests  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  did  not  show  that  it  had 
any  advantages  over  their  but  the  Massachu- 

setts In.stitute  of  Technologv-  had  better  succe.ss  with  it 
than  with  other  developers  recommended,  particularly, 
as  strong  contrast  was  obtained  without  the  use  of 
.sodium  hydroxide,  which  always  required  constant 
replenishing.  Directions  for  preparing: 

Dissolve  T2  34  ozs.  sodium  sulphite  in  i qts.  hot  water. 
^^^len  dissolved  add  .3  oz.  sodium  bisulphite.  Boil 
five  minutes  and  cool  to  70  F. 

^^^len  cooled  to  this  temperature,  or  lower,  add: 


Pyro '2  ozs. 

Elon  or  metol 100  grains. 

In  a separate  sohition  mix  up: 

Sfwiium  carbonate .5  f>zs. 

Pota-ssium  iodide 10  grain'. 

Water 10  oZ'. 


When  everything  is  completely  dissolved  add  the  two 
solutions  and  enough  water  to  bring  up  to  one  gallon. 

Color  will  be  amt>er. 

The  potassium  iorlide  will  tend  to  clear  slight  fog; 
but  it  also  requires  slightly  longer  exposure,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  l>etter  to  use  potassium  bromide.  The 
elon  or  metol  can  be  omitted;  but  it  helps  to  build  up 
the  image  rapidly  and  ,'eems  to  improve  the  den-ity. 

Fkf.deki'k  S.  Dellenbai  on,  .Jr. 

Preparing  .Solutions 

The  preparation  of  photographic  solution  - i - gener- 
ally a simple  matter,  yet.  failures  wur  often  atid  not 
always  with  beginner',  .says  a wTiter  in  F'hotor/rriphixrhc 
ilitleihingcT.  It  should  be  made  a rule  to  triturate 
all  larce  crystals  I»efore  dissolving  them.  This  saves 
time,  and  one  may  Ik:  spared  the  need  of  warming  the 
water.  Many  salts  dissolve  very  slowly  in  large 


crystals,  so  that  eventually  one  may  have  to  re.sort  to 
the  heater  to  help  out. 

If  a solution  that  consists  of  .several  ingredients  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  always  advisable  to  di.ssolve  one  of 
them  before  adiling  another.  F’or  some  mixtures, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  the  different  articles  in  a given 
order  .so  as  to  avoid  precipitation.  More  or  less  warm- 
ing of  the  water  to  accelerate  .solution  is  recommended 
in  all  cases  where  the  substance  may  be  affected  by 
the  light.  This  should  be  remembered  particularly 
when  mixing  develo])crs. 

When  ])reparing  concentrated  stock-.solutions,  the 
quantity  of  water  should  not  be  scanty,  since  a .solu- 
tion that  keeps  well  in  summer  may  be  partly  pre- 
cii)itated  in  cohl  weather.  If  preci])itation  occurs,  the 
be,st  thing  to  do  is  to  set  the  bottle  in  warm  water, 
leaving  the  cork  loo.se  until  the  precipitate  is  gradually 
reilissolved.  This  will  be  successful  usually  if  cle- 
composition  has  not  taken  place. 

Platinum-Tones  on  Gaslight-Papers 

Owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  jilatinum,  causeil  by 
the  war,  its  employment  in  pliotography  has  been  for 
.some  time  almost  entirely  suspended  anil  the  pro- 
fession has  had  to  deiierid  to  a large  extent  ujion  the 
.so-called  “gaslight”  jiaiiers.  A (derman  firm  has  in- 
troduced a paper  that  claims  to  give  iilatinum-elfects 
by  the  use  of  special  develojier.s.  We  quote  from 
Plwlograplii.schc  Hiniilxrliaii  an  article  which  .sets  forth 
the  essentials  for  obtaining  platinum-effects  on  gas- 
light-papers. 

“'I'o  obtain  the  peculiar  brown-black  tones  of 
platinum  on  gaslight -paper  only  such  develo[)iiig- 
agents  are  suitable  that  can  lie  u.sed  without  the  ad- 
dition of  sodium-sulphite  or  metabisulphite.  d'he 
chief  of  these  are  iiyrogallol,  metol  and  pyrocatechiu. 
If  we  consider  that  .sodium-sulphite  exerci.ses  a double 
function  in  development — riz.,  a preserving  and  an 
accelerating  effect — so  a print  [iroduced  without  this 
addition  will  show  certain  characteristics.  'The  de- 
veloper becomes  strongly  colored  during  development, 
so  that  the  image  may  consist  jiartly  of  the  usual 
black,  silver-depo.'it  and  partly  of  the  brown  product 
of  oxidation  in  the  developer:  lienee,  the  characteristic 
coloring;  but  the  development  will  be  slower  than 
Usual.  I'he  tiest  result,  therefore,  will  be  obtained 
only  when  suitable  time^  of  exjiosure  and  develojiment 
are  given.  The  fir-t  must  be  such  that  a long  de- 
velopment with  a view  to  the  suflicient  formation  of 
the  brown  [iroducl  of  oxidation  desired  is  practicable. 
In  this,  however,  the  quality  of  the  paper  plays  an 
important  part. 

Silver-chloride  requires  a far  less  energetic  developer 
to  produce  a strong  and  tony  jirint  than  silver-bromide; 
tint  a relatively  longer  exposure.  ,\s  the  gaslight-jiaper 
emulsions  U'Ually  consist  of  both  sil ver-chloridc  and 
bromide,  only  a mutually  sufficient  division  of  the 
constituent'  of  the  developer  will  give  the  best  re-ult. 
One  can,  therefore,  select  a developing-foruiula  suit- 
able for  any  given  paper:  but  one  must  learn  the  jiroper 
conditions  by  varying  the  composition  of  the  dexelojier, 


the  time  of  exposure  and  of  development  in  order  to 
attain  this  object.” 

[Tlie  writer  finds  that  very  good  platinum-effects 
can  be  obtained  on  Cyko  ami  Artura  papers,  by  im- 
mersing the  prints  for  ten  minutes  in  a 1 or  2 per  cent, 
solution  of  barium-sulphide,  washing  and  only  partly 
bleaching  in  a weak  ferricyanide  of  potassium  solu- 
tion, again  washing  and  toning  to  the  desired  shade 
in  the  barium  bath.  The  tone,  of  cotirse,  will  vary 
with  different  makes  of  paper;  but  with  those  men- 
tioned above  he  has  obtained  very  pleasing  and  entirely 
satisfactory  results. — Editor.] 

How  to  make  Panoramic  Pictures  with  the 
Aid  of  a Compass 

M.vny  times,  camerists  would  like  to  have  a pano- 
ramic view  of  some  particular  scene;  but,  not  being 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a panoramic  camera,  they 


must  trust  to  luck  to  make  the  pictures  and  then 
match  them  up  afterwards.  With  the  method  about 
to  be  described,  panoramic  views  may  be  made  with 
coni])lete  success  with  the  aid  of  a compass.  The  main 
difficulty  is  to  determine  the  angular  range  of  the 
camera.  This  is  shown  in  diagram  1,  as  A. 

Eumlamentally,  a lens  acts  as  the  pinhole  in  a pinhole- 
camera.  From  this  fact  and  also  that  light  travels  in 
straight  lines,  we  can  determine  angle  A,  Diagram  2, 
which  represents  in  plan  the  object,  lens  and  film  or 
plate  of  the  camera.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  object 
pass  through  the  ojitical  center  of  the  lens  and  impinge 
on  the  film,  forming  an  image  that  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  oliject  as  their  respective  distances  from  the 
lens.  The  two  triangles  OPQ  and  OP'Q'  are  then 
similar  and  the  angle  A equals  the  angle  B. 

'IV)  determine  the  value  of  the  angle  A,  mark  off  on 
a piece  of  white  tape  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long  a series 
of  black  lines  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  'fliis  tajic  is 
to  be  the  object  of  diagram  1. 

'I'ake  your  camera  out  in  the  yanl,  or  other  convenient 
place,  and  set  it  up  on  its  triiiofl  so  that  it  is  horizon- 
tal. Now  place  the  marked  tape  on  a couple  of  sticks 
so  that  it  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  lens  of  the  camera, 
nearly  in  the  middle  and  at  a distance  D,  ecpial  to  the 
shortest  focal  length  given  for  that  particular  camera. 
'I'liis  dimension  D should  be  accurately  measured  from 
the  tape  to  the  lens,  'i'o  get  the  camera  perpendicular 
to  the  tape,  jilace  the  tape  in  a north-an<l-.south  position 
by  the  aid  of  the  eoinjiass  and  the  camera  in  an  east- 
aiid-west  position.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  now  is 
to  make  the  |)icture  and  ilevelop  the  film.  Count  all 


the  main  and  sub-divisions  on  the  tape  as  shown  in  the 
film  and  divide  this  length  (in  feet)  by  D.  This  gives 
a constant.  By  comparing  this  constant  with  the 
nearest  one  smaller  than  itself  in  the  table  below,  the 
angle  A is  directly  determined. 


Deg.  A 

Constant 

Deg.  A 

Constant 

40 

0.72794 

82 

1 . 73858 

42 

0 . 76772 

84 

1 . 80080 

44 

0 . 80806 

86 

1.86502 

46 

0.84894 

88 

1.93138 

48 

0 89046 

90 

2.00000 

.50 

0 . 93262 

92 

2.07100 

.52 

0.97543 

94 

2.14480 

54 

1.01904 

96 

2.22120 

56 

1 . 06342 

98 

2.30080 

58 

1 . 10862 

100 

2.38340 

60 

1 . 1.5470 

102 

2.43980 

62 

1.20172 

104 

2.55980 

64 

1 24974 

106 

. . .2.65400 

66 

1 . 29882 

108 

2.75280 

68 

1 . 3.5902 

110 

2.85620 

70 

1.40042 

112 

2.96520 

72 

1 . 45.358 

114 

3.07980 

74 

1.50710 

116 

3.20060 

76 

. . . . 1 . 56256 

118 

3.32860 

78 

1.619.56 

120 

3.46400 

80 

1 . 67820 

To  u.se  this  information  in  making  a panoramic 
picture,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  the  camera  at 


some  point  of  the  contemplated  view,  make  the  exposure 
and  ob.serve  the  compa.ss-reading.  Then  turn  the 
camera  through  the  angular  range  which  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  compass.  Make  this  picture  and  proceed 
to  the  next  one  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  whole 
composite  picture  is  made.  When  the  film  is  developed 
and  jn-inted,  it  will  then  be  fairly  easy  to  match  up 
the  pictures  and  paste  them  on  a suitable  mount. 

C.  A.  M.vutin. 


Poroscopic  Photographs 

'I'liE  director  of  the  police  laboratory  at  Lyons  is 
employing  the  camera  in  a new  way  for  detecting 
crime.  The  new  art,  which  is  called  “Poroscopy,” 
is  that  of  ])hotogra])hing  marks  left  by  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  'I'lie  pictures,  according  to  a recent  issue  of  The 
World's  ILor/r,  are  said  to  be  even  better  than  finger- 
prints, and  to  be  obtainable  if  the  criminals  wear 
gloves.  'I'liis  method  should  be  of  great  value. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


B.  W.  P — The  actual  rate  of  washing  a 
negative  may  be  understood  by  remembering  tliat 
the  amount  of  hypo  which  remains  in  the  gelatine  is 
continually  halved  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  the 
washing  proceeds.  An  average  negative,  for  instance, 
will  give  up  half  its  hypo  in  two  minutes,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  two  minutes  half  the  hypo  will  be  remaining 
in  it;  after  four  minutes  one  quarter:  after  si.x  minutes 
one-eighth;  after  eight  minutes  one-sixteenth;  ten 
minutes  one-thirty-second,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  a short  time  the  amount  of  hypo  remaining 
will  be  infinitesimal.  This,  however,  assumes  that  the 
negative  is  continually  exposed  to  fresh  water,  which 
is  the  most  important  matter  in  arranging  the  washing 
of  either  negatives  or  prints. 

K.  L.  W. — It  is  usually  best  to  use  the  for- 
mulae for  solutions  recommended  in  the  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  makers  for  the  use  of  photographic 
materials:  these  formulae  are  often  adjusted  to  the 
properties  of  the  particular  materials  concerned  and 
will  pve  better  and  more  certain  results  than  can  be 
obtained  with  any  other  formulae. 

-I.  B. — To  purify  water  for  chemical  uses, 
distillation  is  the  best  method,  and  di,stilled  water 
should  be  used  whenever  possible  for  mixing  solutions. 
However,  boiling  will  coagulate  the  collodial  matter 
and  change  certain  lime-salts  to  the  insoluble  condition 
when  they  settle  out,  while  dissolved  gases  such  as  air, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  etc.,  are  removed.  Therefore, 
unless  the  water  contains  an  excessive  amount  of  dis- 
solved salts  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  boil  the  water  and 
allow  it  to  settle. 

M.  B.  II. — Developing-agents  cannot  develop 
at  all  when  used  by  themselves.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Acrol.  develoj)ing-agents.  in  order  to  do 
their  work,  must  be  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  the 
amount  of  alkali  governs  the  energy  of  a developer. 
If  too  much  alkali  is  pre.sent.  the  developer  will  tend  to 
produce  chemical  fog.  and  if  too  little  alkali  is  present, 
it  will  be  >low  in  its  action. 

C.  M.  A.— .A  developer  for  ,\rtura  paper 
recommended  by  the  Eastman  Koflak  Company  is 
made  as  follows: 


Sodium  Sulphite  E.  K.  t'o.  l.)Ogrs. 

Elon 11  grs. 

Ilydroquinone .5f)  grs. 

Sodium  Carbonate  K.  K.  Co.  110  grs. 

Potassium  Bromide Hi  grs. 

Water  to....  ozs. 


B.  PC  f . — The  extent  to  which  a developer 
may  he  concentrated  is  rletermined  by  the  solu- 
bility of  the  least  soluble  constituent,  because  a stock- 
solution  should  U'Ually  withstand  cooling  to  Ifl  degrees 
F.  without  any  of  the  ingredients  crystallising  out. 

•I.  K.  H — To  prevent  bromide  enlargements 
from  curling  they  should  l>e  -oaked  in  a mixture 
of  glycerine  .5  ounces  and  water  io  ounces  before  drying. 
Double-weight  bromide  paper  will  not  curl  a;  much  as 
the  single-weight  paper,  and  should  be  used  whenever 
prints  are  to  be  left  unmounted. 

B.  .\.  I)  .Xrtificial  light  is  to  be  preferred 
for  making  enlargements,  owing  to  its  uniform- 


ity. Up  to  very  recently  the  use  of  condensijig-lenses 
has  been  deemed  imperative  when  making  enlargements 
by  artificial  light;  but  new  develoimients  in  enlarging- 
apparatus  have  done  away  with  condensing-lenses 
and  many  projection-printers  are  made  self-focusing. 
Look  over  otir  advertising-iiages  for  further  details. 

1'.  L.  F. — Lantern-slide  plates  vary  greatly 
in  speed,  and  you  can  obtain  plates  with  a speed 
to  suit  the  work  you  are  doing.  The  Eastman  jilates. 
Seed  A'ellow  Label  and  Stamlard  Regular  are  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  speed  and  contrast,  but  the  Standard 
Slow  plate  requires  aliout  three  times  the  exposure  of 
the  Standard  Regular.  The  Ivistman  Ko<lak  Company 
publishes  a booklet  on  how  to  make  and  to  color  lantern- 
slides.  This  it  will  be  glad  to  send  you. 


Faint  Images  for  Business-Stationery 

The  commercial  artist  is  frequently  called  ujion  to 
make  a large-scale  drawing  of  trade-marks,  exposition- 
awards  or  even  portraits  and  scenery,  to  be  reproduced 
as  line-cuts  on  a small  scale  ami  printed  in  yellow  ink 
on  letter-paper,  bills  or  statements. 

The  yellow  ink  is  very  pale  and  transparent  so  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  any  writing  that  may  be  done 
across  it;  and  the  yellow  or  orange  ink  suggests  the 
“gold-medal'’  idea  to  the  customer.  The  original 
drawing  is  often  from  three  to  five  times  the  size  of 
the  final  cut,  so  that  the  jirinted  effect  will  sugge.st  a 
fine  engraving. 

.Xs  the  cost  of  the  original  drawing  and  the  making 
of  the  cuts — to  say  nothing  of  the  jirinter's  bill — may 
easily  run  to  thirty  flollars  or  more,  such  jotis  may, 
sometimes,  be  handled  more  cheaply  and  more  success- 
fully by  photograjihy  if  a run  of  only  a few  hundred 
is  required. 

Many  photographers  have  handled  bichromate  of 
potash  for  years  in  the  carbon-process  or  with  .Xuto- 
(hromes  without  realising  that  the  bichromate  is  itself 
a sensitive  material  capable  of  giving  an  image  if  coated 
on  sized-pajier  and  firinted  out  under  a negative  in  the 
sun.  It  will  give  a faint  brownish-yellow  image  well 
suited  to  the  present  jjiirpose. 

The  7>aper  is  sensiti.'cd  in  a weak  light  by  swabbing 
with  a wad  of  cotton  difipefi  in  a ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  liichromate  of  potash  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
dark.  XX'hen  the  j)aper  is  thormighly  dry,  it  is  printed 
for  four  or  five  minutes  in  the  briglit  sunlight  under  a 
vigorous  negative,  such  as  could  be  uscfl  on  any  of  the 
soft  portrait-papers.  .XII  that  remains  is  to  wash  the 
unaltered  bichromate  out  of  the  j>aper.  leaving  the 
latter  7)crfectly  clean  except  for  the  brownish  image. 

It  miglit  be  well  to  test  a sample  of  the  jiajier  to  be 
U'cd  before  undertaking  oyicrations  on  a large  scale. 
If  organic  sub'lances  were  not  present  in  the  [>aper  or 
its  coating.  nf>  image  would  be  formerl. 

XX a‘-h-drawings.  paintings  or  f)hotogway)hs  can  I)e 
I)rcsentcd  mf)re  attractively  by  this  method  tlian  by 
halftr)ne-reprf)diictions  and  with  a slightly  largur  mar- 
gin of  y)rofit  than  with  line-cuts. 

XX'iNx  XX,  I ) Avin.sox. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


A MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT  \V.  II.  POTE 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  vnll  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism.,  in  our  oidnion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 


“The  Lniidiiig” — .surely  a “Inisy"  suliject — in  niore 
way.s  tlian  (tne.  The  iniiltiplicity  of  arms,  legs  and 
hands  in  aetion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  distracting 
white  boat,  causes  the  attention  to  be  drawn  hilher 
and  thither  in  a veritable  whirligig  of  motion.  The 
subject  was  without  doubt  photographed  with  no  time 
siient  in  prci)aration : merely  an  impromptu  snai)shot 
for  reeord-i)urpf).ses.  The  b:iekgrouu<l  in  it,self  |)re.si  nts 
a subject  for  another  exposure.  There  was  au  excelleut 
oi)portunity  here  to  make  au  iuteresliug  photograph 
which,  while  in  every  sense  as  good  a record,  would 


have  had.  at  least,  something  of  pictorial  interest  and 
much  more  of  lasting  value.  How  should  it  be  done.^ 
According  to  my  jndgment,  the  first  step  would  be 
to  move  the  white  boat  entirel.v  out  of  view  by  floating 
it  aronnd  to  the  right — not  liy  dragging  it  across  the 
foreground  and  thus  making  an  ugl.v  mark  on  the 
beach.  The  secomi  stej)  would  be  to  draw  the  dark 
boat  about  two  feet  back  into  the  water,  at  the  same 
time  jmlling  its  stern  nearer  the  camera,  so  that  it 
wonhl  occupy  a more  diagonal  position.  Next,  have 
the  boy  with  the  oar  place  the  latter  in  the  boat.  Then 
arrange  the  boys — three  on  one  side,  two  on  the  other 
and  one  in  the  water,  at  the  stern — all  posed  in  action 
similar  to  the  ones  with  hands  on  gunwale  of  the  boat. 
Take  away  the  model-yacht  and  the  dark  skiff  beyond. 
Eliminate  the  .soldier  (preferably);  or — if  he  is  indispen- 
.sable  let  him  direct  the  beaching  of  the  boat  in  pose 
like  that  in  which  he  now  a])pears.  Then,  1 believe. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISEU  THIS  MOXTH 


Mr.  Samuel  nould  have  a pirlorial  record — not  a po,serl 
and  intricate  picture — witli  a semlilance  of  unity  of 
action  and  interest  entirely  lacking  in  the  pre.sent 
print.  Of  course,  if  possilrle.  the  whole  collection  of 
actors  and  properties  should  be  moved  to  some  spot 
where  the  bathing-pool  in  the  background  would  be 
invisible  to  the  camera. 

E.  II. 

One  does  not  have  a feeling  of  intellectual  satis- 
faction in  looking  at  this  picture.  If  there  is  a message 
to  be  conveyed,  it  is  not  done  distinctly.  It  is  too 
much  like  a number  of  people  all  talking  at  the  same 
time.  You  don't  get  the  story  easily. 

Lr-t  us  try  a few  experiments.  The  background 
distracts  the  attention.  Cut  out  pieces  of  gray  paper 
and  lay  them  over  the  figure  of  the  man  diving,  the 
parties  on  the  left  and  the  “kids"  and  grown-ups  in 
the  water.  We  have  thus  concentrated  the  intere-t 
.somewhat.  I>et's  go  farther  and  obliterate  the  white 
boat,  the  toy  boat,  and  the  farther  boat.  We  now 
have  one  boat  and  six  fignires.  That  is  about  the  best 
we  can  do.  T'nfortunatel.v.  one  of  the  figures — and 
the  most  prominent  figure.  tf>o — i-  looking  away 
from  the  main  interest,  which  is  the  boat.  Enfor- 
tunately.  too.  there  is  a figure  almost  totally  eclipsed 
by  the  figure  in  ordinary  clothes.  Ily  cutting  out 
all  these  extraneous  and  irrelevant  connectif)ns,  we 
have  a fairly  good  record-snap-hot.  Hut  the  Ic'Son 
conveyed  i-  the  same  old  story,  which  is:  Have  one, 
central,  main,  controlling  idea  and  do  not  allow  any 
distracting  features  to  lessen  or  weaken  the  message 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

E.  L.  MoR.SE. 

“fiONFUSiON  Wor.se  roNFOUNDEn"  would  be  a 
better  title  for  this  conglomeration  of  detail  than  “The 
Landing’’.  It  would  be  a gr>od  entry  for  a “gues— 
how-many-objects-can-be-found-in-this-picturc'’  con- 


test. A protracted  viewing  of  this  collection  of  object;! 
fairly  makes  one'.s  brain  reel.  Mr.  .'samuel  evidently 
has  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  an  equipment  such  as  his  offers  in  the  way  of 
correctly  correlating  es.sential  components  into  a 
harmonious  whole  and  eliminating  those  lines,  objects 
and  details  which  would  prove  a hindrance  to  a suc- 
cessful composition.  By  faithfully  carr\ing  out  the 
following  suggestions  this  snapshot,  with  its  awkward 
representations  of  the  human  figure,  its  conflicting 
j)oints  of  interest,  and  its  superfluity  of  irrelevant 
iletail  can  be  completely  made  over  into  a ])leasing 
composition  called  “The  Landing":  .‘select  a portion 
of  the  beach  free  of  breakwaters  or  bathers;  show  less 
background;  use  t>nly  the  larger  boat  and  have  all  the 
figures  to  be  shown  actually  engaged  in  landing  the 
boat  instead  of  j)f)>iug  with  it  after  it  is  already  on 
land,  as  now;  and.  finally,  use  a larger  stop  and  different 
kind  of  paj)er  to  sni)t)ly  some  of  the  sadly-lacking 
atmosj)here. 

Hkruert  Hodki  k. 

In  this  picture  the  title  accords  fairly  well  with  the 
composition;  but  the  breakwater  or  pier  in  the  upper 
left  temU  tf>  divide  the  interest  and  destroys  unity. 
.\  belter  view|)f)int  could  doubtless  h.'ive  been  ehosen 
so  a'  to  avoiii  this  objection.  .\bo.  the  composition 
lacks  in  simplirity — loo  many  lioals.  bathers  and 
other  figures.  Technically  the  negative  was  over- 
exposed. therefore  flat,  no  princii)al  highlight,  every- 
thing in  one  monotonous  tone.  \ Rx  or  o\  filter 
with  same  cxi)Osurc  would  have  heli)cd.  I’icture 
unbalanced.  \ [)iclorial  result  i-  inipnssil)le  from  the 
elements  shown.  ^Vhether  a different  viewpoint  would 
have  produced  a pictorial  result  cannot  be  known 
from  what  is  shown;  but  my  guess  is  that  there  was  no 
picture  in  sight. 

II.  L.  Eairi  if.U). 

(Continued  on  por/c  282) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

|'g| 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

is 

How  often,  when  motoring  past  some  dark  woods 
in  May,  has  our  attention  been  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
wliite  flash — a flowering  tree  filled  with  white  blossoms. 
It  was  the  dogwood  tree  in  blossom.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  species  is  Cornus  Florida — first  cousin  of 
the  common  little  Bunch  Berry  of  the  northern  woods 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  where  both  may  be 
found.  Bostonians  will  have  no  difficulty  to  find  it 
in  the  woods  of  the  Blue  Hills  and  Middlesex  Fells 
Beservations.  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  in  “Our  Native 
Trees”,  has  this  to  say  of  it:  “When  in  early  spring 
the  great,  white  blossoms,  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
transform  the  tree  into  one  huge  bouquet,  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  fields  (woods)  and  challenges  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  every  observer.” 

We  are  inrlebted  to  Chas.  E.  Swett,  of  the  Ihiion 
Camera  Club  of  Boston,  for  the  superb  picture  of  the 
Flowering  Dogw'ood  which  graces  the  front  cover  and 
page  204  of  this,  otir  May  issue.  Beholders  not  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  the  gleaming  whiteness  in  its  somber 
setting  may  mistake  it  for  snow;  but  after  a close  ex- 
amination of  the  numerous  white  dots,  they  will  change 
their  minds.  They  will  admire  the  beautifully  rendered 
enclosure  quite  as  much  as  the  bright  gleam  of  the 
shady  nook. 

Data:  Made  near  Westwood,  Mass.,  May,  10.30 
brilliant  light;  Nettell  camera;  434-inch  Voigt- 
liinder  Collinear;  stop,  F/0.8;  color-.screen;  1 second; 
Ilford  Screened  Chromatic;  Rytol,  in  tank;  Artura 
Carbon  Black  D. 

A glance  at  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  will  suffice 
to  impress  the  beholder  with  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  this  charming  portrait  is  enjoying  well-merited 
success  as  a child-i)hotographer.  He  belongs  to  the 
class  of  professional  specialists  mentioned  on  this 
month’s  editorial  page — workers  who  steer  a straight 
course  on  the  sea  of  business-life — ignoring  distractions 
likely  to  impede  their  progress  towards  a w'ell-ilefined 
objective.  Having  been  made  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, in  a professional  stuilio  and  by  a capable  and 
symi)athetic  artist,  the  ])ortrait  shows  the  little  sitter 
to  excellent  advantage,  pose,  lighting,  expression  and 
workmanshi])  meeting  succes-sfully  the  requirements 
of  a difficult  task. 

Data:  north  light;  good  light;  10  A.M.;  11  x 14  por- 
trait-camera adapted  to  5 x 7 phite;  13-inch  Cook 
Portrait-Lens,  series  VI,  F/5.(i;  at  full  opening;  ]/i 
second;  Cramer  .5  x 7 IIi-Si)ced  plate;  pyro-soda, 
Cramer’s  regular  formula  for  tank-dev.;  contact-print 
on  Eastman  Vitava  Athena. 

In  his  matchless  de.scriptions  of  Nature’s  moods 
illustrated  wdth  su]>erb  photogra])hs  of  his  own  making — 
ljublished  in  this  magazine  during  the  past  ten  years 
and  referred  to  fre(|uently  by  the  Editor — Frederick 
B.  Hodges  has  not  otdy  endeared  himself  to  all  true 
lovers  of  the  great  outdoors,  particularly  the  silent 
woods,  fields  and  mea<lows,  but  lias  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  the  uninitiated  and  indifferent  a desire  to 
get  near  to  the  things  beautiful  under  the  great  canopy 
of  heaven.  A careful  reading  of  Mr.  Hodges’  eloquent 
tributes  to  Nature  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  maker 
of  mere  camera-records  to  turn  to  the  pictorial  motives 
indicated  by  this  sincere  nature-lover,  penetrate  their 


alluring  and  mysterious  beauty,  and  be  filled  with  a 
longing  to  interpret  it  by  means  of  a skill  and  sym- 
pathy they  shall  learn  to  acquire. 

For  the  first  time,  in  his  text-illustrations  furnished 
to  this  magazine,  Mr.  Hodges  has  included  photographs 
of  landscapes  with  animals.  “The  Sheep”,  page  240, 
is  an  original,  well-ordered  composition  of  rare  beauty. 
The  line  of  sheep  in  perspective,  the  tonal  quality  and 
atmospheric  effect,  and  the  general  harmonious  ensemble 
command  unstinted  admiration. 

“The  Cattle”,  page  241,  excels  in  pictorial  beauty 
and  is  perfectly  rational  in  arrangement.  It  is  a 
typical  rural  scene  and  has  been  treated  with  rare 
technical  discretion.  The  animals  are  the  principal 
objects  of  interest,  but  blend  delightfully  with  the 
landscape.  The  circumstance  of  a cow  looking  out 
of  the  picture,  right  and  left,  is  therefore  of  little 
consequence. 

Cornelia  Clarke  has  entered  a field  where  Kate 
Hecht,  Dr.  Lehman  Wendell,  Dr.  Pardoe  and  others 
have  won  distinguished  success — the  photography 
of  small  animals.  None  of  these  specialists,  however, 
has  displayed  greater  powers  of  observation,  more 
patience  and  superior  technical  skill  than  Cornelia 
Clarke  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  her  subject,  moreover,  she  shows  a pleas- 
ing originality. 

Data:  “Beetles  Rolling  the  Ball”,  page  242 — In 
front  of  a garage;  August,  3 p.m.;  sun;  634x834 
Century  Camera;  10-inch  Voigtlander;  stop,  F/16; 
Inst.;  Seed’s  Graflex;  pyro;  Glossy  Azo  print. 

“Grasshoppers”,  page  24.3 — August,  2 p.m.;  sun; 
same  camera;  3D  Dallmeyer,  12-inch  focus;  stop, 
F/16;  bulb;  Seed’s  Ortho;  pyro;  Glossy  Azo  print. 

“Crickets”,  jiage  24,3 — July,  4 p.m.;  sun,  subjects  in 
shade;  same  camera;  10-inch  Voigtlander;  stop,  F/16; 
1 .second;  Seed’s  Ortho;  pyro;  Azo  Glossy  print. 

“Strings  of  Pearls”,  page  244 — September,  7 a.m.; 
snn,  web  in  shade;  same  camera;  43-inch  Dallmeyer 
Stereoscopic;  stop,  F/16;  5 seconds;  Seed’s  Ortho; 
pyro;  Azo  Glossy  print. 

“The  Gopher”,  page  244 — .lune,  3 p.m.;  sun;  same 
camera;  10-inch  V’oigtliinder;  stop,  F/T6;  bulb;  Seed’s 
Graflex;  pyro;  Azo  Glossy  print. 

“Bumble-Bee  in  Iris”,  page  245 — May,  11  a.m.; 
thin  clouds  in  sky;  same  camera,  lens,  stop,  e.xposure, 
plate,  dev.,  and  print  as  preceding. 

“Blue  Jay”,  page  246 — October,  10  a.m.;  sun,  sub- 
ject in  shade;  same  camera;  3D  Dallmeyer;  same  stop, 
exjiosure,  plate,  dev.,  and  print  as  preceding. 

“Twenty  Froggies”,  page  247 — .June,  3 p.m.;  sun; 
Voigtlander  lens;  stop,  F/16;  same  camera;  1 .second; 
Seed’s  30  (Gilt  Edge);  pyro;  Azo  Glossy  print. 

Mr.  Rennie’s  prai.se  of  the  eight  prints  published  in 
connection  with  the  Tenth  Pittsburgh  Salon,  pages 
240  to  256,  meets  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Editor. 
He  has  nothing  to  add,  except  that  he  regrets  the  un- 
avoidable ab.sence  of  data. 

“Still-Life”,  page  262,  demonstrates  the  desirability 
to  have  the  objects  composing  a still-life  as  few  as 
possible.  It  simplifies  the  matter  of  composition  and 
is  more  likely  to  produce  an  artistic  result.  Mr.  Carter’s 
design  is  perfect  and  the  techniipie  equally  so.  The 
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print  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  in  the  “Mis- 
cellaneous" competition,  of  which  the  three  prizes 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  competed  spiritedly 
with  Mr.  Willson's  Squirrel,  page  ilt)!).  for  the  third 
prize;  but  the  latter,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  liveliness, 
seized  the  award  and  made  off  with  it.  If  there  are  any 
regrets  on  account  of  this  incident,  the  E<litor  is  willing 
to  hear  them. 

Data;  In  studio,  west  window;  i p.m.;  4 x ,5  view- 
camera;  lens  at  F/4.4;  1 second;  I’remo  Film-Pack; 
pyro:  .\rtura  Aegis  print;  M.  Q.  and  platinum-toned. 

•I.  H.  Herrick's  “Who  said  Catni]).^  " page  is 

absolutely  irresistible,  although  cat-egorically  a hack- 
neyed theme.  The  print  is  clearly  the  result  of  pains- 
taking skill,  for  which  Mr.  Herrick  merits  words  of 
prai.se.  Picture  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  in 
our  recent  “Miscellaneous"  Competition. 

Data;  Made  indoors;  '2  p.m.;  sunlight  diffused  with 
muslin  screen;  4 x .5  R.  R.  ,\uto  Graflex;  Oj^-iuch 
Velostigmat.  series  II;  stop.  F/4..5;  portable  back- 
ground. against  which  sitters  were  posed;  1 (10  second; 
Eastman  Portrait  Film;  pvro;  print  on  P.  M.  C.  Xo. !); 
Elon. 


■Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

For  reasons  that  arc  .self-explanatory,  our  “Miscel- 
laneous" competition  yielded  an  unusually  large  number 
of  entries,  and  of  great  variety,  the  subjects  represent- 
ing nearly  everything  within  the  range  of  a camera. 
The  quality  shown  was  very  high,  so  that  the  jury 
had  no  ea.sy  time  to  select  the  prize-winners. 

“L'llabitant".  by  Walter  Rutherford,  member  of 
the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  contributed  an  admirable, 
well-constructed  portrait  of  a native,  the  making  of 
which  was  associated  with  an  interesting  series  of 
incidents  rlescribed  by  the  photographer.  “The  sidj- 
ject  of  my  picture."  he  writes,  “was  fliscovered  while 
I was  employed  by  the  Dominion  (iovernment  on 
aerial  survey  and  forest-patrol  work  in  the  Lac  St. 
•lean  country,  in  Northern  Quebec.  We  had  been 
flying  for  .several  hours  over  the  unknown  forest- 
country  north  of  Lac  St.  .lean.  We  were  cohl.  tirerl 
and  hiingry.  so  we  deciderl  to  make  our  descent  on  a 
lake.  On  landing,  we  discovered  that  an  Indian 
family  was  living  on  its  shores.  It  consisted  of  two 
men.  five  women,  several  children  and  innumerable 
dogs  of  many  and  mixed  breeds.  These  people  had 
paddled  over  two  hundred  miles  from  Lac  St.  .lean 
and  were  going  to  stay  here  all  winter,  trapping.  They 
made  us  very  welcome  and  did  not  show  as  much 
shyness  as  a movie  queen  as  I photographed  them. 
.As  you  see  from  my  model's  expression,  he  did  not 
care  a darn  whether  I photographed  him  or  not.  He 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age  and  possessed  the  match- 
less complexion  of  a much-traveled  suit-case.  Reforc 
we  left.  I had  won  his  good  will,  for  he  gave  me  a great 
slab  of  caribeju  which  he  hafl  killed  the  day  before, 
also  a fine  set  of  horns — all  in  exchange  for  the  promi.se 
of  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  ten  pounds  of  onions  and  a 
cat.  the  last  to  rid  their  camp  of  red  -quirrels. 

“Mr.  French — if  you  want  a glorious  holirlay,  try 
the  I.,ac  ;st.  .lean  country.  It  has  an  ideal  climate; 
never  too  hot.  It  is  virtually  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  worhl  and  its  inhabitants  live  their  peaceful 
lives  undisturbed  by  our  hectic  civilisation.  .Jazz, 
movies,  divorce,  street-cars  mean  nothing  to  them.” 

Data:  .August.  1 p.m.;  bright  sunlight;  4 x .5  R.  R. 
.Auto  Graflex;  Rerthiot  Dior  F .5.7;  stop.  F 8;  1 .85 
second;  Wratten  Panchromatic;  pyro-so>la;  print, 
^'ellington  Cream  f rayon  Rromide. 


“Snow-Robes",  by  P.  ,A.  Smoll,  page  2(18,  show.s  up 
better  in  the  original  print,  an  11  x 14  enlargement, 
than  in  the  small  re]>roduction.  The  large  rounded 
bmdders  covereil  with  dazzling,  virgin  snow,  and  reced- 
ing with  the  brook  into  the  deep  woods,  form  a strik- 
ingly effective  and  original  winter-scene.  The  photog- 
rapher is  a stickler  for  correctly  rendering  sunlit  snow. 
Criticising  low-toncd  snow-picturcs,  Mr.  Smoll  says, 
“.A))|iarently,  they  are  illuminated  by  strong  sunlight; 
but  the  photograjihcr  has  so  degraded  the  original 
contrasts  of  the  subject,  that  the  characteristic  and 
beautiful  Ijrilliancy  of  sunlit  snow  is  obliterated  and 
the  effect  of  overcast  sky  is  produced.  If  the  haze  is 
over  the  sun  and  such  STiow-pictures  appeal  to  the 
photographer,  1 of  course  have  no  right  to  deny  him  the 
|)rivilege  of  his  own  taste,  just  because  I would  prefer 
to  wait  till  there  is  bright  light  and  more  life  in  the 
])icture.  Rut  to  my  mind,  most  of  these  low-keyed 
snow-pictures  are  not  truthful  re])roductious  of  light 
anil  shade,  but  flattened-out  results  of  what  was  a 
beautifully  brilliant  combination  of  snow  and  sunlight. 
Why  this  persistent  veiling  of  the  sun  in  snow-pictures.^ 
Such  work  lacks  truth  and.  therefore,  lacks  art.  My 
j)lea  is  for  more  of  the  natural  brilliancy  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  charm  of  snow-])ictures,  and  my  argu- 
ment is  ‘Snow-Robes'.  The  ])icture  was  made  in 
what  is  known  as  South  Cheyenne  Creek  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  of  the  same  name  and  aljout 
a mile  from  the  .school  in  which  Mr.  Kenneth  Hartley, 
the  well-known  idiotographer  and  writer,  teaches.” 

Data:  March  1.5,  2 p.m.:  liright  sun;  .5  x 7 view- 
camera:  S-inch  Symmetrical  R.R.  lens;  F'  (>4;  .‘5-time 
color-screen;  .‘5  seconds:  Standard  Orthonon;  diluted 
pyro;  enl.  on  P.  M.  C.  Xo.  (>;  diluted  Rexolon. 

The  thirsty  squirrel  i)ictured  by  Harry  M.  Willson, 
page  2(!9,  surely  furnished  a novel  pictorial  theme. 
Sitting  quietly  and  watching  the  sipiirrels  scampering 
about  in  Pinegrove  Park.  Port  Huron,  the  camerist 
observed  a squirrel  jum[)  up  on  the  fountain  to  slake 
his  thirst,  aliout  thirty  feet  away.  His  reflex  camera 
happened  to  be  o])en  and  set,  so  that  by  cautiously 
approaching  the  creature  and  keejiing  it  in  focus  all 
the  time.  Air.  Willson  was  aide  to  iihotograph  it  before 
it  jumped  down.  The  i)lain  and  happy  background  is 
the  white,  graveled  walk  which  extends  from  the  foun- 
tain to  the  pavilion.  The  photographer  deserves  much 
credit  for  producing  so  interesting,  well-compo.sed  and 
cajiitally  executed  picture.  Readers  who  have  access 
to  February,  1011.  PnoTO-Fln.v  may  be  interested  to 
see  a jiictureof  a dog  drinking  from  a similar  fountain. 

Data:  Alay,  11  a.m.;  bright  sun;  4 x .5  reflex  camera; 
7-inch  Goerz  ("dor;  F . S.  2.  .5  sto[);  I 17  second;  1 x .5 
Hammer  Special;  pyro,  tank;  .\zo  Carbon  Hard  .A 
print. 


Reginners'  Ciompetifion 

“Flm-Dr.\pehtf.s“.  by  .\.  W.  PauLcn.  i>age  278.  pre- 
sents a pleasing,  decorative  effect,  the  bright,  autumn- 
tinted  leaves  of  the  elm  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
shaded  path. 

Data:  Made  in  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve. 
Illinois;  September;  bright  sunlight;  Premo  Xo.  0; 
F 7.7  .\nastigmat;  stoj),  F 82;  Kodak  Color-sereen ; 
Premo  Film-Pack;  jiyro-.soda ; print.  P.  M C.  Rromide 
Xo.  1 : ,\crol-soda . 

With  more  experience  in  posing  and  lighting  his 
sitters.  Mr.  Nakamura  will  be  able  to  produce  inore 
satisfying  results  than  in  his  portrait-study,  page  274. 
which  is  very  creditable  in  several  respects.  The  light 
is  a little  too  strong  on  the  face;  the  hand'  a bit  too  large 


because  too  near  the  camera  and  the  collar  too 
prominent.  The  fair,  young  model  will  certainly 
yield  a more  flattering  portrait. 

Data:  September,  6 P.M.;  bright  light;  Ica 
inch  Reflex;  Carl  Zeiss  lens;  F/4.. 5 opening;  second; 
Premo  Film-Pack;  enlarged  on  Eastman  Bromide. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

M.\ny  of  the  participants  in  the  June  Marine  com- 
petition will  derive  much  benefit  from  studying  the 
in.spiring  example  by  William  S.  Davis,  page  270. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  an  artistic  achievement  of  the 
first  rank.  It  is  a pleasure  to  draw  attention  to  the 
observance  of  the  principles  of  pictorial  composition; 
everything  that  was  needed  to  carry  out  the  design 
he  had  in  mind  was  done  by  the  arti.st,  even  to  the 
omission  of  a single  object  or  effect  that  might  intrude 
to  mar  the  cha.ste  and  uplifting  conception. 

Data:  Made  off  Orient  Point,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
from  steamer;  August,  8.30  a.m.  standard  time;  bright 
sun;  1/100  .second;  Conley  Junior  camera  (2j^  x 3^); 
4j<4-inch  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  E/IO;  Ansco  Speedex  Film; 
pyro;  enl.  on  Eastman  Portrait  Bromide,  Grade  D; 
clouds  “printed  in”. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

W.  II.  PoTE  offers  for  helpful,  constructive  critici.sm 
a family-group  listening  attentively  to  reproduced 
music.  The  subject  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  and 
worthy  the  symi)athetic  skill  of  any  worker  interested 
in  photographing  interiors  with  figures. 

Data;  10  p.m.;  G.  M.  Korona  5x7;  Wollensack 
Rapid  Convertible,  Sj/^-iuch  focus;  stop,  F/TO;  2 
Actino  Flash  Cartridges,  .screened,  in  one  flash;  5x7 
Stanley  Plate;  Elon-Hydro;  print,  Azo  No.  3 Hard 
Medium;  only  convenient  view-point,  through  a door. 


A Lens  That  Minimises  Physical  Danger 

Photoghapiitng  wild  animals,  including  lions,  tigers, 
rhinoceroses  and  elephants,  particularly  while  in  the 
act  of  being  shot,  is  an  exciting  and  dangerous  pastime. 
A well-known  lecturer  has  been  showing  motion- 
pictures  of  this  hazardous  activity,  lately,  and  had  the 
personal  satisfaction  to  .send  a series  of  thrills  through 
his  audiences.  Many  of  the  spectators  marveled  at 
the  great  personal  risk  taken  by  the  photographer 
in  securing  many  of  the.se  hair-raising  close-ups.  In  one 
case,  a lion,  having  been  shot  fatally  by  the  hunter, 
who  must  have  been  standing  close  to  the  camera-man, 
was  pictured  wildly  pawing  the  air  and  glaring  fiercely 
at  his  human  antagoni.st,  apparently  only  about  twenty- 
five  feet  away!  At  the  same  distance,  hyenas  devour- 
ing their  prey,  timid  gazelles  drinking  from  fre.sh- 
water  pools,  and  other  difficult  camera-subjects,  were 
photogra|)hed  with  extraordinary  succe.ss,  the  defini- 
tion and  detail  being  remarkably  distinct  and  clear. 

The  lecturer  impressed  his  atidiences  with  the  fact 
that  these  photographs  had  been  made  at  immense 
personal  risk,  ami,  had  the  hunter  missed  his  aim, 
then  he,  the  lect\irer  and  the  entire  party  might  not 
be  alive  to  tell  the  tale!  Great  was  the  applau.se. 
These  and  other  details  of  the  thrilling  incident  were 
related  graphically  by  both  picture  and  word;  but  no 
reference  was  made  by  the  lecturer  to  the  exact  method 
employed  in  photographing  these  difficult  subjects. 
He  let  his  audience  appreciate  the  grave  danger  to  which 


he  and  his  men  had  been  subjected — at  twenty-five 
feet  away! 

Now,  that  there  was  an  element  of  physical  danger 
in  photographing  wild  beasts  in  the  circumstances 
described  by  the  lecturer  and  his  camera,  there  was  no 
doubt,  in  the  least.  Had  the  lecturer  wished  to  let 
his  hearers  into  the  secret,  he  might  have  stated  that 
the  camera-man  and  the  attacking  party  were  stationed 
at  a safe  distance;  but  by  using  a Cooke  Telephoto 
lens  attached  to  his  camera  the  photographer  was  en- 
abled to  make  it  appear  that  he  was,  indeed,  at  close 
quarters  and  taking  his  life  in  his  hands.  But  why 
should  the  lecturer  disturb  the  illusion?  It  is  a part 
of  his  entertainment  which  in  itself  is  legitimate,  enter- 
taining and  educational.  But  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  telephoto  lens,  working  perfectly  at  an  open- 
ing of  F/5.8,  is  not  a secret.  The  advertising-section 
of  Photo  Era  Magazine  tells  the  .story. 


Winona  Summer  School 

Prepar.ations  for  the  1923  session  have  progressed 
rapidly  during  the  past  week.  Mr.  John  Steinke,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  discussing  with  Director 
Towles  the  remodeling  of  the  school-building  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  program.  Being  an  instructor  in 
Mechanic  Arts  in  Cleveland  and  having  been  in  charge 
of  conditioning  the  School  la.st  year,  Mr.  Steinke  is  well 
fitted  for  the  task  of  supervising  the  changes  to  be  ef- 
fected this  year.  Among  the  new  features  will  be  an 
indoor,  artificial-light  camera-room  and  an  out-door 
garden,  the  latter  lending  it.self  to  intere.sting  and  un- 
usual results.  Darkrooms  will  be  changed,  the  lecture- 
room  remodeled  and  other  minor  adjustments  made, 
all  of  which  will  ensure  a comfortable  occupancy  by 
the  class  of  one  hundred  or  more  students. 

The  program  is  being  worked  out  to  the  last  detail, 
still  allowing  sufficient  flexibility  to  interchange  garden- 
periods  with  inside  work  during  inclement  weather. 
The  exact  date  of  opening  has  been  set;  class-work  will 
begin  promptly  at  9 o’clock,  Monday  morning,  July 
30,  and  the  school  will  continue  for  four  weeks.  Ar- 
rangements should  be  made  accordingly.  Applicants 
should  file  their  regi.stration-fee  of  .$10.00  with  the  secre- 
tary, S.  R.  Campbell,  .Jr.,  722  Bond  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  not  later  than  June  1,  thereby  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  classes.  The  .$40.00  balance  of  tuition  is 
payable  at  the  school. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continued  from  Page  279) 

Mr.  Samuel's  picture,  “The  Landing”,  has  one 
prominent  fault — there  is  no  center  of  interest.  The 
white  boat  in  the  lower  right  corner  attracts  the  eye 
first;  but  there  are  so  many  people  visible  in  the 
picture  that  one’s  attention  is  drawn  from  one  point  to 
another  without  finding  a stopping-place.  Then  the 
persons  in  the  picture  are  all  engaged  in  doing  a va- 
riety of  things. 

The  lack  of  a horizon  in  the  background  appears  to 
me  to  be  another  fault,  showing  that  the  camera  must 
have  been  pointeil  downward  from  some  elevation. 
This  gives  a queer  appearance  to  the  picture.  Even 
in  a record-picture  it  wouhl  seem  that  the  horizon 
should  be  visible  somewhere  instead  of  the  sea  coming 
to  the  top  of  the  iihotograph. 

A.  L.  Overton. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Another  Clock  Story 

Re.\.dixg  the  account  of  the  Editor's  unfortunate 
experience  with  a wrist-watch  in  the  March  Photo 
Era  Magazine,  reminded  me  of  the  experience  that 
recently  befell  a fellow-member  of  the  Hypo  Club. 
It  seems  that  he  had  moved  from  the  city  to  the  country, 
and  the  approach  of  spring  had  awakened  in  his  breast 
the  desire  to  have  a garden.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  he  must  needs  arise  at  a much  earlier  hour  than 
had  been  his  usual  custom.  Hence  a visit  to  the  store 
wherein  the  display  of  clocks  seemed  to  be  the  most 
prominent. 

Now  our  friend  never  in  the  world  imagined  that 
there  were  so  many  and  various  kinds  of  clock-s — 
especially  alarm-clocks.  He  was  simply  bewildered 
at  the  numbers  of  them  on  display.  The  choice  of  the 
proper  one  seemed  to  be  impossible.  Hence  he  appealed 
to  the  clerk  to  aid  him  in  his  dilemma.  The  clerk  picked 
up  one  of  the  clocks  with  an  intermittent  alarm,  and 
recommended  it  to  be  the  best. 

“It  works  as  follows."  he  remarked.  “The  night  has 
passed,  but  you  are  still  asleep.  The  rosy  fingers  of  the 
dawn  have  drawn  aside  the  sable-curtain.  The  sun  is 
rising;  already  the  lark  has  tapped  upon  your  window- 
pane;  the  garden  beneath  your  window  is  witnessing 
its  morning  tragedy;  the  early  birds  are  busy  with  the 
worms.  And  still  you  sleep,  blushing,  perhaps,  as  the 
rosy  fingers  of  the  dawn  caress  your  cheek;  stirring, 
perhaps,  uneasily  as  your  sleep-dulled  conscience  hears 
the  notes  of  the  lark;  possibly  shuddering,  as  some 
dark  reali.sation  of  the  garden-tragedy  creeps  through 
your  slumber.  But  still  you  sleep  I 

“An  hour  pa.sses.  Dawn  grows  to  day.  and  all  the 
little  birds  have  quieted  down  again.  And  still  you 
sleep  1 

“Then  our  little  friend,  here,  calls  to  you  and  you 
awaken.  You  are  not  grateful;  but  you  have  been 
wise — he  is  out  of  reach.  You  hear  his  song  to  the  end. 
and  then  to  sleep  again.  You  sleep  one  minute,  anfl 
our  little  friend  reminds  you  that  you  have  slept  one 
minute;  a third  minute  and  a third  reminder.  You 
may  stay  in  bed  an  hour  if  you  care  to  do  so;  our  little 
friend  will  not  object,  but  he  will  do  his  duty;  and  in 
that  hour  he  will  call  thirty  times  to  you,  one  minute 
at  a time.'’ 

Mithout  further  parley  or  examination  the  member 
of  the  H>-po  Club  produced  his  wallet  and  bought  that 
particular  clock.  Overton. 


■\rt  and  Photo^aphy 

The  following  brief  dialogue  was  overheard  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Painters'  Guild,  recently;  Yisitor 
(looking  at  the  full-length  portrait  of  a prominent  local 
banker,  ; “It  does  look  like  Mr.  G..  I must  admit.” 
Then  turning  to  the  artist,  who  was  standing  nearby; 
“Is  it  he.^  You  painted  the  portrait,  ’^'ou  ought  to 
know.”  The  artist;  ‘A'es;  it  is  Mr.  G.  '^'ou  see.  I 
could  have  made  it  a perfect  likeness;  but  then  it  would 
have  been  too  much  like  a photograph,  and  that  would 
have  been  shockingl” 


A Photographic  Hold-up 

Miss  X,  the  well-known  photo-pictorialist,  was  on 
a Chri.stmas  mission.  She  had  finished  a fine  enlarge- 
ment of  one  of  her  favorite  winter-subjects  and  was 
taking  it  personally  to  a friend,  who  lived  about  a mile 
from  her  home  in  the  country.  The  walk  took  her 
through  a lonely  wood.  She  was  accompained  by  her 
beloved  and  faithful  kodak — in  ca.se  she  should  sur- 
prise a lovely  bit  of  .scenery.  .Just  as  she  had  espied 
an  alluring  subject,  and  was  about  to  view  it  in  the 
finder,  she  was  confronted  by  a terrible-looking  man. 
“Hold  up  your  hands  and  keep  them  there!”  he  com- 
manded. The  fair  kodaker  obeyed  promptly,  but 
said;  “Take  my  watch,  my  purse,  ev'en  my  picture; 
but  leave  me  my  beloved  Kodak!”  The  bandit  ap- 
propriated the  watch  and  purse;  but  did  not  take  her 
picture,  nor  her  kodak  Satisfied  with  his  booty,  he 
speedily  departed. 

When  Business  is  Bad 

.\ccoRDiNG  to  Federal  statistics  .showing  a decrea.se 
in  production  of  American  photographic  goods,  in 
1921.  the  .sales  of  such  goods  have  not  been  equal  to 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  consequence  was  that  not  a few  dealers 
went  out  of  business,  although  a contributing  cause, 
no  doubt,  was  the  careless  habit  of  .some  dealers  in 
giving  indiscriminate  credit.  This  sad  feature  may 
be  responsible  for  the  following  incident; 

A rlealer  in  photo-supplies  doing  business  in 
Cincinnati  wrote  to  a manufacturer  in  Chicago  order- 
ing a lot  of  flashlamps.  Back  came  a telegram  which 
read;  “Cannot  fill  your  order  until  last  lot  is  paid  for.'’ 
“Unable  to  wait  so  long.  Cancel  the  order,”  wired 
the  dealer. 

Distinctive  Titles 

A FRIEND  of  the  Editor  received  recently  from  a 
well-known  European  photographer  a collection  of 
interesting  prints.  The  titles,  very  obligingly  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  artist,  were  strikingly  quaint. 
Here  are  a few  of  them;  “Stilled  Life";  “Gambling 
Dogs”;  “Child  feeding  Drake";  “.\t  the  Dinner"; 
“Deepened  in  Thought";  “Children  l-'lower-iiicking"; 
“.\t  the  Bad  Weather";  “Boys  amusing  themselves  in 
the  Water";  “Reading  Damsel”;  Naked". 


Matter  of  Age 

•I.vCK  Harris  is  one  of  the  oldest  dryplatc-demon- 
strators  in  this  country.  He  has  recently  celebrated 
his  seventieth  birthday;  but,  with  his  gray  hair  ami 
black  beard,  he  doesn’t  look  his  age.  Far  from  it! 

He  was  stopped  one  day  by  a friend  who  said  to  him: 
“•Jack;  your  hair  is  all  gray;  but  I II  be  jiggere«l  if  I 
can  see  a single  gray  hair  in  your  beard!” 

“That's  J)ccau.se  my  hair  is  considerably  older  than 
my  l)eard!'’  replied  Jlarris. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Annual  Banquet  and  Outing 
Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club 

It  is  said  that  if  one  wishes  to  know  true  liospitality 
and  to  receive  a real  welcome  one  should  go  “down 
in  Maine”.  With  all  due  respect  to  other  hospitable 
people  in  various  parts  of  our  great  country,  let  me 
say  that  the  members  of  the  Portland  Camera  Club 
lived  up  to  the  reputation  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  in  the 
warm  welcome  they  extended  to  me  recently  as  their 
guest  on  March  "24  and  2,5.  The  occasion  was  the 
annual  hancpiet  and  outing  of  the  club  which,  tech- 
nically, is  known  as  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Portland  Society  of  Art.  The  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  photographs  was  on  display  at  the  same 
time  and  was  of  a high  standard  throughout.  To 
meet  such  workers  as  Alfred  Brinkler,  president  of  the 
club,  C.  M.  Jaquith.  secretary,  E.  Boy  Monroe,  Francis 
Orville  Lil)by,  F.R.P.S.,  Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy, 
Henry  A.  Peabody,  .1.  Rodger  Rainville,  Bertrand 
Wentworth,  and  other  members  and  guests  was  a 
rare  pleasure.  Needless  to  say,  the  banquet  was  an 
unqualified  success  and  likewise  the  outing  at  D\ms- 
croft  the  following  day.  The  one  outstanding  im- 
pre.ssioii  that  I carried  away  with  me  was  that  every 
member  of  the  Portland  Camera  Club  was  striving 
for  the  best  and  highest  in  photography  and  that  a 
spirit  of  true  comradeship  had  made  and  would  make 
all  things  possible  to  this  old,  but  ever  progressive, 
camera  club.  A.  H.  B. 


Detroit  Camera  Club 

We  were  glad  to  receive  a letter  from  iMr.  Roland 
W.  Reed,  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Camera  Club,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  club  now  numbered  about 
fifty  members  aiul  w’as  growing  steadily.  Excellent 
quarters  with  a large  studio  and  several  workrooms 
have  been  obtained  and  the  future  for  the  club  is  bright. 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Reed  enclosed  the  menu  and  ]>ro- 
gram  of  the  Second  Annual  Banquet.  On  the  menu 
we  found  the  following  new  and  appetizing  dishes: 
Ilypo-Alum  Bath,  Hyperions,  Tessars,  Vitava  Athena, 
Haloid  Portraya,  Novabrom,  Wellington  B.B.,  Photo- 
Paste,  Filter  Cotton,  Pyro  and  Stirring-Rods,  The 
chairman  was  Mr.  II.  E.  Wegener;  toastmaster,  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell;  and  guest  of  honor,  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Frank  Scott  Clark,  who  delivered  the 
address  of  the  evening.  There  were  other  speakers 
and  many  toasts,  all  of  which  contributed  to  a most 
enjoyable  and  profitable  evening. 


A Correction 

In  recent  issues  we  have  referred  to  the  work  or 
exhibitions  of  the  Vienna  Camera  Club.  Mr.  Floyd 
Vail,  F.R.P.S.,  now  informs  us  that  through  a niis- 
understauding  at  The  Camera  Club,  New  York,  the 
exhibition  shown  during  February  and  March,  192.‘?, 
was  credited  to  the  Vienna  Camera  Club.  It  should 
have  been  the  Wiener  Photo-Club  of  Vienna. 


Examinations  for  Photo-Engraver 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  open  competitive  examination. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.C.  Applications 
will  be  rated  as  received  until  June  20,  1923. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for  ex- 
amination at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their 
education,  training,  and  experience  on  a scale  of  100. 
The  rate  of  pay  is  9.5  cents  an  hour,  plus  the  increase 
of  .$20  a month  allowed  by  Congress.  Employees 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a half  for  Sunday  work, 
doufile  time  for  holiday  work,  and  20%  in  addition 
to  the  day  rate  for  night  work. 

There  is  a shortage  of  eligihles  for  these  positions 
and  qualified  persons  are  urged  to  apply.  Full  in- 
formation and  ap])lication-blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Civil  .Service  Commission,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C.,  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  U.S.  civil 
service  examiners  at  the  post-office  or  custom-house 
in  any  city. 


Dr.  Amasa  D.  Chaffee  Receives  Medal 

The  medal  of  the  Portland  Photo-Pictorialists  has 
this  year  been  awarrled  to  Dr.  Amasa  Day  Chaffee,  of 
New  York,  the  president  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers 
of  America.  The  medal  is  given  each  year  to  whatever 
person,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Portland 
Photo-Pictorialists,  has  done  the  most  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Pictorial  Photography  during  the  preceding 
year.  Last  year  the  medal  was  awarded  to  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  secretary  of  the  London  Salon. 
Recognition  of  fine,  unselfish  work  in  photography  is, 
unfortunately,  only  too  rare  in  the.se  busy  days;  and 
any  recipient  of  this  medal  may  well  feel  very  proud 
and  honored.  The  Portland  Photo-Pictorialists  is  a 
small  group  of  earne.st  workers  in  Portland,  Maine,  and 
they  are  always  well  represented  in  all  the  largest  and 
best  shows  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  medal 
is  of  beautiful  design  in  silver,  and  the  inscription  reads: 
The  Portland  Photo-Pictorialists  Medal  Awarded  to 
,\masa  Day  Chaffee,  1923. 


The^Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn.,  was 
held  in  the  Poli  Building,  March  22,  23  and  24.  There 
was  a salon  .section  of  forty-six  pictures  which  was 
made  up  from  among  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  entries.  In  the  salon  .section  were  pictures  by 
Louis  C.  Becker,  Will  D.  Brodhun,  W.  E.  Carpenter, 
W.  H.  Evans,  .losejih  Hogarth,  George  W.  Leach,  ,Ir., 
J.  II.  Pridcaux,  A.  Reisser,  Robert  L.  Stevenson, 
Chas.  N.  WOlever,  ,\lbert  Williams,  Jr.,  and  R.  H. 
Whitton.  The  entire  exhibition  arou-sed  much  public 
interest  ami  unmistakably  served  to  encourage  the 
club-members  and  amateur  photographers  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  surrounding  towns. 
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New  President  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers’ Association  of  England 

Mk.  Thomas  Chidley.  of  Chester,  lias  just  lieeii 
eleeted  president  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
Association  for  the  Session  of  . 1 am 

pleased  to  he  able  to  send  a picture  of  this  enterpris- 
ing man,  who  has  had  a varied  career,  as  the  following 
facts  will  show. 

Mr.  Chidley’s  father  planned  to  make  a lawyer  of 
him.  hut  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  purchased  a camera 
and  the  accom]ianying  outSt  of  chemicals,  and  deter- 


MR.  THOMAS  CHIULEV 


mined  to  liecome  a photograjiher.  At  the  age  of 
eichteen  he  was  apprentised  to  Mr.  .J.  .V.  Draycott 
of  Wal'tall  for  three  years.  He  claims  to  owe  every 
success  in  business  to  the  training  which  he  obtained 
under  Mr.  Draycott's  tutelage.  After  having  qualified 
as  an  operator-retoucher,  he  engaged  himself  with  a 
I>eice'ter  photographer,  and  six  months  later  moved 
to  Bradford,  where  he  spent  nine  months.  .\t  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  was  called  to  return  to  WaNall 
to  take  the  po-ition  a-  manager  of  the  plaie  he  had 
left  a>  an  apprentice  less  than  two  year-  before.  .\t 
that  time  he  wa>  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  had  under  him  some  men  who  had  been  with  the 
firm  over  sixteen  year-.;  but  he  made  good.  Five 
year-  later  he  bought  the  business  anrl  took  a twenty- 
one  year  lease.  The  lease  expired  last  year;  an'l.  as 
it  wa--  a case  of  buy  or  move,  he  bought  the  premi'cs 
and  now  has  the  lively  satisfaction  of  being  the  lanrl- 
lord  of  a bank — next  rh>or. 

.\s  time  went  on.  he  opened  branche-  at  t rdwyn 
Bay.  Liverpool  anrl  at  AValsall.  Tor  a long  time  he 
has  l)een  on  the  Council  of  the  P.  P.  which  he 
joinerl  because  he  Irclieved  that  photographers  -hoiihl 
“brothers  be’’.  Mr.  f'hidley’s  principal  relaxation  is 
mu.sic;  an'l  in  his  time  he  has  been  organist,  choir- 


ma.ster,  conductor  of  a Male  ^ Oice  Clee  Club,  ha.s 
taken  parts  in  amateur  operatic  shows  and  amateur 
theatricals.  He  also  plays  tenuis  and  golf. 

Mr.  Chidley,  in  addition  to  his  interest  in  photog- 
raphy and  his  monthly  visits  to  London,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  ^Monthly  Council 
Meeting,  is  a member  of  a Rotary  Club.  Past  Master 
of  a Masonic  Lodge,  and  present  1.  P.  M.  of  a new  loilge. 
He  Irelieves  that  a photographer  shouhl  cuter  every 
possible  phase  of  social  city-life,  not  oidy  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  good  of  photography  generally. 

We  feel  sure  that  all  photographers  wish  power  to 
Mr.  t hidley’s  arm.  that  he  may  be  able  to  enhance  the 
progress  of  not  only  the  P.  P.  but  of  ])rofessional 
I)hotography  in  general,  a task  for  which  we  feel 
that  he  is  fully  equipped,  both  as  regards  business 
acumen  and  general  capability. 

JeNKY.V  (iuiFFITHS,  F.C.S. 


Interesting  Books  on  Patents 

Two  interesting  books  came  to  our  ilesk  rcccnily, 
one  entitled  “Patents,  Law  and  Practice";  the  other 
"Trade-Marks.  Trade-Names  and  Fufair  Competi- 
tion.” The  book  "Patents,  Law  anil  Practice”  is 
not  intended  to  lie  exhaustive  in  any  particular,  but 
is  designed  to  .serve  as  a convenient  handbook,  jiresent- 
ing  in  eonci.se  form,  for  ready  reference,  the  features 
most  necessary  to  lie  available  to  lawyers,  manufactur- 
ers and  inventors  to  enable  them  to  understand  readily 
the  leading  points  of  the  law  and  practice  on  this  imiior- 
tant  subject.  In  compiling  the  book,  the  .selection  of  the 
material  was  that  which  answered  the  (piestions  most 
frer|uently  iiropounded  liy  clients  of  a large  firm  of 
Iiatent-attorneys.  ^'irtually  all  the  matter  contained 
in  the  liook  is  based  directly  upon  the  Revised  Statutes, 
the  Rules  of  Praetice  of  the  Fnited  States  Patcut- 
Office  anil  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents. 

“Trade-iMarks,  Trade-Xames  and  Unfair  Competi- 
tion" was  compiled  to  answer  the  <|uestious  and  sol\e 
the  problems  that  apjieared  most  perplexing,  and 
that  most  often  confronted  the  manufacturer  in  the 
adoption  and  jirotection  of  a trade-mark. 

.Vny  reader  of  Photh-Fka  M \i;.\ztne  may  obtain, 
free  of  charge,  one  or  both  of  these  books  by  writ- 
ing to  Richards  & Ceier,  Patent  .\ttorncys,  277  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 


Mr.  .1.  Dudley  .Johnston 

Tin;  new  pre>ident  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  was  liorn  at  Liverjiool  in  ISfiH.  says  Thr 
Amafcnr  Pholo'jraphrr  and  his  first  cont.act  with 
photography  was  at  a very  early  age.  when  his  family 
went  to  live  in  a house  the  previous  oeeupant  of  whieh 
had  built  a stuilio  in  the  garden,  whieh  still  contained 
some  of  hi'  background-  an'l  ar'ce—orie-:  and  a-  a 
seboolboy  he  -harc'l  a pa--ing  craze  for  -ilver-jirint  ing. 
Hi-  ambition  wa-  to  be  a jiainter.  and  he  studied  for 
-everal  year-;  but  about  )H1)2.  finding  the  claim-  of 
eommerr-e  an'l  art  irre'on'ilable.  the  i'lea  wa-  aban- 
'I'Uie  1.  I 'lr  a g'lod  many  year-  hi-  intere-t  ' enlered  in 
mu'ie.  an'l  he  was  a'Tively  e'uieerned  in  the  organi-a- 
ti'ui  ami  'iireetion  of  two  large  'ir'he-tra-  in  l.iiiTp'iol, 
in  b'lth  of  which  be  took  part;  he  be'-ame  a 'lire' tor 
of  the  Liverp'iol  Philharm'uii'’  Society  and  trea-urer 
of  the  Lngli'h  Mu-ieal  Hague.  In  IttOt  Mr.  Du'llev 
.John-ton  joinc'l  the  Livenio'il  .Xmateur  Ph'it'igraphii- 
.\--ociation  ami  '-ame  in  "mta't  with  a number  of 
keen  w'lrker-.  inclu'ling  In-ton.  Rawlin-.  ( 'ibiirn. 


and  Arhuthnot.  His  first  exhibition  success  was  at 
the  1906  Northern,  and  thereafter  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Linked  Ring.  When  this  was  dissolved 
he  was  one  of  the  small  circle  which  formed  the  Seces- 
sion, which  organised  a memorable  exhibition  in  1910. 
He  was  president  of  the  Liverpool  A.  P.  A.  from  1909 
to  1911,  and  chairman  of  the  Northern  Exhibition 
in  1910.  Two  years  later  business  led  him  to  live  in 
London,  where  his  commercial  associations  are  iden- 
tified with  Mincing  Lane,  and  in  1918  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Rubber  Trade  Association  of  London.  On 
coming  to  the  metropolis  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
working  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on  the 
council  of  which  he  has  served  for  many  years.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  L.  F.  Wasted  this  year  he  was 
elected  presiflent.  There  is  no  more  sincere  believer  in 
pure  photography  as  a graphic  art,  and  his  own  work 
shows  that  perfect  technique  and  freedom  from  extra- 
neous “control”  are  not  incompatible  with  true  individ- 
ual expression.  His  favorite  materials  are  panchro- 
maties  with  a properly  adjusted  light-filter.  In  Mr. 
Dudley  Johnston  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
has  a head  who,  as  this  outline  of  his  photographic 
career  shows  conclusively  enough,  combines  in  a most 
valuable  manner  business-capacity  and  the  artistic 
spirit. 

Union  Camera  Club’s  Annual  Exhibition 

The  regular  annual  show  of  members’  work  was 
held  by  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston  in  Llnion 
Hall,  48  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  April  2-14, 
1923.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  prints  were  hung, 
six  prints  being  the  limit  allowed  each  member,  and 
several  members  were  satisfied  to  send  but  one.  This 
plan  precluded  the  temptation  for  exhibitors  to  con- 
tribute a virtually  unlimited  number  of  prints,  as  la.st 
year,  thus  compelling  them  to  show  only  their  very  best. 
Hence,  this  year’s  show  was  exceptional  even  in  general 
excellence,  but  by  no  means  inclined  to  monotony 
in  thematic  or  pictorial  interest.  A cause  of  general 
satisfaction  in  the  club  must  have  been  the  omission 
of  prizes,  this  year.  Ribbons  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

Many  exhibits  were  delightfully  uniform  in  artistic 
merit,  such  as  those  of  William  A.  Bradford,  A.  H. 
Blackinton,  George  S.  Akasu,  Ernest  0.  Hiler,  W.  J. 
Jaycock,  R.  E.  Hanson  and  W.  H.  C.  Pillsbury.  For 
this  reason,  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficidt 
for  the  Editor  to  designate  one  of  the  many  admirable 
compositions  as  the  outstanding  masterpiece  of  the 
exhibition,  had  this  pleasant  duty  been  assigned  to 
him.  In  view  of  the  uniform  character  of  the  pic- 
torial exhibits,  it  is  easier  to  single  out,  here  and  there, 
a delightful  picture — sati.sfying  in  composition,  general 
artistic  qualities  and,  certainly,  technically  faultless. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  place  a picture  as  the  first  to 
meet  the  visitor’s  eye  on  entering  the  hall,  and  with 
an  excuse  for  doing  so,  Mr,  Osborne’s  dog,  “Peter”, 
would  have  been  our  choice.  Alert,  animated,  well- 
posed,  and  masterful  subjectively  and  objectively, 
this  well-constructed  animal-j)ortrait  permitted  none 
to  pass  without  t.akiiig  notice.  Sweet,  colorfid  and 
charming  was  Mr.  Garo’s  gum-portrait  in  color  of  a 
young  woman.  “The  Vanishing  Day”,  by  the  same 
artist,  displayed  surpassing  thematic  beauty  and 
richness  of  tone.  Mr.  Andrews’  genres  were  irresistible 
in  naiivie  and  sweetness,  particularly  “A  Class  in 
Natural  History”.  Cape  Co<l  has  been  glorified  by 
Mr.  Bradford’s  poetic  interpretation  of  its  sand-hills 
and  other  typical  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Province- 
town.  “Sierras  of  Cape  Cod”  is  a striking  example 


of  this  artist’s  marked  ability  to  idealise  the  natural 
aspect  of  objects  that  are  usually  presented  in  a com- 
monplace though  faithful  manner,  even  by  the  best 
of  local  professional  photographers. 

In  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Union  Camera  Club,  as  its  president,  Mr.  Herbert 
B.  Turner  did  not  seem  to  find  it  possible  to  appear  at 
his  well-known  be.st  in  this  year’s  exhibition;  but  in 
his  “Gloucester”  he  demonstrates  his  artistic  skill 
which,  no  doubt,  has  helped  to  put  that  interesting 
New  England  fishing-town  on  the  map.  His  “Figure- 
Study”  was  the  best  nude  in  the  exhibition.  Like  old 
wine — we  shall  not  apologise  for  using  this  metaphor 
• — Wm.  L.  Manson’s  photographic  skill  improves  with 
age;  for  his  “Wood  Interior”  invites  admiration  for 
its  pictorial  motive  and  worthy  interpretation.  As 
an  ardent  lover  of  nature  and  a skillful  technician 
Mr.  Pillsbury  appeared  to  excellent  advantage  in 
his  six  prints,  as  evidenced  by  “The  Morning  After”, 
“Decoration  by  Jack  Frost”  and  “The  Aspiring  Birch”, 
the  last-named  appearing  as  a full-page  illustration 
in  March  Photo-Era.  Mr.  .Jaycock’s  exhibit  delighted 
by  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  pictorial  themes — 
genres,  marines,  tree-motives  and  song-birds  bearing 
witness  to  his  versatile  talent.  “Wayland  Bridge”, 
in  dark,  solid  mas.ses  of  masonry  and  leafage,  lent 
distinction  to  the  collection  of  F,  Chester  Everett. 
Louis  Astrella  finds  keen  enjoyment  in  his  specialty 
of  genre-work  as  attested  by  a six-print  series  of 
childhood-scenes  surrounding  an  interesting  character- 
study  of  “Dan  Callahan”. 

By  the  nature  of  his  vocation,  staff-photographer 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  Mr.  Blackinton  excels  by  reason 
of  his  mastery  of  all  pictorial  offerings.  Beauty  in  any 
form  and  anywhere,  day  or  night,  is  as  grist  to  his  mill. 
Hence  his  pictures  abound  in  dramatic  interest  or 
pictorial  charm,  as  the  case  may  be.  His  “Heroes  of  the 
Storm”,  “The  Return  of  the  Coast-Patrol”  and  “Beaver 
Brook”,  seized  and  held  the  beholder’s  attention  as  few 
achievements  by  other  exhibitors.  Although  a familiar 
theme,  Mr.  Akasu’s  old  wooden  fence  in  perspective, 
entitled  “Spring-time  in  Marblehead”,  was  managed 
in  a distinctly  delightful  manner.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  butterfly  resting  on  a flower,  similar  to 
the  same  species  of  diurnal  in-sect,  Anosia  Plexippus, 
in  Mr.  Blackinton’s  exhibit.  His  portrait,  “Mr.  S”, 
was  one  of  the  best  portraits  in  the  hall.  Harold  E. 
Almy’s  intimate  portrait  of  President  Turner  will 
probably  never  be  e.xcelled  for  fidelity  and  technical 
merit.  Mr.  Hiler  apparently  made  the  most  of  his 
camera-visit  to  Glacier  National  Park,  for  his  five 
prints  of  that  impressively  beautiful  region  struck  us 
as  the  results  of  full  appreciation,  careful  study  and 
artistic  control  of  his  artistic  re,sources.  R.  E.  Han,‘'on, 
one  of  the  most  industrious  workers  of  the  club,  used 
his  quota  to  admirable  advantage.  He  demonstrated 
his  right  to  be  ranked  with  the  best-known  land- 
scapists in  pictorial  jrhotography,  as  judged  by  his 
“Willow'  Road”,  “The  Pool”  and  “Autumn  Wood”. 
Charles  G.  Wells’  exhibit  was  distinctive  chiefly  by 
rea.son  of  a majestic  vi.sta  through  some  stately  hem- 
locks fittingly  named  Place  for  Dreams”.  A charm- 
ing view'  of  an  old  New'  England  church  surrounded 
by  trees,  “On  Sunday  Morning”,  justified  Chas.  E. 
Swett  to  take  part  in  the  exhibition.  Livingston 
Stebbins  conlritnited  a group  of  Bermuda  view’s,  ad- 
mirably selected,  in  which  a superb,  typical  street- 
scene  in  the  center  showed  the  exhibitor  at  his  be.st. 
A collection  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  by  Gustav 
II.  Seclig,  w’as  made  interesting  chiefly  by  “Sand- 
Dunes  Shadow”  and  “Design  for  a Christmas  Card”, 
the  artist’s  only  winter-subject.  The  very  attractive 


exhibit  of  E.  C.  Howard  included  views  of  woods, 
lakes  and  shore,  notably  “King  and  Bartlett  Trail”. 
W.  A.  Barretto's  pleasing  shore-views  seemed  to  be  sur- 
passed in  artistic  merit  by  an  admirable  portrait  of 
Geo.  S.  -Akasu.  Paul  Waitt,  busy  as  editor  of  the 
Rotogravure  Section  of  the  Boston  Herald,  was  able 
to  send  but  one  print — a blacksmith  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  his  shop. 


.\  Vest-Pocket  Reference-Book 

The  Scottish  Photogra{)hic  Federation  Blue  Book 
for  1953-54  has  come  to  our  desk.  Measuring  3 x 
inches,  with  158  pages,  it  slips  easily  into  one's  vest- 
pocket.  .\lthough  specially  useful  to  Scottish  camerists, 
this  miniature  volume  will  also  interest  amateurs  of 
other  countries  who  wish  to  visit  the  United  Kingdom 
and  continental  Europe,  and  photograph  objects  of 
pictorial  interest.  The  contents  proper  is  i>receded 
by  the  following  beautiful  sentiment:  To  the  ^lemory 
of  those  of  our  Fellow  photographers  who  gave  their 
lives  for  us  in  The  Great  l\ar  1914-1918’’. 

The  sections  of  interest  to  the  photo-tourist  are: 
Federated  Societies  and  Secretaries,  in  Scotland; 
a list  of  Don’ts;  a list  of  selected  formulae;  Exposure 
Table  (for  the  U.  K.);  comparative  speed  of  plates 
(Wellington,  Imperial  and  Barnett);  E\-])osures  for 
Sloving  Objects  (from  the  Wellcome  P.E.C.  and  I).;; 
The  -\rt  of  Picture-Making;  Gazetteer,  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  Europe,  listing  only  places 
of  photographic  interest.  The  Blue  Book  is  well 
printed  and  a credit  to  the  Editor,  .John  Macflonald, 
57  -\berfeldy  .Street.  Dennistoun,  Glasgow,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  mail  a copy,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  a 
dime,  to  any  one  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 


.\nother  Humbug  .Scheme 

Here's  a new  scheme  to  humbug  people  out  of  their 
money.  A certain  Dr.  .\dams  is  traveling  around 
representing  himself  to  be  a teacher  of  the  De  Leon 
Chemical  Coloring  process  of  tinting  pictures.  He 
charges  for  his  instruction  and  then  tells  his  pupils 
that  a certain  photographer  will  send  them  photographs 
to  l>e  colored,  twenty  in  a set.  for  which  photographs 
the  said  photographer  will  pay  Sti'.-jO  cherpie 
with  order.  The  photographer's  name,  given  by  this 
Dr.  .\dam.s.  is  T.  ,1.  Hileman  of  Kalispell,  ^lont.,  and 
the  joke  comes  in  here  — Mr.  Hileman  does  not  know 
anything  about  this  scheme,  is  not  supiilying  ])hoto- 
graphs  for  coloring  and  is  not  buying  any.  Mr.  Hile- 
man has  l>een  receiving  a lot  of  rerpiests  for  his  photo- 
graphs and  can  only  write  back  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a fraud.  This  man  .Vdams  seems  to  change  his 
name  frequently.  The  police  have  been  notifieil;  l)ut 
so  far  he  has  not  yet  Wen  traced.  Watch  out  for 
him! — Abel's  Weekly. 

-Splendid  Examples  of  .\utocbrome  Repro- 
duction in  “National  Cieograpbic” 

We  Wlieve  that  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
color-photoeraphy  should  obtain  a copy  of  the  .Cpril, 
1953.  i^-siie  of  The  Sotionol  Grographic  Magazine  in 
order  to  study  the  sixteen,  full  7>age.  color-plates  made 
from  .\utochrome  originals.  This  Wautifid  series  of 
pictures,  entitled  “Western  Views  in  the  Land  of  the 
Best,’’  are  by  Fred  Payne  ( lat worthy  who  has  made 
the  autochrome  plate  his  special  study.  Such  strik- 


ing and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  autochrome  color-process  should  be  a great 
encouragement  to  those  workers  who  have  made  or  con- 
template making  photographs  in  color.  


A Good  Point  to  Make 

In  a recent  number  of  The  Ground-Glass,  issued  by 
the  Newark  Camera  Club,  Newark,  New  .lersey,  we 
find  the  following  appeal  to  professional  men  to  join 
the  club:  “The  Newark  Camera  Club  shouhl  especially 
aj)peal  to  the  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  brokers,  artists, 
engineers,  architects,  bankers,  musicians,  business- 
managers,  department-heads — men  who  wish  to  relax 
from  their  daily  rush  and  take  uj)  a hobby — men  whose 
busy,  active  lirains  cannot  rest  in  inactivity,  Imt  in 
action  of  another  sort,  where  there  is  no  drive,  Imt  a 
chance  to  deliberately  jiursue  some  study.  We  have 
several  such  enthusiasts,  and  offer  many  facilities  for 
such  men.”  Why  is  this  not  an  excellent  appeal  for 
us  all  to  make  in  behalf  of  photogra])hy?  If  we  enjoy 
camera-work,  and  find  in  it  mental  and  physical  benefit, 
why  not  interest  our  friends  and  encourage  them  in 
the  gentle  art  and  science  of  photography? 


Snapshot-Fans  in  Watertown,  Wisconsin 

BELIE\^NG  that  much  of  the  fine  scenery  in  and 
around  Watertown,  in  the  Badger  State,  has  remained 
undeveloped,  jchotographically,  local  camera  pictorial 
enthusiasts  interested  in  commercial  photography  have 
organised  a live  camera  club.  A number  of  professional 
photographers  interested  in  outdoor  i)hotography  are 
also  members.  Some  of  the  fine.st  scenery  in  the  coun- 
try abounds  here.  The  club  plans  camera-tours,  prizes 
for  meritorious  work,  lectures  on  i)hotography  and 
general  picture-making. 

The  resident  officers  of  the  AVatertown  Camera 
Club  are  Col.  W.  F.  Reichardt,  [jresident;  Bernanl 
Schauffler,  vice-president;  Henry  L.  Scholl,  treasurer, 
and  Elmer  Beynon,  secretary. 


A ocal  Hypo 

AA'ii.vt  at  first  api)carcd  to  be  a listening-in  outfit  at 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  the  other  evening  was 
demon.strated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  K.  C.  I).  Hickman 
to  be  an  electrical  indicator  for  washing  troughs, 
says  The  Amateur  Photographer.  By  attaching  to  his 
tap  ami  tray  a telephonic  arrangement,  including  a 
"loud  speaker”  for  the  convenience  of  the  audience, 
the  souncls  consec|uent  upon  any  admixture,  even  of 
a trace,  of  foreign  substance  in  the  water  “forccil 
themselves  upon  the  ear,’’  as  Mrs.  ( lnp[)ins  said.  A on 
put  your  unwashed  fingers  in  the  tray,  whereui)on 
the  “loud  speaker.  " which  has  hitherto  been  emitting 
a quiet  hum,  changes  its  note  to  a fierce  growl.  A'ou 
place  a crystal  of  hyjK)  in  the  water,  or  the  finger  just 
smeared  with  so7iie  solution,  and  the  “loud  si)cakcr” 
goes  off  like  a factory  siren.  The  device  promises  well, 
and  one  can  think  of  many  industrial  anti  private 
applications  for  it.  announcing  as  it  does  to  all  ami 
snntlry  whether  hyi)0  is  being  successfully  remtived. 
anti  what  are  the  exat  t conditions  umler  which  washing 
is  jirtjeee'ling.  Mr.  Hickman  saiil  that  one  eonhl  take 
a 10  X 15  developing  tray,  put  half  a ilozen  prints  in  it, 
anil  actually  detect  by  the  changes  of  soun'l  whether 
the  washing  was  being  hehl  up  in  any  way,  or  the  dirty 
hyjK)  f)ecoming  too  considerable. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  First  Book  of  Photography.  A Primer  of 
Tlieory  and  Practice  for  the  Beginner,  by  C.  II. 
Claudy.  New  and  Revised  Phlition.  P'our  illustra- 
tions. 139  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $1.00.  New  York: 
Robert  M.  McBride  & Company. 

Often  a simple  little  story  compels  greater  attention 
than  an  elaborate  novel.  In  the  pre.sent  case,  Mr. 
dandy’s  small  volume  has  been  .so  well  received  that 
a new  and  revi.sed  edition  has  become  necessary.  There 
are  many  excellent  liooks  on  photography  which  deal 
with  the  art  and  science  of  the  subject.  Some  are  better 
adapted  than  others  to  increase  the  limited  knowledge 
of  the  beginner.  As  the  author  says  in  the  preface, 
the  book  is  “designed  for  the  beginner,  the  reader  who 
doesn’t  know  which  end  of  a camera  to  point  at  the 
scene  he  would  record’’.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Claudy 
has  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  smooth  the  way  for  tho.se 
who  would  enjoy  tlie  greatest  pastime  of  today.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  more  illustrations  were  not  used 
to  embellish  the  book  and  to  aid  the  excellent  text- 
matter.  We  need  such  books  to  help  and  to  interest 
the  beginner.  .After  all  is  said  and  done,  upon  him 
and  his  photogra])hic  progress  depends  the  future  of 
|)hotography.  The  little  volume  is  printed  in  large 
type,  well  bound  in  cloth  and  entertainingly  written. 
Even  the  advanced  amateur  may  find  a jileasant 
evening’s  reading  in  this  simple  little  “primer”  of 
photographic  fundamentals. 


Bromoil  Printing  and  Bromoil  Transfer,  by  Dr. 
Emil  Mayer.  Authorized  translation  from  .Seventh 
German  Edition  by  Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  S.M., 
F.R.P.S.  199  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $‘'2.50.  Boston: 
American  I’hotographic  Publishing  Company. 

Those  pictorial  workers  who  have  made  a success 
of  the  bromoil  process,  aud  those  who  have  never  at- 
tempted it,  will  find  this  late.st  addition  to  photographic 
textbooks  the  most  up-to-date  and  helpful  book  of 
any  now  devoted  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Emil  Mayer, 
as  jiresident  of  the  Vienna  Club  of  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers, has  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  master- 
ing the  bromoil  ])rocess  so  that  he  might  simplify  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  workers  who  may  or  may  not 
have  found  the  most  satisfactory  method  to  m:ike 
good  bromoil  jirints.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  author  and  the  translator  to  present  the  subject 
in  such  a form  that  it  would  no  longer  seem  beyond 
the  technical  skill  of  the  pictorialist  or  the  average 
advanced  amateur. 

'I'he  book  is  divided  into  the  following  chajiters 
which  lead  u|)  in  a logical  and  clear  manner  to  the 
))roduction  of  bromoil-transfer  prints  as  the  final  goal: 
Production  of  the  Bromi<le  Print;  The  Removal  of 
the  Silver  Image;  The  Inking-up;  After-'l'i-eatment, 
of  the  Finished  Print;  Transfer  Alethods;  Oil  vs. 
Bromoil;  Bromoil  d’ransfer  and  The  Preparation  of 


Bromoil  Inks.  The  style  is  clear,  but  requires  careful 
and  slow  reading  in  order  to  assimilate  the  great  amount 
of  information  that  each  paragraph  contains.  It  is 
not  a book  to  be  taken  up  and  skimmed  over  quickly. 
The  information  is  there  tor  him  who  is  willing  to  study. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  neatly  bound  in  red  cloth. 
We  believe  that  it  will  receive  a warm  welcome  from 
those  workers  who  believe  that  their  artistic  skill  and 
talents  are  hampered  by  the  ordinary  photographic 
printing-processes. 


Photographing  Baseball-Speeds 

Few  people,  even  among  players,  realise  the  phe- 
nomenal speed  at  which  a baseball  sometimes  travels. 
So  quick  are  sight  and  the  action  of  the  brain,  that  the 
average  batter  finds  himself  able  to  jump  back  and 
dodge  “a  wild  one”,  even  when  it  is  thrown  by  one  of 
the  famous  pitchers.  This  ability  has  a tendency  to 
make  us  doubt  the  real  facts  as  regard  the  ball’s 
velocity. 

The  ultra-raj>id  camera  takes  over  one  hundred  pic- 
tures a second,  and  then  slows  down  to  about  sixteen  a 
second.  When  we  know  the  number  of  pictures  of  a 
moving  object  taken  in  a definite  time  it  is  easy  to 
figure  the  rate  of  movement.  Such  cameras  have  been 
of  untold  value  to  science  in  many  ways,  and  have 
enabled  athletes  to  study  “form”  as  they  never  could 
in  the  old  days  before  minute  analysis  w'as  possible. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  in  describing  the 
Gilbreth  camera,  spoke  thus  of  its  use  on  the  baseball 
diamond:  “Since  it  is  necessary  to  know'  the  time 

occupied  in  carrying  out  a given  motion,  sometimes  to 
the  thousandth  of  a second,  and  since  camera-cranks  are 
never  turned  uniformly,  Mr.  Gilbreth  has  invented  a 
sjiecial  clock  which  is  photographed  with  the  scene. 
It  is  a very  peculiar  clock,  for  it  has  only  one  hand, 
which  makes  six  revolutions  every  second.  That  clock 
aiipears  on  the  film,  and  the  position  of  its  hand 
enables  Mr.  Gilbreth  to  determine  the  speed  of  a motion 
down  to  the  one-millionth  of  an  hour.  Behind  the 
catcher  a background  is  hung,  ruled  off  into  one-foot 
squares.  Every  movement  of  the  pitcher,  catcher, 
batter,  ball  and  liat  is  ])hotographed  against  the  back- 
ground. Thus,  by  referring  to  the  background  in  the 
film,  the  direction  and  extent  of  every  motion  can  be 
accurately  determined.” 

Remarkable  and  highly  interesting  are  .some  of  the 
things  shown  by  these  pictures  of  a ball-game.  So 
swift  is  the  ball  that  it  reaches  the  batter,  and  [lerhaps 
is  struck,  before  the  pitcher’s  foot,  when  he  raises  it 
in  the  act  of  delivery,  has  reached  its  highest  point. 
Some  pictures  show  the  ball  in  the  catcher’s  glove 
before  the  batter  even  began  his  swing! 

One  of  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  tests  shows  that  it  requires 
only  .99  of  a second  for  a ball  thrown  by  a powerful 
jiitcher  to  reach  the  bat — and  this  time  includes  the 
w'ind-iq)  motion  used  by  pitchers. 

Again,  according  to  the  speed  camera’s  story,  it 
required  only  l.K)7  .seconds  to  pitch  the  ball — including 
wind-up — and  return  it  from  the  batter  to  second  base 
for  a put-out.  The  time  from  the  ball’s  leaving,  the 
actual  time  from  pitcher  to  catcher,  was  0.351  of  a 
second — faster  than  tw'o  miles  a minute! 

When  we  consider  that  it  takes  a fast  man  to  run 
one  hundred  yards  in  ten  seconds,  and  that  a ball 
throw'll  from  a catcher  reaches  second  base  in  0.790  of  a 
second,  no  wonder  there  are  so  few  reall.v  good  base- 
stealers! — Exchange. 
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Trade  is  making  a big  push  in  England.  Conditions 
are  undoubtedly  bad.  and  every  nerve  must  be  strained 
to  revive  industry,  and  so  the  organisers  of  the  .\nnnal 
Photographic  Fair  are  bending  to  the  task  of  making 
it  a greater  success  than  usual.  It  is  always  a .sound 
business-stimulant,  and  this  year  it  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Holland  Park  Hall,  opening  on  the  1.5th  of  this 
month.  Here  it  will  have  no  lack  of  space,  for  the  old 
skating-rink  has  vast  accommodation,  and  there  are 
the  galleries  which  will  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  side- 
shows. We  have  tried  to  find  out  if  any  startling,  new 
discoveries  are  likely  to  burst  on  the  iniblic;  but  just 
before  the  opening  exhibitors  are  always  rather  reticent, 
and  in  spite  of  rumors  of  wonderful  color-proces.ses, 
we  could  get  no  definite  information.  There  were 
dark  hints  of  drawing-room  kinemas  and  spirit-photo- 
graphs;  but,  after  all.  neither  of  these  is  new. 

The  Professional  I’hotographers'  .Association  is 
proposing  that  the  exhibition  of  professional  photo- 
graphs which  have  been  collected  for  the  Fair  shall  lie- 
eome  a traveling  show  and  visit  some  of  the  big  pro- 
vincial towns.  It  is  a good  idea,  for  photography  is 
very  much  alive  in  many  districts  far  removed  from 
Ixindon.  and  first-class  professional  work  is  sure  of 
appreciation. 

We  hear  that  the  new  Kodak  magazine  is  a great 
success.  The  .lanuary  number  had  to  be  reprinted, 
and  over  .seventy  thousand  copies  were  printed.  The 
editing  is  very  clever.  The  great  idea  seems  to  be 
that  on  no  account  must  the  reader  be  bored,  and  so, 
at  the  risk  of  being  optimistically  superficial,  it  interests 
and  amuses  while  at  the  same  time  getting  in  some 
sound  and  very  useful  advice.  The  Alarch  number  is 
filled  with  matter  and  the  most  ambitious  article  is 
called  “Photomicrography  with  Kodaks  and  Brownies”, 
driven  home  by  six  good  illustrations. 

But  it  .'cems  as  if  we  are  in  for  a regidar  boom  in 
photographic  journalism  here,  for  another  paper 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  beginner  is  shortly  to 
appear  in  Ix>ndon.  It  is  to  be  called  The  Xnr  l^hrilnu- 
rapher.  and  Mr.  fieoffrey  Peachey  will  be  editor.  The 
mo't  welcome  feature  promised  for  this  new  venture 
is  that  it  will  strike  quite  a new  note  in  photographic 
journalism,  sorely  needed  in  this  country,  just  now. 
Mr.  Peachey  has  edited  The  Chih  I’hofnf/rophir.  a 
Liverpool  monthly,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  more 
than  fifty  photographic  societies,  and  one  would  think 
the  holder  of  so  difficult  a po-ition  must  of  necessity 
prove  a succes-  in  judging  the  needs  of  a wider,  though 
perhaps  Ic's  critical,  public. 

The  old  controversy  between  the  photograjiher  and 
the  painter  or  draughtsman  has  lately  blazetl  up  anew, 
and  we  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  subject  here,  a-  we  have 
no  wish  to  see  the  flames  spread  across  the  .Atlantic. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  the  well  known  “-traighf  pictorialisl. 
anrl  Mr.Tilney,  the  artist  who.  for  many  year-,  has  been 
clo'cly  connected  with  photographic  criticism,  have 
crossed  swords  in  the  Britifh  Jotintnl  nf  Plintfitirnphy. 
In  these  bouts  all  goes  well  at  first;  but  somehow,  as 
the  play  gets  fa.ster,  the  buttons  are  apt  to  -lip  off  the 
foils.  I?ut  we  have  no  concern  with  this,  although 
our  sympathies  naturally  are  with  the  “straight" 
photographer,  who  undoubtedly  and  for  very  many 


years  has  demonstrated  in  his  work  what  artists  mean 
by  i)ictorialism.  To  label  Air.  Evans  as  the  devotee 
of  (letail,  and  suggest  that  his  vision  is  but  that  of  the 
kinema,  is,  on  the  face  of  it.  as  al)surd  as  it  is  false. 
Mr.  Tilney's  mistake  is  evidently  the  usual  one  of  the 
critic  who  must  squeeze  all  workers  into  hard  and  fast 
classes  with  definite  labels  attached.  The  labels  vary 
according  to  the  convictions  of  the  critic.  Some  love 
to  castigate  the  “fuzzy  school”  while  extolling  “direct 
photogra])hy”,  and  others  can  .see  pictorialism  oidy  in 
modern  bromoil  or  ultra  broa<lly  treated  ))roce.s.ses. 
.And  so  it  goes  on,  photography  meanwhile  groping 
its  way  onward,  leaving  a litter  of  mistakes  in  the  track, 
with  here  and  there  some  work  that  will  last.  I'nfor- 
tunatcly,  we  missed  the  lieginningof  the  controver.sy  to 
which  we  have  referred,  being  out  of  England,  and  we 
must  confe.ss  to  having  partisan  leaning's,  for  we  are 
great  admirers  of  Air.  Evans'  jdatinotype  prints  of 
architectural  subjects — work  that  has  been  iniitateil, 
but.  we  think,  never  equaled  for  originality  and  truth 
of  conception.  From  our  writing-desk  we  can  sec  one 
of  these  exquisite  little  prints  hanging  on  the  wall, 
where  it  has  been  our  sati.sfying  companion  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  nothing  would  induce  us  to  i>art 
with  it. 

Before  leaving  Switzerland,  we  came  across  a monthly 
I)hotograi)hic  periodical  called  Cameru,  j)ublished  at 
Lucerne  and  which  has  been  in  existence  only  a short 
time.  It  is  well  got  uj)  and  printed,  and.  besides  the 
usual  technical  articles,  has  four  ])ages  of  beautifully 
reproiluced  ])hotogra]ihs  on  a thick  cream  pajicr. 
These  illustrations  are  all  full-])agc,  and  include  ex- 
ami)les  of  the  work  of  -lose  Ortiz  Echagiie  of  Aladrid, 
Hugo  Erfurth  (Dresden;.  Oerhard  sisters  (St.  Louis, 
E.S..A.)  and  Al.  Drtikol  (Prague).  .Several  of  the 
re[)roductions  are  from  bromoil  and  ])igment  originals, 
and  the  whole  eiglit  illustrations  are  well  worth  preserv- 
ing. for  they  represent  very  different  schools  of  ])hoto- 
graphic  thought  and  technir|iie.  This  is  only  the  seventh 
nnnd)cr  that  has  been  i)id)lished,  and  if  tlie  exception- 
ally high  standard  achieved  so  far  is  maintained. 
Camera  will  take  first  rank  in  European  photographic 
pictorial  j)nblications.  AVe  have  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  England,  and  it  hardly  seems  to  our  credit 
that  a little  country  like  Switzerland  should  so  im- 
measurably outsfrij)  us  iu)t  only  in  skilful  rcjirfaluc- 
tif)n.  but  in  drawing  together  work  of  such  outstand- 
ing merit  and  originality  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  AVe  have  since  seen  a later  coi)v  of  the  ]).a))cr 
and  it  vas  fully  uji  to  the  earlier  numbers. 

One  has  been  u-ed  for  so  many  years  to  the  ohl, 
familiiir  infpiiry  of  the  English  cusfoms-oflicials  - 
“.Any  tobacco.  sj)irits  f>r  scent  to  declare.'"  that  it 
was  -omething  of  a shock  to  be  asked  about,  to  us. 
such  a per-onal  affair  as  a camera  when  rve  erosseil 
from  Switzerland  lately.  But  camera--muggling  from 
ticrmany  has  apparently  assumed  rather  large  pro- 
[)ortions.  a-  they  can  be  bought  very  eheapl\-  there, 
and  recently  two  people  were  fincfl  £tt  at  Dover  for 
-muggling  four  cameras  in  with  their  i)ersonal  luggage. 

By  others'  faults  wi-e  men  cornet  their  own. 

Shahrsjirare. 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  are  patents  which  are  reported  ex- 
clusively for  the  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law- 
offices  of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of 
the  patents  may  he  obtained  by  sending  twenty  cents 
in  stamps.  The  patents  mentioned  below  were  issued 
during  the  month  of  March  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  dis- 
clo.sed  to  the  public. 

Process  of  Producing  Multicolor  Prints  patent, 
number  1,440,754,  has  been  issued  to  Henry  Kohl  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tephan  Morykwas  of  Hoboken,  N.J.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,446,702,  on  a Portable  Dark  Room. 

Patent,  number  1,440,803,  has  been  issued  toWilhelm 
Ludowici  of  Munich,  Germany,  on  Magazine  Plate 
Back  for  Cameras. 

John  U.  Elms  of  West  Brighton,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
Widescojie  Camera  Company  of  Newark,  N.J.,  has 
been  issued  a patent  on  a Lens  Focusing  Device, 
numljer  1,447,173. 

Patent,  number  1,447,329,  on  a Method  of  Develop- 
ing Photographic  Sensitized  Filnns,  has  been  issued  to 
Ernest  J.  Sweetland  of  Montclair,  N.J. 

A Photo-Reproducing  Apparatus  patent,  number 
1,447, ,388,  has  been  issued  to  Jakob  Kalmanovitch  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

LumaiiT.  Thurber  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,447,444,  on  a Printing-Frame. 

Patent,  number  1,447,475,  on  a Photographic 
Reflector,  has  been  issued  to  Arthur  T.  Jones  of  Totten- 
ham, Loudon,  England. 

A Sensitized  Photographic  Element  patent,  number 
1,447,759,  has  been  issued  to  Jens  H.  Christensen  of 
Sollerod,  Denmark. 

A joint  patent  has  been  issued  to  Ward  H.  Snyder 
and  Frank  E.  Earkas  of  Chicago,  Rh,  on  a Shutter- 
Controlling  Mechanism  patent,  number  1.447,900. 

Fred  G.  Norman  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,447,955,  on  a Camera  Bellows. 

1,447,972  is  the  patent  number  which  has  been  issued 
to  John  J.  Faber  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  a Film- 
Pack  Holder  for  Cameras. 

A Photographic  Developing-Tank  has  been  invented 
by  George  F.  Framjee,  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand, 
assignor  one-half  to  Albert  Waterwortli,  Wellington, 
New  Zealanil.  Patent,  number  1,448,890. 

Leonard  A.  Levy  and  Abraham  L.  Landau  are 
joint  inventors  of  patent,  numlier  1,448,450,  on  X-Ray 
Plate.  Both  inventors  are  from  London,  England. 

Patent,  number  1,448,524,  on  a Printing-Frame  has 
been  issued  to  Thomas  M.  Co])cland  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

A Photograpluc  Camera  patent,  number  1,448,520, 
has  been  received  by  Henry  F.  Dobbin. 

Wyatt  R.  R.  Frye  of  Wasliington,  D.C.,  has  in- 
vented a Photographic-Printing  Apparatus  patent, 
number,  1,448,837. 

1,448,900,  the  [latent  number  of  a Film-Numbering 
Machine,  has  been  issued  to  Jos.  Altschuler  and  Denie- 
try  Isnow  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Samuel  Richards  of  Logan,  Utah,  has  a.ssigned  one- 
half  of  his  patent  to  Paid  M.  Paulson  of  Logan,  Utah. 


The  patent  is  on  a Panoramic  Camera,  patent  number 
being  1,449,295. 

Wilhelm  Dieterle  of  Feuerbach,  Germany,  has  been 
issued  patent,  number  1,432,542,  on  a Photographic 
Developer. 


One-Man  Show  of  Francis  O.  Libby,  F.R.P.S 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  one-man  show 
given  liy  Francis  O.  Libby,  F.R.P.S.,  of  Portland, 
Maine.  This  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Camera  Club, 
New  York  City,  beginning  May  1,  1923,  and  is  by  spe- 
cial invitation.  The  public  is  admitted  free. 


Your  Business  As  Seen  From  the  Outside 

People  who  earn  their  livings  by  photography,  who 
.spend  virtually  all  their  time  in  photographic  studios, 
who  actually  think  and  live  photography,  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  public  knows  as  much  about  the 
in-side  of  the  studio  as  they  do,  says  a writer  in  Studio- 
Light.  Because  they  are  so  thoroughly  familiar  with 
everything  connected  with  portraiture,  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  people  outside  are  equally  well  informed. 

This  is  a mistake  and  photographers  should  do  all 
in  their  power  to  remedy  it.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  ought  to  be  photographed — but  they  will 
not  go  into  a studio  because  the  very  idea  is  hateful  to 
them.  These  people  will  tell  you  that  they  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  having  their  heads  screwed  up  in  a 
headrest,  their  arms  and  legs  twisted  into  all  sorts  of 
unnatural  shapes,  and  to  be  told  to  look  pleasant  and 
stare  into  a lens  that  looks  as  formidable  as  a 6-inch 
gun  might  look  to  a young  recruit. 

Quite  a large  number  of  sitters  come  into  studios 
fully  believing  that  they  are  going  to  endure  that  sort 
of  thing.  You  cannot  blame  them.  They  have  not 
been  thinking,  reading  and  talking  photography  during 
the  past  ten  years;  they  have  been  interested  in  other 
things;  they  do  not  know  that  a great  change  has  been 
made  in  photographic  methods  and  that  sitters  are  not 
now  tortured  as  they  were  the  last  time  they  visited  a 
studio.  Photogra])hers  have  never  ti-ki  them  of  these 
changes.  The  attractiveness  o''  lHc  modern  studio 
has  never  been  presented  to  Liiem.  Many  photogra- 
phers’ advertising  still  speaks  of  “skilled  operators,” 
“modern  apparatus,”  and  “up-to-date  instruments” — 
talk  that  suggests  surgery  and  gives  readers  “the 
shivers.” 

What  a busy  time  photographers  would  have  during 
the  next  seven  months  if  every  person  in  the  country 
who  hasn't  been  photographed  for  ten  years  could 
be  inducetl  to  give  a sitting  before  the  end  of  1923. 
It  would  be  easier  to  accomplish  if  people  were  aware 
of  the  attractions  of  the  modern  studio;  if  they  were 
convinced  that  the  old  torture-chambers  had  been 
abolished  and  that  it  was  now  just  as  enjoyable  to  go 
to  a studio  as  to  go  to  any  well-regulated  business- 
establishment. 
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Portland,  Maine 

HENRY  A.  PEABODY 

“Often  I think  of  the  beautiful  town 
Tliat  is  seateil  by  the  sea; 

Often  in  thought  go  up  ami  down 
riie  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town. 
And  iny  youth  conies  back  to  me.  " 


Y,  even  as  in  the  days  of  Long- 
\v.  the  sons  and  daugliters  of 
land  who  have  gone  fortli 
icquirc  fame  ami  fortune  in 
r lands  still  have  a kindly 
thought  in  their  hearts  for  the  dear  old  eity  in 
which  they  were  horn  and  reared.  And  many  of 
them  return  in  later  years  to  make  it  once  more 
their  home;  and,  as  they  s]>reail  the  fame  of 
Portland,  its  history,  the  beauty  of  its  seenery. 
and  the  old-fashioned  hosjutality  of  its  jieojile. 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  ]ilayground 
of  thousands  who  seek  rest,  recreation  and  health. 

Situated  on  a narrow  jieninsula  extending 
from  Hramhall  Hill  on  the  west  to  Alunjoy  Hill 
on  the  east,  it  commands  a variety  of  scenery 
of  which  few  cities  of  the  country  can  boast. 
Mithin  the  limits  of  the  old  town  are  two 
[iromenades.  one  of  which  overlooks  the  country- 
side and  the  other  the  water.  The  Eastern 
Promenade,  on  the  brow  of  Alunjoy  Hill,  is  a 
magnificent  park  and  driveway  overlooking 
beautiful  Casco  Hay.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
lie  the  dm-ks  and  the  new  .''tate  Pier.  Heyond 
is  the  harbor  with  its  short  straight  channel  to 
the  sea.  where  the  largest  liners  may  enter  safely 
and  quickly  to  a protected  anchorage  in  the  u])))cr 
bay.  -Vnd  further  to  the  ea^t.  the  numerou' 
island-  dot  the  blue  waters  from  Portland  Head 
to  Harpswell.  twenty  miles  away.  And  in  the 
foreground  old  Ports  fTorges  and  Seammcl  of 
( ivil  Mar  times  leml  a charm  and  picturesfiucne-s 
to  the  scene. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  one  drives  along  the 
broad  avenue  on  the  Mestern  I’romenadc.  an 
entirely  different  view  is  met.  Here  the  eye 
roams  across  Pore  River  towanl  the  foothills 


of  western  INIaine  and  of  New  Hampshire. 
Severid  towns  and  villages  are  in  view;  and  far 
to  the  north,  on  a clear  day,  the  lofty  range  of 
the  M'hite  Mounlaius  is  clearly  visible,  its 
summits  often  clad  in  snowy  white.  .Vnd  it 
was  here,  on  this  beautiful  ])arkway,  that  the 
citizens  erccteil  a bronze  statue  of  their  fellow 
townsman.  Thomas  H.  Kee(l. 

As  one  drives  across  the  cit\-  from  one  promenade 
to  the  other,  many  points  of  interest  ma>'  be 
seen.  At  the  corner  of  State.  Pine  and  Congress 
Streets  is  Longfellow  Sipiare.  with  the  Franklin 
Simmons  statue  of  the  beloved  ])oet.  Seated 
in  his  armehair,  among  his  books,  he  looks  down 
U])on  the  passing  throng  as  if  he  were  saying. 

“Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I meet 
tVhen  I visit  the  dear  old  town; 

But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet 
.Vnd  the  trees  tliat  o'er.-hadow  each 
well-known  street. 

.\.s  they  balance  up  and  down, 

.\re  singing  the  heantifni  song. 

.\re  sighing  and  whispering  still; 

.\  hoy's  will  is  the  wind's  will 
.\nd  the  thoughts  of  youth  are 
long,  long  thoughts." 

.\  short  distance  farther  along  Congress  Strcid 
is  Monument  Square,  the  center  of  the  business- 
district.  Here  stands  the  M'adsworth- Long- 
fellow mansion,  known  the  world  over  as  the  home 
of  the  j)oet.  .\lthough  l.ongfcllow  was  born  in 
a hoii-e  which  is  still  staniliug  at  the  corner  of 
Lf>rc  ami  Hancock  Streets  and  jirc-ervcd  by  an 
association  as  his  birthjilacc.  ncs'crthcless  the 
Longfellow  House  in  Monument  Square  is  more 
closely  associated  willi  the  jioet.  I his  is  a 
brick  building  which  -tands  slightly  back  from 
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the  sti-pct  and  is  preserved  in  its  original  con- 
dition. It  was  luiilt  1)V  General  ]*eleg  Wadsworth 
in  1785-8(>.  It  was  the  home  of  Lieutenant  Henry 
AVad.sworth,  the  birthplace  of  Commander  Alex- 
ander AVadsworth  and  the  home  of  Ste])lien 
Longfellow  and  Henry  AA’adsworth  Longfellow. 
In  the  summer-time,  it  is  open  to  the  jnihlic 
and  is  visited  by  people  from  all  over  the  worlil 
who  are  interested  in  the  many  souvenirs  of  the 
])oet  which  are  contained  in  its  rooms. 

As  one  climbs  the  gentle  slope  of  IMimjoy 
Hill,  he  jiasses  the  Old  Eastern  Cemetery  where 
many  of  Eortlamrs  early  eitizens  are  buried. 
Larson  Smilh.  the  great  divine.  Commodore 
I’rehle  and  many  others  whose  names  are  closely 
linked  with  the  early  history  of  Lorlland  have 
their  last  rcsting-])lace  in  this  cemetcrw  The 
old  gravestones  of  slate,  ornamcnteil  with  winged 
heads  or  skulls  and  funeral-urns  and  with  the 
long,  (|naird  inscri])t  ions,  arc  very  interesting  to 
those  who  are  historically  inclined.  It  was  in 
this  cemetcr\-  that  the  two  naval  heroes  of  the 
sea-tight  off  the  coast  of  Loi'tland  were  buried 
together  in  18I.‘3 — AAilliam  Lurroughs  of  the 
C.S.  Brig,  Enter])rise,  and  Samuel  Blythe  of 
His  Majesty’s  Brig,  l5oxer. 

Near  the  to]>  of  the  Hill  on  Congress  Street 
still  stands  the  old  Observatory  which  was  built 
in  1807  to  signal  theapju’oaeh  of  shi])s,  and  from 


the  top  of  which  a wonderful  view  of  the  city 
may  be  obtained.  At  the  junction  of  Congress 
Street  and  the  Eastern  Promenade  a monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  George 
Cleeves  and  Richard  Tucker,  commonly  known 
as  the  founders  of  Portland.  And  it  was  on  this 
hill  that  many  mjtal)le  events  took  })lace  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  In  Lieutenant  Thad- 

dcus  Clark  and  thirteen  men  were  ambnslied  and 
shot  by  Indians:  in  1717  Lieutenant  Governor 
Dummer  made  a treaty  with  the  Indians  and  in 
177.3  Colonel  Thom])son  of  Bnmswick  seized 
Captain  INLjwatt  of  the  English  navy,  for  which 
insult  the  latter  returned  with  a fleet  of  war- 
shij)s  and  burned  the  town. 

The  first  settlement  of  Portland,  then  known 
as  Casco,  was  made  in  l(>,j.‘3  by  Cleeves  and 
'Luck(‘r.  They  were  really  squatters  at  the  time 
when  they  first  took  ii])  tiieir  abode,  a little  ea.st 
of  Hancock  Street:  but  in  1G.‘57  Cleeves  obtained 
a grant  of  the  peninsida  ami  certain  of  the 
neighboring  islands  from  Sir  Eerdinando  Gorges, 
the  pro])i'ietor  of  that  ]>art  of  IMaine.  Gradually 
a few  peo])le  joined  these  early  settlers  and  de- 
N'oted  themselves  to  hunting  and  fishing  and 
trading  with  the  Indians,  An  impenetrable 
forest  lay  behind  them  and  the  onl>'  way  to  reach 
Boston,  and  the  settlements  to  the  west,  was 
b>'  travel  along  the  beaches. 


■■/  remember  the  black  vlwrres  ami  the  slilpx.  e.  KOY  MONKOE 

Ami  the  sea-tides  floirimj  in.” 
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111  10.58  Massachusetts  took  over  this  territory 
aufl  estahlislied  the  first  government,  and  it 
became  known  as  the  town  of  Falmontli,  its 
territory  extending  fiver  wliat  is  now  known  as 
Cape  Elizabeth.  South  Portland,  Deering.  West- 
brook anrl  Falmouth.  Trontile  with  the  Imlians 
oc-currcfl  in  1070.  King  Philip  attacked  and 
destroyefi  the  settlement  and  it  remained  desertcfl 
until  1078.  when  the  inhabitants  returned  ami 
built  a ffirt  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  India 
Street,  kiifiwn  as  Fort  Fosal.  This  fort  was 
destroyefi  about  twelve  years  later  in  an  attack 
by  French  ami  Infliaii'. 

The  perififl  from  1078  tfi  177.5  wa>  retardefl  by 
fref|uent  wars;  anfl.  finally,  with  the  o])ening 
of  the  Revfilution.  came  the  burning  fif  the  town 
by  Captain  Henry  Mowatt.  abfiiit  ffiiir  humlrc'l 
buildings  in  all  fieinR  flf'trfiycfl.  But.  a^  be- 
fore. the  city  rose  from  its  ashc'  ami  in  1780 


the  peninsula  on  which  tlie  first  settlement  was 
made,  and  which  was  known  as  Casco  Neck, 
was  flivided  from  the  rest  and  became  the 
tfiwn  of  Portland,  d’hc  pojmlation  increased 
rajiiflly  and  man>'  of  the  inhabitants  became 
wealthy.  Fine  houses  were  erected,  aiming  them 
being  the  fihl  mansion  now  standing  on  the  corner 
of  High  ami  Spring  Streets,  long  the  residence 
of  fieneral  Wingate  and  later  the  home  of  F.  I). 
iM . Sweat,  a former  Representative  tfi  f (ingress, 
riiis  old  Colonial  house  is  nov  the  home  of  the 
Portland  Society  of  .\rt;  and.  in  eonneetion  w ith 
a new  building — a eharm  fif  architectural  design- 
is  maintained  as  the  L.  1).  M.  Sweat  ^Memorial 
Art  3Iiiseum.  a gift  iimler  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sweat. 

In  1807  a ]ieriod  of  dcjiression  followeil.  due 
yirincipally  to  the  embargo,  and  eommeree  was 
.siisjiended  ami  'hi|i|iing  nearly  de--troycd.  But 
after  the  war  of  181-2  the  town  began  to  grow 
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slowly  and  in  18'-20  Maine  was  sciiarated  from 
iMassaolinsetts  and  liecanie  a State,  rortland 
was  made  its  ea])ital,  wliieli  distinction  it  lield 
until  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Angnsta  in  The  town  was  then  granted 

a city  charter.  In  182,‘5  steamboat  lines  were 
o])ened  lietween  Portland  and  Boston.  Rail- 
roads were  Imilt,  hnt  not  until  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroail  was  eoinjileted  in  18.5.S  were  tliey  of 
mneh  henefil  to  the  city.  This  line  to  Canada 
o])ened  ii]>  a eonneetion  with  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Canada  and  the  great  region  of  the 
Northwest.  J’ortland  heeame  the  winter-])ort 
of  Canada  and  it  resnlteil  in  a great  increase  in 
ex))ort-traile  and  the  develoinnent  of  a larger 
waterfront  on  Commercial  Street.  The  Iniild- 
ing  of  the  iMaine  Central  Railroad  gave  trade 
eonneetion  with  the  rest  of  the  State  ;mel  mann- 
faetnring-ielants  began  to  be  ereete-d.  Today 
the  peert  of  Portland  is  re-eeegniseMl  as  having 
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nnlimiteel  ])e)ssibilities.  With  a fine,  protected 
harbor  e>f  easy  anel  safe  access  in  the  worst  of 
weather  ami  with  a large  pier  erecteel  by  the 
State  for  the  use  of  maritime  anel  coastwise 
commerce,  Peertlanel  has  taken  its  jilace  among 
the  great  Atlantic  .seapeerts. 

Like  most  e ities  of  the  Cniteel  States,  Portland 
has  suffered  frenn  fire.  In  18(>(>,  eni  Fourth  of 
Jnl\’  elay,  ;i  great  ceenflagratieni  swept  across 
the-  old  j)art  eef  the  city,  laying  fifteen  himelred 
leiiildings  in  ashes,  :inel  Mnnjeey  Hill  became  a 
e'i  llage  of  tents  tor  ten  thonsanel  heemeless  peojile. 
15nt  courage  iiml  perseverance  brought  aleoiit 
ree-emstruction,  and  the  city  was  rebuilt,  better 
than  before. 

Meeelern  Peertlaml  is  a combination  of  the  old 
and  the  ne-w.  Many  residences,  clmrehes  anel 
|)nblic  buihlings  in  the  ceidral  anel  western 
]>arts  e)f  the  e-it>'  were  siiared  freem  the  gre-at  fire. 
'I'he  First  Parish  Church,  built  in  182,5  anel 
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ALFRED  BRINKLER 


“aS'o  fo  the  cit!/,  bill  with  the  flame 
Of  the  pitiless  sun,  the  east  wind  earnc. 

It  came  from  the  heaving  breast  of  the  deep. 

Silent  as  dreams  are,  and  sudden  as  sleep." 
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situateil  on  Congress  Street  at  tlie  liead  t)i‘  Temj)le 
Street,  is  one  of  the  older  clnirelies  of  the  city. 
Ihiilt  of  wliite  undressed  granite,  it  stands  a 
fine  inonnnient  of  tlie  earlier  times. 

A little  to  the  east  of  this  edifice  are  some  of 
the  modern  ])ul)lic  l)iiildings.  ddie  neM’  City 
Hall,  huilt  of  white  granite,  witli  its  lofty  clock- 
tower,  its  magnificent  wings  and  forecourt,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the  mnnici])al 
archileclnre.  Patterned  after  Inde]>endence  Hall, 
it  comhines  the  traditions  of  the  old  city  and 
the  ])ros])erit,\-  of  the  iieM’.  Its  attractive  andi- 
torinm  contains  (nie  of  the  finest,  mnnicipal 
organs  in  the  country.  (lrou])Cil  around  hincoln 
Park,  a hreathing  space  in  the  heart  of  the  cit,\’, 
.set  olf  directly  after  the  fire,  are  the  Federal 
anil  County  ('oiirt  Houses,  stalely  and  com- 
modious. 'I'hese  in  connection  with  the  ('ity 
Hall  form  a civic  ceidei'  created  hy  the  fore- 
sight and  initiative  of  the  citizens  of  Portland. 

Xotahle  among  the  modern  structures  are  the 


Fidelity  Building,  the  Masonic  Building  and  the 
Portland  High  School.  And  recently  the  new 
Portland  Bridge  has  heen  comj)leted,  connecting 
tlie  cities  of  Portland  and  South  Portland.  In  the 
western  ])art  of  the  city  are  two  large  hospitals, 
the  jMaine  General,  on  the  AVestern  Promenade, 
and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  near  by  on 
Congress  Street.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city  is  tlie  IMarine  Hospital  at  East  Deering. 

At  the  ])rcsent  time,  several  large  hnildings 
are  in  jirocess  of  erection.  The  new’  Deering 
High  Sehool  is  being  completed  and  a new  office 
building  is  ])lanned  on  the  site  of  the  old  Clap]) 
^Mansion  in  Monument  Square.  The  Press 
lleralil.  one  of  the  news])a])ers  of  the  city,  is 
building  a new  home  at  the  corner  of  E.xchange 
and  Federal  ^streets  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  old  Preble  Hou.^c,  next  to  the  Longfellow 
Mansion,  is  to  be  rejilaced  by  a modern  structure. 

As  the  older  jiart  of  the  city  has  become  settled, 
tliere  has  been  an  exjiansion  toward  the  north. 
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and  Deeriug  lias  been  annexed.  Tliis  has 
naturally  become  the  residential  section,  and 
many  fine  homes  have  been  Imilt.  Forest 
Avenue,  a broad  street  containing  many  large 
mercantile  establishments,  connects  the  older 
city  with  the  new,  and  makes  an  easy  approach  to 
the  central  business-section. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this  article 


It  shares  a large  assembly-room  with  other 
members  of  the  Art  Society.  It  also  has  the 
benefit  of  a very  complete  collection  of  photo- 
graphic and  art-magazines  and  a small  but 
very  good  library  of  photographic  books. 

The  club  has  sought  first  to  interest  its  members 
in  the  technical  side  of  photography  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  do  their  own  photographic 
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arc  from  |)h()togra])hs  made  by  the  Portland 
('amera  Club,  Photograiiliic  Section  of  the  Port- 
land Society  of  Art.  It  may  be  of  interest, 
IhcrcFore,  to  say  a few  words  about  this  chil) 
and  its  workers.  The  Portlaml  Camera  Club 
is  not  a new  organization.  It  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  some  twenty-five  years,  cilhi'r  as  a 
separate  club  or  as  a section  of  the  Portland 
Society  of  .VrI.  It  is  comfortal)ly  housed  on  the 
tliird  floor  of  the  Sweaf  ’Memorial  Art  Mnseuni, 
where  it  has  a com])letc  studio  and  darkroom. 


work.  Then  it  encourages  the  use  of  the  ad- 
vanced ]iroccsses  with  the  view  of  stimulating 
original  artistic  expression.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Portland  Society  of  Art  holds  a photographic 
exhibition  during  the  month  of  March  in  each 
year,  which  is  open  to  all  jiictorial  photographers. 
That  the  club  has  succeeded  in  no  small  way  is 
c\’idenced  by  a mention  of  some  of  the  members 
whose  work  is  seen  in  most  of  the  jihotographic 
exhibitions.  Mr.  Francis  Orville  Libby,  a Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Photograjihic  Society  of  Great 
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Britain  and  a member  of  the  Bittstnirfi  and  Los 
Angeles  Salons,  is  a frer|iient  contributor  to  tlie 
exhibitions  in  this  country  and  England,  lb- 
works  almost  entirely  in  gnm  by  means  of  pajn-r- 
negatives  and  uses  a (iraflex  camera  with  a Struss 
lens  and  an  Icarettc  A with  Carl  Zeiss  h-ns. 

Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy  is  well  known  through 
his  contrifuitions  to  all  the  jirincijial  exhibi- 
tions in  the  T nited  .''tates.  and  the  T,oiph)n  ainl 
Royal  Photographic  .''alons.  At  a recent  photo- 
graphic comjietition  and  exhibition  at  Kansas 
City,  he  won  fir^t  jirizc  in  a total  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  accepted  print'.  He  i>.  like  ^Ir. 
Libby,  a member  of  the  Pittsburg  and  l,o' 
•Angeles  Salons,  ami  use~  the  same  i)rocc>sc> 
and  camera-equipment.  Both  Mr.  Libby  and 
Dr.  I»vejoy  have  been  rejin-sented  at  Toronto 
and  Copenhagen  and  were  among  American 
exhibitors  to  be  invited  tf>  partieijiate  in  the 
Scottish  Salon,  in  it-elf  iif)  small  honor. 


Air.  .Vlfrcd  Brinklcr.  tin-  President  of  t he 
Club,  has  exhibited  at  I.oudon  ami  in  Pittsluirg 
and  Los  .\ngclcs  and  at  other  exhibitions  in 
this  countr\’.  His  fa\'oritc  |)roccss  is  gum  and 
he  uses  at  the  ))rcseut  time  an  Icarettc  A with 
Carl  Zeiss  lens. 

.Vmong  others  m Iio  have  exhibited  in  the  leail- 
ing  salons  are  .1.  Ludger  Rainville.  Alortiiuer 
X.  Bremon.  William  B.  Bradford.  Roger  Paul 
•Iordan  and  Harold  .\yer.  Mr.  Rainville  uses 
a CraHex  with  A’erito  lens  and  works  in  bromide, 
ami  .Mr.  .\>er  uses  the  same  e(|uipment  and 
works  in  both  bromide  and  gnm.  I he  Mork  of 
Air.  Bremon  is  mostly  in  gum.  and  Air.  Brail- 
ford  Uses  carbon  and  bromide.  Roger  Paul 
■Iordan  is  one  of  Portland's  best  |)ortrait-])hoto- 
graphers.  These  men.  on  aeeouni  of  the  wide 
recognition  of  their  work,  are  jierhajis  the  lead- 
ing ))ietorialists  of  the  club.  In  the  l!)-21  London 
."'alon  they  had  more  prints  aceejited  than  any 
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group  of  men  from  a photographic  center  in  the 
United  States  except  Los  Angeles. 

Portland  has  others,  like  E.  Roy  Monroe, 
George  S.  Beach,  Fred  C.  Hall,  C.  M.  Jaquith 
and  Floyd  Grant  whose  work  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  Portland  exhibition,  and  in  other  places. 
Mr.  Monroe  is  an  authority  on  photographic 
processes  and  is  now  Association  Print  Director 
of  the  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of  America,  the 
print  interchange  being  at  the  present  time 
under  the  management  of  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Camera  Club. 

Nearly  all  the  pictorialists  in  Portland  use 
small  and  efficient  cameras,  having  discarded  the 
larger  sizes,  preferring  to  obtain  the  artistic  effects 
by  enlargement.  Of  course,  soft-focus  lenses 
require  reflecting-cameras,  and  the  x 434 
Revolving-Back  Graflex  is  the  one  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose.  However,  most  of  the 
memljers  carry  cameras  of  still  smaller  sizes, 
the  lens-equipment  being  anastigmats  of  the 
speed  of  F/6.3,  or  faster.  Perhaps  one  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  club  makes  an  annual  pilgrim- 


age to  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
where  large  cameras  are  more  of  a burden  than 
a necessity. 

The  members  whose  photographs  have  been 
selected  to  interpret  Portland  to  the  readers  of 
Photo-Er.\  Magazine  believe  in  their  city, 
its  natural  beauty  and  its  architecture.  To 
each  a different  phase  of  the  city’s  life  appeals. 
Some  are  attracted  by  the  harbor  and  the  water- 
front and  the  big  liners  loading  for  foreign  ports; 
some  by  the  busy  streets  and  parks;  and  others 
still  by  the  buildings  of  the  present  and  the 
monuments  of  long  ago.  Taken  together,  these 
pictures  represent  the  Portland  of  today;  but 
with  a touch  here  and  there  of  the  city  of  the 
past,  for  Portland’s  charm  lies  not  only  in  its 
natural  scenery,  but  in  its  historic  associations — 
a true  New  England  city. 

“And  Deering’s  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
Aly  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there. 

And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were 
I find  my  lost  youth  again.” 


Making  Pictures  in  Total  Darkness 
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above  statement  will  probably 
se  the  reader  to  doubt  the 
acity  of  the  writer.  There  is  no 
lying  the  fact  that,  at  first 
ace,  it  seems  preposterous,  if 
not  altogether  impossible.  Nevertheless,  thou- 
sands of  pictures  are  made  daily,  some  of  them  in 
total  darkness,  with  absolutely  not  a vestige  of 
light  to  be  seen.  Very  hard  to  lielieve,  is  it  not? 
It  is  true,  nevertheless.  If,  after  reading  this 
article,  the  reader  is  not  convinced  that  such  is 
tlie  case,  I stand  ready  to  be  corrected.  How- 
ever, I will  grant  that  the  opening  title  is  a 
catcli-phrase,  because  we  all  know  that  light 
must  act  on  the  emulsion  of  a plate  before  a 
picture  can  be  made;  but,  as  stated  before,  these 
])ictures  are  made,  and  no  light  is  visible  during 
their  ex])osure.  There  is  light;  but  it  is  invisible, 
d'his,  too,  will  probably  cause  the  reader  to 
wonder.  How  can  tliere  be  light,  and  it  not  be 
visible?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  the 
theme  of  this  article. 

The  light  I have  reference  to  is  tlie  most  power- 
fully actinic  to  which  a plate  may  be  .subjected. 
It  is  invisible,  it  is  cold;  and,  yet,  it  will  burn. 
Does  this  further  mystify  the  reader?  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  mystery  still  further  let  me  add 
that  this  light  has  the  j)ower  to  act  on  a ])hoto- 


graphic  plate  or  film,  even  though  it  is  placed 
within  a wooden  box  or  one  made  of  aluminum. 
The  light-rays  may  act  on  this  plate  right  before 
the  eyes,  and  one  not  be  aware  of  the  fact.  By 
this  time  the  reader  will  have  guessed  that  this 
light,  which  I have  surrounded  with  such  mysteri- 
ous power,  is  the  X-ray.  So  the  X-rays,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  Roentgen-rays,  will  form 
the  subject  of  this  article.  The  express  purpose, 
then,  will  lie  to  outline  briefly  the  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  this  most  wonderful  branch 
of  photograpliy.  The  di.scovery  of  the  X-rays  by 
Prof.  Wm.  Conrad  Roentgen,  on  that  memorable 
day  in  189.5,  startled  the  world.  And  his  an- 
nouncement "that  he  could  make  pictures  of  the 
human  bones”  was  startling,  to  say  the  least.  To 
the  hiA'inan  the  X-rays  seem  to  be  very  mysteri- 
ous, and  even  to  those  of  us  who  understand  their 
action  and  effect  they  seem  wonderfid.  In  this 
article  I will  not  delve  deejily  into  the  intricate 
ap])aratus  or  techniiiue  employed;  but,  in  passing, 
will  meidion  a few  facts  tliat  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  photographer. 

Since  the  discovery  of  X-rays,  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  mechanical  parts;  but  the 
photographic  aspects  remain  the  same  today  as 
they  were  on  the  day  of  their  discovery.  Let  me 
illustrate.  First,  let  us  consider  the  X-rays  as  a 
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.source  of  light.  Tliey  are  the  result  of  ijhenoni- 
ena  which  take  place  in  any  region  where 
electrical  impulses  (electrons)  are  stopped  sud- 
denly in  their  flight,  within  a glass-tube  of  a 
certain  degree  of  vacunni.  They  are  invisible 
because  they  come  within  the  region  of  the 
spectrum  known  as  the  tri-nltra-violet  region. 

us  stop,  for  a nunnent.  to  consider  the  si>ec- 
trum.  The  last  visible  color  of  the  spectrum  is 
the  ultra-vif)let.  with  a computed  wave-length  of 
..S8  of  a micron;  the  tri-nltra-violet  has  a wave- 
length of  .014  of  a micron.  (The  appellation 
“tri-ultra"  literally  means  removed  beyond 
vision  three  times.'  The  f)ther  extreme  is  the 
tri-ultra-red  ray.  or  the  Hertzian  wave,  better 
known  as  the  wirele-"-wave.  Today  both  these 
waves  play  a most  imj)ortant  part  in  every-day 
life.  AVhat  wonders  are  not  attributed  to  them  I 
The  taking  from  out  of  the  very  air  the  new>  of 
the  day  I Wonderful,  is  it  not?  But  even  nif)re 
wonderful  yet  are  the  X-rays,  because  they 


p<jsscss  power  to  ])ass  through  any  substance — • 
wood,  metal,  anything.  They  are  prevenleil 
from  ])assing,  and  fogging  plates  and  films  within 
the  laboratory,  only  when  such  material  is  ])laecd 
within  a thick,  leafi-lined  box.  X-rays  |>ass 
through  an  object  according  to  the  atomic  weight 
f)f  that  object;  and  lead,  which  ])os.ses.sc.s  a ver\' 
high  atomic  weight.  ])revents  their  passage  onl>‘ 
when  the  thickness  is  sufficient  to  ilo  so. 

X-rays  are  demfuistrated  in  two  ways,  to  m it ; 
by  their  action  on  a ])hotographie  |)late  ami  their 
action  on  certain  chemicals,  such,  for  instance, 
as  barium  ])latim)cyanide.  It  was  this  action 
on  the  bariutfi  platinocyanide  that  led  nj)  to  the 
disCf)\'ery  of  the  fluoroseoj)ic  screen  by  rrofessor 
Hf)entgen;  ami  this  same  screen,  with  some 
improvements  and  moflificatiojis,  is  the  “fliioro- 
scf)pic  screen"  ii'Cfl  today.  AVhen  such  screens 
are  |)lae»'fl  in  the  j)ath  of  X-rays,  they  glow 
somewhat  similarly  to  a j)arlor-mateh  glow  when 
the  j)hosphorous  is  wettcfl  with  the  finger  and 
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then  rubhed  ffontly  lietwceii  tlie  fingers.  By  tlii.s 
j)i()])erty  of  tlie  screen  tlie  exposure  for  a Roent- 
genogram (X-ray  jiietnre)  is  cut  down  to  a very 
small  fraction  of  a second,  hecanse  the  screen  has 
a “lag”  and  glows  even  after  the  source  of  the 
X-rays  has  been  discontinued.  Also,  this  type  of 
screen  is  used  to  visualise  the  organs  of  the  liody 
and  their  action.  The  patient  is  jilaeed  behind 
the  screen,  the  X-ray  tube  is  excited,  and  tlie 
shadow  of  the  jiarts  to  be  viewed  is  jirojeeted 
njion  the  screen.  In  this  manner  the  heart, 
lungs,  stomach,  and  other  organs  can  be  studied 
while  normally  fnnetioning.  True,  certain 
li(|uids  are  given  the  ])atient,  which  contain  salts 
of  a metallie  base  (like  Bismuth  Salts,  for 
instance)  and  which  obstruct  the  jiassage  of  some 
of  the  rays  and,  as  a eonseqnenee,  cause  the 
shadows  to  apjiear. 

Not  only  does  the  medical  profession  find  use 
for  the  X-rays,  but  they  are  used  to  a large  extent 
in  industrial  enterprises,  and  they  are  daily  be- 


coming almost  indispensable  in  some  manu- 
facturing-plants. During  the  late  war,  the 
X-ray  came  into  more  jirominence  than  before, 
due  to  the  many  new  ways  in  which  it  was  brought 
into  use.  The  examination  of  airplane  jiro- 
peller-blades  by  the  aid  of  the  X-rays  is  too 
well  known  to  discuss:  Imt  that  they  use  them 
to  examine  metal  meehanical  parts  is  not  so 
well  known;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are 
also  used  in  Enrojiean  custom  houses  to  ex- 
amine trunks  and  hand-baggage  for  contraband 
articles.  In  fact,  the  X-rays  find  as  many 
uses  as  there  are  industries;  and  in  each  case, 
once  tried,  they  are  used  permanently. 

Of  late,  stereoscopic  Roentgenology  (stereo- 
scopic X-rays)  plates  have  become  very  popular, 
as  well  as  useful.  These  plates  are  made  some- 
what similarly  to  ordinary  stereoscopic  pictures; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  X-rays,  the  "tube”  is 
shifted  one  and  a (piarter  inches  from  its  center, 
and  when  the  jilates  are  developed  they  are 
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looked  at  in  a special  stercoscoiiic  viewing-hox 
(^^  heatstone  viewing-lioxl.  The  plates  are  placed 
in  those  hoxes,  with  ilhiinination  hehind  them, 
and  the  pictures  are  viewed  in  mirrors,  arranged 
at  proper  angles  to  bring  out  the  third  dimension. 
These  plates  are  very  valuable  for  the  localising 
of  foreign  bodies,  such,  for  instance,  as  bnllets. 


develo])cd.  just  as  ordinary  ])hotographic  ])lates 
are  develo])ed.  However,  in  this  case,  the  ])late 
is  develo]H'd  for  extreme  contrast,  rather  than 
for  ]irinting-(|ualitics. 

X-ray  ])lates  re(|nire  si^ccial  develoj)cr.  and 
this  differs  from  the  other  devclo])er,  in  that 
it  contains  more  IHon  or  mctol,  also  more 
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or  pieces  of  slirapnel.  as  was  demonstrated  iluring 
the  World  War. 

A few  words  with  regard  to  the  manijmlation 
of  the  plates  may  lie  of  some  value  in  this  article, 
because  very  frec|uently  the  photographer  is 
called  upon  to  clevelop  such  jilates.  As  they 
differ  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  photograjihic 
plate,  it  is  well  tc>  l)ecome  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  teehnicjiie  emjdoyecl  l)v  the  laboratc)ries 
which  specialise  in  this  work.  The  X-ray  j)late 
is  placed  within  a black  envelope;  this,  in  turn, 
is  then  slijiiied  into  a clark  oranjic-  envelope; 
the  exposure  is  made  with  the  yilate  placed  be- 
neath the  part  that  is  to  be  [ihotographc'cl. 
after  which  it  is  taken  to  the  darkroom  ami 


liydrocjUinonc.  a different  iirojiortion  of  both 
sodium  carbonate  ami  sodium  sul|)hilc,  so  that 
it  will  be  reaclily  seen  that  the  rlevclojxr  must 
be  made  according  to  some  reliable  formula, 
such  as  the  following; 

a ter '20  oiiiiees 

F-lon 20  (Trains 

Sod.  Sulphite 1 onnee 

Hydmrpiinone . . HO  (Trains 

."sorl.  CartKinale  ...  1 onne(> 

I’otas.  Hromide  . . . H (Trains 

If  the  jilate  has  lieen  c-xposcd  ])ro|)crly.  this 
formula  will  clexclop  at  0.5  degrees  F.  in  .5  minutes 
and  in  4 minutes  at  a tem|)eral ore  of  "0  tleg. 
Double-coated  films  are  films  with  emulsion- 
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coatiug  Oil  liotli  sides.  They  require  inucli  less 
exposure,  and  the  development  must  be  watched 
carefully,  because  the  image  “comes  up”  on  both 
sides  at  once.  A good  thing  to  remember  is 
to  develop  an  X-ray  jilate  until  it  is  quite  dark 
when  lield  before  the  ruliy  light,  or  until  the 
image  is  seen  distinctly  on  the  glass-side.  Chemi- 
cal fog  is  sure  to  result  in  plates  developed 
longer  than  8 minutes,  or  if  transferred  into 
solutions  either  too  cold  or  hot.  After  the 
development  is  comjilete,  the  plate  is  placed  in 
the  hyjio-bath  and  left  until  clear,  then  removed 
and  washed  about  one  half  hour.  After  a 
thorough  washing,  it  is  dried  in  the  rack. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  state  that 
although  in  the  early  days  the  X-rays’  burn 


was  considered  one  of  the  unavoidable  dis- 
advantages of  their  use,  since  then  we  have 
found  out  that  they  burn  only  when  not  properly 
handled.  At  the  present  time,  one  would  have 
to  look  very  carefully  to  finrl  a single  case. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  X-rays  are 
“filtered”  before  they  strike  the  person.  The 
part  of  the  rays  that  was  injurious — although 
not  altogether  overcome — has  become  of  such 
minor  importance  that  one  need  no  longer  be 
afraid  to  be  exposed  to  the  rays  for  the  time 
that  is  refpiired  to  examine  the  entire  body. 
This,  I think,  should  be  mentioned,  because 
many  persons  feel  reluctant  to  undergo  such 
examinations.  Really,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  afraid. 


After  the  Negative  is  Made 


T has  been  said,  with  a great  amount 
of  truth,  that  when  a satisfactory 
negative  has  been  obtained,  only 
the  half-way  stage  to  the  finished 
])icture  lias  been  reached.  This  is, 
uidbi-tniiatc'ly,  not  understood  by  a very  large 
])ro])ortiou  of  fairly  skilful  ])hotogi-a])hei-s,  who 
seem  to  imagine  that  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
at  this  stage  is  to  mc.ke  a iirini  which  fairly 
reproduces  the  gradations  of  the  negative,  and  is 
of  a,  color  which  is  agieeable  to  the  jiroducer. 
If  it  were  |)ossible  to  inspect  the  original  negati'  es 
of  most  exliibiled  ])hotographs.  |)articularly 
those  of  landsca])c-sub jects,  it  would  be  found 
that  “straight  prints"  were  rare;  some  means  of 


iniiiroving  tlieir  pictorial  (piality  is  used  in  nearly 
all  cases. 

Ihittiug  asiile  all  matters  concerning  the 
modification  or  “faking”  of  the  negative,  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  what  may  be  done  to 
jiroduce  a “jiicture”  from  a commonplace  ex- 
])osure.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  tool  for  this 
])Ui])ose  is  the  trimming  knife.  It  takes  some 
training  and  much  ex])erience  to  include  no  more 
wilhin  the  limits  of  the  plate  than  is  necessary 
for  |)iclure-making,  but  with  a jirint  before  one 
it  is  easy  to  mask  down  until  a satisfactory  coni- 
])osition  is  found,  that  is  to  say.  if  the  necessary 
material  is  iiresent.  It  will  sometimes  ha])])en 
that  two  or  even  three  satisfactory  pictures  may 


be  evolved  from  one  rather  overcrowdetl  ])Iate, 
as  witness  the  exploits  of  a well-known  “birch- 
and-bracken"  artist,  who  gave  away  his  methods 
in  an  illustrated  article  many  years  ago. 

It  will  be  found,  almost  without  exception, 
that  the  selected  portions  are  too  small  to  make 
effective  pictures,  and  that  enlargement  becomes 
necessarw  but.  jirovidcd  that  the  apijaratus  is 
at  hand,  this  is  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise. as  it  gives  full  scope  for  local  shading, 
which  may  be  done  to  such  an  exteirt  that  the 
effect  of  the  finished  jjrint  is  rpiite  different  from 
that  existing  at  the  time  of  exjiosnre.  It  is 
possible  to  deej^en  shadows  or  to  lower  lights 
to  almost  any  extent.  At  this  stage  there  is  also 
the  opportunity  to  control  the  definition,  which 
may  be  done  either  by  using  a suitable  lens  or 
emjiloying  some  such  device  as  chiffon,  bolting- 
silk  or  a diffusing-disc. 

Next  in  imjiortance  come  the  (piestion  of  the 
color  of  the  image  and  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
There  is  now  a wirle  choice  in  this  field.  A con- 
siderable range  of  color  l>etween  jiure  lilack  and 
something  approaching  Imown  max'  lie  obtained 
by  flexelopment  alone,  and  by  toning  almost 
any  shade  of  brown  can  be  olhained  by  using 
the  liver  of  sulphur,  suljjhide  or  hypo-alum  j)i  oc- 
ess.  If  these  do  not  suffice,  the  Carliro  ]>rocess 
gives  an  almost  unlimited  range,  alloxving  those 
whose  fancy  runs  that  way  to  print  forest-scenes 
in  green  and  marine-studies  in  blue.  Iloxvex'cr, 
such  colors  must  be  used  xvith  rare  discretion  if 
the  maker  of  the  print  aspires  to  exhilxition- 
honors. 

Many  faulty  cf)m])ositi(;ns  may  be  imjirovcd 
by  the  addition  of  suitable  clouds,  easily  done  in 
enlarging,  ex'en  to  the  extent  of  turning  a hori- 
zontal picture  into  a x'ertical  one  l).v  judicious 
combination.  .\kin  to  thi'  is  the  practice  of 
modifying  the  backgromnl  in  portraiture  by 
making  a negatix'e  xvith  black-lead  ujxon  ground- 
glass.  stumping-on  such  xague  indications  of 
cloud-  or  foliage  as  may  be  needed,  and  exposing 
in  contact  xvith  the  figure-negative,  dhis.  of 
cour-e.  can  be  done  only  xvhen  the  background 
i-  xirtually  trail-parent  or  xery  nearly  so. 


Bromoil  jirovides  almost  unlimited  scope  for 
the  pictorial  worker,  as  it  affords  more  facilities 
for  suppressing  unwanted  details  than  perhajis 
anx'  other  process.  It  is.  for  example,  easy  to 
take  a harsh  Iilack-aml-xvhite  original  and  to 
convert  it  into  xvhat  ajipears  to  be  a mezzotint 
jirinted  in  dec])  brown  ink.  Many  are  deterrial 
from  attempting  Bromoil  on  account  of  fancied 
uncertainties,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is 
little  uncertainty  if  x'cry  elcmentarx'  ])recautions 
are  taken.  The  most  inpiortant  of  these  is  the 
selection  of  a suitable  jiaper.  It  is  quite  xvrong  to 
imagine  that  any  bromide  print  can  be  convert eil 
into  a Bromoil:  for  it  often  ha])])ens  tliat  the 
gelatine  is  alreadx'  hardened  and  consequently 
will  take  the  ])igmeiit  all  ox'er  the  surface.  Several 
manufacturers  issue  siiecial  Bromoil  jiapcrs.  and 
until  considerable  exjierience  has  been  obtained 
it  is  wise  to  use  these,  although  many  ordinary 
brands  of  bromide  jiajier  are  very  suitalile.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  size  of  grain  in  the 
Bromoil  ]>rint  is  controllable  to  a very  large 
extent,  and  in  ]iortraiture  a verx-  jileasing  effect 
may  often  be  obtained  by  using  a fine  grain  for 
the  flesh  and  a coarser  one  for  the  drajicries 
and  backgrouml. 

Although  not  jiurely  a photographic  jirocess, 
and  conse(|uently  not  admissible  in  exhibition- 
work.  monochrome  finishing  in  oil-colors  will 
give  results  which  arc  often  mistaken  for  Bro- 
moiis.  In  this  method  a thin  film  of  oil-ijigment , 
made  by  mixing  Ixlack  with  red,  or  blue  to  obtain 
xvarmer  or  cooler  shades,  trigcther  xvith  a thin 
megilp-like  medium,  is  rubbeil  all  ox’er  the  jiriiit 
xx'ith  cotton;  the  highlights  and  halftones  are 
lightened  by  xviping  off  the  color  xvith  soft  rags, 
and  additional  color  added  to  the  shadows,  if 
rerpiired.  This  method  of  finishing  is  X'ery 
suitable  for  cojiies  of  ohl  jihotographs.  since  the 
X'ery  obtru-ix'e  grain  Ik'couk's  almost  invisible 
at  the  cost  of  X'ery  little  labor.  Lamlscapes 
may  be  modifici]  to  any  extent,  cloud-  being 
added  in  a fexv  minute-  by  anyone  xvho  has  a 
knoxx'ledge  of  cloud-form-  and  -ome  -light  skill 
in  handling  the  bru-h. 

Thr  Briiiah  Jmiriinl. 
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An  Idyl  of  the  Rancocas  Marshes 


HOWARD  TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 


i|HROL’GH  Soutliern  New  Jersey 
Hows  the  trauf(uil  Rancocas,  tlie 
brownest,  tlie  crookedest,  and  tlie 
sweetest  little  stream  in  all  the 
world.  Stained  dark  with  a tril- 
lion cedar-roots  from  the  barrens,  in  the  heart 
of  which  it  was  born,  it  winds  its  lazy  way  across 
the  countryside  until  it  merges  with  the  stately 
Delaware.  In  the  bordering  marshes,  tall  reeds 
wave  their  green  blades  in  the  Springtime,  ripen 
to  Corn-yellow  in  the  torrid  heat  of  Summer, 
and  turn  to  russet-brown  at  the  touch  of  Jack 
Frost’s  icy  fingers  when  Autumn  comes. 

It  is  here  that  many  of  my  wild  friends  have 
their  dwelling-place  beneath  snn-kissed  skies, 
and  I am  inviting  you  today  to  a seat  in  the 
bow  of  my  canoe.  Camera  in  hand,  yon  shall 
drift  with  me  among  the  watery  labyrinths  that 
twist  and  turn  through  my  beloved  meadows, 
that  yon  too  may  find  and  j)hotograph  these 


friends  of  the  wilderness. 

“What  camera  for  natu re-work.^"  you  ask  me. 
A 4 .\  .5  Revoh'ing-Rack  ,Vuto  (Iraflex  fitte<l 
with  a Rausch  & Lomb  Tessar  Lens, 

.Series  Ic,  F t. .5,  and  using  Super  Speed  Kodak 
Cut  Film,  is  the  outfit  dc  here.  I promise  you. 
Let  us  seek  first  the  sheltered  cove  at  the  point 


where  the  nature  lover's  house-boat  rides  at 
anchor.  We  are  sure  to  sight  a pair  of  mallard 
beauties  as  they  quack  ami  paddle  drowsily  be- 
side a moss-grown  log.  Here  they  have  been 
since  the  driving  sleet  of  a dreary  December 
early  morn,  when  they  stopped  to  rest  and  feed 
among  the  domestic  water-fowl  in  front  of  the 
house-boat  door.  Timid,  at  first,  they  soon 
grew  trustful;  and,  finding  the  larder  greatly  to 
their  liking,  declared  the  splendid  sanctuary  a 
permanent  abode.  It  will  be  easy,  if  we  proceed 
with  caution,  to  float  sufficiently  near  for  pictures, 
and  not  only  will  it  prove  a keen  delight  to  photo- 
graph these  majestic  creatures  at  close  range, 
but  to  realise  that  it  is  hospitality  extended  by 
man  to  the  wild  that  makes  such  intimate  nature- 
])ortraiture  a ])ossil)ility. 

Alallard  Drake  and  his  lovely  consort  have 
courted,  wed,  and  raised  a brood  in  this  quiet 
retreat  without  molestation  from  enemies,  furred, 
feathered,  or  human;  and  the  last, I fear,  are  worst 
of  all;  therefore,  they  are  quite  unafraid.  Have 
your  camera  at  “the  ready,”  for  we  are  very  near. 
“Thud!”  sounds  the  shutter,  and  the  mallards 
are  ours.  Even  now  they  do  not  take  wing, 
but  continue  to  watch  us  in  idle  curiosity. 

A sweep  of  the  j>addle  .sends  us  gliding  around 


GREEN  WING,  THE  HERON 
CATBIRD  AND  AOUNG 
H.  T.  MIDDLETON 


a bend,  and  tlien,  floating  noiselessly  onward, 
we  come  nj)on  Green  Wing,  the  heron,  sknlking 
among  the  reeds.  Close,  and  yet  closer  still,  and 
his  image  grows  distinct  in  the  camera-mirror. 
The  exposure  is  made,  and  at  the  attendant 
noise  Green  Wing  voices  his  opinion  of  poaching 
photographers  by  an  indignant  “Quaw-w-wk!” 
while  fla])ping  heavily  away  o'er  the  marsh. 

Here's  a piece  of  news:  I know  of  a catbird- 


slate-gray  coat  visits  her  offspring,  feast  in  beak, 
and  minding  not  at  all  the  camera  focused  upon 
her.  With  the  pulling  of  the  thread,  we  add  an- 
other trophy  to  oUr  bag  of  nature-studies. 

Searching  further,  close  by  the  home  of  the  cat- 
birds, in  a hummock  at  the  foot  of  a wild  apple- 
tree,  we  find  three  young  song-sparrows  ripe  for 
portraiture.  Once  again  the  camera  is  erected, 
and  a feeding-scene  is  portrayed.  Retreating 


SONG-SPAHROWS 
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home  hidden  deep  in  the  bi-iery  seclusion  of  a 
blackberry  tangle.  In  it  we  should  find  four 
fully-feathered  fledglings  ready  for  their  initial 
lesson  in  aA'iation.  They  were  there  yesterday, 
I know.  What  say  you,  shall  we  beach  the  canoe, 
work  our  way  through  an  intervening  elder 
thicket,  at  the  meadow's  rim,  and  ]>ay  the  cat- 
birds a visit? 

^ Ou'll  be  glad  to? 

Fine!  bet  ns  be  on  our  way  th('n. 

Here  is  the  nest;  but  instead  of  four  >'oung 
birds,  wc  see  but  one;  we  have  arrived  a heart- 
beat loo  late.  .Vre  we  disap|)ointcd?  Of  course. 
Daimteil?  No,  imlccd!  ^^ewill  make  a jiicture 
<jf  IMolher  fee(ling  her  remaining  baby,  and  be 
thankful  that  home-ties  are  not  ctilircli/  broken. 

Catbird  .Junior  is  lifted  gently  from  his  hair- 
liiKsl  cii]),  and  ]»laccd  upon  an  ehlcr  s])ray. 
Next  a slake  is  driven  into  the  earth,  and  the 
camera  clam]ied  u])on  it.  'J'hen  a thread  is  run 
from  the  shutter-reh-ase  lever  to  our  ambush 
twenty  yards  away.  ^ ery  soon  Milady  of  the 


through  the  thicket  on  the  trail  by  which  we 
came,  an  exjilosion  occurs  almost  in  our  startled 
faces,  as  a rpiail  lireaks  cover  at  our  right  hand. 
]\Irs.  Rob  White  “sat  tight"  when  first  we  passed; 
but  our  st'cond  ajiiiearancc  so  near  her  brooding- 
])lace  within  so  short  a time  is  too  much  for  her 
high-strung  nerves,  and  she  “Hushes''  in  wild 
alarm.  AVe  mark  well  the  spot  from  which  the 
feathered  bombshell  rose,  and  will  return  later 
for  the  chance  to  jihotograjjh  her  upon  her  nest. 
Oh  yes,  the  nest  is  there,  and.  what  is  more,  there 
are  thirteen  ])nre-white  eggs  inside.  Is  the 
numbci-  thirti'cn  unlucky?  AA’ait  and  you  shall 
hear  how  it  turned  out. 

Across  the  marsh,  along  the  face  of  an  abru])t, 
sandy  cliff,  our  eyes  glimpse  a jiattcrn  of  black 
dots  which  might,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  be 
likeiK‘d  to  the  aiiertures  in  the  top  of  a pc])])cr- 
shaker.  This  collection  of  holes  wc  recognise 
as  a huge  a])arlnient-house  in  which  bank-swal- 
lows dwell.  .Vniong  the  smaller  holes,  there 
occasionally  occur  very  much  larger  ones.  In 
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FOUL  MURDER  HAS  BEEN  DONE 


these,  the  Izaak  Waltons  of  bird-laud,  the  belted 
kingfishers  raise  their  young.  As  kingfisher- 
babies  are  ever  so  cunning,  suppose  we  investi- 
gate the  cliff  in  the  hope  of  annexing  their  images 
to  our  collection.  We  will  select  a likely  look- 
ing hole  near  the  summit  of  the  bank  as  a place 
in  which  to  hunt  for  a kingfisher-family.  The 
entrance  to  the  five-foot  tunnel  shows  every 
iiulication  of  having  been  used  recently,  and  the 
odor  emanating  from  its  mouth  is  fishy,  to  say 
the  least.  In  response  to  the  emphatic  stamp- 
ing of  our  feet  upon  the  cliff-top,  the  mother 
<larts  out  at  her  front  door,  sounding  her  rattle 
angrily  as  she  goes.  Her  flight  is  straight  and 
glancing  as  she  skims  along  the  river-front — an 
azure  streak;  then  suddenly  remembering  that 
she  has  a household  to  support,  she  sweeps  in  a 
long  arc  to  midstream,  where  she  hovers  above 
the  water  for  a moment.  Seeing  her  prey 
beneath  the  surface,  she  dives  downward  in  a 
spiral  plunge.  There  follows  a ininiature  up- 
heaval of  creamy  spray,  and  the  bird  is  en  route 
to  a dead  tree,  perch-laden.  Arriving,  she  whacks 
her  quarry  soundly  against  a limb,  killing  it, 
then  waits  im])utiently  for  troublesome  jdioto- 
gra])liers  to  cease  their  intrusions  upon  her  nursery. 
“Digging  in”  with  a canoe  jiaddle,  at  the  back 
of  the  tunnel,  we  discover  no  less  than  six  young 
kingfishers,  and  there  hdlows  a deal  of  fun  — 
yes,  and  a lesson  in  patience,  too — e’er  the  youth- 
ful sextette  arc  i)osed  in  sober  row  upon  an  old 
timber  above  their  home. 

Now  back  to  our  cauoe,  and  along  a ruuning 
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brook  to  where  Snow  Wing,  the  egret,  spears 
minnows  for  his  dinner.  Have  no  fear  that  the 
white  stranger  will  fly  at  our  approach;  we  are 
old  acquaintances  by  now.  We  have  known 
each  other  for  many  v'eeks,  have  Snow  AVing  and 
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FLYING  EGRET 
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I.  and  he  lia.s  learned  to  Iiave  confidence  in  man. 
Paddling  gently  toward  him,  we  can  hut  marvel 
at  hi.s  slim  grace,  and  at  his  elegance  accentuated 
by  the  shimmer  of  noonlight  on  hi.s  silken  coat. 
At  easy  camera-range  a jiicture  is  made  of  Snow 
AVing  at  his  angling,  and.  coming  close,  still  an- 
other as  he  “takes  off’  for  a tlifferent  fishing- 
ground  farther  down  the  marsh. 

Ix'st  we  forget  a promised  engagement,  a 
distant,  mellow  whistling  call  reminds  us:  “I?oh 
AVhitel  Boh  White!  Boh  White!"  Faintly  from 
the  elders  where  broods  a lady  r|uail.  it  comes. 
Turning  our  way  thither,  again  we  ajiyiroach  the 
nest-site,  hut  oh  so  carefully  now,  as  we  mean  to 
get  a picture  without  disturbing  our  subject, 
and  this  ref|uires  great  strategy.  The  hirrl  i^ 
not  upon  her  nest  because  we  can  see  the  white 
eggs  gleaming  within  their  green  circlet.  -V 
moment  of  suspense,  with  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
and  our  hearts  grow  sick — it  is  trage<ly  we  be- 
hold. Foul  murder  has  been  done  since  that 
whistling  call  came  to  us  across  the  mar>h.  Be- 
fore the  threshold  of  hi>  home,  cold  in  death, 
lies  the  whistler,  but  traces  of  the  lady  bird  we 
see  none  at  all. 

-\s  I hold  the  limp,  little  body  in  m>-  hand, 
gently  stroking  the  ruffled  plumage,  iny  minrl 
reaches  out  to  that  epic  of  the  country-field'. 


from  the  insyiired  j)cn  of  Walter  Greeuough  in 
Farm  Life: 

Little  brown  bird  in  the  stnl)!)le, 

Born  to  a life  full  of  trouble. 

F|)  and  away  I 

Tlirough  the  twelve-gange'.s  spray — 

.\h,  little  bird,  life's  a bubble. 

Naught  but  a fistful  of  feather. 

You  that  belong  to  the  heather, 

Fp — o'er  the  brush  I 
In  another  wild  “flush"! 

Brave  little  fistful  of  feather. 

Bun.  little  bird,  in  the  elover — 

(iame  little  life,  nearly  over  — 

Steaily  there!  Bi'c! 

Dead  bird!  Oh  what  a pri/.e! 
fiaine  little  bird  in  the  clover. 

“Dead  Bird!  Oh  what  a prize!  " When  hunted 
by  a true  sportsman,  who  in\ariably  gives  the 
game  a fighting  ehancf — yes:  but  this  ruthless 
killing  in  the  elder  thicket  is  di'tressingly  differ- 
ent. ^^asa  marauding  hawk,  caught  red-elawcd  in 
the  nefarious  act  of  carrying  off  the  hen.  attacked 
by  the  dauntless  cock,  and  dirl  the  mah-  bird  die 
fighting  in  defense  of  his  beloved.^  ^^’ho  can  tell? 

The)'C  of  us  who  tram])  the  wild-life  frails  are 
forever  happening  ujiou  just  >ueh  hideous  situa- 
tions as  this  one — grim  reminders  that  the  little 


folk  of  the  out-of-doors  have  their  crimes  and 
sorrows  like  the  rest  of  us.  In  nature-land,  more 
than  in  human  land,  perhaps,  it  is  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  and  only  the  fit  survive. 

Late  afternoon  and  we  are  homeward  bound. 
The  declining  sun  throws  a path  of  dancing, 
golden  wavelets  ahead  of  our  canoe.  The  sky 


turns  to  amber — to  amethyst — to  purple,  and, 
silhouetted  against  the  grandeur  of  the  west, 
swallows  and  night-hawks  wheel.  A belated 
crow  hurries  on  sable  wings  to  a nocturnal  rendez- 
vous with  his  fellows  in  the  distant  pine-tops:  a 
little  screech-owl  quavers  a plaintive  summons 
to  the  dusk — and  our  day  is  done. 


Summer  Foliage-Effects 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


S the  flood-tide  of  summer  sweeps 
over  the  landscape,  the  rich  foliage- 
effects  are  a constant  invitation  to 
the  worker  who  is  possessed  of 
artistic  instinct  to  fare  forth  and  to 
photograi)h  l)its  which  shall  express  the  charms 
of  the  season;  but,  not  infrequently,  the  very 
wealth  of  subject-matter  renders  judicious  selec- 
tion difficult  and  the  essence  of  a scene  eludes  the 
grasp.  To  prevent  the  confusion  resulting  from 
indecisive  treatment  there  is  nothing  like  analysis 
of  one's  impressions.  This  clarifies  the  mental 
vision;  and  once  the  cause  for  a particular  effect 
is  found,  its  pictorial  rendition  Ijecomes  mainly  a 
matter  of  technitiue.  This  l\y  no  means  implies 
crusliing  one’s  spontaneous  impressions,  or 
imaginative  instincts;  l)ut  rather  to  translate 
these  into  definite  form,  since  the  fact  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  a camera  wlien  vfied  auioinati- 
calh/  is  only  a machine,  totally  incapable  of 
discrimination. 

Standing  before  a plentiful  array  of  material, 
the  inexperienced  worker  more  frequently  than 
not  includes  too  much  in  the  composition.  Open 
landscapes  which  cover  miles  of  prospect  have 
been  rendered  effectively;  but  to  do  so  requires 
exceptionally  skilful  liandling,  for  which  reason 
the  beginner  will  be  well  advised  to  let  them 
alone  and,  instead,  study  lioiv  vnicJi  can  he 
omiUed  without  destroying  or  weakening  the 
impression.  Doubtless,  majiy  will  find  to  tlieir 
amazement  that  a very  limited  amount  of  sub- 
ject-matter, when  rightly  eni])loyed,  usually 
expresses  most  vividly  the  essential  character 
of  a large  mass  of  similar  material.  This  is 
especially  true  wben  foliage  is  the  dominant 
element,  for  much  of  the  more  sul)tle  charm 
produced  by  j)attern,  texture  and  i)lay  of  light 
among  the  leaves  ami  branches  is  submerged 
when  a superlluous  amount  is  shown.  Of  course, 
tliei-e  is  no  reason  wliy  trees  should  not  be  used 
simply  as  incidental  spots  or  masses  of  tone  in  a 
composition;  but  then  they  cease  to  constitute 
the  pictorial  motive  we  are  now  considering. 


Trees  afford  a most  forceful  means  to  suggest 
such  varying  impressions  of  summer  as  the 
coolness  of  deep  shadows,  warmth  of  sunshine 
in  the  open,  morning-mist,  the  effects  of  a breeze, 
peacefulness  of  a still  evening  with  the  glow  of 
the  western  sky  intensified  1)V  the  dark  forms  of 
trees  stamling  up  boldly  against  it,  or  the  calm- 
ness of  a pool  which  reflects  the  foliage  that 
lines  its  grassy  banks.  Foliage  also  furnishes 
subject-matter  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  prefer  to  weave  abstract  patterns  of  decora- 
tive c|uality  out  of  natural  material. 

In  composing  foliage-effects  one  must  think 
mainly  in  terms  of  tonal  masses,  and  aim  to 
distribute  these  in  agreeable  space-relationship, 
one  to  another.  Breaking  up  of  the  gradation 
into  numberless  minute  spots  of  light  and  dark 
is  very  destructive  to  harmony;  but  is  very 
likely  to  occur  on  l)right  days,  if  the  scene  is  not 
lighted  from  a suital)le  angle.  Foliage  in  the 

0] )en  often  appears  speckled  with  dots  of  light 
when  the  sun  is  high  overhead  or  directly  back  of 
the  spectator,  owing  to  the  smooth  upper-sides 
of  the  leaves  reflecting  the  strong  illumination 
from  the  sky;  biit  it  is  less  noticeable  when  the 

01) server  is  near  enough  to  see  only  the  under- 
side of  s])reading  branches. 

The  best  angle  of  lighting,  as  being  condueive 
to  breaflth,  is  a low  one  from  one  side,  or  back, 
of  the  subject,  the  first  giving  the  greatest  amount 
of  gradation  in  the  tones  of  foliage,  whereas  the 
latter  causes  it  to  stand  out  in  very  Iwoad,  flat 
areas;  the  jiattern  of  sunshine  and  shadow  in  the 
foreground  adding  the  touch  of  variety  which 
prevents  tonal  monotony.  “Summer-Shadows” 
illustrates  a tyjiical  against-the-light  effeet  when 
the  sun  is  high  enough  to  be  outside  the  field  of 
the  lens.  Still  flatter  dark,  tonal  masses  are  to 
be  seen  when  the  sun  is  very  low;  and,  given  a 
goofl  sky,  strikingly  beautiful  compositions  may 
be  j)roduced  by  selecting  a group  of  trees  which 
show  i)leasingly  diversified  contours,  using  them 
in  the  middle-distance  to  emjjhasise  the  high- 
lights in  the  sky,  and  retaining  a moderate  area 
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of  upon  foreground,  wliicli  might  include  a wind- 
ing road,  .simple  stretch  of  meadow,  or  tlie  bank 
of  a stream  witli  tlie  water  reflecting  tlie  tones 
of  sky  and  trees. 

Althouglr  tlie  direction  from  which  the  light 
comes  determines,  in  any  case,  the  flistrihution 
of  light  and  shadow,  the  range  and  relationship 
of  tone-values  depend  u]>on  its  intensity;  clear 
strong  sunshine  produces  the  maximum  degree  of 
contrast,  which  is  most  diflicult  to  render  accept- 
ably; and  the  softer  quality,  causeil  liy  the  pres- 
ence of  haze  in  the  air.  or  thin  clouds,  lowers 
the  brilliancy  of  the  lighter  values  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  the  dee]i  shadows  more 
luminous.  In  some  instances,  very  charming 
eflrects  are  olitained  when  the  subject  is  enveloped 
in  thick  fog.  jiarticularly  when  the  atmos])here 
is  suffused  with  sunlight.  Such  an  atmos])heric 
condition  greatly  empliasises  the  separation 
between  jilanes.  for  which  reason  it  can  be  made 
use  of  to  accent  some  feature  of  importance  in  the 
foreground  which  at  other  times  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated properly  from  a distracting  backgrouml. 

On  a flull  day  the  general  effect  will  be  monot- 
onous in  tone  unless  the  individual  jiarts  of  the 
subject  possess  a sufficient  range  of  local  grada- 
tion to  offset  the  flatness  of  illumination;  but 
when  the  sky  is  filled  with  broken  clond-forms. 
many  dramatic  combinatif)ns  of  light  and  dark 
are  frequently  observal)le.  Many  of  the  early 
landscape-painters  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
schools  were  fond  f>f  rei)rcsenting  such  effects. 

.V  very  low  angle  of  lighting  is  best  avoided  in 
ff)rest-interiors  unless  one  has  a good  reason  for 
wishing  to  keej^  the  lower  part  f)f  the  picture 
wholly  in  shadow.  Another  matter  which  may 
influence  the  amount  of  light  the  foreground 
receives  is  the  slope  of  the  land.  Obviously, 
when  working  on  the  western  side  of  a hill,  the 
play  of  sunshine  will  last  muc  h longer  than  upon 
the  opposite  sitle.  and  on  a steej)  northerly  slojie 
it  may  be  necessary  to  expose  while  the  sun  is 
well  overhead  to  'how  any  sunlight  in  the  fore- 
grouncl  of  your  ])icture. 

Although  the  general  character  of  the  leafage 
changes  Ic"  thrc)Ughout  the  'ummer  tlian  chiring 
the  same  length  of  time  at  any  other  sea'C)n.  the 
foliage  of  'ome  trees  is  only  at  it'  fiest  very  early 
in  the  summer,  the  cc)mmon  willcwv  being  an 
example  of  thc)'e  varieties  which  lose  their  fresh- 
ness after  the  leaves  have  felt  the  heat  of  mid- 
summer. Although  this  may  not  alway.s  show 
in  a phc)tograph  of  an  opc-n  scene,  it  is  very  likely 
tc)  make  itself  evident  when  single  branclic' 
apfK-ar  in  the  nearer  planes  eff  the  picture.  F<)r- 
tunately  for  the  worker  who  cannot  always 
chc)ose  his  time,  there  are  many  other  trees 
which  retain  their  fre>hnes'  until  well  into  the 
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fall,  this  ajiparently  being  true  of  all  the  harder 
Wooded  s])ceies  cvliich  take  a longer  time  to  arrive 
at  a state  of  full  foliage. 

In  conqiosing  a groiq)  of  trees,  or  several 
sejiarateci  'peeinicns,  there  arc  two  ])oinfs  about 
the  space-arrangement  -which  .should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind,  d'he  first  is  not  to  locale  the 
center  of  iutere.st  in  the  exac’t  center  of  the 
])icture;  and  the  second,  not  to  show  two  or  more 
trees  sjiaeed  an  even  ilistance  from  one  another 
or  the  margins  of  the  picture.  Such  defects  can 
always  be  jirevented  b>'  selecting  a suitable 
viewjioint  from  which  to  iihotograjih. 

If  the  subject  is  a fairly  open  one.  the  sky 
should  be  regardc’il  as  more  than  a mere  empty 
background.  It  I'  always  an  integral  portic)ii  of 
the  composition,  and  thc’  tonal  values  c)f  sky  and 
foliage-  react  ujion  each  c)ther.  either  favorably 
or  otherwi'C.  aec  or'ling  to  the-  balance  maintameel. 
The  fcerc-greamd  and  foliage  may  be  rc-n<lereei  in  a 
natural  key  yet  ajijiear  too  dark,  anci  the-  feeling 
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of  luminosity  in  the  sunlit  jiassages  1)C  neu- 
tralised, when  the  sky  is  much  too  higli  in  key. 
On  the  other  hand,  exaggerated  color-correction, 
produced  liy  use  of  a very  deeji  ray-filter,  gives  a 
clear  sky  a leaden  aspect,  and  the  greens  in  the 
lighted  jiortions  of  the  suliject  ai)])car  relatively 
weak  in  tone.  Phther  extreme  is  unsatisfactory. 
Small  patches  of  sky  seen  through  openings  in 
dense  foliage  often  make  disturhing  sjiots  of 
highlight;  and,  although  the  use  of  a moderately 
strong  yellow  filter  hel]>s  to  keej)  these  lower  in 
tone,  it,  is  sometimes  necessary  to  subdue  such 
])laces  afterward  by  local  reduction  on  the  nega- 
tive or  a little  retouching  ujion  the  prints. 

Although  not  in  any  way  underrating  the 
beauty  of  compositions  which  show  trees  in  their 
entirety,  I would  call  attention  to  the  variety  of 
etfects  obtainal)le  by  choosing  a nearer  viewjioint, 
which  allows  of  featuring  droojiing  branches 
framing  a glim|)se  of  distant  trees  or  ojien  land- 
scape, such  vistas  often  being  seen  when  looking 
out  from  the  edge  of  a clearing.  The  low,  s))rcad- 
ing  boughs  of  an  old  a])])le-tree  as  a setting  for 
some  farndiouse  beyond  is  another  suggestion; 


and,  in  tlie  forest  the  light,  as  it  filters  through  a 
translucent  screen  of  leaves,  creates  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow  which  are  changing  con- 
stantly as  the  angle  of  illumination  alters. 

The  charm  of  many  a foliage-study  ivill  be 
enhanced  if  water  can  be  utilised  as  an  accessory 
ill  the  foreground,  more  especially  when  quiet 
enough  to  show  reflections,  though  the  latter 
.should  not  be  of  mirror-like  perfection,  since 
these  would  form  a final  point  of  interest.  AVater 
also  affords,  at  times,  the  means  to  introduce 
light-tones  back  of  a grouj)  of  trees,  as  in  “Clad 
in  Nature’s  Rich  Array",  or  its  smooth  tones  may 
serve  as  a foil  for  the  detail  in  thick  mas.ses  of 
foliage — a use  shown  in  the  illustration  called 
“Willows  by  the  AVaterside." 

(Quality  of  definition  has  a decided  influence 
upon  the  interpretation  of  a subject;  a certain 
amount  of  softiu'ss  or  iliffusion  being  heljiful, 
since  it  fuses  minute  details  into  liroader,  and 
more  harmonious,  masses,  and  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  suggest  better  the  vibratory  action  of 
light-tilled  atmosjihere  between  the  subject  and 
observer.  Good  taste  must  determine  the  degi'ee 
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of  diffusion  employed,  some  sulijects  lieing 
benefited  by  much  more  than  otliers  will  stand. 
A soft-focus  lens  can  be  used  advantageously 
upon  cameras  of  sufficient  size  to  jjermit  of 
careful  visual  focusing.  Some  softening  of  the 
image,  though  different  in  quality  from  that 
produced  liy  the  cla^s  of  lenses  just  mentioned, 
may  be  obtained  with  those  intended  normally 
to  yield  sharp  results  by  employing  a small  stop 
— let  us  .say  b or  smaller — and  racking  out 
the  lens  about  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  beyond 
the  normal  distance.  Such  a jiroccdure  gives 
gradation  of  softness  in  the  lens-image  without 
the  round  “blobs"  of  spottincss  in  the  background 
so  often  noticed  when  an  anastigmat  or  ra]hd 
rectilinear  is  employed  at  a large  aiierture  ami 
focused  upon  a nearby  object.  The  back  or  front 
combination  of  some  anastigmats  being  only 
partly  corrected  for  optical  errors,  give  excellent 
results  when  Used  a,s  long-focus  landscapc-lcnses. 
fine  of  the  principal  advantages  of  U'ing  a view- 
camera,  or  other  type  fitted  with  a focusing- 
screen.  is  the  ojijiortunity  it  give>  to  regulate 
carefully  the  relative  degree  of  definition  in 
different  planes,  which  affords  a helj)ful  means  of 
accentuating  some  jiart  and  increa'ing  the  imjires- 
sion  of  separation  or  depth  of  per'jieetive.  'I’liis 
cannot  be  done  with  certainty  when  a miniature 
camera  is  used,  though  many  are  willing  to  forego 
some  advantages  of  the  larger  outfit-  for  the  sake 
of  light  weight  anrl  ease  of  mechanical  operation. 


and  there  i.s  no  que.stion  but  a great  deal  of 
successful  jiictorial  work  has  been  jiroduced  by 
means  of  small  instruments  in  cajiable  hands. 
However,  if  one  elects  to  work  with  a jiocket- 
cquiinncnt,  clear  ilefinition  in  the  little  negatives 
should  be  aimed  for  and  such  diffusion  as  .seems 
desirable  introduced  at  a later  stage  of  manipula- 
tion by  one  of  the  various  methods  available. 

The  use  of  a tripod  is  frc(|nently  essential 
whatever  the  size  of  camera  used,  ami  a large 
direct -vision  finder  will  be  found  a valuable  aid 
to  com])ose  a view,  especially  wlien  the  camera 
employed  does  not  have  a gronmlglass. 

Emjiloyment  of  orthochroinatic  emulsions,  a 
ray-filter  of  thri'e-  to  five-times  strength,  jiartien- 
larly  when  the  sky  is  much  in  cviilenec;  eery 
ftiU  exposures;  and  develoinnent  of  negatives  for 
somewhat  less  than  the  normal  time,  or,  instead, 
greater  dilution  of  the  dcvelojiing-solnl  ion.  if 
the  tray-method  is  used,  are  the  teehnical  factors 
which  ensure  suitable  negatives  from  wliieh  [irints 
of  the  highest  (jualitc'  may  be  made. 

A\ith  regard  to  the  choice  of  printing-mediums 
for  this  ela-s  of  subjects,  rough  bromide  will  l>e 
found  exeelleut.  and  it  is  the  sim|)les|  for  the 
amateur  to  work.  warm  black,  such  as  is 
produced  by  full  timing  of  the  print  and  |>leuf\' 
of  bromide  in  the  developer,  is  well  suited  to  the 
rendering  of  sunny  foliage-effect-;  a eream- 
tintcfl  base  often  increases  the  mellow  ((uaht\-. 
Another  agreeal)lc  combination  for  some  ,-eene- 


is  that  of  a normally  cold,  black  image  on  a buff 
paper.  The  tint  of  the  latter  showing  through  the 
silver  deposit  gives  an  olive-cast  to  the  image, 
which  in  the  deeper  shadows  contrasts  pleasantly 
with  the  warmer,  sunlit  passages.  Prints  on 
white  stock  can  easily  be  given  a buff  tint  by 
staining  in  a vcrii  weak  bath  of  orange  or  yellow 
aniline  dye.  Cool  mist-effects  are  best  suggested 
by  a pure  gray-black  image  on  white  paj)er,  a 
result  obtained  by  reducing  the  exposure  of  the 
j)riut  to  the  minimum  and  then  developing  to  the 
limit  in  a dilute  developer  that  contains  only  a 
sutheient  amount  of  l)romide  to  prevent  flagging 
of  the  highlights.  A sepia-toned  print  may 
occasionally  fit  such  subjects  as  a landscape  seen 
througli  the  golden  haze  of  late  afternoon;  but, 
as  a rule,  such  a tint  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
general  feeling  of  summer-foliage,  being  sug- 
gestive, rather,  of  the  hues  of  late  autumn.  Al- 
though it  is  not  desirable  to  try  to  imitate  the 
prevailing  cohjr  of  a scene  in  a monochrome- 


rendering, it  is  quite  proper  to  pay  attention  to 
the  power  of  warm  or  cool  tints,  such  as  those 
mentioned,  to  suggest  the  characteristic  note  of 
the  original.  Advanced  workers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  techni(iue  of  such  pigment  processes  as 
gum,  carbon,  and  oil,  will  naturally  find  their 
richness  of  surface  texture  particularly  adapted 
to  expressing  the  depth  ami  general  quality  of 
thickly-massed  foliage. 

Tnless  there  is  a special  reason  to  maintain 
uniformity,  the  “key”  of  each  print  should  be 
considered  in  selecting  the  mount.  Usually  one 
of  a shade  somewhere  between  the  middle-tones 
and  light-portions  of  the  picture  will  prove 
harmonious;  but  a good  deal  depends  upon  the 
relative  amount  of  light  and  dark  in  the  com- 
position. An  assortment  of  tinted  borders  is  not 
recommended;  but,  sometimes,  a simple  narrow 
border  of  the  same  color  as  the  mount,  but  of  a 
little  lighter  or  darker  shade,  will  add  to  the 
harmony  of  the  ensemble. 
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close  of  the  summer-season  in 
it  left  me  with  a great  deal  of 
oerimenting  in  hot-weather  work 
11  to  do,  if  I were  to  have  that 
ufortable  feeling  of  knowing  that 
my  methods  were  the  best  ])ossible  for  my  work. 
The  develo|)cr  could  have  l)een  warmed,  and 
some  develo])ing-exj)erimcnts  carried  out  through 
the  winter,  which  was  done;  l)ut  these  residts, 
so  far  as  negal ive-makiug  was  concerned,  shoidd 
not  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  methods  used 
would  give  exactly  the  same  results  dui'ing  the 
actual  summer-season.  Tliere  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this,  the  ])riiici|)al  ones  being  that 
during  the  winter,  the  wash-water  and  the  air 
ill  which  the  negatives  dry  are  miic-h  cooler,  and 
tliis  affects  the  drying-(|uality  and  grain  of  the 
iiegative.  Also,  the  light  is  not  so  intense,  and 
tlie  plate  is  cool  when  it  is  exjiosed;  this  affects 
the  coiitrast-|)roducing  action  of  the  de\'clo])er. 

'I'he  beginning  of  the  snmmer  of  titt'i  found 
me  with  a,  plentiful  su])])ly  of  iilates,  films,  and 
film-])acks  on  hand;  also  such  chemicals  as  1 
reqnireil.  and  a determination  to  find  out  for 
myself  what  materials  and  methods  could  be 
relied  u|)oii  to  give  the  most  satisfactory-  results 
under  average,  and  very  adverse,  conditions, 
ddic  first  serii's  of  ex])criincnts  was  to  determine 
the  most  satisfactory  iilate  or  film  for  use  to 
photograi)h  homes  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 


.surrounding  flowers,  shrubbery  and  general 
landscape.  The  Cramer's  Iso  j)lates,  both  with 
and  without  filters,  showed  a marked  sujjeriority 
over  others  that  were  tested.  The  Instantaneous 
Iso  plate  was  best  for  iustantaneous  exposures 
and  for  w ork  with  a view-camera.  Where  ample 
time  could  be  given,  the  Medium  Iso  stood  in 
a class  l>y  itself  in  its  ability  to  reprofluce  and  to 
separate  every  tone-value  of  color,  except  the 
dark  reds.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  the  greens 
and  yellows  that  are  usually  found  in  flowers 
and  landscapes.  The  exposures  with  it  are 
shorter  than  with  other  much  faster  plates, 
when  ex])osing  for  good  detail  and  color-values. 

Of  course,  these  tests  were  all  made  by  mak- 
ing exjKisnrcs  one  after  another  in  the  same 
snbjc'ct  witli  ilifferent  jilates  and  films,  with  the 
shutter  working  at  the  same  s])ced,  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  i)late-s])eefls  being  adjusted  with  the 
dia])hragm-.sto]).  These  results  were  accc])tcd  as 
being  only  tentative,  as  the  weather-conditions 
during  the  s])i  ing  were  almost  ideal  for  negative- 
making;  so  that,  althougli  I adojited  the  Cramer 
plates  for  my  regular  work,  it  was  intended  that 
the  comparative  tests  were  to  be  continued 
tlirough  the  summer. 

One  reason  for  wishing  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  Ihe  hot-weather  fleveloping  proldem  was  that 
for  some  time  the  idea  of  taking  a two  or  three 
months’  cruise  in  a small  launch  had  lieen  one  of 
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iny  most  treasured  dreams.  I wished  to  go 
tlirougli  the  inland  waterway  on  the  east  coast 
of  Florida  to  the  St.  John's  River,  and  iij)  it 
toward  the  Glades  as  far  as  there  is  water  enough 
to  float  a small  V-hottom  launch;  meanwhile 
exploring  and  photographing  the  Oklawaha  River 
to  my  heart's  content.  To  obtain  the  best 
pictures  of  these  regions,  the  triji  shoidd  he  made 
during  the  s]ming  or  summer  months;  and  the 
plates  would  have  to  he  develo])eil  without  ice 
or  cool  water  to  reduce  the  tem])erature  of  the 
solutions.  These  experiments,  then,  were  to 
jireparc  me  for  that  trip,  so  that  when  the  time 
came,  I would  know  that  I eoid<l  jiroduee  clean, 
fine-grained  negatives  of  as  good  ciuality  as  I 
could  make  at  home. 

The  late  Julian  Dimmoek  sjient  a summer  on 
a houseboat  in  the  Glades,  ])re])aring  material 
for  one  of  his  hooks  on  Florida;  and  I rememher 
that  he  also  used  the  Cramer  Medium  Iso  plates; 
hut  lie  tried  to  develop  them  in  a tank,  using 
pyro-aeetone  formula,  and  cooling  the  tank 
with  ice-water.  The  emulsion  softened  an<l 
would  not  dry,  so  that,  finally,  he  tried  shij)- 
ping  the  ex])osed  plates  north  to  l)e  develo])e(l 
there;  hut,  if  I rememher  correctly,  some  of  the 
plates  had  spoiled  hy  the  time  they  were  opened. 

This  made  me  try  out  a series  of  exj)eriments; 
first,  hardening  the  ])lates  liefore  develojnneut ; 
and  seef)nd.  incorporating  hardening-agents  with 
the  developer.  (loorl  negatives  can  he  made  hy 
immersing  the  plate  or  filiii  in  a 1 to  (>()  solution 
of  formalin  in  water  for  two  or  three  minutes; 
then  rinsing  well,  and  develo])ing  as  usual.  I 
tried  this  out  on  a hot  day  when  the  rooin- 
temi)erature  was  t(t)  degrees  F..  and  the  wash- 
water  was  SO  degrees  F..  liy  warming  all  the 
-olntions  to  100  degree.'  F..  and  developing  a 
correctly  exj)o'ed  Medium  Fojilate  in  the  amidol 
developer  made  nj)  for  0.5  degrees  F'.'see  ])age  .‘lOO. 
Photo-FIr.\  Magazine.  June  IO-2-2)  and  ohtaiiH'd 
a fairly  good  negative.  Thi'  was  done  ex|)cri- 
mentally  onl>'.  a-  in  F'lorida.  at  least,  it  will 
never  he  neee"ar\’  to  deveh)])  many  negatives 
at  higher  temjieratnre-  than  Oo  degrees  F’.  At 
lower  temjieratures.  the  method  worked  well. 

.\s  ff>r  ineorjiorating  the  hardening-agents 
with  the  developer,  it  ean  he  dtme;  and.  with 
more  experimental  work,  a satisfactory  forninla 
might  he  wf)rked  out;  hut  m^'  ex|)erinient'  did 
not  prweed  to  that  point.  The  following  for- 
mula. taken  from  the  Urilixh  Journal  Ahnannr, 
wa-  responsible  for  the  scries  of  exyreriment: 

Hydroctiinove  with  F'ormaux 


Hyrlroehinone tO  gr-. 

Sfifliiim-Sulphite  anh.,  tOO  gr-. 

Formalin .50  tlrop- 

Water .i  oz-. 


This  formula  gives  a very  intense  negative; 
and  I did  not  ])roduee  one  that  iirinted  well, 
although  it  might  he  done  with  one  of  the 
liigh-si)eed  plates.  It  hardens  the  film  notice- 
ably, The  next  ste]),  then,  was  the  use  of  other 
develo])iug-agents  and  eomhinations  with  forma- 
lin, Also  the  use  of  other  hardening-agents  in  an 
amidol  (hweloper;  hut  although  I e\ol\’ed  some 
that  de\eloj)ed,  the  (|uality  of  the  negatives  was 
not  the  best. 

In  jiraeticc,  I had  found  that  the  Cramer 
jilates  which  I yireferred  for  their  other  (pialities 
were  also  the  best  hot-weather  yilates;  and  that 
jierfect  negatives  could  he  nunle  w ith  them  when 
ilevelo])ing  at  room-tem|)eratures  up  to  t)0  degiees 
F',  without  any  hanlening-agents  excejit  the 
chrome  alum  in  the  tixiiig-hath.  (See  yiage 
.‘50-2,  Photo-FIha  Magazine,  June  1!)22  “Chrome 
Alum  F'ixing-Hath  with  Acetic  Aeiik")  AVith 
other  [ilates  and  films,  to  he  on  the  safe  side, 
it  is  best  to  follow  carefully  the  methods  given 
in  that  article. 

The  ])aramido])heuol-hydroehloride  develo])- 
ing-formula  given  on  yiage  .‘filO  of  Piioto-Iaha 
M.vgazine,  June  l!)22,is  the  best  of  tho.se  formuhe 
to  develo])  instantaneous  exyiosures,  as  the  amidol 
formula  for  high-temperature  work  contains 
enough  restraiuer  to  slow  up  the  yilate  somewhat. 
F'or  view-camera  work.  I jirefer  the  amidol 
where  full  time  can  lie  gixen  the  exiiosures,  as 
it  makes  the  cleanest,  clearest,  best  ^egati^•es 
I have  ever  seen.  Also,  it  almost  never  forms 
air-huhhles  on  the  jilates;  hut  the  other  formula 
has  to  lie  watched  closely  in  that  resyiect.  ,\s 
paramido])henol-h\  (Irochloride  is  said  to  he  the 
reducing-agent  in  Roihnal.  I was  interested  to 
find  out  how  that  worked  at  high  temjierat urcs. 
-Vs  the  j)hoto-sup])ly  hous<'  here  had  none  in 
stock.  I made  II])  the  following  sohil  ion.  which 
has  been  given  as  the  formula  for  Rodiiial: 


PotassiiiiTi  nietiihisiil|iliite oz. 

Paran)iilopli(>iioI-hy(lrochlori(lc  , 1 oz. 

Hot  distilled  water lU  oz. 

Sodiiiiii-liydrate.  sal  lira  led  soliit  ion  ..  (|.  >. 

When  till'  first  two  arc  dissolved.  ad<l  the 
satiiratcil  solution  of  sodiiini-hydral  c slowl\' 
until  the  yirccipitatc  first  formed  is  dissnh'cil, 
and  the  solution  becomes  clear.  ,\t  the  time 
this  was  tried,  I had  U'cil  all  iu>-  |)lates  which 


were  being  U'cd  for  coinjiarative  test',  so  this 
home-made  Rodinal  has  been  tried  out  onl\  on 
Cramer  yilales.  A\ilh  them,  at  tiuijieratures 
between  SO  and  !MI  ilcgrecs  p.  if  produces  jiist 
a-  good  negatives  a-  the  ahove-menlioiied  for- 
mula. and  Is  \'er>'  eonvenieut  to  use  when  trini  l- 
ing.  PxraUse  it  eoulaills  eaU'tie  sotla  )is  tin- 
alkali.  I was  afraid  it  would  soften  the  I'uiulsioii' 
unduly;  hut.  in  jirartiee.  it  does  not  seem  to  do 


so.  Negatives  made  witli  it  will  stand  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes’  washing  in  running  water  at 
a temperature  of  80  degrees  with  almost  no 
frilling  at  the  edges. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  an  effort 
to  get  the  pyro-color,  for  those  who  might  want 
it,  in  negatives  developed  in  these  high-tempera- 
tnre  formnlse.  This  was  tried  out  by  adding 
small  quantities  of  pyro  to  these  various  de- 
velopers, making  duplicate  exposures,  and  de- 
veloping them  for  the  same  time,  one  in  the 
normal  fleveloper,  and  the  other  in  the  developer 
with  the  j)yro  added,  and  comparing  negatives 
and  prints.  I could  make  negatives  with  some 
pyro-stain;  hut  they  did  not  print  any  better 
than  the  check  negatives  developed  in  the 
normal  formiilte. 

I did  work  out  a formida  for  a pyro-developer 
which  would  do  good  work  at  high  temperatures; 
but  it  was  not  an  all-around  developer.  Like 
the  metol-hydrochinone  formula  given  on  page 
300  of  the  June  1922  issue,  it  was  only  adapted 
to  high-temperature  work.  This  series  of  ex- 
periments, however,  finally  turned  my  energies 
into  another  channel,  where  I evolved  what  I 
consider  the  best  possible  developer  for  use  on 
plates  at  normal  to  high  temperatures  during  the 
summer-months.  It  is  as  follows: 

Pyro-Metol  Acetone  Developer 

First  make  up  the  A and  B solutions  of  Cramer’s 
Pyro-Metol  Developer  in  one  solution. 


Pure  water 30  ozs. 

Metol 1 oz. 

Citric  acid 40  grs. 

Pyrogallic  acid 34  oz. 

Bromide  of  Potassium 20  grs. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  (Cramer's  dry) 4)4  ozs. 


For  use  take  stock-solution  34  oz.,  water  10  to  20  ozs., 
and  Cramer's  Liquid  Acetone  2 drams. 

This  developer  makes  negatives  which  are 
ideal  for  my  ])urposes,  as  I work  with  a 4 x 5 
camera  and  make  prints  of  the  required  size  by 
eidarging.  It  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of 
develojting  plates  that  have  been  exjtosed  in  the 
brilliant  light  of  a tropical  summer  so  as  to  make 
negatives  which  are  tlu7i,  and  yet  yields  prints 
of  a soft,  beautifidly  graduated  brilliance. 

As  for  fixing-baths,  I have  not  l>een  able  to 
find  anything  better  than  the  ones  used  last 
year  which  were  publisheil  in  the  June  issue 
already  mentioned.  There  was  no  need  to  ex- 
jterinieut  further  along  that  line;  for,  the  chrome- 
alum  bath  when  used  at  a temperature  of  90 
degrees  F.  will  harden  the  plates  I use  so  that 
there  will  be  almost  no  frilling  at  the  edges 
whcTi  they  are  washed  and  j)ut  on  the  rack  to  dry. 

For  scientific  develoj)ment,  there  are  two 
methods  in  general  use,  the  factorial,  and  the 


time-and-temperature  systems.  Each  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  time-and- 
temperature  system  is  based  on  the  fact  that  at 
a certain  temperature  a developer  will  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  contrast  on  a given  plate  in 
a given  time;  at  a higher  temperature  this  amount 
of  contrast  will  be  attained  in  less  time,  and  at 
a lower  temperature  the  time  required  will  be 
longer.  The  time  required  to  reach  this  standard 
degree  of  contrast  varies  with  different  brands 
and  speeds  of  plates  and  films;  but  these  factors 
have  all  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins, 
who  originated  these  two  methods  of  exact 
development,  and  tables  are  published  which 
give  the  proper  dilution  of  the  developer,  and 
time  necessary  to  develop  all  plates  and  films 
at  various  temperatures. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  are  that 
all  of  the  plates,  being  developed  together,  must 
have  the  same  speed  of  development  if  they 
are  all  to  attain  the  same  contrast  at  the  same 
time.  Also,  as  a photographer  frequently  covers 
quite  a wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  course  of  a 
day’s  work,  often  including  flashlights,  home- 
portraits,  outdoor-views  and  flower-studies,  it  is 
not  desirable  that  they  should  all  be  developed 
to  the  same  contrast-range.  However,  in  work- 
ing with  one  plate  or  film,  where  the  subjects 
are  of  about  the  same  general  character,  this 
system  offers  at  once  the  most  convenient  and 
the  most  exact  method. 

The  factorial  method  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  with  each  developing-agent  the  time  from 
the  instant  the  developer  is  poured  over  the 
plate  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  bears 
a certain  fixed  relation  to  the  time  that  plate 
will  be  developed  to  a standard  degree  of  con- 
trast. This  is  known  as  the  factor  for  that 
developer.  For  instance,  if  some  developer  has 
a factor  of  10,  if  the  image  appears  in  20  seconds, 
the  development  will  be  completed  in  10  x 20 
seconds,  or  200  seconds.  This  factor-number  is 
not  influenced  by  temperature,  or  brand  of 
plate,  and,  if  the  exposures  have  been  correct, 
will  develop  each  plate  to  the  same  degree  of 
contrast.  As  this  is  Jiot  always  desirable  in 
l)ractice,  the  photographer  usually  works  out 
a system  wliich  uses  different  factors  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  subjects,  aiifl  for  different  print- 
ing-j)rocesses. 

Tlie  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  that  it 
has  a tendency  to  over-develop  underexposed 
jfiates,  and  to  underdevelop  overexposed  plates. 
Also,  in  using  very  rapid  plates,  one  may  fog 
the  i)lates  from  the  developing-light  while  watch- 
ing tor  the  first  appearance  of  the  image.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  so  likely  to  ha])pcn  in  hot-weather 
work,  as  the  image  apjjears  in  a few  seconds. 
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Either  of  these  systems  may  he  used  witli  any  t)f 
tlie  ahove-mentioned  formulae.  It  is  sim])ly  a 
matter  of  suiting  one’s  eouvenieuee  or  prefereuec. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  the  faetors  for 
average  use: 


Xo.  1 .\midol ]'2 

X'o.  -i  Paramidophenol l(i 

Xo.  3 Metol-Hydrochinone 1(> 

Xo.  t Pym-Melol  Acetone 18 

Xo.  ,)  Kodinal 30 


Determining  the  factor  which  will  produce 
negatives  suitable  for  any  printing-process  or 
contrast-range  is  very  simple.  Expose  a ]>late 
or  film  on  a suliject  of  average  contrast  in  a bright 
light,  giving  as  near  tlie  correct  exposure  as  pos- 
sible. Then  devcloji  it  in  tlie  solution  whose 
factor  you  wish  to  determine,  noting  carefully 
the  time  elapsing  from  the  time  the  develo]ier 
was  jioured  over  the  plate  to  the  first  ajipearanee 
of  the  higliliglits.  Continue  the  dcvclojimeut 
until,  by  inspection,  you  think  the  contrasts  are 
right,  noting  also  this  total  time  of  develoji- 
ment.  By  rlividing  this  total  time  in  seconds 
by  the  number  of  seconds  elajising  before  the 
first  ajipearanee  of  the  image,  the  factor  used  in 
developing  that  jilate  is  obtained. 

Study  this  negative  carefully,  print  from  it. 
enlarge  from  it.  If  its  contrasts  are  too  great, 
reduce  the  factor  for  the  next  trial;  if  it  is  too 
flat,  increase  it.  After  a few  trials,  a negative 
will  lie  obtainerl  whose  contrasts  are  right  for 
your  class  of  work.  'I'lien  stick  to  it  for  work 
under  the  same  conditions:  for  thousands  of 
negatives  can  lie  made  which  have  the  same 
contrast-range. 

The  density  of  the  negative  aiul  the  amount 
of  shadow -detail  are  controlled  entirely  by  the 
length  of  exposure.  The  first  jmrehase  made  by 
a photograplier  after  Ids  graduation  from  the 
“I><’t -fieorge- Do- It  " class  should  be  “Photo- 
graphy. Its  Principles  and  .\pplications  " by  .\lfred 
^^atkins;  a'  morlern.  scientific,  iihotograpldc 
work  is  based  ujion  the  jirincijilcs  and  facts  set 
forth  in  thi'  book. 

The  time-aud-temj)erature  tables  for  the  use 
of  Bodinal  have  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Watkins, 
and  are  abo  juiblishcd  sf'paratcly.  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  publish  all  the  jilate- 
cla'sifieatioU'  and  dilutions  here.  ,\^  his  table 
of  temperature^  >top'  at  80  degrees  F..  1 have 
continued  it  to  t)ti  (leurees  V. 

SO  deirree' -2t  minutes 

88  deercps  ~l]/^  minute' 

tttt  flegree'  i minute- 

d he  tinie-and-temjx  rature  table-  for  the  other 
developers  I have  not  worked  out.  Fhe  temju  ra- 
ture  of  my  flarkroom  at  8 o’ehK-k  p.m..  from 
Alay  1.5  to  September  1.5.  i-  almost  constant. 


never  lower  than  80  degrees  F..  never  higher 
than  90  flegrees  F.  The  average  during  the 
sjiriug  months  is  about  80.  which  gradually  in- 
creases until  iluring  July  and  .Vugust  the  average 
is  about  8(i:  so  that  I have  the  data  for  only 
these  tem])eratures. 

Fsing  the  Cramer's  IMedium  and  Instaidaneous 
Iso  jilates  at  8(>  degrees  F.,  the  develojiment- 
time  is  aliout  as  follows; 


Paramidoithenol  Hydro,  formula  Xo.  i . . Ij4  ndiis. 

Metol-Hydrochinoiie 2 mins. 

Pyro-Metol  .Veetone  1-20- 3j>4  mins. 


During  this  summer.  I am  not  using  the  amidol 
formula  Xo.  1;  for.  with  the  plates  I am  using, 
the  ammoidum-sidphate  is  not  necessary.  During 
the  winter  and  sjiring  months.  I make  up  the 
develojier  immediately  before  use  as  follows; 


Water 1 oz. 

Sodium-Sulphite,  aidi lOgrs. 

.\midol i]/2  grs. 


Potassium  Bromide  10*^^  solution,  2 to  4 drops 

During  the  summer-seasoTi,  or  when  the  room- 
temjierature  reaches  80  degrees  or  over,  more 


restraiuer  is  needed.  The  CVamer's  Amidol 
foruuda  then  works  jierfeetly.  It  is  as  follows: 

Water .5  ozs. 

Sodium-Suliihite.  aidi 44  grs. 

I’otassium  Bromide 2 grs. 

Citric  .Void 2 grs. 

Amidol 12  grs. 


These  formula?  work  ver\’  rajiidly.  and.  with 
the  aliove  conditions,  will  develop  the  jilate  in 
about  1 34^  minutes  and  yield  beautifully  clear, 
well-grailcd  negatives. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  1 recommend 
develoi)ing  one's  jilates  at  high  temjieratnres 
from  choice.  On  the  coidrary.  these  exjieri- 
ments  were  undertaken,  as  stated  before,  for  a 
definite  reason.  ,\s  most  of  my  work  is  done  in 
the  far  south.  I wishcil  to  be  sure  that  I couhl 
fleveloj)  my  jilatcs  satisfactorily  under  the  most 
trying  of  trojiical  conditions.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  do  one’s  dcvelojiiug  at  a higher  temjicra- 
ture  than  that  of  the  water-sujijilv.  for  it  can  be 
U'cd  to  cool  the  tanks  and  lra,\  If  ice  i-  avail- 
able. the  dcvelojicr  and  fixing-bath  can  lie  cooled 
to  a few  degrees  lower  than  the  water-.suj)j)l\ 
without  ill-effect'.  The  fixiiig-bath  will  warm 
uj)  somewlr.'it  during  the  time  the  jilates  are 
fixing  and  hardening. 

In  conelusion.  I wnuld  suggest  that  excejit 
in  cases  where  -peed  i-  really  ueccssari-.  a jilate 
of  medium  rajiiditx'  w ill  be  found  best  for  summer- 
wiirk.  'I  hey  are  not  onl>'  easier  to  handle 
through  the  proee-s  of  negative-making,  but 
their  gre.'iter  latitude  jienuits  better  rendering 
of  values  under  the  more  inteu‘-e  light  of  the 
'ummer-sea'on. 


Prerequisites  for  Making  Bromoils 

WITH  spring  at  its  licight  and  the  first 
sumnier-inonths  not  far  away,  tlie  ])ieto- 
rial  worker  will  not  lack  for  inspiratit)n  as  well 
as  opportunities  for  individual  interpretation. 
He  is  probably  one  of  many  who  arc  eager  to 
perpetuate  new  and  delightful  themes  by  means 
of  the  increasingly  jiopnlar  mani])ulative  process 
— bromoil.  Although  a twin-brother  of  the 
Autochrome  process — about  sixteen  years  old 
— bromoil  has  never  enjoyed  greater  favor  in 
this  country  than  at  present  and.  although  the 
latest  and  best  information  on  the  subject  is 
easily  obtainable  from  standard  textbooks, 
certain  prerecpiisites  appear  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked,  viz.,  a full  appreciation  of 
values  and  the  ability  to  draw  correctly. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  the  average  worker 
in  manipulative  processes,  gvim  bichromate, 
bromoil  and  others,  shows  no  a])jireciation  of 
tone-fiuality.  and  little  knowledge  of  form,  line  or 
perspective  dinear  or  atmospheric).  He  not 
only  spends  his  time  and  energy  in  creating 
false  impressions — meant  in  a double  sense — 
but  exjjo^es  himself  to  criticism  and  ridicule. 
He  really  imagines  that  his  ])retense  will  not  be 
discovered  and  that  his  productions  will  pass 
unchallenged.  Even  so.  there  can  be  little  ])er- 
sonal  satisfaction  in  a j)crformance  that  is 
foundcfl  on  s)iam  rather  than  on  careful  study 
ami  intelligent  preparation.  If  incmivenicnt  to 
take  a regular  cf>ur'C  in  drawing,  the  beginner 
may  avail  hiiU'elf  of  a relial)lc  method  of  home- 
study  which  will  enable  him  to  work  inteUi- 
c'cntly  and  'ucce— fully  in  bromoil  or  any  other 
manipulative  medium,  in  monochrome  or  mul- 
tiple-Cf)lor.  riie  method  referred  to  i-  the  one 
firicinatcd  and  taught  by  An-on  K.  Tro—  of  the 
Bo-ton  Mu-eum  f>f  FiTie  Art-  and  de-r  ribed  by 
him  in  the  Oetober.  i--ue  of  riiOTO-I  ha 

Magazine.  Sincerely  de-iron-  to  aid  the  serioii- 
worker  in  bromoil  or  in  any  otlier  worthy  photo- 
graphic enrieavor.  the  Ivlitr»r  ha-  ))er-onallv  in- 
A’c-tigated  Mr.  f ro--'  method.  "Drawing  and 
Painting  ."'clf-'l  anght".  and  ha-  found  it  amaz- 
ingly -iniple  and  effieient.  He  did  not  imaLine 
that  such  -nperb  re-nlt-  as  lie  -aw  could  be 
obtained  in  so  a-toni-hinglA'  -Imrt  a time,  and  b>' 
pupil-  some  of  whom  Avere  fpiite  unpromising  at 
the  -tart.  Re-nlt-  Avhir h by  tlie  ii-ual  art--ehot)l 


methods  take  years  to  acquire,  are  here  ob- 
taineil  in  a fcAV  months'  practice.  The  Editor 
also  finds  that  iMr.  Cross  is  willing  to  lend  to 
responsible  camera-clubs  examjilcs  of  work  done 
by  his  students,  which  Avill  demonstrate  the 
rapid  jirogress  that  is  jiossible  Avith  his  method. 
The  facility  of  draAving  correctly,  of  recording 
true  values  and  of  expressing  a distinct  in- 
dividuality, together  Avith  the  artist's  vision  of 
color  and  tone,  thus  obtaineil,  Avill  enable  the 
Avorker  in  bromoil  or  in  multijilc  gum  to  exercise 
greater  ctmtrol  in  inanijnilation  and  to  modify 
the  final  result  according  to  his  desire,  d'he 
serious  bromoilist  knoAvs  also  that  Avith  his  me- 
dium he  has  the  poAver  to  cx])ress  the  definite 
idea  that  is  in  his  mind  and,  therefore,  more 
than  Avhat  tlie  negative  has  recorded.  In  por- 
traiture, too,  a knoAvledge  of  anatoniA'  gamed  liy 
draAving  or  modeling  from  life  Avill  be  of  ines- 
timable ser\'ice.  Indeed,  Avithout  that  knoAvIcdge 
he  may  be  led  umvitt ingl.A-  to  distort  the  facial 
structure,  and  that  Avould  be  fatal.  For  in- 
stance. if  in  his  ])reliminary  studies  in  ])ortrait- 
lighting  the  beginner  jiractises  Avith  a good 
jilaster-cast  f>f  a bust,  by  passing  his  fingers 
around  and  over  the  head,  neck  and  features, 
he  Avill  become  familiar  Avith  their  physical 
structure.  In  this  AAay  he  can  ascertain  Avhere 
a certain  surface  ends  and  another  begins. 
Such  knoAvledgc  cannot  fail  to  be  of  hel])  in  his 
bromoil-Avork — building  up  the  image.  Of  course, 
the  use  of  the  brn.-h  in  pignmiting  requires  a 
sjiecial  knack:  but  this  is  soon  acqiiireil.  l''inally. 
there  is  no  rc-a-on  Avhy  an  intelligently  planned 
and  jirojicrly  executed  bromoii-jirint  should  not 
excel  in  truth,  beauty  and  di-tinctioii.  and  avui 
for  the  arti.-t  expert-recognition  and  true.  ]>('r- 
-onal  >ati-faction. 

AX  editorial  Avriter  in  the  Xrir  Vnrl:  Ihrald 
ex]ire--e-  the  hojie  that.  “AAcre  color-iihoto- 
grajihy  Avorked  out  to  jierfcetion.  jioel - AAould  no 
longer  be  able  to  -jieak  of  the  fugitiA'e  beautA- 
of  tlie  rainboAA I )ireet  eolor-])hotogra])h>-  find- 
it-  be-t  r xenqilifieation  in  buiniere  - ,\ n to-hrotne 
Avhieli.  although  not  ab-olut<ly  jierfeel.  i,  ca- 
pable of  |)icturing  Avith  remarkable  reali>in  and 
fidelity  the  delicate  tint  - of  the  orchid,  the  ruddy 
gloAv  of  fier.A'  flame,  the  gorgeoii-  coloring  of 
autumnal  -eenery  and.  hkcAvi-e.  the  clu-iAc 
beauty  of  the  arehing  rainhou-. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

s 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  Nevv  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

III 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plied with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1 . This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entereil,  but 
they  must  repre.sent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow^  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  recpiest. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  projicrty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photog- 
rapher from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  sliall  have  received  official  recognition. 

(i.  Unsucces.sful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-iiostage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  .should  be  carefully  jiacked  between  twm 
layers  of  cellular  board  .so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right -angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  exjiress,  pre|)aid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Child-Studies 
Closed  March  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  Walter  P.  Briining 
Second  Prize:  Louis  F.  Bucher 
Third  Prize:  Herbert  J.  Harper 
Honorable  Mention:  A.  C.  G.  Alli.son;  Maxfield  Bear; 
Alec  Blackie;  Lester  W.  Ballou;  Wilson  D.  Carey;  Al- 
bert H.  Uockray;  E.  B.  Draper;  H.  L.  Fairfield;  Louis 
F.  Garday;  Dorothy  .Jarvis;  Eleanor  P'.  .Jones;  W.  X. 
Kincheloe;  Frank  JJeeves;  .*\rthur  W.  Rice;  H.  B.  Ru- 
dol])h;  .J.  Herbert  Saunders;  U.  M.  Schmidt;  Harold 
C.  Thorne;  A.  L.  Tracy;  R.  M.  Weller. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-J^ortraits.”  Closes  .January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  P’ebriiary  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Clo.ses  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  .June  30. 

“J^ainlscapes  with  J'igures.”  Closes  .July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“J^arks.”  Closes  September  20. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Clo.ses  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  ileference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  h’irst  J^rize  ($10.00j,  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
seniler,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wi.se,  how  is  the  jury  to  know? 


?T-LL  OF  GLEE  P.  PIU  NING 

FIRST  PRIZE-  fTIILD-STUDIES 


To  Remove  the  Coatings  from  Old  Negatives 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  remove  the 
coatings  from  old  photographic  negatives,  says  IVof. 
Dr.  F.  Liimmer.  who  for  many  years  used  a method 
which  he  claims  fulfills  all  the  follf)wing  conditions:  1. 
It  is  practical  and  cheap;  i.  the  coating  is  removed 
quickly;  .S.  it  can  be  preserved  for  the  recovery  of  the 
silver  in  it;  4.  the  plate  is  uninjureri;  0.  the  chemical 
u.sed  is  harmless  and  can  1)C  bought  in  the  market;  7. 
the  methofl  can  be  employed  on  a large  scale  or  by  pro- 
fessionals and  amateur-.,  and  is  practicable  for  small 
plates;  8.  it  can  be  used  successfully  by  unskilled  help. 
Heretofore,  nitric  acid,  soda,  hot  water,  steam,  etc., 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose;  Vmt  all  have 
been  found  either  too  expensive,  too  troublesome  or 
otherwise  unsatisfactory. 

The  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  has  long  Ix-en  known 
and  recommended  by  photographers;  but  shouhl  Ije 


taken  in  a very  dilute  form,  as  it  is  not  siifiicii'ntly 
harinle.ss.  is  too  exiicnsive  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  use 
it  stronger  than  1 to  i per  cent.;  and  the  acid  itself 
must  be  kept  in  leaden  or  gutta-iicrcha  containers; 
besides,  if  the  solution  is  too  strong  it  is  ajit  to  attack 
the  plates  and  render  them  unfit  for  further  use. 

number  of  eonipound  salts  f>f  hydrofluoric  aeiil 
have  been  found  to  remove  the  coatings  very  satis- 
factorily, among  them  acid  ammonium  fluoride,  sold 
under  the  name  of  “Mat  salt."  half-teaspoon  of 
this  salt  dissolved  in  or  4 f)Unces  of  rnltl  water  i)re- 
pares  the  .solution  and  the  negative  to  l)c  strip])cd 
immersed  in  this  for  a few  seconds.  .\s  soon  as  the 
coating  is  wet  through  it  begins  to  jicel  off.  It  is  then 
taken  by  one  corner,  pulled  off  entirely  and  laid  to 
dry  on  a sheet  of  straw-board,  .\tlhesion  to  this  can 
be  preventetl  by  turning  over  the  film  as  soon  as  the 
upper  surface  is  partly  dry.  The  glass-plate  is  left 
perfectly  clean  and  only  needs  to  l>e  rinsed  off  and 


it’s  your  play! 


SECOND  PRIZE — CHILI)  STUDIES 


LOUIS  F.  BUCHER 


dried.  Di.stilleil  or  rain-water  .should  he  u.seil  to  make 
the  .solution.  The  aininonium  fluoride  i.s  not  suital>le 
for  removing  the  coatings  on  films  or  i>ai)er.  There 
is  difficulty  in  removing  the  coating  when  the  plate 
has  been  varnished:  hut  most  of  the  varnish  can  he 
removed  hy  rul)hing  with  a wad  of  cotton  dipped  in 
<lenatured  alcohol  and  the  film  will  then  come  off 
readily. 

In  the  weak  solution  given  above,  no  effect  has  been 
oliserved  on  the  trays  or  otlier  iihotographic  utensils 
in  which  it  was  used,  nor  has  any  irritation  of  the 
fingers  been  notcsi. 

Report  of  ]\’lst,‘ciisch(iftlichcx  Institute. 

Focal  Lengths  and  Plate- Sizes 

.V  00(11)  many  years  ago  the  late  T.  R.  Dalhneyer 
wrote  an  interesting  little  book,  entitled  ".V  Simple 
(inide  to  the  Choice  of  a Lens."  It  was  a curious 
feature  of  this  ])ublieation  that,  although  it  was  filled 
with  vahnd)le  information  on  len.s-matters  generally, 
there  was  only  one  ])oinl  in  it  which  justified  the  title. 
In  one  ])lace  it  did  recommend  the  choice  for  all-around 
work  of  a lens  having  a focal  lengl  h C(pial  to  thediagonal 
of  the  plate  n|)on  which  it  would  most  often  be  u.sed. 
d'here  was.  of  com-.se.  not  liing  novel  in  t his  reeommenda- 
I ion.  For  a score  of  years  previously  lenses  of  the  more 
rapid  lv])es  Inol  been  listed  for  the  various  standard 
sizes  of  plate  on  |>racl ieally  this  basis,  that  is  to  say, 
the  nonual  focal  length  for  .‘i'  j x f' ( was  .5' 2 inches; 
for  a 4 X (i  to  <!'  2 inches;  for  f-'*4  x (d  2-  >~’}4  inches, 
and  so  on.  .Mlhough  it  i.s  im]>ossible  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  standard,  many  years  of  experience 
have  i)roved  its  advisability,  and  the  novice  in  lens- 
bnying  will  do  well  to  be  guided  by  it. 

l!  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  there  is  any 


fetish  in  this  proportion,  for  in  many  cases  a much 
greater  comparative  focal  length  will  be  found  to  give 
Ijetter  results,  and  in  others  a shorter  one,  giving  a 
wider  angle,  is  .sometimes  demanded  by  the  nature  of 
the  suliject.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers  that  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  should  be  equal  to  the  distance 
at  which  the  resulting  photograph  would  be  viewed,  and 
that  the  average  distance  for  people  with  normal  vision 
being  14  inches,  all  photographs,  no  matter  what  their 
dimensions,  should  be  t:iken  with  a 14-inch  lens.  This 
is  manifestly  absurd,  in  view  of  the  very  large  [iropor- 
tion  of  photographs  which  are  made  upon  plates  smaller 
than  (i^2  X b'2-  uj)on  which  size  a 14-inch  lens  might 
lu'ofitably  be  emi)loyed  with  most  sulijects.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  perspective  is  governed  entirely 
by  the  view'i)oint,  and  is  not  affected  either  by  the  con- 
struction or  focal  length  of  the  lens,  provided  that  the 
same  angle  is  included.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by 
making  one  negative  with  a double  lens  and,  without 
movingthe  camera, another  with  oneof  the  components; 
upon  enlarging  the  central  portion  of  the  first  negative 
until  the  details  are  exactly  the  size  of  tho.se  in  the 
second,  it  will  be  found  that  the  outlines  coincide 
exact  ly. 

4Vi(ie-aiigle  lenses,  that  is,  len.ses  who.se  focal  length 
i.s  shoi't  in  relation  to  the  ])lates  they  are  u.sed  Ujxin,  are 
responsible  for  much  of  tlie  bad  reputation  which  pho- 
tography has  earned  among  artists.  The  artist,  either 
con.scionsly  or  instinctively,  reconstructs  his  per.s]>ective 
when  he  is  drawing  a sid)ject  in  a confined  ])osition. 
Rnt  the  i)hotograi)her  has  no  such  power.  Provided 
that  his  lens  i.s  I’cctilinear,  he  is  forced  to  put  nj)  w'ith 
a correct  reiideriug  in  linear  perspective,  no  matter  how 
offensive  to  the  trained  eye  it  may  ai>pear.  Wide 
angles  are  a necessary  evil  in  many  branches  of  com- 
mercial i)hotogra|)hy;  they  should  be  avoided  by  the 
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artistic  worker,  unless  he  has  a ilefinite  ohjeet  in  em- 
ploying them. 

In  classifying  lenses  no  attention  shouhl  he  paid  to 
any  descriptive  engraving  upon  the  mount.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  focal  length  anfl  the  extreme  size 
of  plate  which  can  l>e  cfyvered  are  the  necessary  data: 
apart  from  the  intensity  or  speed,  these  inrlicate  the 
limits  of  their  usefulness.  For  example,  a F2-inch  wide- 
angle  landscape-lens,  made  to  cover  a 10  x 1-2  plate, 
may  do  more  effective  service  a>  a narrow-angle  lens 
upon  a t X .5.  fonversely,  a .itg-inch  anastigmat. 
normally  a x iK  lens,  may  Ik-  u.-ed  at  a pinch  as  a 
wide-angle  lens  upon  a OJ-2  x 2 plate. 

The  original  type  of  telej)hoto-lens.  esjjecially  when 
of  rather  low  power,  is  an  instrument  which  has  never 
been  appreciated  at  its  true  value  by  the  great  majority 
of  photographers  for  either  technical  or  artistic  work. 
Like  many  other  new  inventions,  it  fell  into  the  hand' 
of  the  “stuntmongers,"  who  strained  it'  capabilities  to 
the  utmost,  and  created  an  impressif)n  that  it  wa'  un- 
suitable for  everyday  work.  The  great  merit  of  this 
ts-pe  is  its  possession  of  a variable  focal  length,  so  that 
with  the  same  lens  the  desired  angle  can  Vje  emVuacerl 
upon  virtually  any  size  of  plate.  With  a moderate- 


power  attachment  the  normal  plate  is  covered  with  a 
minimum  cc|uivalenl  focal  length  of  three  times  that  of 
the  positive  lens.  Thus,  using  an  eight-inch  rectilinear 
and  a four-inch  negative  attachment,  an  e(|uivalent 
focal  length  of  -24-  inches  is  obtained  with  a camera- 
extension  of  eight  inches,  and  for  every  four  inches  of 
camera-extension,  eight  inches  are  added  to  the  focal 
length.  When  objects  at  a considerable  distance  have 
to  be  phf)tograi)hed  there  is  often  a lack  of  contrasl, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  atmosiiheric  condilions,  and  not 
to  the  lens.  It  may  be  minimised  by  ii'ing  a slow 
“contrasty"  plate  and  developing  fully. 

I'he  motlern  one-focal-lengih  t(>lepholo-lenses.  such 
as  the  Teleros.  Dallon  and  Cooke,  differ  only  from 
ordinary  lenses  in  that  they  re((iiire  for  distant  objecls 
a camera-extension  of  oidy  about  half  their  ef(nivalent 
focal  length.  Ihese  lenses  have  'omewhal  limited 
cf)vering-])ower.  and  cannot  be  ii'cd  for  anything  like 
the  normal  angle,  so  that  it  slionh]  always  be  con- 
siflered  whether,  in  imrehasing,  s;iy.  a |fi-inch  leU'. 
it  wf)iild  be  advantageous  to  i)rocnre  an  ana'Iigmal 
which  would  cover  up  to  10  x 12.  or  a te|e[)lK)lo  of  the 
same  aperture  which  would  cover  h"  than  a O'  2 x •'t'  2 
plate.  It  depend'  on  the  rc'iilt'  wanted. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 
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THE  RIVER  EMILY  H.  HAYDEN 

EXAMPI>E  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition 
Landscape  with  Figures 
Closes  July  31,  1923 

'I’liK  laiKlscape  is  ])rohahly  the  most  iiopular  subject 
that  the  average  eamerist  attempts  to  photograi)li. 
Except  oil  a windy  day,  the  trees,  the  bushes  or  grasses 
in  tlie  foreground  or  in  the  background  of  a landscaiie 
remain  reasonably  quiet;  tliere  is  usually  time  to  com- 
pose t he  scene  to  advantage  and,  in  short,  there  is  rather 
a rest  fulness  about  laiidscape-photograiihy  that  is  lack- 
ing in  some  other  subjects.  However,  in  this  comjie- 
t it  ion,  it  is  our  desire  to  avoiil  making  things  too  easy 
for  the  worker.  Just  to  make  him  think  and  to  jilan 
carefully,  we  are  stipulating  that  the  landsca])e  shall 
include  figures. 

,\lthongh  there  arc  some  of  our  lanilscajie-photo- 
graphers  who  aver  that,  to  include  figures  is  to  spoil  an 
otherwise  excellent  |)hofograph,  we  are  of  the  ojiinion 
that  thci’c  arc  times  and  places  when  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  add  a figure  to  the  composition.  It  may 


be  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  a great  difference 
between  figures  in  landscapes  and  landscapes  with 
figures.  The  two  should  not  be  confused.  In  the 
pre.sent  competition,  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration  .should  be  the  landscape,  and  whatever 
figures  are  included  should  in  no  way  hold  the  beholder 
but  rather  lielj)  him  to  a greater  appreciation  of  the 
landscape  and  its  beauty.  Moreover,  the  technical 
skill  and  sound  artistic  judgment  recpiired  will  be  an 
incentive  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  really  eager 
to  test  tlieir  photograiihic  wings. 

It  should  be  evident  that,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  conqietition,  the  eamerist  must  select  a good 
laudscape-subject;  then,  he  must  so  place  the  figures 
that  they  will  harmonise  and  aild  to  our  appreciation 
of  the  landscape.  This  he  may  regard  as  a comparatively 
sinqile  iiroblem  to  solve;  but  just  let  him  make  the 
attempt!  Often,  try  as  one  will,  the  figures  will  persist 
in  attracting  loo  much  attention.  That  is,  the  result 
is  a picture  of  figures  in  landsciqie,  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  objecti\e  we  hope  to  attain  in  this  competition. 
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Some  workers  suggest  that  the  figures  be  included  in 
such  a manuer  that  they  appear  in  the  composition  at  a 
distance;  and,  hence,  because  of  their  diminutive  size, 
tliey  do  not  confuse  tlie  beliolder.  This  may  work  out 
well,  provided  that  the  camerist  does  not  make  the 
mistake  to  allow  the  figures  to  wear  white  or  consjiicu- 
ous  clothing.  I remember  to  have  seen  an  excellent 
landscape  that  was  virtually  ruined,  artistically,  by  a 
figure  clad  in  glaring  white  which,  although  distant, 
nevertheless  caught  the  behohler's  eye  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  Even  as  we  might  tone  down  a light-colored 
rock  or  fence-post,  so  should  all  figures  be  toned  down 
to  blend  with  the  entire  composition  in  perfect  har- 
mony. although  the  figures,  themselves,  might  be  in- 
duced to  cooperate  with  the  camerist  to  this  einl. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  the  type  of  figures  to 
employ  in  order  to  support  the  coinj)osition  and  to 
strengthen  our  interest  in  the  main  theme  that  the 
camerist  has  endeavored  to  portray.  Eet  us  remember 
that  the  figures  must  help  and  not  hinder  the  composi- 
tion. Con.sequently.  unusual  care  must  be  exercised  in 
their  selection  and  placing.  I’erhaps  one  of  the  most 
familiar  compositions  is  one  which  depicts  an  extended 
laiid.scape  or  panorama  with  a person  pointing  or  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  greatest  interest.  Even  though 
such  a figure  may  occui)y  considerable  picture-s))ace. 
the  eye  naturally  follows  the  extended  arm  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  and  is  thus  brought  to  the  center  of 
interest  by  the  most  direct  route.  Even  when  the  figure 
is  shown  looking  in  the  required  direction,  the  same 
result  is  obtained.  However,  in  cases  where  the  land- 
scape is  more  confined  and  the  figures  are  not  used  to 
point  out  literally  the  center  of  interest,  the  problem 
ijccomes  more  difficult. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a large,  open  field  and  in 
it  a group  of  venerable,  wide-spreading  oak-trees  which 
are  well  relieved  against  a subducrl  but  i)leasing  back- 
ground. In  short,  we  have  a delightful  and  restful 
landscape.  I,et  us  suppose  that  we  believe  in  the 
artistic  value  of  a group  of  fairies  dancing  beneath  the 
old  oak-trees.  Minrl  you.  we  had  our  landscaije  and 
its  center  of  interest  before  we  conceived  the  idea  of 
arlding  the  dancing  fairies.  Our  center  of  interest  must 
not  be  disturbed  and  our  fairies  must  emi)hasise  the 
importance  of  the  oaks  in  the  composition.  Of  course, 
the  quickest  way  to  obtain  this  result  is  to  reejnest  the 
models  to  face  the  oaks,  lift  up  their  hands  in  greeting 
or  supplication  and  thus  carry  the  beholder's  eye  to 
the  center  of  interest.  In  a sense,  we  can  repeat  what 
the  figures  were  doine  in  the  panorama  or  extended 
landscape.  However,  if  we  wish  the  fairies  to  be  danc- 
ing in  happy  abandon  without  reference  to  the  oak- 
trees.  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  problem  assumes 
another  aspect.  In  this  case,  the  figures  must  be  sub- 
ordinated in  tone  and  should  be  grouped  armmd  the 
oak-trees,  so  that  the  eye  rests  on  the  figures  but  i>assr‘s 
on  to  the  oak-.  .lust  how  this  might  be  done  will  dc[)end 
upon  the  indivirlual  situation  in  which  the  camerist 
finds  or  places  himself. 

There  was  a time,  a few  years  ago.  when  it  was  cus- 
tomarx-  to  sujrt'est  the  proper  photocraphic  equipment 
with  which  the  camerist  might  obtain  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  in  each  competition.  Today  this  j, 
virtually  impossible.  Of  cour-e.  I can  give  my  per- 
.eonal  opinion  which  might  be  of  some  service  to  certain 
readers,  but  I xentiire  to  say  that  were  I to  advocate 
the  Use  of  a .)  x 7 view-camera  as  the  only  suitable  out- 
fit for  the  purpose,  the  very  next  mail  wmild  bring  me 
a beautiful  print  made  with  a rrxl-jiorl-rl  rnmern.' 
Modern  photographic  equipment  is  -o  effective  that 
one  can  no  longer  limit  any  one  type  of  camera  or  len- 
to  a definite  field.  We  have  unassailable  evitleni  e 


every  month  that  today  it  i.s  the  man  or  woman  be- 
hind the  camera,  and  not  the  camera  it.self,  that  i)ro- 
duces  residts.  The  very  moment  that  any  limitation 
i.s  i)laccd  upon  a certain  tyjie  of  camera  or  lcu.s,  it  is  a 
signal  to  the  adnurers  of  that  type  of  camera  or  lens 
to  rush  proof  that  they  have  done  exactly  that  which 
we  said  slundd  not  be  attempted  with  it.  Conse- 
quently, I am  beginning  to  feel  that  with  intelligent 
manipulation  virtually  every  type  of  camera  will  do 
good  work  artistically  and  otherwise.  Not  only  in 
idiotography,  Init  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  we  can 
no  longer  place  limitatioiis  on  this  or  that  tyijc  of  equip- 
ment or  method.  It  appears  to  l)C  an  age  when  the 
so-called  impossible  is  being  done  again  and  again. 
For  these  reasons.  1 say  that  any  standard  type  of 
camera  used  intelligently  may  be  depcndcil  upon  to 
yield  suitable  i)ictures  for  this  comi)ctition.  What 
the  type  of  camera  should  be,  I shall  not  attemj)t  to 
suggest:  but  I will  have  the  last  word  and  say.  “Use 
a camera  with  a groundglass,  or  a camera  equi])ped 
with  a direct  view-finder." 

To  revert,  for  a moment,  to  the  matter  of  the  figures 
and  how  they  should  be  clothed,  I might  adfl  tliat  a 
pastoral  scene  oljviously  should  not  include  figures 
dressed  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  Even  though  the 
figures  are  to  be  sidiordinated,  they  should  not  conflict 
with  the  theme  to  be  expres.sed.  lone  fisherman  or 
harvester  in  the  fichl  should  be  clothed  as  lielits  the 
occasion. 

In  connection  with  this  competition,  it  will  be  of 
great  helj)  and  pictorial  value  for  every  camerist  to 
read  thoroughly  a good  book  on  pictorial  comiiosit ion. 
Even  though  all  of  it  does  not  fit  his  jjarticular  case, 
he  will  find  that  there  are  certain  funilamental  prin- 
cijjles  mentionefl  which  will  serve  him  well  in  all  his 
I)hotographic  work.  Of  course,  he  should  not  make 
his  j)icture  “according  to  the  book.”  To  do  so  Wf)uld 
rob  it  of  all  individuality  and  spontaneity.  However, 
even  as  the  child  must  learn  its  A I!  C’s  before  it  can 
read  Tennyson's  poems,  so  the  camerist  should  reali.se 
the  value  f>f  thorough  preparation  before  he  can  be- 
come an  experienced  [)ictoriali.st.  Then,  too,  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  the  camerist  should  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  imj)ortance  of  a sound  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  details  of  his  photogra|ihic  equip- 
ment. Last,  but  not  least,  the  modern  anastigiiiat  or 
soft-focus  lens  requires  study  and  the  necessary  expe- 
rience in  order  to  make  it  conform  tr>  the  will  of  the 
camerist.  Lenses  have  an  individuality  of  their  own 
which  must  be  discovered  by  trial  on  the  very  subject 
which  the  worker  wishes  to  attempt.  The  expendi- 
ture of  time,  patience  and  effort  required  to  master 
a lens  is  endnently  worthwhile. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  well  b)r  the  ambitious  picto- 
rialist  to  combine  thorough  study  with  sound  |>raetical 
experience,  and  thus  place  himself  in  a jiosition  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  cf)mj)etition  and  his  desire  to 
make  something  f>f  himself  and  of  [)holograph\-.  ,\l- 
thoiigh  some  readers  may  feel,  at  limes,  that  i over- 
emi)hasi'C  the  necessity  to  have  high  ])hotogr!iphic 
standard-  and  live  up  to  them,  is  there  any  surer  w.ay 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  tlie  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize-.  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  meilium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

().  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  shoulil  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  reque.st. 

7.  Prints  receiving  jirizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Er.\  Magazine,  un- 
less for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  jjrevent  the 
photograi)her  from  (lisi)osing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  flf/rr  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
retnrn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  .so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1923. 

First  Prize:  Mrs.  G.  Bell 
Second  Prize:  Chas.  Ditchfield 
Honorable  Mention:  L.  J.  Creegan;  .John  T.  Cromer; 
Jjieut.  Alfred  E.  McKenney;  Stanley  Shiner;  Suzuki. 


Purchase  a Good  Lens — It’s  Worth  It 

A KEW  weeks  ago,  one  of  my  readers  wrote  in  for  a 
few  suggestions  before  buying  a camera.  Part  of  his 
letter  went  something  like  this;  “As  you  know,  I am 
just  a beginner  and  until  I know  more  about  photo- 
graphy than  I do  at  pre.sent,  there  is  no  use  in  my  get- 
ting one  of  tho.se  expensive  lenses.  Of  course,  I want 
a good  camera-box;  but  the  lens  need  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive while  I am  learning.”  This  beginner  apparently 
shares  the  commonly  .accepted  belief  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  learn  with  good  tools.  That  is,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  novice  is  too  inexperienced  to  manipulate  a 
good  outfit  without  ruining  it;  hence,  let  him  learn 
with  an  equipment  that  m.ay  be  ruined  without  great 
loss,  financially  or  photographically. 

This  reminds  me  of  my  tyro-days  when  I was 
endeavoring  to  master  the  game  of  tennis.  Why 
should  I invest  heavily  in  a tenni.s-racket  with  which 
to  learn?  Was  not  a moderate-priced  one  as  good  to 
knock  the  ball  around  the  court  and  to  dig  into  the 
gravel?  I bought  such  a tennis-racket.  After  a few 
(lays  the  gut  became  .so  loo.se  that  it  seemed  as  if 
I were  hitting  the  ball  with  a butterfly-net.  Next, 
.some  of  the  strings  parted — and  this  happened  just 
when  my  instructor  was  trying  to  show  me  how  to 
place  the  ball  in  the  ojiposite  court  with  force  and  ac- 
curacy. When  it  came  to  volleying  and  cutting  the 
ball,  I was  unable  to  "carry  on”  at  all.  But  what  a 
difference  when  I bought  a good  racket!  Then,  I 
began  to  enjoy  tennis,  because  I could  hold  my  own; 
and  whatever  mistakes  I made  were  in  no  way  trace- 
able to  “poor  tools”.  Moreover,  it  was  a pleasure  to 
have  in  my  hand  a racket  that  responded  with  a 
musical  ring  and  “sna])"  to  my  demands  upon  it.  I 
felt  that  1 could  ))lay  well  whenever  1 had  that  racket 
in  my  hand.  In  short,  I had  confidence — and  that 
helps  mightily  to  win  any  sort  of  a game. 

So,  to  return  to  my  correspondent,  I advised  him — 
as  I do  all  those  who  ask  for  suggestions  when  about 
to  purchase  a camera — to  buy  the  very  best  outfit 
that  he  could  afford.  In  a sense,  the  camera-box  is 
a secondary  consideration.  A mahogany  camera  is 
not  one  bit  better  than  a cigar-box  camera,  .so  far  as 
])ictnre-niaking  is  concerned.  A fifty-dollar  camera- 
box  with  a five-dollar  lens  is  only  as  good  as  the  five- 
(lollar  lens.  Now,  to  be  more  definite.  Let  us  sup- 
])o.se  lhal  there  is  a x 3]A  roll-film  camera  equipped 
with  three  types  of  lenses,  meniscus,  rajiid  rectilinear 
and  |(',  7.7  anastigmat.  ff'he  difference  in  price  is  not 
\erv  great.  'I'hat  is,  not  .so  great  as  would  be  the  ca.se 
if  the  anastigmat  were  F,  (>.3  or  F 4..>  and  made  by 
an  expensive  lens-maker.  Furthermore,  let  us  suppo.se 
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that  this  -23zj  x camera  may  t)e  obtained  with 
an  imitation  leather-back  and  moderate-jjriced  fil- 
tinc>:  but  still  fitted  with  a good  anastigmat  F 7.7 
lens.  If  eighteen  dollars  is  all  that  the  beginner  can 
afforfi  and  this  i.s  the  i)Hce  of  the  outfit  just  ilescribcd. 
let  him  bny  it  in  preference  to  a better-finished  camera 
with  meniscus  or  rapifi  rectilinear  lense-  at  a lower 
price.  The  lens  is  the  important  part  of  the  outfit. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  belittle  the  moderate- 
priced  cameras.  I began  my  j)hotographic  career  with 
a two-dollar  Brownie  camera  and  I have  the  first 
pictures  1 ever  made  with  it.  There  are  many  wf>r'e 
pictures  that  I made  with  a two-hundrcfl  tiollar  out- 
fit. It  is  nr>t  a rinestion  of  whether  or  not  a gooil 
picture  can  I>e  made  with  a moderate-i)riced  camera. 
There  is  not  a standard  camera  on  the  market  tf>- 
day  that  will  not  make  a gor>d  ])ictnre  if  handled 
properly  nnrier  favorable  conditions.  But  I am  try- 
ing to  point  out  that  the  fewer  limitations  a beginner 
has  to  overcome,  the  better  j)ictnres  he  will  make. 
By  limitation-  I mean  cf)nditions  of  light  and  a limited 
number  of  shutter-speed-.  The  better  the  len--and- 
shntter  equipment,  the  more  likel.v  the  beginner  will 
be  to  obtain  satisfactory  re-nlt-. 

Nee^lless  to  say.  the  purcha-e  of  a good  lens  doe- 


not  relieve  the  beginner  of  the  responsibility  to  master 
its  use.  .V  hundred-dollar  lens  is  not  so  good  as  a 
I)inhole,  if  it  i.s  luit  used  intelligently  .\s  I have  had 
occasion  to  say  many  times,  the  cost  of  an  outfit  in 
no  way  guarantees  success  or  can-es  failure.  I am 
advocating  the  purchase  of  a good  lens;  but  I In-  does 
not  mean  good  |)ictnres  unless  the  camerist  Icarus  to 
u-e  the  lens  properly,  lie  shoidd  not  expect  an  F 7.7 
len-  to  do  the  work  of  an  F t..>  ultra-ra))id  anaslig- 
mat.  AMiat  I -aid  about  c.aiueras  is  true  aluuit  stand- 
ard lenses — all  will  make  gooil  piclures  i)rovidei!  they 
are  u-ed  intelligently. 

.\ow,  in  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  to  every  beginner 
that  he  j>urcha-e  the  camera  with  the  be-l  len--e(|ui|)- 
ment  that  he  can  afford.  Let  him  bear  in  mind  Ib.at 
‘■fancy  " fitting-,  morocco  leather  and  maliogan\-  wood- 
wt>rk.  do  not  make  picture-.  .Ml's  well  if  hi'  can 
afford  it:  but  if  not.  let  bim  put  the  extra  money  into 
the  len-.  .\  clear,  -harp  negative  i-  a grealer  -ati  — 
faction  than  a “[iretty"  camera  and  no  pre-enlalle 
jucture-.  I'y  all  mean-,  let  the  beginner  "go  the 
limit"  in  i/c  lu.rr  outfit-,  if  he  can  afford  them  and  u-e 
them  to  advantage;  but  the  average  eameri-t  will  do 
well  to  -elei't  the  mode-t  outfit  eijuip|)cd  with  a good 
len it'-  worth  it.  .\  1 1 B. 
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Using  Single  Elements  of  Non-Convertible 
Lenses 

As  with  the  print-criticism,  perhaps  it  is  not  without 
some  benefit  to  occasionally  “accept  a challenge”  if  it 
is  constructive  and  friendly.  I was  immensely  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Wendell’s  article  in  Piioto-Eha 
Magazine,  Novendjer,  its  technical  work  being 

of  a high  standard.  Hut,  like  his  other  friends,  the 
particular  value  of  this  discovery  for  “very  near  work” 
was  not  (piite  so  convincing.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
difficulty  as  to  the  length  of  the  bellows  drawn  or  ex- 
tension not  mentioned;  Imt  for  photographing  at  or 
near  some  same  size,  w'hat  is  the  objection  to  using  the 
complete  lens.^  If  we  begin  with  a 5}/2-uu-h  lens  to 
produce  same-size  copy,  the  bellows  is  drawn  out  to  11 
inches.  Hut  if  we  work  with  the  rear  element,  of,  let  us 
say,  10  or  1 1-inch  focus,  then,  to  get  same-size  copy,  we 
must  have  an  extension  of  over  twenty  inches.  As  the 
results  are  jirecisely  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  advan- 
tage seems  to  be  with  the  complete  lens.  However,  the 
point  is  well  made  as  to  some  interesting  ])ossibilities 
with  so-called  non-convertible  lenses,  and  it  is  well 
worth  while  for  the  owner  of  one  of  the.se  to  test  it  out. 

For  distance-work,  1 have  used  the  rear  clement  of 
a non-convertible,  at  stop  with  perfect  results, 

including  architectural  subjects,  with  straight  and  paral- 
lel lines.  Also,  with  the  same  good  results,  1 have 


SECOND  PRIZE 

beginners’  competition 


used  this  lens  for  eidarging  with  the  front  of  the  lens 
towards  the  negative — in  fact,  I have  used  it  turned  both 
ways  for  such  work  with  identical  results.  It  is  a Seneca 
Series  1 Anastigmat,  marie,  I think,  by  Wollensak  and 
similar,  if  not  the  same,  as  a Velostigmat,  although  of 
old  style.  Here  is  an  odd  condition  that  I have  not 
fully  understood.  Hoth  of  the  single  elements  when 
used  in  the  rear  of  the  shutter  are  approximately  lOjr^- 
inch  focus,  each.  When  used  in  the  front,  they  are 
each  of  about  7}^-inch  focus  and  the  images  of  all  four 
tests  are  exactly  the  same  size!  The  image  of  the 
single  lens  is  somewhat  less  than  tw’ice  the  size  of  that 
of  the  complete  lens,  which  is  of  5-inch  focus.  How 
can  len.ses  of  a different  focal  length  produce  images  of 
the  same  size.^  Anyway,  the  manufacturers  have  as- 
sured me  that  this  is  not  a convertible  lens.  And  as 
to  the  ‘‘Amateur  Copyist”  Iry  Hertha  Scott,  the  results 
seem  to  amply  justify  the  simirle  acces.sories.  I have 
used  the  bay-window  lighting  described  with  satis- 
factory results;  but  pull  down  the  shade  on  the  center 
behind  to  avoid  shadows  being  thrown  on  the  copy  by 
the  camera.  'Phis  leaves  the  side  lighting  on  liot'h 
sides.  To  adjust  for  copy  of  this  kind,  1 have  a sliding 
platform  that  takes  its  ])lace  on  the  triinxl-top,  with 
the  camera,  fastened  to  this.  A<ljust  first  for  paral- 
lelism and  then  the  exact  size  is  easily  fixed  by  sliding 
the  platform  without  disturbing  the  other  factors. 

Charles  Harris. 
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Double  Tones  with  Selenium 

Ix  order  to  obtain  different  tones  on  develo])ing 
papers,  from  black  through  violet-red  to  brown,  prints 
toned  with  selenium  are  treated  with  Farmer's  reducer. 
The  double  tones  thus  obtained,  continues  Photograph- 
Mic  Rund.^cliau.  are  very  pleasing  in  photographs  of 
evening-views,  city-scenes  and  snow-landscapes,  as 
they  not  only  reproduce  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
but  remind  one  of  the  natural  colors  in  the  original  view. 
By  shorter  or  longer  toning,  it  is  possilde  to  vary  the 
shadings  over  a comparatively  wide  scale.  In  the 
reducing-operation.  the  fine  gradations  of  the  lights 
are  not  lost  as  is  the  case  with  other  prints  treated 
with  Farmer's  reducer,  as  in  this  case  all  the  silver  is 
transformed  into  seleno-silver,  which  is  not  affected 
by  potassium  ferricyanide. 

The  well-washed  prints  may  be  toned  in  any  de- 
sired selenium-bath  without  previous  bleaching. 
Violet-tones  can  be  obtained  best  from  strongly  ile- 
veloped  prints.  The  more  the  original  tone  of  the 
print  approaches  brownish  or  greenish,  the  more 
violet-brown  will  be  the  tone  after  reducing. 

Bromide  paper,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  tone 
with  selenium,  gives,  after  reducing,  the  .same  tones 
as  the  gaslight-papers,  even  if  no  greenish  or  brown- 
ish color  is  recognizable.  For  bromide  paper  a toning- 
bath  of  double  strength  is  recointnendeil.  The  time 
of  toning  may  extend  to  .several  minutes. 

■\fter  a brief  rin.sing.  the  toned  prints  are  cleared 
in  a 1 to  10  bath  of  potassium  metabisulphite  and  then 
washed  for  ten  minutes  in  running  water.  The  wet 
prints  are  then  treated  in  the  reducer.  Dry  prints 
must  be  well  soaked  in  water.  The  reducer  is  made 
by  adding  to  a .5  or  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo 
enough  of  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  to  color  it  a light  yellow.  If  the  reducer 
i'  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  or  .several  prints 
have  been  treated  in  it.  the  yellow  color  gradually 
disappear-,  in  which  case  more  ferricyanide-solution 
must  he  added.  After  reducing,  the  print  is  thoroughly 
washed  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

The  longer  the  toning  is  continued  the  darker  will 
be  the  brown;  it  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
prints  take  a deeper  violet  tint  on  drying.  If  a clear- 
ing-hath  is  not  used  between  toning  and  reducing,  the 
whites  will  have  a yellowish  tinge;  but  in  many  cases 
this  may  be  desiraVde. 

,\n  F.conomical  .Size  of  Paper 

Editor  of  The  Crucible: 

.\-  one  of  your  correspondents  points  out.  the  4x0 
size  gives  more  srpiare  inches  of  paper  for  one  dollar 
than  any  other  size  you  can  buy.  But  we  may  h)ok 
at  the  rpiestion  from  another  angle.  There  is  no 
economy  if  the  extra  paper  obtained  is  thrown  away 
as  waste.  It  all  depends  on  the  size  of  print-  you 
generally  make.  In  actual  price  per  square  inch,  the 
Cirkut  Camera  rolls  of  ,\zo  yiaper  in  the  H.  10.  and 
10-inch  widths  are  -econd  only  to  the  4x0  -ize.  and 
the  10-inch  roll,  in  particular,  cut-  up  to  good  arlvan- 
tage  for  many  size-. 


.Vll  of  the  following  size.s  can  be  cut  without  wa.ste 
from  a 10-inch  width: 

1 10  X 1-2 

1 8 X 10 

2 .5  X 7,  .5  X 8,  x or  4 x 5 

3 3li  X 3H,  3H  X 41^  or  3^  x .5^ 

4 2K  X 3}4,  or  23^  x 

Many  other  sizes  can  be  cut  by  mixing  size.s,  such  as 

1 0x8  and  1 4 x 0 

Or  1 vertical  4x0  and  1 liorizontal  4x0 

■Vlso  Oj/2  X S}/2  can  be  combined  with  3M  X .5H 
and  so  on  almost  ad  iiifitiifiim . .\nd  a roll  costs  only 
$1.2.3.  The  rolls  are  a convenience  where  one  uses 
only  an  occasional  sheet  for  an  odd  size,  with  an  enlarge- 
ment now  an<l  then,  as  it  enables  one  to  get  along 
without  a large  stock  which  might  grow  stale  on  one's 
hands. 

In  general,  I prefer  the  flat  sizes,  and  find  the  .5  x 7 
and  7x11  size.s  the  most  economical.  Although  they 
cost  more,  they  cut  nj)  to  better  advantage  for  my 
work.  The  .5  x 7 gives  four  23^2  x 33^2,  three  23^  x 43^  or 
two  334  X •)  pieces:  but  will  not  give  the  occasional  single- 
weight postcard  that  I require.  The  7x11  will  give  four 
postcards,  and  with  only  slight  waste,  two  5 x 7 sheets 
with  all  the  smaller  sizes  that  may  be  cut  from  them: 
also  a number  of  odd  sizes  which  hajipen  to  strike  my 
fancy,  and  the  whole  sheet  answers  very  nicely  for 
small  enlargements,  if  needed. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  square  inches 
of  single  weight  Azo  obtainable  for  .$1.3.5  in  the  various 
sizes: 

34.5()  sq.  in.  4 x (1  (gross  lot.s)  Id  or  12  extra  sheets  on 
the  $1  over  the  next  cheapest. 


3200 

8-in 

ch  or  10-inch  Cirkut  rolls 

31.58 

10-inch  Cirkut  rolls 

3009 

51^ 

X 7^  gross  lot.s 

3024 

34 

X 12,  7 X 9 gross  lots 

.3000 

Regular  20-inch  rolls,  10  ft.  or  10 

29.32 

X 9/^  gross  lots 

289.3 

0>^2 

X 83^  gross  lots 

2880 

4 X . 

.5,  .5  X 8,  or  8 X 10  gross  lot.s 

28.50 

1 t X 

17  gross  lots 

2800 

Ifi  X 

20  gross  lots 

2772 

7 X 

1 1 or  1 1 X 14  gross  lots 

270.5 

f ) X i 

8 or  20  X 24  gross  lots 

271.5 

3 X 

1 1 or  18  X 22  gross  lots 

20.59 

10  X 

1 2 gross  lot  s 

2.574 

3H 

X .5'  2 gross  lot.s 

2210 

3H 

X l3zt  gross  lots 

1700 

^2' ^2 

x4K  ■ 

1 101 

21  j 

X .3 '4  gross  lots 
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A Support  for  the  Printing-Frame 

Not  being  equipped  with  an  electric  [irinting  machine, 
nor  with  the  current  to  use  one  if  I liad  had  it;  and  not 
having  seen  on  tlie  market  anything  that  would  serve 
tlie  same  purpose  in  connection  with  gas,  1 was  forced, 
for  a long  time,  to  print  my  negativ'es  by  holding  the 
printing-frame  at  arm’s  length  before  the  gaslight. 
’’J'liis  methoil,  although  correct  theoretically,  had  its 
(Irawl)acks  when  apjilied  practically.  For  instance, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  an  evening  of  this  was  rather 
a physical  “stunt”  to  perform,  I had  a most  difficult 
time  to  gauge  the  nine  inches  or  so  which,  according 
to  the  instructions  that  accomi)any  the  j)aj)er,  was  the 
right  distance  from  the  light.  My  estimate  must  have 
varied  with  each  succeeding  jjrint,  for  a half  dozen 
of  them  made  from  the  .same  negative  re.sendded  each 
other  almost  as  much  as  did  the  picture  of  "Hampton 
Roads"  l)y  daylight,  and  the  .same  scene  by  moonlight, 
whicli  appeared  in  Photo-Ek.v  lV[.\c;.\zrNE  recently. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  after  a succession  of  failures 
that  did  not  exceed,  but  equalled,  the  number  of  my 
attem|)ts,  I gave  up  ]jrinting  temj)orarily,  and  turned 
my  etforts  towards  devising  .some  mechanical  means 
whereby  my  printing-frame  could  be  held  at  the 
correct  distance  from  the  light  for  one  print,  or  for 
lifty  if  need  be.  The  result  is  show'u  in  Figure  1.  The 
only  raw  stock  needed  to  manufacture  this  stand, 
w'as:  1.  A little  ])atieiice;  2,  a -t-foot  length  of  stout  wire; 
;i,  a ]>air  of  pliers;  4,  some  short  i)ieces  of  fine  co])per- 
wire — string  would  have  done  ju.st  as  well — and,  5, 
a hammer. 

'I'he  first  step  in  making  this  sui)porting-frame  was 
to  beial  tlie  wire  to  the  form  of  an  exaggerated  hairjiin, 
then,  begiiiniiig  from  the  loo]),  to  shajie  it  as  shown  in 
the  ])hotogra])li.  4'lie  best  way  to  make  the  corners, 
I found,  was  to  hold  the  w'ire  rigidly  with  the  jiliers, 
and  with  the  free  hand  benil  the  wire  o\er  the  eilge  of 
the  j)lier.s — a few  taj)S  of  the  hammer  at  the  point 
where  the  wire  iirojecled  from  the  jaws  of  the  pliers 
then  flattened  it  into  a true  ciirner. 

I’erhaps  the  only  additional  exiihmation  necessary 
is  that  the  head  of  the  "hairpin”  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  sn|)i)ort  is  fitted  over  the  key  that  controls  the 
gas,  and  that  :i  short  jiiece  of  t hin  wire  is  wouinl  around 
both  su|)])ort  and  ga.s-lixture  at  a ])oint  just  forward 
of  the  key,  to  jn-event  the  weight  of  the  ])rint  ing-frame 


from  u]).setting  the  wire-frame.  Another  short  piece 
of  wire  is  wound  around  the  elbow,  a couple  of  inches 
forward  of  the  key,  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the 
sui)])ort  to  jiggle. 

Figure  2 shows  the  printing-frame  in  position  ready 
for  printing.  The  simple  little  contrivance  described 
above  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  enabling  me  to 
standardi.se  the  length  of  the  exposures  necessary  to 
give  my  negatives.  Doubtless  it  will  be  of  assistance 
to  others  who  might  be  in  the  same  predicament  that 
I was  in  with  regard  to  lack  of  electricity. 

Arthur  F.  Tr.vh.xn. 

The  Success  of  the  Bromide  Print 

The  bromide-iirocess,  in  spite  of  all  the  newer  print- 
ing-meiliums,  still  holds  pride  of  place  with  the  serious 
worker,  according  to  The  British  Journal.  Many 
new'  methods  of  so-called  pictorial  reproduction  are 
available,  each  of  them  requiring  much  study  and 
ex])erience,  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  to  bring  out 
their  be.st  possibilities.  But  the  bromide-print,  easy  to 
manipulate,  strong,  and  yet  with  perfect  gradation,  still 
remains  the  favorite  method  of  rejiroduction  with 
exhibitors.  ,\t  the  Royal  Photogra])hic  Society’s  ex- 
hibition, there  were  in  the  ])ictorial  section  1,54  prints, 
11.5  of  which  had  the  name  of  the  ])rinting-process 
attached  to  the  titles  in  the  c:italog.  Of  the.se  11,5 
l)rints,  ()4  were  by  the  bromide-])roce.ss.  Next  to  this 
in  iiund)cr  is  Bromoil  (<llrect  and  transfer),  which 
claimed  21  prints,  leaving  27  to  be  distributed  over  t) 
other  i)rinting-|)rocesses.  The  l)romide-])rocess  is, 
therefore,  a long  way  in  front  for  ])o])ularity,  and, 
undoubtedly,  the  large  amoimt  of  carefid  attention 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  so  many  fine  grades  of 
])aj)er  and  .s])ceils  of  emulsion  has  ha<l  much  to  do  with 
this.  There  is  no  negative  nowadays  that  cannot  be 
suited  by  some  speed  or  brand  of  bromiile  ])a])er,  and 
])rints  eminently  suitable  to  the  full  gamut  of  pictorial 
sid)jects  may  be  obtained.  The  newer  grailes  of  warm- 
black  i)a])cr  have  become  very  |)o|)ular,  giving,  as  they 
do,  fine,  rich,  mezzotint -effects  without  the  troul)le 
of  after-toning.  They  are  s])ccially  suitable  for  jiortrait- 
ure  and  landsca])e  in  the  ])reseut  style;  and  it  is  lu’ints 
on  these  ])apers  which  fill  our  exhibitions  an<l  give  .so 
much  ])leasure  to  the  admirer  of  i)hotogra])hic  crafts- 
nianshi]),  ])ictorial  or  otherwise. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

fS 

E.  S.  I). — When  diluting  such  strong  acids 
as  sulphuric,  the  acid  must  always  be  poured  slowly 
into  the  water,  \evcr  pour  rcatcr  nii  a strong  acid  as 
the  heat  evolved  is  so  great  that  the  liquid  is  likely  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  container  and  cause  injury. 

M.  H.  T. — Most  kinds  of  dirt  on  mounted 
prints  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  a piece 
of  Artgiim.  or  even  better  with  a kneaded  rubber- 
eraser,  which,  being  softer,  is  less  likely  to  mar  the 
print,  (do.ssy  papers  may  have  to  be  cleaned  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  dampened  with  alcohol. 

1).  E.  R. — In  making  lantern-slides  the  nega- 
tive should  be  one  that  in  so  far  as  possible  is  techni- 
cally perfect.  .\s  all  defects  are  greatly  enlarged  on 
the  screen,  it  is  very  important  that  the  negative 
from  which  a slide  is  to  be  made  be  free  of  pinholes, 
scratches,  stains  and  other  blemishes.  good  snappy 
negative  is  necessary,  one  that  has  been  fully  exposed 
and  correctly  developed. 

B.  G.  T.  Washing  prints  by  hand  is  the 
most  certain  method.  The  prints  are  placed 
in  a tray  of  water  and  after  three  or  four  minutes  are 
transferred,  one  at  a time,  to  a second  tray  of  water. 
The  first  tray  i>  refilled  with  fresh  water  and  the  proc- 
ess repeated  until  the  prints  have  been  in  ten  or 
twelve  changes  of  water. 

M.  .J.  K.  Water  may  be  purified  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  by  adding  alum  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1.)  grains  to  a gallon.  This  coagulates  the 
slime  which  carries  down  any  suspended  particles, 
and  the  solution  rapidly  clears.  Thi'  method  does  not 
remove  dissolved  -alts,  but  the  small  amount  of  alum 
introfluced  into  the  water  has  no  harmful  effect  on  the 
developer. 

I).  E.  G.  - .Shutter-speed  of  I/.tOO  of  a 
second  will  -top  all  ordinary  moving  objects. 
^^ithout  a doubt,  the  focal-plane  -hutter  i-  the  most 
efficient  for  high-speed  photography.  However, 
succes'fid  diving,  running,  baseball,  and  football 
pictures  have  been  made  with  a bet ween-the-lens 
-hutter  working  at  a maximum  -peed  of  1 .“fflO  of  a 
second.  In  making  -uch  picture-  the  photograj)her 
shouhl  -elect  tfie  angle  of  view  carefully,  so  ;i-  to  avoiil 
having  the  -object  pa--  the  camera  at  right  angle-. 

J.  K.  I„  The  term  “Winchester"  i-  an  old 
Engli-h  liquid  mea-ure  of  ounce-.  In  fact,  it  i- 
some  centiirie-  old.  according  to  reliable  authority. 
In  reading  Engli-h  photo-journal-  the  term  i-  fre- 
quently u-ed  in  formulae;  and  whenever  “Winche-ter" 
i-  written,  it  refer-  ounce-  of  whate\er  fluid  i- 

under  di-ru--ion. 

I)  > .\  There  are  three  commercial 
strengths  of  acetic  acid:  that  known  a-  glacial 

acetic  acirl.  which  contain-  about  !)!!',  i,f  the  acid,  and 
which  i-  callerl  glacial  becaii-e  at  moderately  low  tem- 
perature- it  freeze-  to  a solid,  a solutif)!i  cf)ntaining 
StT  z 'if  the  acid,  an'l  the  ^S'  , commercial  acetic  acid. 

R.  I).  gallon  of  the  standard  strength 
fixing-hath  -hmild  fix  one  hundreil  S x I'l  print-. 
anf|  when  the-e  have  I>een  fixe'l  the  bath  -hfiuhl  be 
changed.  The  bath  -hould  not  be  overworked,  be- 
cause a-  it  l>ec,,nie'  -aturater]  with  silver  the  film  or 
paper  will  .-arr^-  the  silver  into  the  wa-h-water  with 


it:  and.  if  not  properly  washed  the  silver-salt  will 
remain  in  the  finished  ])hotograi>h  and  will  decompo.se 
into  silver  sulidiide  in  time,  [troducing  stains. 

M.  II.  G. — All  sulphides  give  off  a certain 
amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  smells 
offensively,  and  which  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
photographic  materials,  since  a very  small  amount  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  will  convert  enough  of  the  silver 
std[)hide  or  chloride  of  the  material  into  snlithide  to 
produce  a severe  fog.  Therefore,  no  jthotographic 
materials  should  be  kept  in  a room  where  sulphi<les 
arc  stored  or  where  sid[)hide  toning  is  done. 


'The  Making  of  Pictures 

.\  LIVELY  debate,  recently,  at  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society,  had  as  its  suliject  the  proposition. 
“That  this  Society  devotes  too  much  time  to  the  making 
of  pictures.”  The  hypercritical  might  cavil  at  the 
wording,  since  a Society,  as  such,  can  no  more  make 
a picture  than  it  can.  say.  marry.  It  is  of  the  very 
es.sence  of  picture-making  that  it  is  ;in  individual 
act;  and  even  the  rare  ca.ses  in  which  we  .see  an  un- 
doubted picture  bearing  the  names  of  two  artists  are, 
in  all  probability,  not  actually  exceptions.  We  have 
not  seen  a full  report  of  the  discussion,  continues  77ic 
Amntcur  J’holographcr  editorially,  so  that  what  follows 
is  not  intendeil  as  any  criticism  of  tho.se  who  took 
part  in  it.  We  constantly  read  letters  and  hear  re- 
marks in  which  iiicture-making  seems  to  be  ri'garded 
in  a false  light.  “I  don't  care  anything  about  art.” 
someone  will  say.  "I  want  to  be  able  to  make  good 
j)hotograi)hs.''  Such  a remark  assunuss  th.at  the  making 
of  a good  photograj)h  and  “art  " can  be  regariled 
as  quite  distinct.  Because  certain  [)hologra])hcrs  have 
adojited  diffusion  and  other  tricks  to  bring  about  the 
end  they  desire,  it  has  come  to  be  assumed  lliat  blur, 
or  darkness,  or  mist,  or  some  oddity  of  subject,  con- 
stitute “art  ";  and  that  the  aims  of  most  of  us.  who 
wi-h  to  photograph  some  j)articular  object  as  clearly 
and  a-  effectively  as  we  can.  ar(>  not  concerned  with 
“art  ' at  all.  This  is  to  lower  the  value  of  photo- 
graphy and  to  lower  the  value  of  art.  A\  hen  the’  ))hoto- 
grai)her.  who  hales  all  the  device-  we  have  immlioned. 
concerns  him-elf  r\ilh  getting  what,  in  his  oj)inion.  is 
the  best  viewpoint  from  which  It)  i)hotograi)h.  he  is 
just  as  much  employing  “art  " a-  if  he  were  n-ing 
an  uneorrected  lens,  or  throwing  hi-  image  out  of 
focus.  Some  of  the  mo-t  beautiful  .and.  in  the  fullest 
sense,  “arli-tic"  jiholograph-  which  have  ever  been 
made  were  clean,  sharj)  prints,  pos-i'-sing  all  the 
qualities  rvhich  we  look  for  in  a so-called  “leehnicar' 
phologra))h.  The-e  qualilie-  did  not.  in  lhem-el\e-. 
make  them  “pictorial.'  of  cour-e:  but  mo-t  .i.  nredly 
they  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  -o.  I'he  qiie-tion 
whether  a photograph  i-  a pictori.al  photograph  or  not 
mu-t  be  an-wered.  mil  by  an  inquiry  into  the  jiarticular 
photographic  technique  emjiloyed  in  it-  proiluction. 
blit  intfi  the  aim-  ami  ideal-  of  llii’  [ihotographer  who 
made  it. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


FID ALGO  BAY 


YOUK  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


GEO.  .M.  GERHARD 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  oj/inion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

PresU-Mahly,  tills  ])icture  is  siilimittcil  for  criticism 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  If  .so,  I should  say,  if 
it  is  not  ilisconrteons  to  say  so,  that  the  jiictnre  suffers 
from  too-much — Horse.  Personally,  1 am  fond  of 
horses,  and  when  my  saddle-horse,  Topsey,  was  acci- 
dentally killed,  I thought  that  my  heart  would  hreak, 
lint  that  is  another  story. 

d'he  modeling,  if  that  is  the  term — the  sense  of  real- 
ity— the  feeling  of  ronndnes.s — is  rendered  e.x'cellently 
on  the  two  horses  in  the  foreground.  'I'he  two  white 
horses  add  nothing  to  the  picture  and  were  hotter  left 
out.  d'he  foliage  seems  to  have  the  right  exposure; 
hnt  the  author  evidently  forgot  that  a near,  dark  object 
reqnires  nnnsnally  generous  exposure.  The  hellies 
and  legs  of  the  horses  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
shallows  they  cast,  are  all  as  black  as  ink  and  point  to 
nnderexiiosnre.  Hnt  the  greatest  fault  is  the  cramiied- 
up  effect — too  mnch  crowded  in  an  inadequate  space — 
too  mnch  horse  and  too  little  pasture.  Those  eight 
horses  wonid  eat  all  the  iiastnre  shown  within  half  an 
hour.  'Pile  animals  it  harmonise  with  the  environ- 


ment. The  white  streaks  and  the  protuberances  on 
the  two  horses’  backs  suggest  an  eipiinine  surgical 
operation.  Is  this  an  adjunct  to  a drug-manufactory, 
or  what  is  it.''  d'he  name  of  the  picture  is  Contentment. 
The  name  does  not  express  the  feelings  of  a critic  famil- 
iar with  horses  on  ajiplying  a magnifying-glass  to  the 
picture. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

Horses!  Good,  clean,  healthy  and  contented  look- 
ing hor.ses!  d'here’s  no  denying  this  photographic 
impression.  Tlie  technical  work  is  excellent.  In  fact, 
the  sunlight  and  shadows  are  so  well  rendered  that  the 
print  has  stereosco])ic  quality,  .so  much  so  that  by  look- 
ing at  the  picture  with  one  eye  you  can  get  true  stereo- 
seojiic  effect.  Hight  here,  I feel  sure  that  some  will 
di.sagree  with  me;  but  I’ll  leave  it  to  the  Editor  if  I’m 
not  right . 

Hnt,  certainly,  Mr.  Thomiison  must  see  the  glaring 
fault  in  c()m])osit ion.  The  two  horses  in  the  foreground 
are  crowded  by  the  right  border  and  those  in  the  rear 
are  yet  too  clo.se  to  the  others  for  proiier  subordination. 
And  there  is  ungaiidy  foreshortening  in  the  horse’s  head 
and  neck  to  the  right. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  deny  the  difficulty  attached  to 
obtaining  artistic  compositions  with  this  type  of  sub- 
ject. We  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  spare  a plate  when 
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the  chance  arrangement  doesn't  suit  ns.  Mr.  Tlionip- 
son  was  evidently  impressed  hy  the  view  as  he  saw  it; 
but  did  it  occur  to  him  that  his  viewpoint  was  about 
three  feet  higher  than  the  lens-view.'  Xo.  he  didn't 
note  the  “bunching”  effect  which  resulted  from  the  lower 
viewpoint.  Given  a group  of  horses,  one  can  scarcely 
attempt  any  suggestion  for  arrangement.  thousami 
different  artistic  effects  are  possible:  one  can  .select 
from  chance  arrangement  only  that  which  conies  the 
nearest  to  his  own  conception  of  a good  picture.  He 
will  learn  the  value  of  his  judgment  from  the  negative 
or  finished  jirint. 

George  He.vne,  .fr. 

■\  CERT.\iN  manufacturer  of  back-ache  pills  says  in 
his  advertisements,  “every  picture  tells  a stor\” — 
truth.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Thompson  in 
trying  to  tell  us  a story  of  animal-contentment 
rather  tells  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  underexposure, 
and  over-impulsiveness  in  recording  his  discovery. 
The  camera  has  an  unhappy  knack  of  seeing  tilings 
we  fail  to  see.  We  are  told  that  the  near  hor-e  has  a 
growth  on  its  back.  Turning  the  picture  sidewise, 
it  appears  that  the  same  horse  has  a peculiar  rcar- 
exteu'ion:  also  a leg  growing  from  its  head,  and.  maybe, 
two  left  forefeet. 

full  exposure  would  have  “told”  a iliffereni  story, 
giving  atmosphere  and  separating  the  planes;  giving 
modeling  to  the  underside  of  the  animals:  and.  with 
the  assistance  of  the  trimming-knife,  the  jumblcfl  mass 
of  “horse"  on  the  left  and  the  sky  could  be  cut  away, 
leaving  us  with  a passable  picture.  jirint  made  on 
printing-out  paper  might  help  to  reduce  the  excessive 
contrast:  but  what  i,s  not  in  the  negative  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  print.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
along  with  patience,  in  photographing  animal',  longer 
exposure  is  needed  for  .some  colors  than  for  others. 

.1.  fr.  IIuTcinx.sox. 

This  picture  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a pictorial  group  r>f  any  animal'. 
They  just  will  not  arrange  themselves  properly,  and  any 
assistance  spells  failure.  This  picture  is  well  namc'l. 
for  “contentment"  is  written  all  over  it.  The  high- 


lights on  both  sides  of  the  print  insist  on  being  noticed. 
The  [irint  i.s  trimmed  rather  clo,se  on  lioth  sides.  .V 
few  minutes'  waiting  might  have  jmived  worth  while; 
but  it  might  not.  I believe  that  Mr.  Thomiisou  had 
been  doing  that  very  thing  for  some  time.  “Doit  now!" 
lioes  not  alway.s  apply  when  jihotograjdiing.  This 
Jirint  was  well  timed,  and  well-liandled  afterwards. 
It  will  harilly  meet  theapproval  of  the  “hammer"  wiehl- 
ers;  but  it  is  ajjiiealing  to  me.  in  that  it  shows  a family 
of  that  matchless  strain  of  horses — “Morgan".  I love 
all  birds  and  animals — horses  being  my  favorites — 
anil  niy  iMorgan  was  the  peer  of  them  all.  May  the 
autos  never  drive  them  from  the  New  Fmgland  hills 
and  valleys.  poor  criticism,  this;  but  it  exjires.'es 
some  of  my  sentiments. 

.1.  E.  ( arson. 

The  jiicture  “Contentment"  reminds  me  of  tlic  story 
of  the  little  colored  boy  that  had  the  cramps  in  his 
“inner  regions".  The  doctor  t hought  it  might  he  from 
citing  too  much  watermelon.  The  mother  remon- 
strated with  the  doctor  in  this  wise:  "Ean'  sakes, 

doctor,  dere  c’onidn't  be  too  much  wa lermillion ! It  's 
only  'cause  dey  ain't  enuff  hoy!"  That  is  the  way  the 
jiictiire  imjires.'e.s  me;  too  much  "horse"  and  not 
enough  “jiicture”.  If  the  horses  in  the  foregronnd  were 
not  jiresent,  the  remaining  hor-e>  would  make  a heller 
Jiicture.  although  by  shifting  the  jiicture  ahont  an  inch 
to  the  left,  the  two  white  hor-cs  in  the  right  liaek- 
groiind  would  he  eliminated,  and  the  three  horses  in 
the  right  baekground  would  la>  brought  nearer  into  the 
center  of  the  eomjiosition.  .\s  the  jiielure  now  aji- 
j ear'.  it  seems  confined. 

A E.  0\  ERTMN. 

riiERK  are  three  gronjis  in  the  jiicture.  "<  ontent- 
menl  . a-  1 count  them.  One  groiiji  at  the  left,  one 
gronji  in  the  center  and  one  groiiji  at  the  right,  in  the 
di'tance.  The  grouyi  in  the  i enter  of  the  jihoto- 
grajili  give-  no  balance  to  the  jiicture.  «hleli  i^  over- 
erowded.  The  center,  as  we  know  it.  is  the  weakest 
jioint  of  the  Jiicture.  The  jdiotogTajih  s)ioiild  be  mafle 
with  one  group  of  horses  at  the  left,  the  other  groiiji 
' Conlintier]  nn  piujr  .T/i) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  a group  of  photographic 
workers  as  enthusiastic  in  the  admiration  of  their 
liome-city  as  the  Portland  (Maine)  Camera  Club. 
Tlie  sincerity  of  this  feeling  is  expressed  in  a series  of 
pictures  which  are  as  eloquent  as  the  historical  record 
which  they  accompany.  The  Portland  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  may  not  equal  the  architectural  magnificence  of 
its  more  modern  namesake  on  the  western  coast;  hut 
it  pos.se.s.ses  greater  historical  interest  and,  assuredly,  a 
photographic  organisation  of  which  any  city  in  the 
Union  may  well  he  proud.  Moreover,  as  for  commer- 
cial importance,  the  eastern  Portland  is  in  a fair  way 
to  occupy  a much  higher  position  than  at  pre.sent. 

“The  Portico ',  or  rather  a substantial  porfc-cocherc, 
front-cover  and  frontispiece,  is  a somewhat  difficult 
l>rot)lem  for  the  photo-pictoriali.st ; but  in  the  hands  of 
Mortimer  N.  Bremon  resulted  in  a [jicture  replete  with 
deep  artistic  feeling. 

Data:  February,  10  .x.m.;  I x .5  Premo  \o.  1);  (i-inch 
Goerz  Dagor  lens;  stoj),  F 10;  1 10  .second;  Standard 
Orthonon;  hydro-metol ; blue-gray  gum-print. 

"Portland  Harbor,”  page  ‘'29d,  is  a popular  motive, 
but  treated  in  a delightful  manner — with  a flaming 
sky  and  superb  atmospheric  feeling. 

F).  Roy  Monroe’s  mi.sty  impression,  page  ‘JO;!,  .seems 
to  have  a fitting  raison  d'elre  in  an  inspiring  poetic 
(|uotation. 

Data:  .‘5  p.m.;  34 x IJki  Seneca  camera;  (i-inch  Goerz 

Syntor;  stop,  F/Ki;  Ideal  color-.screen;  34  second; 
Cramer  Iso:  enl.  on  Fiastman  Stanilard  B l)romide 
through  a ten-inch  spectacle-lens. 

F’loyd  Grant's  dreamy  impression  of  the  Iniilding 
which  hou.ses  the  Portland  Society  of  Art,  ]jage  'iOO. 
constitutes  an  attractive  j)ictorial  theme  interi>reted 
in  a manner  that  doubtless  pleases  many  picture- 
lovers,  including  members  of  the  P.  S.  of  A. 

Data;  -tx.a  Rev.  Back  Auto  Graflex;  8' 2-hich  Cooke 
lens:  stop.  F'  1(1;  1 ‘■20  .second;  Seed  (>()  plate;  Rodiual; 
eid.  on  P.  M.  C.  bromide  Xo.  7 through  Verito  lens. 

"Portland  City  Hall,”  i)age  2!)7,  reflects  the  civic 
|)ride  of  its  talented  author.  Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy. 

Data:  .\ugus1,  11  .v.M.;  Icarette  234  x 234:  l 

Zeiss  lens;  stop,  F/11;  2-time  color-screen;  1 , 2.7 
second;  Eastman  roll-film;  M.  (T;  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C. 
bromide  Xo.  it. 

Irresiiective  of  the  poem  which  may  have  suggested 
(he  spirited  theme,  the  ])icture  by  Alfred  Brinkler, 
page  21)8,  is  a creditable  si)ecimen  of  marine  ])hoto- 
gra])hy.  degree  of  originality  is  evidenc<‘d  by  an 
unusual  climax  in  the  upper  part  of  the  i)icture — a 
large  wave  <lissi|)ating  itself  against  a projecting  mass 
of  rock. 

Data:  .Vugust,  .‘1  p.xi.;  234  x -34  Icarette:  7..)-cm. 
focus;  stop,  F',  I 1 ; l/7;5  second;  Fiastman  roll-film; 

mctol-hydro;  enl.  on  Wellington  bromide. 

.1.  Eiidger  Rainville's  renilering  of  a street-scene  in 
Portland,  page  21)1),  is  virile  ami  typical. 

Data:  2. lit)  p.m.;  foggy  weather;  .‘i34  x 134  Hex.  Back 
(iraflex;  7-inch  M'rito  lens;  stop,  F/8;  I,  10  seciiid; 
OiThenon  i)late:  metol-hydro;  eid.on  Portrait  bromide 
butt'. 

"Longfellow  S(|uare,”  by  Dr.  Bnpert  S.  Lo\’cjo,v, 
|iage  21)1),  does  not  appear  to  reveal  this  distinguished 


pictorialist  at  his  best;  and  this  must  be  a source  of 
much  regret  to  our  readers.  The  character  of  the 
square  is  not  too  plainly  evident,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  mist  or  a certain  atmo.spheric  quality  which  seems 
to  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  Portland  workers. 

Data:  September,  2 p.m.;  334 x 4)4  Rev.  Back  Gra- 
flex; 8-inch  focus  Stru.ss  lens;  at  stop,  F/8;  1/10  second; 
Orthonon  plate;  AI.  Q.;  enl.  on  Eastman  Artura  Car- 
bon Black,  Studio  Special. 

“Main  Fhitrance,  Portland  City  Hall,”  page  300, 
is  a direct,  clear  and  brilliant  representation  of  an 
engaging  stdq’ect.  The  view-point  is  well  chosen  and 
the  execution  faultless. 

Data:  10  a.m.;  4.5  x 107  mm.  Ernemann  Stereo  Cam- 
era; stop,  F’/(i.8;  1/10  second;  Eastman  roll-film;  pyro, 
tank:  enl.  on  P.  AI.  C.  bromide  X^o.  9. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in  this  series,  is  Francis 
().  Libby’s  eminently  delightful  architectural  subject, 
the  side-entrance  to  the  Portland  High  School,  page 
301.  The  .setting  and  treatment  of  this  masterpiece  of 
pictorial  photography  is  strangely  similar  to  “Staple 
Inn — London”,  a prize-picture  in  our  “Architectural 
Subjects”  competition  of  1922,  by  J.  Herbert  Saunders, 
and  reproduced  in  our  January,  1923,  issue.  An  en- 
trance of  captivating  beauty  is  the  motive  in  each 
instance,  and  which  of  these  two  sources  of  artistic 
enjoyment  is  the  more  meritorious  would  be  difficult 
to  determine. 

Data:  1.30p.m.;  334  x 434  Hex.  Back  Graflex;  Struss 
lens;  stop,  F’/8;  l/'3  second;  Orthonon  plate;  AI.  Q.; 
enl.  on  Portrait  bromide. 

A bird-article  of  exceptional  merit  and  interest  adorns 
this  issue.  Its  author,  Howard  Taylor  Middleton,  is 
an  artist-])hotograi)her  of  distinguished  achievement, 
which  is  clearly  evident  from  the  nine  illustrations 
which  embellish  pages  308  to  313.  The  data,  which 
will  l)e  found  very  helpful  to  inexperienced  bird-photo- 
grai)hers,  are  contained  in  Air.  Aliddleton’s  article. 

William  S.  Davis  is  at  his  best,  as  author,  photo- 
grapher and  instructor,  in  this  issue.  As  an  artist- 
illustrator,  he  has  never  contributed  to  the.se  i>ages  a 
.series  of  more  thematically  charming  or  beautifully 
inter[)reted  pictorial  subjects  than  tho.se  reproduced  on 
pages  315,  31(i  and  317. 

Data:  “Summer-Shadows”  is  a diffused  enlargement 
made  from  a sharp  miniatnre  negative  made  with  a 
’44X34  Conley  Jr.  camera  fitted  with  an  R.  R.  lens 
of  U .i-inch  focus.  The  trees  .stood  at  the  edge  of  a thin 
W(io<l,  hence  were  fairly  well  illuminated  by  diffu.‘ed 
light,  though  the  lens  was  i)oiuted  toward  the  sun  at 
lO.tiO  A.M.  on  a bright  day,  which  made  the  exposure 
of  I 10  second  with  stojj  F'/ 8 on  Ansco  Speedex  film 
sufficient  for  the  i)urpose.  though  more  would  have 
ilone  no  harm.  However,  in  making  comparison  with 
the  timing  of  the  others,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  film  used  was  nearly  three  times  the  rated  speed  of 
the  plates;  jdate  developed  for  ten  minutes  in  pyro, 
about  4 grain  to  the  ounce. 

"In  Nature’s  Rich  Array”  was  made  about  4.30 
I'.M.oii  a day  in  early  June;  subject  illuminated  by  good 
sunshine  from  one  side;  1 .second;  Ilex  anastigmat  of 
six-inch  focus;  at  F'  l(i;  Ingento,  series  “A”,  ray-filter, 
.‘iLi,  x4'4  Cramer  Portrait  Isonon;  edinol-hydro  in 
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tray;  enlarged  print  given  softness  wlien  focusing  the 
image. 

“Willows  hy  the  Waterside"  was  made  the  same 
afternoon  as  the  last-named  picture,  at  .5  p.^r.,  the  sun- 
light falling  upon  the  scene  from  nearly  the  same  angle; 
exposure,  ^2  second;  no  filter;  front  combination  of 
the  anastigraat,  which  gave  a lens  of  13-inch  focus 
with  an  effective  aperture,  when  wide  open,  of  ap- 
proximately F 14;  the  quality  of  soft  definition  is  due  to 
using  the  single  combination  at  full  opening; 

Isonon  plate. 

The  versatility  of  .1.  Herbert  .Saunders,  our  gifted 
contributor  of  I^e<ls.  England,  is  well  illustrated  by 
his  “One  October  iMorn" — a flock  of  English  geese, 
page  The  landscape  is  very  picturesque  anil 

the  setting  correspondingly  pleasing.  The  feathered 
candidates  for  the  gourmet's  table  may  be  conscious 
of  their  fate,  for  they  seem  to  be  “pondering  the  sub- 
ject’’ with  apparent  anxiety. 

Data : October,  10  a.m.;  misty  light;  ‘.i}4  x i}4  Oraflex; 
(i-inch  anastigmat;  stop,  F/0;  1/2.5  second;  I’remo 
Film;  Metol;  Kodak  White  Royal  print. 

.\dvanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  competition  now  under  consideration  is  child- 
studies  or  rather  child-life.  Naturally,  it  is  a popular 
subject  and  the  entries  were  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. As  was  to  be  expected,  there  were  many  instances 
of  “impromptu”  ex'posures  with  attendant  defects, 
such  as  ungainly  poses,  inartistic  settings,  unwelcome, 
distracting  accessories  and  poor  lighting — due  mostly 
to  lack  of  care,  vigilance  or  inexperience.  But  here, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  unsuccessful  participants  in  this 
ever  attractive  subject  will  learn  by  their  failures  and. 
when  a similar  competition  is  on  the  tapis,  they  will  be 
better  prepared  to  manage  difficult  problems  in  juve- 
nile genre-photography. 

“Full  of  Clee,  " page  32.5.  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
a professional  worker — to  have  been  made  in  a well- 
equipped  studio  and  b.v  an  expert.  .\nd  .vet  there  is 
an  air  of  spontaneit.v  in  the  attitude  and  expression  of 
the  comel.v  little  sitter.  The  flcshtones  are  true  and 
the  modeling  throughout  of  exceptional  excellence. 
Evervthing  betrays  high  technical  and  artistic  skill. 

Data;  .5x7  Korona  view-camera;  llj^-inch  Verito; 
stop.  F 0.3;  flashbag  and  2 to  3 grains  of  Meteor  Flash- 
powder;  Eastman  Portrait  Film  Par  Speed;  pyro,  tray; 
enl.  on  AVellington  ('ream  Cra.von  Kough. 

“It's  .vour  pla.vl’’  page  320,  is  bv  a well-known  ama- 
teur, and  made  in  the  home.  Here  familiar  difficulties 
were  met.  ami  overcome  with  commendable  success. 
The  artist  undoulitedl.v  had  a definite  idea  in  his  mind 
and.  accordingl.v.  staged  and  executed  it.  The  theme 
is  typical,  consistent  and  attractive.  It  holds  the 
attention  of  the  beholder  fond  of  children.  The  trio 
seem  to  lie  having  a “joll.v-good  time."  and  the  game 
is  being  played  without  the  least  evidence  of  pecuni- 
arv  gain. 

Data:  March.  1022;  light,  didl  and  assisted  b.v  elec- 
tric lights  in  the  house;  Kalo.sat  lens;  stop. 

F 0.3;  .5  se"onds;  hiastman  I’ortrait  I'ilm;  Ortol; 
print.  Jia'tman  .\rtura  Carbon  Black. 

The  delightful  example  of  vouthful  pulchritude, 
page  327.  bears  evidence  of  the  skill  of  a professional 
portraitist.  It  is  well-nigh  perfect  from  a technical 
view-point,  although,  incidentally,  the  spacious  hair- 
ribbon  does  not  enchance  the  child's  beaut.v.  in  the 
least.  However,  one  is  thankful  that  this  unnecessary 
appendage,  in  Mr.  Harper's  peirtrait.  is  neutral  in  tone; 
for.  were  it  white,  it  would  l>e  simply  intolerable. 

Data : made  in  studio;  Februarv.  evening;  .5x7  Seneca 


view-camera;  Sj^-inch  Velostigmat.  series  II;  at  F/4..5; 
light,  400  watt  S|)ot  and  300  watt  Flood;  3 seconds; 
Eastman  Super  .Speed  Portrait  Film;  metol-hyilro; 
print;  A'itava  Etching-Brown  K. 

Beginners’  Competition 

Ix  “Light  and  .'shade,”  page  331,  the  beholder  en- 
jo.vs  an  admirable  illustration  of  concentrated  interest, 
which  is  somewhat  utiusual  in  a wood-interior  where 
the  sun  is  shining  brightl.v.  To  obtain  this  result,  the 
camerist  does  not  api)ear  to  have  resorted  to  any  trick 
or  dodge,  either  in  controlling  the  light — an  assuredly 
difficult  task — or  in  manipulating  the  [ilate  or  the 
|)rint.  Were  the  Editor  to  hazard  a guess,  it  would  be 
to  attribute  the  contrast  to  under-ex])osurc.  Altogether, 
the  effect  produced  is  at  once  striking  and  artistic. 

Data:  Alarch.  10.30  a.m.;  sunlight;  .Vnsco  No.  3; 
inch  Rapid  S.ymmctrical ; stop,  8;  1'2.5  second.  Kodak 
roll-film;  pyro;  Carbon  A'elox, 

“The  Shades  of  Night,"  page  332,  would  lie  a pleas- 
ing composition,  but  for  the  distracting  bit  of  water 
in  the  middle  distance.  The  sky  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  the  rest,  excepting  the  central  spot,  fairly  well 
managed. 

Data:  .July.  7 p.m.;  sunset;  No.  3 Special  Kodak 
f;iKx43^);  .5K-inch  B.  & L.  .VTiastigmat,  F 0.3;  stop. 
I‘'/ll;  3-time  color-screen;  3seconds;  Ea.st.  Speed  Film; 
lyvro,  in  tank;  enl.  oji  P.  AI.  (’.  lu'omidc  No.  4,  with 
Brownie  Enlarger. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

No  finer  illustration  of  the  July  subject  for  inter- 
l)retation — Landscai)c  with  Figure.s — could  be  imagine<l 
than  Emily  H.  Hayden’s  “The  River,"  page  328.  It 
suggests  vividl\-  Corot's  style  of  painting — dreamy  anil 
imaginative.  .And  yet,  this  charming  picture  is  the 
result  of  straight-forward  photography — evidently  a 
rnntrc-jnur  effect.  Data:  July;  afternoon  light;  .Silencer 
OM  X 8i  2 Port-Land  lens;  used  at  full  opening;  OH  x 8t.2 
view-camera;  1 2.5  second;  20x  Seed;  print.  Willis  & 
Clements  Platinotype;  toned  brown  with  mercury. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

“Where  have  I seen  this  picture  before?  " is  what 
the  regular  reader  is  likely  to  ask  when  he  beholds  “Fi- 
dalgo  Bay,"  page  .‘l.'ifi.  If  he  is  endowed  with  a reten- 
tive memory,  he  may  recall  a picture  of  Mt.  Choconia, 
with  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  foreground.  The 
setting  and  the  lake  are  very  suggestive  of  Air.  (ier- 
hard's  picture  submitted  for  crilii'al  consideration. 
Data;  Alade  .at  Cap  Sante  .\nacorles;  spring,  3 p.m.; 
sun  and  clouds;  .5x7  Premo;  (i'^-inch  Turner-Reich 
lens;  stop,  F/1.5;  I 2.5  'ccond;  Eastman  Portrait  Film; 
pyro;  Iris  print. 

Farming  is  Easy 

The  Oriini/r  Camrrn  Chih  JhiUrtiii  last  month  had 
a short  paragraph  telling  how  hard  it  is  to  be  a photo- 
grapher. For  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large  we  quote 
their  item;  “Joe  Seiler  says  he  would  rather  raise  ])ota- 
toes  than  photograph,  any  day.  When  he  plants  pol.i- 
toes,  says  he,  he  gets  potatoes;  but  when  he  exposes  a 
plate,  and  goes  through  all  the  motions  of  getting  a 
print,  somebody  comes  along  and  asks  him  what  is  it 
and  why  did  he  do  it  and  what  did  he  think  he  was 
doing  when  he  did  it.'  ‘Potatoes  is  potatoes,’  says  Joe.” 


A Moderate-Priced  High-Speed  Camera 

llow  often  we  hear  the  cry  for  a liigli-speed  lleffex 
when  one  speaks  of  action-pictures.  Must  one  own  a 
camera  tliat  costs  one  hundred  dollars  or  more.?  I 
say,  no!  My  outfit  consists  of  a Premo  Pocket  C, 
size  3A,  with  a Plantograph  lens,  F/H,  one  film-pack 
adapter,  three  double  plate-holders  with  film-sheaths 
for  cut  film,  and  a tripod  of  wood.  Since  making  the 
pictures  enclosed,  I liave  added  a self-timer,  color-filter 
and  sky-filter.  This  outfit — second-hand  as  much  of 


mostly  to  the  courage  and  help  of  my  wife,  wdio  stood 
by  and  passed  me  the  things — nevertheless,  I needed 
and  kept  her  Premo  ready  in  case  I required  a hand- 
camera  for  quick  use. 

Lester  E.  Higgins. 

[We  are  indebteil  to  Mr.  Higgins  for  his  kindness  in 
furnishing  the  illustration  and  description  of  his  cam- 
era and  picture-making  procedure.  The.se  practical 
and  interesting  articles  are  always  welcomed  by  the 
Editors  of  Photo-Er.x  M.vg.vzine.] 


FIRING  THE  BIG  GUN 


LESTER  E.  HIGGINS 


il  is,  but  in  good  shape — cost  me  less  than  JiilS.OO. 
I)<i.scn't  that  sound  more  like  it  for  a working  man.^ 

Now  for  the  iiiclures  I am  enclosing.  I will  not 
give  their  location,  as  I think  the  names  of  Coa.st  Ue- 
fcncc  pictures  better  be  left  out  of  papers  and  magazines, 
although  there  is  no  censorshi]>.  The  “Big  Guns”  were 
to  fire.  1 .set  up  my  Premo  to  cover  the  battery, 
“loaded”  the  fihn-|)ack  I must  have  extra  films  at 
hand  —lens  stopiied  at  F/11,  shutter  .set  for  1/.50  and 
elainped  my  eyes  o}i  the  gun  slowly  rising  into  battery, 
while  with  my  left  hand  I gras{)cd  the  cable-relea.se 
and  waited  for  the  flash  and  jar  that  was  the  signal 
for  wc  to  shoot. 

'I'l'y  standing  within  .seventy-five  feet  of  a ten-  or 
twelve-inch  coast-gun  when  it  goes  off,  and  you  will 
re, ’disc  a little  of  the  nerve-strain  on  the  camera-man, 
and  the  jar  on  the  camera.  'I'he.se  ])ictnrcs  I obtained 
w ill  enlarge  to  '■i  I Itl  diameters,  with  good  lines.  The 
cxanq)le  here  publisheil  was  made  at  h'/  l(>,  1/2.5  second. 
Did  I need  a,  lnnidred-<lollar  machine?  Another  ])ic- 
tnre  was  snap])ed  with  my  wife’s  Premoette  Senior  ,‘iA 
at  a <lilferent  angle,  and,  lichl  as  a haml-camera,  this 
shi>ws  t he  terrible  jar  to  one  standing  even  at  a distance 
of  one  lnmdrc(l  yards  from  the  gun. 

Shots  1 to  f were  all  hits,  giving  this  gun-comj)any 
101)%  and  the  reconl  of  the  district,  if  not  the  world’s 
reconl  fo}-  1022.  Although  I claim  a 100%,  record  for 
my  outfit — as  I made  four  hits,  which  I have  to  thank 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Vonlinurd  from  Page  337) 

should  be  at  the  right.  'I'he  third  group  should  not  be 
in  the  [licture,  at  all.  A photograph  made  in  this  way 
would  give  better  balance!  .fust  imagine  the  group 
of  two  horses  in  the  center  of  the  picture  not  there  at 
all.  I think  that  it  would  look  better  as  I have  sug- 
gesteil  ill  the  latter  iiart  of  my  comment. 

John  H.  Kbmi'f. 

“( ’ontent.me.nt”  is  to  my  mind  a noble  atlemiit 
for  a good  [net  me  with  a really  inadequate  camera. 
'Po  begin  with,  the  artistic  effect  is  lacking;  the  horses 
in  the  background  seem  to  detract  onr  attention  from 
the  two  princi])al  figures  in  the  foreground.  There  is 
not  enough  color-contrast  and,  as  a whole,  the  picture 
is  too  monotonous.  A lens  of  longer  focal  length  would 
have  given  us  better  pers|)cctive;  and,  with  its  wide 
opening,  would  have  subdued  the  background — thus 
focusing  our  undivided  attention  on  the  two  horses. 

'Phen,  again,  Mr.  'Phonqison  shoulil  have  chosen  a 
better  background,  such  as  a long,  open  stretch  of  land, 
or  a dash  or  two  of  more  sky  would  have  bettered  the 
[lictnre.  The  “|)o.se”  of  the  hor.ses  in  the  foreground 
is  not  [ileasing  and  there  is  no  symmetry  between  those 
in  front  and  in  the  rear.  They  are  out  of  proportion. 

Samp.son  P'einberg. 
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L F R E D A.  FRENCH 

The  Way  of  Historic  Landmarks 

Hat  in  hand  he  entered  onr  sanctum.  His  face 
l>etokened  intellect;  Ids  appearance  refinement  and 
culture.  After  an  exchange  of  greetings,  the  stranger 
said,  “I  am  returning  to  England  tomorrow,  and  shall 
always  prize  the  photographs  of  the  many  historic  land- 
marks I made  during  my  brief  stay  in  your  beautiful 
city.  Would  you  care  to  look  at  them  and  criticise 
my  choice  and  my  photography?”  We  assented 
cheerfully  and  were  delighted  to  find  the  selection  and 
technique  quite  above  criticism,  and  said  so.  Never- 
theless, we  ventured  to  observe  that  there  appeared 
to  be  two  serious  omission.s — the  birthplace  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  Cambridge,  and  the  one  of  llen- 
jamin  Franklin,  opposite  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House.  “I  am  rather  glad  you  mention  this,”  ex- 
plained our  English  visitor,  “for,  noticing  a capital 
photograph  of  the  celebrated  Holmes  House  in  my 
father's  study,  I made  up  my  mind  to  photograph  the 
original  if  I ever  visited  Cambridge,  where  Ur.  Holmes 
was  born  and  whicb  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  books. 
But  imagine  my  elisappointment  when,  instead  of 
the  picturesque,  gambrel-roofed  hou.se,  I found  only 
a stone-slab  which  marks  the  spot  where  it  had  stood.” 
We  then  explained  to  the  gentleman  that,  although 
noted  as  the  birthplace  of  an  illustrious  .\merican 
author  and.  for  a long  period,  a distinguished  meml)cr 
of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Eniversity,  also  the  hearl- 
quarters  of  General  Washington  during  the  siege  of 
Boston,  and  in  excellent  condition,  the  famous 
landmark  was  demolished  in  18S4,  liy  order  of  the 
Harvard  authorities.  The  reason  given  for  this  seeming 
act  of  vandalism  was  that  its  appearance  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Romanesque  Harvard  Law  School 
which  was  being  erected  in  the  vicinity!  Our  visitor 
gasped  with  astonishment  at  the  recital  of  this  news. 
We  then  went  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  his  astonish- 
ment gave  way  to  indignation. 

‘‘Well,  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Franklin,” 
the  Englishman  re,'Umed.  ‘‘I  glanced  at  the  modern 
building  di.-playing  on  it^  elaborate  faqade  a bust  of 
the  printer-fliplomat.  but  felt  no  enthusiasm:  so 

instead  I phr)tographed  hi-  fine  -tatue  in  front  of  ( ity 
Hall.  By  the  way,  a-  I wa-  -urveying  the  Imihling 
labeled  ‘'Birthplace  of  Franklin”,  I noticed  a man 
about  to  make  a snap-hot  of  it,  when  an  onlooker 
exclaimed.  ‘T  say,  that  i-n't  Franklin's  birthplace 
at  all!  It’s  only  the  building  that  stanrls  where  the 
house  used  to  l)c  that  replaced  the  one  where  the  old 
chap  was  l)orn!” 

.\  Sad  Oversight 

<IuR  young  friend  with  his  “best  girl”  helped  make 
up  the  party  that  traveled  from  Boston  to  Wolfeboro 
to  attend  the  Winter  Carnival.  February  22.  'I'hoy 
arrived  late  in  the  evening,  for  trains  on  the  Boston 

Maine  Railroad  were  often  late  last  winter,  so  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  view  the  wide  panorama  of 
lake  and  mountain.  There  were  several  in  the  party 
who  carried  camera-;  and  among  these  was  our  friend, 
who  was  proud  of  a new  I’anorarn  Kodak.  His  “best 


girl”  had  been  to  Wolfel)oro  before  and  was  really 
enthusiastic  about  the  views  around  the  town.  Our 
friend,  however,  was  not  a professional  i)hotograi)her. 
Really,  he  was  near  the  foot  of  the  snapshooter-class. 
However,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  girl  was  contagious, 
hence  his  investment  in  the  camera. 

The  morning  of  the  carnival  dawned  clear  and 
beautiful.  The  view  from  the  house  where  the  party 
were  spending  the  holiday  was  magnificent.  In  the 
.southwest,  the  lake  and  islands,  backed  by  the  snow- 
covered  Belknap  mountains,  made  a view  that  charmed 
everyone.  Even  our  young  friend  waxed  enthu- 
siastic. As  .soon  as  lireakfast  had  been  eaten,  our 
friend  and  the  girl  donned  their  wraps  hastily,  fasicncfl 
on  their  snow-shoes,  and  with  the  new  I’anoram 
Kodak  and  a roll  of  film  started  out  across  the  snow- 
covered  fields  to  make  pictures  from  the  lake-shore. 
The  first  part  of  the  trip  to  Lake  Winnepesaukce  was 
along  a wooded  road  where  the  Panoram  camera 
could  not  be  used  to  advantage.  The  distance  to 
the  shore  proved  to  be  over  half  a mile;  but  the  calm 
of  the  winter-morning  made  the  cool  air  feel  invigorat- 
ing to  the  young  couple,  and  the  di.stance  really  didn’t 
matter — then. 

.\t  length,  they  approached  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  came  out  on  a little  point  where  the  panorama  of 
the  islands,  mountains  and  frozen  expanse  of  lake 
made  a picture  worthy  of  perpetuation.  Our  friend 
o[)cnefl  up  the  camera  and  began  to  insert  the  film. 
.\11  went  well.  He  forced  the  spool  of  film  into  position, 
carried  the  end  of  the  paper  across  the  i)icture-spacc; 
but  when  he  tried  to  thread  the  end  of  the  duplex 
paper  onto  the  winding-.spool — there  was  none!  Tlial 
wonderful  panorama  of  lake  and  moimlain  was  not 
recorded! 

0\  Errmx. 

Poor  Daguerre! 

■\  ( EtiTAi.N  believer  in  the  theory  that  almost  any- 
thing i-  possible,  these  days,  writes  how  some  of  the 
great  inventors  were  persecuted,  .\mong  these,  he 
asserts,  was  Daguerre,  the  inventor  of  photography, 
“lie  was  incarccratcfl  for  asserting  that  he  could  impress 
the  likeness  of  a human  being  mi  a tin-plate.” 

We  would  say  to  this  erring  writer;  “'t’ou  arc  mis- 
taken. gentle  Sir.  Daguerre  was  never  imprisoned  - 
certainly  not  because  of  his  wonderful  discovery.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  honored  by  his  ft  he  French  j 
government.  Moreover,  he  never  degraded  his  process 
by  depositing  the  human  image,  or  any  other  image, 
upon  a lin-phdr.  silvered  coppcr-platc  was  none 
too  good  for  him.” 

No  .Sympatliy 

“H \vi;  you  any  sympathy  for  a lame  duck.' " 

“None  whatever.”  replied  Senator  Sorghum;  “an,\- 
man  who  ha-  energy  and  pull  enough  to  get  elected  to 
( ongre-s  can  easily  get  him-elf  a lielter  job.” 

W'tiKhimjlon  Star. 

Nor  would  he  have  any  tnjiathy  for  a lame  crow. 
See  March  I’iioto-Era. — Editor. 


I'M 

EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

First  International  Photographic  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exposition,  New  York  City 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  general  public  needeil  a 
reminder  that  photography  was  very  much  alive  and 
an  important  factor  in  our  social  and  l)usiness  life, 
the  First  International  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exposition  was  held  at  (Jrand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  April  ‘•Jl  to  *28,  Itt'i;}.  As  seems  to  he  true 
in  so  many  cases,  there  were  those  who  sairl  that  such 
an  exposition  could  not  he  held  [irofitaljly,  that  the 
public  would  not  he  interested,  that  dealers  and  mami- 
facturers  would  not  exhihil  and  that  conditions  in  the 
trade  wouhl  make  the  exi)osition  “a  frost".  However, 
thanks  to  the  courage  and  foresight  of  a few,  the  major- 
ity today  admit  gladly  that  the  recent  photographic 
exi>osition  was  a irronounced  success.  Over  fifty  jrer 
cent,  of  the  exhihitors  have  already  signed  contracts 
for  next  year  and  Photo-Eh.v  M.vg.xzine  is  glad  to  he 
one  of  them.  Those  who  did  not  exhibit  this  year  have 
indicated  their  intention  to  he  part  of  the  exposition 
next  year.  In  fact,  several  dealers  and  manufacturers 
ex|)ressed  regret  that  they  had  not  been  represented. 
Over  .50,0(10  i)crsons  are  said  to  have  visited  the  ex- 
position; and,  at  times,  around  the  Piioto-Er.\  booth, 
it  seemed  as  if  there  must  he  twice  that  number.  'I'o 
he  sure,  there  were  sonre  rough  spots  which  had  to  he 
smoothed  out  and  which  were  due  to  its  being  the  first 
photographic  exi)osition  ever  put  on  by  the  liresent 
management.  Next  year,  the  organisation  will  func- 
tion more  smoothly — any  machinery  runs  better  after 
being  used  for  a time. 

It  so  happened  that  the  exposition  was  held  at  a 
time  when  our  May  issue  was  already  printed  so  that 
the  present  issue  is  the  first  in  which  reference  could 
be  m:ide  to  this  important  event.  Many  well-known 
dealers  and  manufacturers  ha<l  tastefully  decorated 
booths  which  attracted  much  attention.  Among  the 
newcomers  in  the  photogra])hic  trade  we  were  ghnl  to 
meet,  the  staff  of  the  American  Ilaylo  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  a new.  yet  i>raetical,  camera  and  |>roc- 
ess  to  make  pictures  in  iiat oral  colors  on  paper,  'riicn, 
too,  we  noted  the  l)ooth  of  the  Se|)t  Cinema  Camera 
Distributors,  Inc.,  who  were  introducing  the  public  to 
that  remarkable  effective  Sept  motion-picture  camera 
which  alrea<ly  has  made  a name  for  itself.  Still  another 
newcomer  was  the  Expo  'I'iiiier  Company,  which  nianu- 
fact  ures  an  excei)t  ioually  valuable  device  to  time  i)rints 
ami  eidargements  so  tliat  all  exposures  may  be  the 
same  in  length. 

The  exhibition  of  ])ictures  was  such  as  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  |)ublic  as  well  as  to  those  who  were 
pictorialists  of  the  first  rank.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  the  [lictures  which  received  special 
mention  or  awards  had  already  ai>i)eared  in  the  pages 
of  Piioto-Eha  .M.xg.vzinte.  The  ])ictorial  gold  meilal 
was  awarded  to  Charles  Eederle,  Clevelanil:  silver 
mc(lal  to  Horace  C.  Sehimeld,  New  ^'ork  Cit\’  and 
bronze  medal  to  Eleanor  E.  Smith,  San  Diego.  Si)ecial 
awarils  of  imalals  were  won  by  Julius  Ilotfimin,  for 
m\dti[)le  gum  prints  in  color;  by  Alfred  CJieney  Jolm- 
slon  fora  s])ecial  exhibit;  by  Schuyler  ('.  Lee,  for  teeh- 
niipie  in  itlatinum  printing;  by  J.  Ernest  Mack,  Ibjehes- 


ter,  N.Y.,  for  his  color  exhibit.  Virtually  all  of  the 
well-known  workers  were  represented  and  thousands 
of  visitors  had  an  opportunity  to  study  and  to  enjoy 
the  splendid  collection  of  pictorial  and  technical  photo- 
graphs. The  awards  in  the  portrait-class — judged  by 
Messrs.  Pirie  Macdonald,  Dudley  Hoyt  and  Alfred 
Cheney  Johnston — were;  gold  medal  to  R.  T.  Dooner, 
Philadelphia;  silver  medal  to  Kenneth  Alexander,  New 
York  City;  bronze  medal  to  A.  Fassbender,  New  York 
City. 

The  bancpiet  of  the  photograidiic  trades  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  on  April  2fi  was  greatly  enjoyed.  A spe- 
cial [jrofessional  entertainment  was  given,  which  was 
well  received.  There  were  a number  of  speeches  made 
with  the  old  adage  in  mind  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit.  Virtually  all  the  exhibitors,  committees  and 
officials  of  the  exposition  were  present.  The  keynote 
of  the  .speechmaking  was  the  expression  of  willingness 
to  .serve  and  to  "boost”  these  yearly  expositions. 
Rc]jresentatives  of  the  leading  dealers  and  manufactur- 
ers stated  that  they  would  exhibit  again  next  year 
and  offered  their  co-operation  to  make  the  exposition 
an  even  greater  success. 

There  is  no  floubt  that  the  First  International  Photo- 
gra])hic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition  offered  the  exhibi- 
tors a splemlid  op|)ortiuiity  to  get  into  contact  with 
several  thousand  prospective  buyers  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  photography.  Moreover,  the  opportunity 
to  meet  many  customers  face  to  face  and  to  thank 
them  for  their  patronage  is  no  small  privilege  to  dealer 
and  manufacturer  alike.  IVe  all  know  that  goodwill 
in  business — intangible  though  it  may  be — is  a vital 
factor  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  any  enterprise. 
If  each  exhibitor  did  no  more  than  obtain  the  goodwill 
of  several  thousand  persons,  he  should  feel  well  paid 
for  the  time,  effort  and  expen.se  to  attend  the  exposi- 
tion. .\s  a matter  of  fact,  from  reports,  virtually  every 
exhibitor  made  his  expenses  ami  many  realised  a hand- 
some profit  on  their  investment.  Whatever  may  be 
said,  this  first  exposition  is  a beginning  in  the  right 
direction.  The  management  and  committees  need  the 
active,  hearty  co-operation  of  dealers  and  manufactur- 
ers all  over  the  country.  Piioto-Er.v  M.vg.vzine  has 
done  and  will  do  its  share  to  make  a success  of  these 
annual  photogra])hic  expositions.  J'hey  are  good  for 
the  trade  and  good  for  us  as  inrlividuals.  There  is 
much  for  us  to  learn,  much  that  we  can  do  to  help  others 
in  their  photographic  problems;  and,  after  all  is  said 
:ind  done,  by  pulling  together  we  achieve  the  so-called 
impossible.  It  is  not  too  early  to  work  for  the  Second 
International  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposi- 
tion which  will  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  C'ity,  Ai>ril  1!)  to  20,  1021. 

Let  the  photographic  industry  assume  its  proper 
place  of  im|tortance  among  the  great  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  prove  to  tlie  general  public  that 
our  industry  can  etpial,  if  not  surpass,  the  Auto  Show, 
Motor-Boat  Show,  Home  Beautiful  Exposition  or 
Chemical  Exjjosition  in  beauty,  interest  and  results. 
Times  are  changing  and  will  continue  to  change.  We 
need  each  other  and  we  need  unity.  Let  us  meet  each 
other  and  the  public  half  way — there  is  no  other  road 
to  permanent  ])rosi)erity. 
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Seen  and  Heard  at  the  Exposition 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  my  readers  will  pardon  my 
intrusion  on  this  space  to  record  a few  things  seen  and 
heard  at  the  recent  exposition.  Xeverthless.  to  me, 
the  exposition  was  very  much  of  a personal  affair.  In 
the  first  place,  it  seemed  like  a reception  or  other  gather- 
ing where  one  meets  his  friends  and  neighbors.  In  the 
second  place.  I learned  much  that  I hope  will  be  re- 
fleeteil  in  the  pages  of  I’hoto-Ek.\  M.vg.vzixe  to  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  every  reader.  ,\11  of  us 
need  awakening,  chastening,  encouragement,  vision 
and  determination  to  achieve.  These  things  helj)  us 
on  the  road  to  success.  The  man  who  thinks  he  knows 
it  all  has  cea.sed  to  make  progress.  There  is  something 
for  us  to  learn  each  day  and  that  is  what  I did  every 
liay  at  the  First  International  I’hotographic  .Vrts  and 
Crafts  Exposition. 

•\ltogether  I met  several  hundred  per.sons,  and  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  catch  or  to  remember  the  name, 
although  I very  rarely  forget  a face.  Among  tho.se 
whom  I was  very  glad  to  meet  and  who  extended  many 
courtesies  to  me  were:  Floyd  \'ail.  William  .V.  .\lcock, 
Sophie  Lauffer.  .John  Wallace  (iillies.  Firie  .Macdonald, 
I^ouis  F.  Bucher.  Hamilton  Hevelle.  Eliott  Hughes 
Wendell.  Warren  H.  Laity.  H.  L.  I'airfield,  Harry 
(’o)itant.  Charles  II.  Davis.  Prof.  Fk  .1.  Wall.  .Vlvah  G. 
Clark.  Dr.  .1.  B.  Pardoe.  Otto  .1.  Sihler.  Dr.  T.  W.  Kil- 
mer. Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis.  Merle  La  ^'oy.  H.  K. 
•lelt.sch,  Homer  S.  Curtis.  Clarence  A.  Shedd.  Herbert 
B.  Turner,  laiuis  A.  Oliver,  Will  .\.  Towles  and  others. 

Then.  too.  it  was  a [)leasure  to  meet  again  Harohl  M. 
Bennett.  F'red  Schmid.  George  L.  Barrows.  .John 
.\ndrews.  .1.  L.  Lewis.  C.  Shafer.  .Messers.  Herbert  & 
Hue-sgen.  C.  (i.  \Nilloughby.  Thomas  .\.  Biggies,  H.  .\. 
Bodine,  E.  A.  Taylor.  II.  Stein,  Mrs.  S.  D.  F'itzsimons, 
Elmer  Harrold,  .1.  Wesley  Allison,  Samuel  F’alk.  Tom 
Hadaway,  Max  Ho.senbloom,  W.  II.  Temple.  Philip 
.1.  Weiler,  Percy  Y.  Howe.  Chester  F.  Stiles,  John  (L 
Marshall.  B.  B.  Snowden,  and  many  others.  In  short, 
it  .seemed  good  to  meet  face  to  face  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  and  for  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  through  the  page.s  of  PnoTO-FiR.\  ^Iag.\zine. 

The  photographic  press  was  rejiresented  by  Frank 
Roy  Fraprie.  Frank  V.  Chambers.  Juan  C.  .\bel,  John 
A.  Tennant,  and  myself.  During  the  entire  week  of  the 
exposition,  many  courtesies  were  extended  to  me  by  my 
fellow  editors  and  publishers. 

•\n  incident  of  interest  occurred  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  day.  flistingnished-iooking  gentleman 
was  esr-orted  to  the  Photo-FA{.\  booth  by  Samuel  Falk, 
pre.sident  of  the  .\'ew  York  Institute  of  Photograi)hy. 
.\fter  calling  my  attention  to  the  gentleman's  j)re.sence, 
Mr.  Falk  disappeared  rpiietly.  The  stranger  a<lvanced 
with  the  remark. ‘‘You  probably  do  not  know  who  I am.’’ 
His  accent  was  that  of  an  Finglishman.  I admitted 
frankly  that  he  hatl  me  at  a disadvantage.  He  then 
amazerl  me  by  saying.  “I  am  Dr.  J.  Moir  Dalzcll  who 
wrote  you  that  article  ‘A  Pearl  of  the  Pacific'  in  the 
November.  I'til.  is^ue.'’  He  then  explaincil  that  he 
had  arrivefl  in  .\merica.  on  his  first  visit,  by  the  S.S. 
“.\fpiitania"  on  Friday,  and  Saturday  morning  he  had 
slrolle<l  over  to  Fifth  .Avenue,  where  his  eye  caught 
the  posters  which  announced  the  photographic  ex- 
position and  were  displayed  on  the  Fifth  .Avenue 
motor-busses.  He  immediately  found  his  way  to  (irand 
Central  Palace  and  then  made  it  a point  to  look  up 
PnoTf>-ER.v  M.\oaztne.  The  last  news  I had  of  him 
was  from  Glasgow.  Scotland. 

Dn  another  day.  a gentleman  asked  if  Mioy  .\.  11. 
Beardsley  was  at  the  Pnf)Tr>-ERA  Umtli.  The  ffues- 
tion  almost  tor»k  away  my  breath.  I managed  tf>  answer 


that  I was  .\.  II.  Beardsley,  without  the  Mw.  The  in- 
quirer then  seemed  to  be  jnizzled.  Finally,  he  informed 
me  that  for  no  particular  reason  he  had  always  had  the 
impression  that  A.  11.  Beardsley  was  a middle-aged 
maiilen  lady! 

One  sub.scriber  appeared  to  be  rather  unconvinced 
when  I introduced  myself.  .Vt  length,  he  explained 
that  he  reail  my  articles  and  editorials  for  a number  of 
years  and  had  always  visualiseil  me  as  a large,  swarthy 
man  with  a full  beard  and  a i)enehant  for  banging  my 
fist  on  the  table! 

'I'here  were  many  other  interesting  and  humorous 
incidents  during  the  week,  all  of  which  1 shall  remember 
with  ])lea.sure  and  jirofit.  The  many  kindly  woisls  of 
encouragement,  suggestion  and  good  will  made  a last- 
ing impression.  I was  at  the  exposition  to  feel  the  ])ulse 
of  the  readers,  subseribers  ami  advertisers  of  Photo- 
Era  .Magazine.  I came  away  with  a deeiier  determi- 
nation to  be  of  greater  service  and  to  do  my  bit  to  make 
photograjihy  the  art  and  science  we  all  wish  it  to  be. 
I repeat  here  what  I said  to  many  at  the  exqiositiou. 
“The  publisher  of  PiioTo-FmA  Magazine  welcomes 
suggestions  which  will  help  him  to  make  the  magazine 
of  greater  intelleetnal  and  ])ractical  value  to  every 
reader.”  In  conclusion.  I should  like  to  say  that  ifevei'y 
exliibitor  obtained  as  much  pleasure  and  iirofit  from 
the  First  International  Photographic  .Arts  and  Crafts 
Exposition  as  I did.  then,  the  future  success  of  these 
annual  Photographie  Expositions  isassureil.  .A.H.B. 


Railroad-Pictures  his  Hobby 

.Among  the  many  camerists  that  we  met  at  the  Inli-r- 
national  Photographic  .Arts  and  Crafts  Ixxposition  in 
New  A’ork.  was  Mr.  David  Goodyear  of  io  West  f"2nd 
.Street,  New  A'ork  City.  This  gentleman,  in  all  |)rol)a- 
bility,  posses.ses  one  of  the  most  com|)lete  files  of  rail- 
road-|)hotographs  in  tlie  Cnited  States.  In  fact,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  AAkishington.  D.C.,  and 
others  have  obtained  a number  of  pictures  from  Mr. 
Goodyear's  collection. 

This  little  note  is  imserted  to  hcl|>  Air.  Goodyear  and 
his  hobby.  He  would  like  to  hear  from  any  rca<ler  who 
ha.s  [lictures  of  old  railroad-engines  of  a historical 
character  and  railroad-.scenes  in  which  smoke  and  steam 
are  prominent.  He  does  not  wish  |)ictures  of  modern 
engines  as  he  ha.s  an  ample  suppl.\-.  Mr.  Goodyear  does 
not  |)urchase  pictures  but  likes  to  exchange  with  other 
camerists.  Those  of  our  readers  who  arc  inten-sted. 
should  write  Air.  Goodyear  and  obtain  fnrt  her  partic- 
ulars about  his  requirements. 


I'rederick  & Nelson  Exhibition  at  .Seattle 

D.vtes  for  the  fourth  annual  photographic  exhibi- 
tion, coniluctcd  by  Frederick  K Nelson.  S(>attlc.  Wash- 
ington. have  been  set  for  November  .‘i-Ti.  This  ex- 
hibition. which  is  in  effect  the  Seattle  Salon  in  the 
absence  of  a local  camera  club,  is  conducted  b,\  Fred- 
erick K Nelson  in  strict  conformity  with  the  largest 
salons  in  the  East  and  ( aliforni.a.  and  this  firm's  fine 
auditorium  ensures  the  .showing  of  jirints  under  the 
very  best  conditions. 

The  exhibition  given  last  November  was  attended 
by  fi.OOU  persons  and  there  were  iipproximalcly  1.100 
entries.  The  principal  prize-winners  included  such 
well-known  pictorialists  as  Laura  .Adams  .Armer. 
Berkeley,  Galifornia.  Karl  Striiss.  Hollywood.  < ali- 
fornia.  and  L.  A.  fioetz,  Berkeley,  t alifornia.  .A 
jirospectus  covering  thi-  year's  exhibition  has  been 
prejiared  ami  will  be  sent  at  request  to  tho-e  interested. 
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B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Camera  Club 

At  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  held  at 
their  club-rooms,  48  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
May  1,  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
follows:  president,  Gustav  II.  Seelig;  vice-president, 
James  M.  Andrews;  secretary  and  treastirer,  Living- 
ston Stebbins;  member  at  large  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, II.  II.  Saunder,son;  House-Committee,  Win.  H. 
C.  Pillsfniry,  Philip  A.  Parmer,  Francis  G.  Beleveau, 
.Vrtluir  C.  Mor-se;  Exhibition-Committee,  Ralph 
Osborne,  Herbert  B.  Turner,  Raymond  E.  Hanson; 
Entertainment-Committee,  Herbert  B.  Turner,  Col. 
•Tames  M.  Andrews,  Rev.  Ben  Eranklin  Allen;  Pub- 
licity Committee,  Harold  IL  Almy. 

Air.  Seelig  is  an  old-time  member  of  the  (himera 
f'lub  and  has  always  been  an  active  worker  on  the 
various  committees  on  which  he  has  been  placed.  For 
several  years,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Exhiljition- 
Committee,  ami  it  has  been  due  largely  to  him  that  in 
the  past  the  Club  has  had  the  privilege  to  hang  on  its 
walls  the  jirints  of  many  of  America’s  foremost  pic- 
torialists.  Mr.  Seelig  is  one  of  the  best-known  picto- 
rialists  of  the  Union  Camera  Club,  and  prints  by  him 
are  liung  in  every  important  salon  in  America  and 
Europe. 

At  the  Club  meeting  of  April  3 it  was  decideil  to 
institute  monthly  competitive  exhibitions,  the  first  to 
hang  on  the  walls  of  the  assembly  room  until  the  fol- 
lowing meeting.  Considerable  interest  was  shown,  and 
as  a result  twenty  pictures,  consisting  of  landscapes, 
])ortraits,  etc.,  were  hung.  They  were  all  of  very  excel- 
lent quality.  By  a vote  of  the  entire  club  assembled, 
Mr.  Raymond  E.  Hanson  was  awarded  the  gold  star 
for  the  finest  print  on  the  walls.  Each  member  is  al- 
lowed to  hang  one  picture,  and  each  month  there  will 
be  an  entirely  new  collection  hung  and  judged. 

Grand  Rapids  Camera  Club 

The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Camera  Club  was  held  April  i to  ‘'2*2,  1923,  at  the 
Ryerson  Public  Library,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
The  exliibition  proved  to  be  one  of  exceptional  merit 
and  one  which  tlie  general  ]jublic  could  understand  and 
enjoy.  Among  the  workers  whose  pictures  were  hung 
we  find:  Olin  J.  Baker,  Paul  Biersdorfer,  Vera  and  Bess 
Bennett,  Fedora  E.  D.  Brown,  Ira  Edison,  A.  Heidema, 
Clara  Joyce,  Arthur  G.  Kalmbach,  Ransom  W.  Luce, 
Rita  Brackett  Luce,  Lillian  S.  Pomeroy,  Frederick  C. 
Ruppel,  Raymoml  B.  Ryan,  Vesta  Shimel,  A.  Steen- 
hagen.  Charles  Vandervelde,  Eleanor  W.  Willard,  Alden 
H.  Williams,  Loa  G.  IVinegar  and  Hazel  N.  Zellner. 
The  present  officers  of  the  club  are:  president,  Raymond 
B.  Ryan;  secretary,  Loa  Winegar;  treasurer,  Lillian 
Pomeroy;  and  director,  Ur.  Alden  H.  Williams. 

Schools  of  Photography 

'I'o  the  (piestion — so  freipicntly  asked  of  the  Edi- 
tor— whether  there  are  any  good  .schools  of  jihoto- 
gra]diic  instruction  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  there  should 
be  an  emiihatic  “No!”  J'o  be  sure  there  arc  [ilaces 
the  owners  of  which  iireleml  to  give  instruction  for  a 
sliindatcd  charge;  but  either  the  projirietor  is  generally 
away  on  a job,  leaving  the  office  in  charge  of  .some 
indi\  idiial  who  will  give  the  applicant,  after  he  has 
[laid  the  fee,  a little  talk  on  photography,  or  else  it’s 
a scheme  to  sell  the  jmjiil  an  outfit  and  materials  on 
which  the  “instructor”  makes  a profit.  'Phis  publi- 
cation has  advised  ap|)licants  for  photo-instruction 
to  avoid  these  alleged  photographic  schools  in  Boston, 


and,  if  convenient,  to  join  the  Union  Camera  Club  of 
Boston,  48  Boylston  Street,  which  costs  $13.00  the 
first  j’ear,  and  $10.00  each  succeeding  year.  By  so  doing, 
they  will  come  in  contact  with  members,  fine  fellows 
and  experts  in  all  the  technical  operations  of  photo- 
graphic [iractice  as  w’ell  as  in  every  branch  of  the  art. 
'Phey  are  willing  to  help  inexperienced  fellow-members 
to  improve  their  work  and  to  counsel  them  wisel.y  if 
desirous  to  enter  the  professional  field.  'Phe  New  York 
schools  of  photography,  advertised  elsewhere  in  Photo- 
Era  AIagazine,  offer  unusual  advantages  to  those  who 
prefer  to  acquire  their  experience  by  a wholly  system- 
atic method. 

Professor  Louis  Derr 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Louis  Derr, 
A.M.,  S.B.,  professor  of  ajiplied  optics  and  photography 
at  the  Alassachu.setts  Institute  of  Technology,  which 
occurred  May  10,  at  his  home  in  Brookline.  Besides 
thoiusands  of  AI.  I.  'P.  alumni  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  photographic  workers  generally — including 
readers  of  Photo  Era  Magazine — will  recall  Professor 
Derr  as  the  author  of  the  well-known  standard  text- 
book, “Photograjihy  for  Students  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,”  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  Professor 
Derr  will  be  greatly  misseil  as  an  able,  con.scientious 
and  popular  instructor  at  'Pechnology,  and  also  by  the 
Editors  of  this  magazine,  who  enjoyed  his  friendship 
and  personal  interest.  Professor  Derr  was  a fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Physical  Society,  the  Optical  So- 
ciety of  America,  the  P’niversity  Club  of  Boston,  and 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Delta  Ptpsilon  fraternities. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a son,  Thomas  S. 
Derr  of  Brookline,  an  instructor  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing at  'Pechnology.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 


Artistic  Photography  at  Cleveland 

A GROUl>  of  photograiihs  showing  gratifying  artistic 
quality  was  included  in  the  Exhibition  of  \Vork  by 
Cleveland  Artists  and  Craftsmen,  shown  at  The  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art  during  the  month  of  May.  Al- 
though the  number  exhibited  was  smaller  than  in 
preceding  exhibitions,  the  standard  was  extremely  high 
and  indicated  a real  growth  in  artistic  feeling.  The 
subject-matter  was  varied  and  included  portraits, 
figure-studies,  landscapes,  marine-views  and  architec- 
tural subjects.  'Phe  first  [irize  in  landscape  was  won 
by  Paid  A.  Buggies,  for  an  interesting  “Water-Study”; 
the  second  by  Carle  Semon  for  “Branches  and  Roofs”, 
and  the  third  by  Charles  Lederle  for  an  industrial  .sub- 
ject, “Waste”.  Walter  P.  Bruning  and  Marie  Riggins 
received  honorable  mention  in  the  landscape-cla.ss. 
In  portraiture,  first  prize  went  to  Ann  Anthony  Bacon 
for  a study  of  child-life,  “Jane”,  and  the  second  to 
Mary  E.  Raymond  for  a quaint,  old-fashioned  por- 
trait, “'Phe  Necklace.”  I.  'P.  P’rary. 

A Rare  Business-Chance 

A MAN,  ])referal)ly  one  of  middle  age  or  younger, 
with  the  requisite  capital  and  eager  to  engage  in  an 
agreeable  and  iirofitable  business,  can  do  no  better 
than  to  investigate  the  iihotographic  opfiortunity  ad- 
vertised in  the  latter  jiart  of  this  issue.  It  is  a brilliant 
chance  for  the  Amateur  or  Professional  jihotographer 
having  the  necessary  qualifications. 
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T.oni)  ( ' AiiNARvoN.  wlio  (]ie<l  on  Ainil  ~>.  in  Eg\])l. 
has  l)een  prominently  before  the  public  since  last 
Xovember,  when  he  and  Mr.  Howard  Carter  discovered 
the  tomb  of  King  Tutankhamen  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings.  ]?nt  photographers  have  long  been  familiar 
with  L<ird  Carnarvon's  name,  for  he  was  well  known 
as  a distinguished  amateur  photographer.  Some  years 
back,  we  remember  to  have  seen  a picture  of  his  called 
“The  Dust  of  .\ges."  It  represented  the  subject  in 
which  he  has  so  long  been  deeply  interested,  viz.,  ex- 
cavations in  Thebes.  The  view  gave  a dust-storm 
with  a massed  crowd  of  natives.  As  recently  as  IDSl, 
he  had  a picture  in  the  Salon  with  the  title  “The  Valley 
of  the  Kings",  which  can  hardly  fail  to  become  as 
historically  important  as  the  actual  scene  of  his  great 
discovery  last  autumn. 

Hut  his  photography  was  in  no  way  limited  to  the 
pictorial  representation  of  the  country  where  his  al)sorb- 
ing  archaeological  work  was  carried  out,  for  he  has  shown 
many  poetical  and  dramatic  studies,  true  to  life,  ami 
yet  imbued  with  an  original  viewpoint,  and  perfect 
in  technique.  He  was  a man  of  many  interests  as  far 
apart  as  hor.se-racing  and  the  collection  of  antiqtnties. 
.\ny  small  relic  of  superlative  excellence  in  style  and 
fabric,  irrespective  of  period,  appealed  to  him,  and  he 
had  amassed  a cabinet  of  first-rate  artistic  quality  at 
Highclere,  besides  having  contributed  extensively  to 
museums.  Ix>rd  Carnarvon  was  President  of  the  Lon- 
don Camera  Club  in  1910,  and  with  his  energy  and 
interest  infused  it  with  new  life.  ,\s  recently  as  .Janu- 
ary last,  he  presided  at  a meeting  there  and  gave  the 
first  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the  tomb  of  Tutankh- 
amen. 

The  twenty-fifth  Photographic  k'air  has  come  and 
gone.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive show  yet  held,  and  the  new  quarters  at 
Holland  Park  Hall  certainly  increased  its  dignity;  for 
although  there  was  more  than  usual  to  look  at.  the 
space  was  adequate,  and  one  did  not  have  that  cramped, 
crowded  feeling  that  was  so  evident  in  the  old  building. 
The  carefully  carried  out  sets  of  differently  developed 
and  ex'iwscd  negatives  should  be  an  object-lesson  to 
amateurs,  if  only  they  did  not.  in  increasing  numbers, 
hand  their  svork  oxer  to  professionals  to  develop,  who. 
of  cour.se,  know  all  alxtut  the  subject,  but  are  doomcil 
to  failure  with  .so  much  of  the  film  they  are  asked  to 
develop  because  of  faulty  exposure.  .\  good  illus- 
tration of  the  benefits  of  panchromatic  j)hotogr;i[)hy 
was  to  t>e  seen.  Photographs  of  an  object,  which  w;is 
itself  on  view,  were  shown,  made  both  xvith  ordinary 
and  panchromatic  plate-,  so  the  data  for  the  study  of 
the  subject  were  complete.  In  going  around  a show 
of  this  kind  the  old  photographic  hand  has  sym[)athy 
for  the  beginner,  for  he  knows  how  much  of  the  seem- 
ingly mysterious  apparatus  must  be  quite  unintelli- 
gible at  first,  and  the  smorith  and  facile  explanation- 
of  the  stall-holders  are,  to  a brain  not  yet  initiatetl. 
of  little  help.  It  is  rather  like  learning  to  drive  a motor, 
from  the  early  stages  of  which  xve  are  at  7)re-ent  suffer- 
ing. The  “clutch  " is  still  a xdciouslv  disposed  my-tery 
— r»n  the  road,  and  the  reproachful  scream  of  the  en- 
gine at  mismanagement  on  our  7>art,  is  worse,  certainly 
far  wor-e  than  anx  retributive  acts  of  the  most  corii- 


])licated  photogra])hic  apparatus,  which  at  least  marks 
its  dis[)leasnre  at  our  incompetence  in  silence. 

The  beginner  was  more  at  home  when  he  reachc<l 
the  collection  of  Spirit-Photograjihs,  of  xvhich  there 
were  (piite  a number.  Here,  everyone  had  a right  to 
his  o|)inion.  and,  we  noticed,  seemed  to  l>e  exercising 
it.  We  conid  laugh  at,  or  be  serious  over,  the  exhibits, 
according  to  our  convictions,  photograiihic  or  other- 
xvise,  and.  needless  to  say.  they  formed  a corner  for 
heated  argument.  The  prints  xvere  lent  by  students 
of  |).sychic  science,  so  there  was  good  reason  to  take 
them  seriously. 

,\ir-!survey  and  Archteology  xx'as  the  title  of  a lecture 
gix'cn  by  lUr.  O.  G.  S.  Craxvford  to  the  mendiers  of  the 
lloyal  Geograijhical  Society  last  month,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  lecturer  stated  that  aerial  ])hotogra])lis 
provided  a new  instrument  of  research  second  only  to 
e.xcax’ation  in  the  results  they  xvould  achieve.  As  reveal- 
ers  of  almost  vanished  earth-works  they  xvere  su|)crior 
in  every  xvay  to  ob.servation  on  the  ground.  We  might 
tramp  across  ploughed  land  and  not  have  a suspicion 
that  there  were  earth-xxorks  beloxv  the  surface;  but 
the  “snap"  from  the  air  will  reveal  the  .secret. 

Photography  from  the  air  is  ra])idly  dex'cloi)ing,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  illustrated  press,  xvhere, 
(piite  a little  xvhile  back,  an  aerial  photograpli  xvas  a 
nox'elty.  Hut  now  they  are  numerous  and  even  used 
by  advertisers.  One  wonders  what  it  xvill  lead  to.  Will 
the  future  pictorialist  employ  his  private  and  most 
portable  plane  or  glider  as  the  tripod  for  his  air-camera, 
and  soar  away  into  s])ace  at  dawn  or  sunset  to  seek  his 
fax'orite  effects.^  Perhaps  xve  are  nearer  such  events 
than  xve  think,  for  nexx's  comes  from  Paris  that  gliders 
equiiiped  xvith  auxiliary  engines  are  .soon  to  comiictc 
both  in  iiracticability  and  price  xvith  the  small  motor! 

big  exhibition  is  being  organised  in  Turin  by  the 
Hoard  of  Trade.  It  is  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  and  xvill  be  open  during  the  months  of 
Alay  and  .June.  There  xvill  lie  three  groiqis:  (icneral 
Photograiihy,  Optics  and  Kinematogra|)liy,  and  it 
xvelcomes  the  amateurs,  professionals  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  xvhole  xvorld.  (iroup  I.  is  dix  ided  into 
seven  classes,  beginning  xvith  .\rtistic  Photography 
and  ending  xvith  photographic  school-,  societies  and 
journalism,  and  bctxveen  these  classes  there  is  found 
a place  for  every  kind  of  p)hotogra]diic  effort— from 
the  making  of  cameras  to  ancient  curiosities  of  t he 
craft.  .Mtogetlier  it  looks  as  if  this  is  to  be  a serious 
and  comiirehensixe  adxenture  on  the  pari  of  I'urin. 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  do  good  to  the  jihotographic  and 
allied  trades  of  the  country. 

I'he  Imiierial  I’late  Comjiany  ha-  ju-l  i-siieil  il- 
hand-book.  Il-  plates  are  famous  the  world  over  for 
rpudity.  and  the  little  book  il  publishes  annually  i- 
u-iially  filled  xvilh  absorliing  mailer  for  amaleurs.  I'liis 
year.  Ihere  i-  a lucid  accouni  of  the  three  chief  len-e- 
xvhich  interest  the  jiholograplier.  Diagram-  arc  given 
that  enable  the  beginner  at  a glance  to  gra-p  the  dif- 
ference belxveen  the  .single,  or  land-cipe,  the  ordinarx 
doublet  or  H.  H..  and  the  modern  ana-ligmal  leu-. 
The  Imperial  ( ompany  has  begun  to  make  roll-film,  and 
ha-  al-o  introdined  a graduated  filter. 

(Confiuiirt]  on  p'lffr  -i'lii) 


RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  digest  of  patents  is  reported  exclusively 
for  Photo-JIka  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building,  Washing- 
ton, from  whom  copies  of  any  of  the  patents  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  twenty  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  listed  were  issued  during  the  month  of  April 
from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  the  last  issues  of 
which  have  been  di.sclosed  to  the  jmblic. 

Process  of  Making  a Colored  Photographic  Image 
patent,  number  1,450,41‘2,  has  been  granted  to  Leon 
F.  Douglass  of  San  Rafael,  California, 

Photograidiic  Film  with  a Carrier  Permeable  to  Water 
patent  has  been  issued  to  Jaques  E.  Brandenberger  of 
Paris,  France,  number  1,4,40,479. 

An  invention  on  a Lens  Shade,  number  1,450, .'522,  has 
lieen  patented  by  Ray  L.  Stinchfield  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

A Camera  Attachment  has  been  jiatented  by  Arlie 
Payne  of  Paragould,  Ark.,  number  1,451,950. 

William  C.  Iluebner  has  patented  an  invention  for 
an  Apparatus  for  Positioning  the  Printing  Plates  on 
the  Plate  Holders  of  Photographic-Printing  Macliines, 
numlier  1,452,078. 

A new  Camera  has  been  invented  by  Vincent  Cala- 
brese of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  which  he  procured  a 
patent,  number  1,452,41;}. 

Patent,  nundier  1,452,719,  for  a Light-Controlling 
Device  for  Photographic-l’rinting  Machines  was  issued 
to  William  D.  Wood  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  a.ssigned 
to  Specialty  Manufacturing  Co. 

A patent  for  a Process  for  the  Production  of  Sensitive 
Films  for  Photographic  Puriioses  has  been  granted  to 
Jaques  E.  Brandenberger  of  Paris,  France,  number 
1,452,785. 

A Film  Holder  has  been  patented  liy  Chester  S. 
Howland  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  number  1,453,244. 

A Process  of  Making  a Contract  Transfer  Printing 
Surface  with  a Colored  Emulsion  has  been  patented  Ijy 
Robert  John  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  number  1,453,258,  and 
assigned  to  Daylight  Film  Coriioration. 

A patent  for  Many-Colored  Screen  for  Photograidiy 
has  been  issued  to  Isidor  Kit.see  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
number  1,449,417. 

A Camera  has  l>een  invented  and  ])atented  by  Hart 
H.  McNaughton  of  Marysville,  Tenn.,  number  1,449,- 
429. 

A Printing-Box  has  been  patented  Ijy  Fred  Smith 
of  Mount  Vernon,  Indiana,  number  1,449,788. 

A patent  for  Photographic  Transfer  Paper  has  been 
granted  to  Hariiki  Egashira  of  Tokyo  Eii,  Japan,  num- 
ber 1,450,007. 


Bromoil  Brushes 

'J’liE  brushes  u.sed  in  the  l)romoil-])rocess  should  be 
carefully  cho.scn,  and  only  tho.se  of  the  best  quality 
purchased,  advi.ses  The  Ilritisli  Journal.  Cheap  and 
inferior  brushes,  made  j)o.ssibly  from  an  unsuitable 
hair,  although  they  may  appear  satisfactory  at  first, 
quickly  begin  to  shed  small  pieces  of  hair,  which  adhere 


to  the  surface  of  the  print.  These  hairs  cannot  he 
removed  until  the  print  is  drjq  when  it  will  be  found 
that  each  hair  leaves  a little  white  mark  on  the  print. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  cover  the.se  up  correctly,  as  the 
ink  has  to  be  diluted  to  match  the  actual  tone  of  the 
print,  and,  as  the  lines  are  usually  all  over  the  print, 
it  is  better  to  try  to  avoid  the  cau.se  of  the  <lefect.  It 
is  far  better  to  pay  a little  more,  at  first,  and  obtain 
brushes  of  the  highe.st  quality,  than  to  have  to  resort 
to  the  troublesome  means  of  cleaning  a print  after  it 
has  dried.  In  portraits  by  this  process  the  cleanest 
possilde  print  is  required,  and  only  the  best  brushes 
specially  made  for  the  jnocess  should  be  irsed.  But  it 
.sometimes  happens  that  a brush  of  the  best  quality 
is  shedding  hairs  and  the  quality  is  blamed.  However, 
in  a ca.se  of  this  kind  it  is  usually  the  worker  who  is  at 
fault.  After  a ]irint  has  been  inked,  the  brush  should 
be  immediately  cleaned  in  either  gasoline  or  carbon 
tetrachloride,  and  when  free  of  ink  should  be  further 
washed  in  soap  ami  cold  water.  The  solvent  used  to 
wash  out  the  ink  dries  the  hairs,  and  so  these  become 
brittle  and  break  otf  during  inking.  The  .soap-and- 
water  wash  prevents  this,  and  the  brush  retains  its 
usual  “springiness.”  The  brush  should,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry  before  being  used 
again. 

[As  the  best  brushes  are  scarce  and  very  expensive — 
■$1()  to  $.38  each,  according  to  size — excellent  sub- 
stitutes, at  moderate  prices,  are  offered  by  reliable 
dealers  and  used  by  bromoil-workers  with  highly 
satisfactory  results.  The  adverti.sements  of  several 
responsible  firms  who  carry  a complete  line  of  bromoil- 
materials  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. — Editor.] 

Americans — Know  Your  Country! 

Know  your  coimtry.  Know  its  beginnings,  the 
origin  of  its  institutions,  the  achievements  of  its  heroes 
and  sages  in  public  and  private  life.  While  the  ultra 
radicals  who  would  tear  down  the  structure  of  American 
Government  point  out  the  defects  of  our  institutions, 
learn  something  about  their  points  of  strength  and  test 
the  wi.sdom  of  the  changes  propo.sed  in  the  light  of  that 
human  history,  experience  ami  recorded  wi.sdom  which 
demagogues  so  much  despise.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  you  be  capable  to  exercise  intelligently  construc- 
tive, helpful,  jiatriotic  influence  in  iiolitics  and  public 
atl'airs. — National  Rcpuhliran. 


London  Letter 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Kodak  have  at  last  brought  out  a contrast  bromide 
paper  for  use  with  weak  negatives.  Their  Nikko  is 
excellent  for  pres.s-work  if  the  negatives  are  of 
average  <iuality.  giving  si)lendid  gradation;  but  up  till 
now,  to  get  the  best  out  of  a poor,  weak  negative,  Illing- 
worth “Contrasty  Bress”  or  a similar  English  paper 
had  to  be  employed. 
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0\iake  Your  Own  Film  Test 

SELECT  a difficult  subject — say  an  open  snow  scene  full  of 
delicate  contrasts,  with  a blue  sky  overhead.  Having 
loaded  your  camera  with  a roll  of  the  new  Ansco  Film, 
give  the  first  section  one-quarter  of  what  you  estimate  the 
correct  exposure,  the  second  one-half,  the  third  the  correct 
exposure,  the  fourth  twice  this,  the  fifth  four  times,  and  the 
sixth  eight  times.  That  is,  give  double  the  time  to  each  suc- 
ceeding exposure. 

Repeat  with  any  other  film  you  wish  to  compare,  develop 
the  two  rolls  together,  make  a print  from  each  section,  and 
check  on  the  following  points: 

( 1 ) Speed,  as  shown  by  completeness  of  image  in 
underexposure  range. 

(2)  Balance  of  tones,  from  highlight  to  deepest 
shadow. 

(3)  Brilliance. 

(4)  Freedom  from  flatness  in  overexposure  range — 
preservation  of  delicate  contrasts. 

(5)  Freedom  from  “plugged”  highlights  and 
“bloclcy"  shadows. 

(6)  Orthochromatic  quality  in  the  sky. 

(7)  Number  of  printable  negatives,  the  ease  with 
which  they  print,  and  the  quality  obtained. 

The  new  Ansco  Film  has  been  extensively  advertised,  but 
it  isn’t  advertising  which  has  given  it  its  hold.  It’s  the  results 
obtained. 

ANSCO  COMPANY  ---  Bwghamtou,  N.  Y. 


A\hpn  Or'lering  fiofxl'  Hf‘mf>m})Pr  tlip  I’moto-Kh\  (tii.iriinty 


FEDERAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Capital,  $1,500,000  Resources,  $20,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE,  Corner  WATER  and  DEVONSHIRE  STREETS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
]5ACK  I? AY  BRANCH,  Corner  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Newbury  Street 
EAST  BOSTON  liBANCH,  Maverick  Square  SOUTH  BOSTON  BRANCH,  Fish  Pier 

Commercial  and  Savings  Accounts  Solicited 


Enlarging  and  Reducing  Imported 
French  Condensers 

IN  ALL  DIAMETERS  AND  FOCI 

Can  be  furnished  unmounted  or 
in  metal  or  seasoned  oak-mounts. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  importers  of 
French  lenses  in  the  world,  we  can  offer  you  unheard-of 
low  prices.  Obtain  our  prices 
before  buying  elsewhere. 

Our  condensors  produce  the  highest  class  results 
obtainable — absolutely  clear  glass  free  of  bubbles 
and  imperfections.  Yon  cannot  obtain  results  from 
imperfectly  ground  lenses. 

OUR  PRODUCT  IS  OPTICALLY  PERFECT. 

Projection  Apparatus  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  and  Studio-Lighting 
Equipment 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  FACTORY 

41-45  Lafayette  Street  7 Rue  de  Make 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.S.A.  PARIS,  FRANCE 


POEMS  OF  THE  DANCE 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 

Edited  and  illustrated  with  pictorial  photographs 

BY  EDWARD  K.  DICKSON 

Price,  .$3.00 

A literary  and  pictorial  treat 

Order  your  copy  from 

PIIOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOI.FEItOHO,  NEW  IIAMPSHIHE,  U.S.A. 


Dictionary  of  Photography 

By  E.  J.  W^all,  F.R.P.S. 

No  Amateur  or  Professional  Photographer 
should  he  without  it 

PRICE,  .$5.00.  Postage,  15  Cents  Extra 
Order  a copy  now'  from 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEHORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 
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Speed  F/5.8 


; High-8i)eed  Telephoto  Photogra- 

: phy  is  easy  with  this  w'onderful 

' lens.  Amply  rapid  for  action-pic- 

■ tures,  press-subjects,  sporting- 
i events,  etc. 

; Tliis  is  the  ideal  lens  for  the  press- 
i photographer  wdio  must  secure  large 
i j images,  even  when  it  is  impossible 
; to  get  near  to  the  subject. 

• C’an  l)e  easily  fitted  to  Graflex 

■ and  Graphic  Ganieras. 

i The  Cooke  Anastigmat  Telephoto 

- pi'oduces  an  image  twdcc  the  size 

- wliich  is  obtained  with  a lens  re- 

- c[uiring  the  same  l)ellow'S  extension 

- — no  calculations. 


Send  for  Cooke  Catalog  describ- 
ing this  remaikalde  lens  as  w^ell  as 
tlie  other  famous  C^ooke  Anastig- 
mats. 

Sold  htj  the  Leadiiuj  1) eiders 


X 


BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

Sole  Wholesale  Distributors  for  U.S.A 
240  East  Ontario  Street 
CHICAGO 


Establish  Yourself  as  a 

Photographic 
Expert 

You  can  become  an  Expert 
quickh,  during  your  spare 
time.  Save  the  high  cost  of  residence 
school  instruction  and  secure  practical 
training  under  a successful  and  leading 
photographer-leam  modern  methods. 

Make  $50.00  a Week 

on  the  Side-X“„Cr„Lt5: 

No  experience  necessary.  I’ll  show  you  how  to  start 
in  business  for  yourself — command  a large  salary — 
enjoy  an  income  on  the  side. 

Send  for  My  Unusual  Offer 

It*s  only  temporary.  I reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
it  at  any  time.  Y ou  must  write  at  once.  A postal  will  do. 

H.  R.  VANT,  Director 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIOS.  INC. 

Dept.  5J7I,  3601  Michigan i^yenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


I'llOTOPl.AY  WRITING  By  William  Lord  Wright 
Author  of  “The  Motion-Picture  Story,”  “The  Art  of  Scenario 
Writing.”  Price  $3.00 

SC.KEE.N-AGTING  By  Inez  and  Helen  Klumph 

With  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish, 
Colleen  Moore,  Mabel  Ballin,  Mae  Murray,  William  S.  Hart, 
Ruth  Roland  and  many  others.  Price  $3.00 

IVlOTION-l'IGTUUE  DIRECTING  By  Peter  Milne 
Contains  data  about  Marshall  Neilan,  William  C.  DeMille, 
Rex  Ingram,  Cecil  DeMille,  Frank  Borzage,  Edward  Dillon. 
Ernst  Lubitsch  and  representatives  of  D.  W.  Griffith  and 

Thomas  IP  Ince.  Price  $3.00 

MOTION-PIG  HIRE  PRO.IEGTION  By  T.  O'C  Sloane 

Includes  Electricity.  Optics,  Projecting-Machines,  and  the 
Intermittent  Movement  of  all  kinds  and  the  fullest  details  of 
practice.  Price  $5.00 

MO'ITON-PIGTURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Carl  L.  Gregory 
With  special  chapters  by  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  and  by  Research 
Specialists  of  the  Research  Laboratories,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Price  $6.00 

Address  your  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
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Dead  Ones  Not  Wanted- Keep  Out!! 

A LIVE  EXPOSITION 

EOR  LIVE  PROGRESSIVE  MANUFACTLRERS 
AND  SELLING-AGENTS 

The  Present  List  of  Exhibitors  Proves  it 
Wliat  Companies  Have  Signed  for  Sj»ace? 

Ask  Your  Most  Live  Competitor — He  Knows! 

International  Photographic 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition 

GUAM)  CEATKAI,  PAEACE,  NEW  YOKE  CITY 
April  21  to  28.  inclusive,  1923 

AN  EXHIBIT  MEANS 
A BIG  SAVING -NOT  AN  EXPENSE 
MAXIMUM  SALES  AND  NATIONAL  PUBLICITY 
PERSONAL  CONTACT  WITH  YOUR  PROSPECTIVE 
CUSTOMERS 

^^LET^S  MAKE  IT  UNANIMOUST' 

Boost  tlie  Tra(le-Pa|)ers  tliat  Boost  tlie  Sliow 
For  they  are  Boosting  YOU  REMEMBER  THAT 

CONTESTS 

firaiid  Prizes,  Placjues,  Awards  of  Merit,  etc.,  will  l>e  made  for 
Meritorious  Work — write  for  eiitry-l)lanks,  etc. 

These  Contests  are  for  Aniatfuirs  and  Professionals 

For  further  ])articulars  re^iarding  contests,  rates  for  s])ace,  etc., 
a])j)ly  to  tlie  executive  offices  of  the 

NATION AE  EXPOSITION  COMPANY,  third  floor 
Hotel  Me  \lpin.  New  ^ ork  (iitv 
Telephone,  .5700  Pennsylvania  Fxteu‘-ions  .3.T1  and  .3.36 


t\T)en  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo- Er.v  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE  WANTED 


COMPLETE  SELF-INSTRUCTING  LIBRARY  OF 
PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  in  eight  volumes.  Finely 
illustrated.  Hound  in  dark  green  cloth  and  Morocco.  A 
standard  and  valuable  work.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Schriever. 
Deals  with  every  department  of  the  art  and  practice  of  pho- 
tography. Good  as  new,  never  used.  Will  sell  for  $20.00. 
M.  A.  Y.,  care  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire. 


FOR  SALE. — Long-established  photographic  and  picture-fram- 
ing business.  College-and-tourist  town.  Address,  Box  517,  DeLand, 
Florida. 


FOR  SALE.  Back  Numbers  of  Photo  Era  Magazine  to  complete 
yourfiles,  etc.  All  issues  of  1921  and  1922,  25  cents  per  copy.  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


MAKE  MONEY 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH  YOUR  CAMERA.  Markets 
enormous.  We  sliow  you  hew  to  sell  your  camera-picture  and 
be  successful  in  interesting  amateur  photo-work.  Write  today 
T.  Lancaster,  Box  967,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash-  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods,  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


SPECIAL  SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS  THAT  EVERY  CAMERIST 
SHOULD  OWN.  SPECIAL  SALE.  Photography  Made  Easy, 
by  R.  Child  Bayley,  $1.50;  Dictionary  of  Photography,  by  E.  J. 
Wall,  $5.00;  Twelve  Great  Paintings,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  $3.00; 
Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications,  by  Alfred  Watkins, 
$4.00;  Picture-Dictionary,  by  J.  Sawtelle  Ford,  $1.00.  Address 
orders  and  remittances  to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  N.H. 


PHOTOIiRAPHY  AND  FINE  ART.  By  Henry  Turner 
Bailey.  New  edition.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  aesthetic. 
Nothing  will  be  found  in  it  about  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
technique  of  photography.  It  states  clearly  the  principles  of 
composition.  121  pages.  96  Illustrations.  Price  $2.50;  post- 
age according  to  zone.  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro, 
New  Hampshire. 


PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1922 

This  annual  record  of  the  world's  photographic  activities  and 
collection  of  the  world's  best  photographic  pictures  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  the  United  States  early  in  January.  The  edi- 
tion is  limited.  Order  at  once.  Price,  paper  $2.50,  cloth  $3.50. 
ALL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEALERS 
American  Agents 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
1144  Camera  House,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
In  a Single  Day’s  Use. 

WATKINS  SNIPE  METER 

For  Beginners.  Price,  only  60c. 

Tells  at  a glance  whether  you  will  get 
a good  snapshot.  Ask  your  dealer.  ^ 

Circulars  on  request. 

BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  A HURRY 

A 1%  /rT  1 la  the  only  first-class  developer 

f\  VI  1 1 II  II  that  can  be  prepared  in  short 
LvXX  V-/ X-J  order.  Easy  to  mix. — Only 

sod. sulphite  and  pot.  bromide  to  bother  with. — Shorter 
exposure. — Rapid  development. — Minimum  fo(4. — Uniform 
working. — Gives  detail  in  negatives,  brilliancy  iu  prints. 

Match  Amidol  results  with  any  other  developer 
if  you  can.  00c.  per  trial  ounce  postpaid. 

W.  M.  BECKWITH  - - Box  No.  172,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS  USED  MATERIAL 

4 X 5 R.  B.  Telescopic  Grallex  with  8li  inch 
Carl  Zeiss  Series  Ic  Tessar  F/4.5  lens. 

Carrying  case  and  Plate  Magazine  . . $175.00 

4x5  Graflex  RIate-Holdors,  Piaslinan  Make  . 1.25 

4x5  Graflex  Plate-Holders.  French  Make  . 1.00 

Many  other  good  bargains — Write  your  requirements 
THE  COLUMBIA  PHOTO-SUPPLY  COMPANY 
1424  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.C. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS 

NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 
Former  Examining  Official  U.S. 
Patent-Office.  Inquiries  Invited. 
WHITAKER  m.DG.  52  WAU.  STREET 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MAKING  YOUR  CAMERA  PAY 

By  Frederick  C.  Davis 

Not  how  to  make  photographs,  but  how  to  make  your 
camera  pay  <lividends  by  making  the  BIGHT  photo- 
graphs and  marketing  tliem  properly.  It  fells  you  liow  and 
wliereyoii  can  sell  your  pfiotograptis.  Cloth,  06  pages. 

Price,  $f. 00.  Postpaid 
PHOTO-EBA  MAGAZINE 
WoU'etioro,  New  Hanipsliire,  U.S.A. 

We  Want  Back  Numbers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine 

Jun.  and  Feb,,  1901;  Feb.,  May  and  July,  1902;  Aug.,  1903; 
June,  July,  Aug.  and  Nov.,  1904;  Sept.,  1905;  Jan.,  March, 
July  and  Nov.,  1906;  Dec.,  1907;  Jan.,  Feb.,  April,  May 
and  Dee.,  1908;  Jan.,  1910;  Sept.,  1914;  Jun.,  1915.  On 
receipt  of  these  copies  in  goo<l  condition,  we  will  allow  two 
months'  suhscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
FROM  A SMALL  OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 
CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHOTO'ERA 

Photo-Era  Magazine  tlie  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  BLUE-LIST 

Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  latest  Bargain-Catalog 


WILLOUGHBY 

110  West  32nd  Street  >EW  YORK 


1000  EXPERIMENTAL  EXPOSURES 

will  not  give  you  so  imu  h information  as  the 

>().  •>  iiAHVKY 

which  costs  S2.00,  including  Itook  40  on 

AUTO^IATTC  1»LATI>1>EVKIA)1»MENT. 
MOTION  riCTUHE  METEK,  S2.00. 

Your  dealer  or 

G.  L.  HARVEY,  105  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chieafio. 


STRESS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

by  Frod'k  W . Keosbey.  Morristown,  N.J. 

IN  Ql  ARTZ  OR  GLASS  YOl  R I)P:AIER,  OR 

DUNN.  The  Lens-Man.  Sole  Distrilmtor 
22  East  .SOtli  St.,  New  York 


A ftpr  Ch ri .s/mr/s— ^ I’ V " 

,/  and  mate- 

rials for  the  dark-room,  supplies  ami  equip- 
ment for  picture-makinfi  (luriiifr  the  winter 
months— you’ll  find  them  all  here. 

K b R E Y - F R E N C H CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMl’ANV 

.58  Brornfiehl  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


SMASHING  REDUCTIONS 

Send  for  Bargain-List  No.  2.5 

NE\\  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

109  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  ar(;ains  m:n  material 


X !!}^  SiiniilRx  I’lalo-I lolders,  6 for  . . . $1.50 

1 X 5 Simjilox  I’liitc-tloldiTs.  0 for  ....  3.00 

No.  2 Crown  Tiltinp  Tripnei-Tops,  cacli  . . . 1.2.5 


Cash  with  ordf'r — Prico-s  inoIu<l<^  poslaj-e 

hie:  cou  MiiiA  iMimo-si  cmiPANA 


DUNN  “The  Lens  Man” 

HI(.H-CR\DE  LENSES  and  f.AMKR\S 
BOK.in  ami  SOLI) 

\tritr  lour  Manl« 

HMHWtVY  DLNN.  Inc. 

22  Ka^l  .30th  Sirrri  NEW  YOUK  « I T3 


THE  AMERICAN  ANM  AL  OE  PHOTOGR AIMI Y,  1023 

Kcn.ly  rihnul  Aorrmlifr  2tl.  IV22 

Filled  with  intoresfitiE  and  prartical  information.  More 
than  two  hnndrcrl  bi'anlifni  pictnrc.s.  24  supplements  in 
color.  A complete  PhotoEraphic  Formulary.  Tlie  world's 
finest  and  most  popular  Annual. 

I-'oprr-Coirra,  SI  ■' .5  Clnlhhouml  Erlitinti,  S2.S0  Pnaingr  rj-Ira 
GEORtlF  .Ml  HPIIY.  Inr.  57  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City 
.Send  Jf/r  a fr>  r copyof  nur  Monthly  Mnqnzinp,  Snnp-Shofa 
EVERYTH  INC  PtlftTOGR  APHIC 


A TRIP  THROUGH  HAWAII  FOR  ONLY  SI 

See  th(  -waying  palm.“,  monntain.s  and  -ca, 
the  voleano.  Hawaiian  moonliEht-scenes  and 
eoher  beauty-spots. 

Twehf  Pr>et-card-.  -SI.  flil-coloree],  .$2  set 
•5x7  prints.  .35c.  each:  Oil-colored.  75c.  each 
s X 10  en'arEcm'  nt?,  75e.  each,  " .$I  .50eaeh 

5Vhy  not  order  today? 

It  \ M Ml  r I to  to  Ml  VIS  ( OM|>\N5 
Hox  t72  llonol.il.i.  Hawaii 


CAMERAS  REPAIRED 


l>rv  UnP  Uork-^ 

I cry  Ffift  Srn-irr — 

,4ntl  UfOMonahlr! 


SH  1\  r4^f^f<  1 n ttrtKS,  .?  h^nmySt.^.Snn  rmnriMm 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  juft  a%  wt;!!  at  ot?w  onrt.  Send  for  our  bareaindiit 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Rroadway  St.  Louis.  Missouri 


The  M FINER  LIGH  T-G  U G E 

Ji  H O VI  S E \ P O S I R 1, 


HANDY  \n 

PRACTIf  At  Spn„i,zp.l 

()\  K.K  PttprT 

Now  ?1.00  in  kalhcr  = e 
Through  dealer  or  <lirrrt.  postpaid 
M.  Mil  Nf  R lairfax, 

nf  f S.  1..  n^hl  jr, 


MTien  Orrlering  fioofis  HememlKT  the  I’lroTo-Kn.v  Cuar.anty 


The  Dogmar 
has  the 
Speed 
You  Need 


Tlie  Dogmar  has  the  speed  necessary  for  tliis 
time  of  year.  In  addition  it  is  so  perfectly  cor- 
rected tliat  yon  are  not  sacrificing  depth,  bril- 
liancy and  crisj)  definiticm.  It  is  free  from 
coma  and  flare  which  usually  spoil  the  work  of 
idtra-rapid  lenses.  Front  and  back  combina- 
tions, of  different  focal  lengths,  can  be  used 
for  landscaj)es  or  out-door  j)ortraiture. 

Ask  your  dealer 


For  best  results  use  Goerz  Lens 


For  Winter-Sports, 
you  need  an  Ango  Camera 

Fitted  with  a Goerz  Dogmar  (F  4.5)  you  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  weak  winter 
light. 

The  High-Speed  Ango  is  remarkably  compact. 
The  improved  focal-plane  shutter  is  automat- 
ically closed  when  the  shutter  is  being  set  and 
the  lens  works  at  its  maximum  efficiency  of  aper- 
ture throughout  the  total  exposure,  which  can 
be  as  short  as  one  one-thousandth  of  a second. 
The  direct  view-finder  makes  it  easy  to  follow 
moving  objects. 

The  Ango  is  one  of  the  line 
of  Goerz  Cameras  built  to 
serve  every  photographic 
need  a little  better  than  you 
expect. 

Ask  your  dealer 

3Jx4i,4x5,  5x7,  10x15  cm. 


G.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company 

323  E.A.ST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Makers  and  importers  of  photographic,  optical  and  scientific  instruments 


and  Cameras 


'"You  can' t go  w rang  w it  h a Goerz" 


PLATES 


ARE  HERE 


SPECIAL  PORTRAIT 
EXTRA  RAPID 
CHROMO  ISOLAR 
CHROMO  ISORAPID 


(NON-IIALATION) 


H & D 500 
H & D 400 
H & D 250 
H & D 400 


Write  for  Price-List 

SAGAMORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

213-215  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK 

DEPT.  B 
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oUmsak  @i)  ? 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  ■ ~ DEVOTED  TO 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  COMPAOT 
ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


DEVOTED  1 

LENS  AND  SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


VoL.  Ill 


JANUARY,  1923 


No.  1 


The  purpose  of  the  j 

I0aUrnsak 

Every  month,  for  the  past . 
two  years,  the  Wollensak  | 
W'oRLD,  a publication  within  ' 
a publication,  has  appeared  I 
in  the  pages  of  the  principal  j 
photographic  magazines.  It  is  ; 
now  embarking  on  its  third  ' 
year  or  “volume.” 

Perhaps  you  have  won- 
dered why  we  have  adopted 
this  rather  unusual  style  of 
advertising.  Consider  our 
extensive  line  of  lenses  and  ] 
shutters  and  the  reason  will  j 
be  obvious.  If  we  advertised  j 
a different  Wollensak  lens  | 
or  shutter  every  month,  it 
would  take  over  a year  to 
cover  our  line  alone,  dis- 
regarding the  many  other 
messages  we  wish  to  convey. 

The  W'OLLENSAK  WoRLD  is 
a natural  solution  of  the 
problem.  Like  a small  news- 


The  Wollensak  ad  man,  while  on  a trip  in  the  Adirondacks.  made  seventeen 
2Vi  jirdli  negatives,  some  a/lcr  sundown,  some  on  cloudy  days,  all  snap-shots. 
Everv  negative  showed  excellent  quality,  as  evidenced  hy  the  three  we  arc  re- 
'producing.  Reason  ? The  lens  was  a Velostigmal  Senes  J I f6.,3. 


paper,  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  convey  several  mes- 
sages at  once,  reproductions 
of  photos  made  with  Wollen- 
sak lenses,  interesting  lens 
and  shutter  facts,  the  opinions 
of  users,  notice  of  new  book- 
lets, and  so  on. 


For  twelve  months  more 
you  are  to  see  (and,  we  trust, 
to  read)  the  Wollensak 
World.  If  it  helps  you  in 
your  lens  problems,  if  it  gives 
you  any  enjoyment  in  the 
reading,  if  it  tends  to  make 
you  think  “Wollensak  — 


oAt  Photographic 

Salons — 


— the  pictures  that  make  the  most  favorable  impression  are 
generally  those  made  with  the  Verito  Diffused  Focus /4. 

With  a beautiful  atmospheric  quality  of  softness  i varied  to 
suit  the  subject  v.ith  an  exquisite  rendering  of  sunlight 
and  shadow  in  pictorial  work,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
uninitiated  stop  and  look  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

WOLLENS.AK  OPTIC.M  COMPANY  - - Rochester,  N.  Y. 


, Rochester”  when  you  need  a 
newlensorshutter,itwiIl  have 
accomplished  its  purpose. 

Try  Before  You  Buy 

It  is  the  Wollen-^ak  policy  to 
“Let  the  User  Judge,"  and  in  order 
to  make  it  easy  h 't  him  to  do  so,  we 
extend  a generous  trial  privilege. 
Before  you  buy  a speed  lens  for 
your  Graflex,  a soft-focus  lens  for 
pictorial  work,  a portrait  lens  for 
your  studio,  or  a lens  for  any  other 
kind  of  work,  try  a Wollensak 
objective,  built  for  the  particular 
phase  of  w ork  you  care  to  handle. 
We  will  leave  the  verdict  with  you. 


tMien  L)rdering  Goods  Itememtjer  the  I’iioto-F^ra  fyuaranty 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A, 


QOOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market- values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


MARSHALL’S 

PHOTO 

OIL-COLORS 

TRANSPARENT— PERMANENT 


AT  YOUR  DEALER,  $3.75 
DIRECT  BY  POST  IN 

U.S.A.  OR  CANADA.  $4.00 
ALSO  SMALLER  SETS 


TINT  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  ALL  THE  BEAUTIFUL  COLORINGS  OF  NATURE  BY  A 
PROCESS  SO  SIMPLE  THAT  EVEN  A NOVICE  CAN  OBTAIN  GOOD  RESULTS.  BRUSHES  NOT 
REQUIRED— SIMPLY  USE  ABSORBENT  COTTON.  RUN  OVER  OUTLINES  AND  REMOVE  EXTRA 
COLOR.  APPLY  HEAVY  AND  RUB  DOWN.  WIPE  ALL  COLOR  OFF  AND  START  AGAIN  IF 
DESIRED.  GREATER  SPEED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PROCESS.  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  OR  THE 
AMATEUR. 

METEOR  PHOTO  CHEMICALS 

JOHN  G.  MAIiSlIAl.l,  - 1752  AllanUc  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
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Photo  by  General  C-  C.  Sniffen,  US. A. 


Wintering  with  the 
TESSAR 


I'RIXG  the  short  winter-days,  when  light- 
conditions  are  seldom  good,  the  Baiisch 
Lomb  Tessar  Lenses  are  supreme. 

Lor  photography  indoors,  or  in  the  gray  light  of 
late  afternoon,  their  speed  permits  seemingly  im- 
possible snapshots,  with  all  details  clearly  and 
sharply  defined. 


l>esides  their  remarkable  speed,  the  Tessars  are 
marked  b}'  their  high  optical  corrections,  result- 
ing in  unusually  sharp  definition,  covering-power 
and  flatness  of  field. 


lyrite  for  the  new  folder, “ff  interim;  with  the  Tessar" 


BAl  SGH  & LOME  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester, 

New  V’ork  Washington  Chicago  San  Francisco  London 

sfaher:  ',f  SUr(.,.Pri;m  Pr'.jr  tivi 

Ap ' '.’'.i-.:  • . .t/i'r  v.  o'-'.'.  . A'll'jrr.nhiU  Lrr.;e; 

ayA,  Oth-r  IP.ih-^raic  OptPal  Product: 


70  years  of  scientific  lens -makAnc^ 


UTien  Orrlering  Ooofl-  HpmPmt)or  tho  PiioTO-tyiiA  (iuaranty 


FAIRCHILD 

AERIAL  ■ CAM  ERA  ■ CORPORATION 

136  WestSH’-lSt.  NewYork 


Very  truly  youre, 

Sherman  M.  Fairchild 
FAIPCHIID  AERIAI  CAMCTA  CORPORATION 


Made  from  12,000  feet  altitude,  showing  an 
area  of  more  than  1, 000  square  miles. 

The  NEW  YORK  WORLD  called  this  the  ‘ 'most 
extraordinary  camera  shot  ever  made.  ’ ’ 


Flying  at  more  than  a mile 
altitude  at  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  the  aerial  photographer  can 
not  afford  to  risk  poor  results. 
Weather  conditions  may  not  be 
favorable  again  for  many  weeks. 
The  utmost  in  definition  must  be 
obtained. 

Think  it  over, — if  it’s  good 
enough  for  Fairchild,  a Carl  Zeiss 
Lens  must  be  the  best  for  you. 


General  histributini*  Asents  for  Canada 
TMK  HUGHLS  OWRNS  CO..  LTD. 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Ottawa 


®ZEiss 

JENA 


HAROLD  M.  BENNETT 

U.  S.  AGENT 

153  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


I’lioTo-EiiAAtvGAZivE  tlie  Rlue-J5o((k  of  Photographic  Advertising 


1 HE  lea  Ju'wel — a hve  bv  seven  camera  made  bv  lea. 
T \\^  Jtrjsel  will  meet  the  requirements  ot  the  most  critical. 
Observe  its  sturdy  construction,  two-way  swing  and  re- 
volving back,  its  extreme  rise,  its  sliding  front,  and  triple 
extension.  It  is  lea’s  masterpiece. 

Harold  .M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  Agent,  15.^  West  2.1rd  St.,  New  'i  ork 


''Tien  rtfrlenne  It<incnil)<T  llii:  Eumti.-Kim  (rn;ir;inty 


HIGH-GRADE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS 
AND  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

We  specialize  in  fine  photograi)liic 
goods,  and  are  constantly  offering  the 
best  products  of  American  and  foreign 
manufacturers ; 

ICA  CAMERAS 
ZEISS  LENSES 

GOERZ  CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 
TABLOID  CHEMICALS 
ILEORD  PLATES 
AUTOCHROME  AND  PAGET 
COLOR-PLATES 


Stereoscopic  Outfits  and  Supplies 
a specialty 


PINRHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  " 13  Bromfield  Street 


Every  phase  of  winter  photography 
makes  its  own  deniand  upon  the  work- 
ing qualities  of  the  dry-plate  used. 

HAMMER  PLATES 
MEET  ALL  DEMANDS. 

Speed,  latitude  of  exposure,  brilliancy  in 
high-lights,  and  fullness  of  detail  in  the 
shadows,  give  them  the  lead  over  all  others. 


Special  brands  for  special  needs. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra-East  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field-  and 
studio-work  and  I lammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


Send  for  Hammer's  litlle  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on 


Negative-,\1akinf5  ’ (lOtli  edition). 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KINEMA  HANDBOOK 

By  Austin  Lescarboura 

A book  that  should  be  in  the  bands 
of  every  educational,  fraternal,  re- 
ligious and  social  organization  that 
does  or  does  not  use  motion-pictures 
in  its  work.  Moreover,  the  manu- 
facturer, salesman  and  business-man 
should  learn  how  to  utilise  motion- 
pictures  in  his  business.  It  is  a prac- 
tical, valuable,  non-technical  book. 
517  pages;  221  illustrations,  many 
tables  and  formulae. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBOKO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


GRAF  SUPER  LENSES 

THE  GRAF  VARIABLE 

F/3.8— F/4.5 

THE  ULTIMATE  LENS 
EOR  PICTORIALISTS 

Diffusion  adjustable.  Does  not  de- 
pend upon  diaphragm.  Sharp  or  soft 
at  full  opening. 

NO  HALO 

Made  ill  short-focus  for  Motion-Picture  Work 


THE  GRAE  OPTICAL  CO. 

SOU'ITI  BENI),  INI). 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  \V.  lOlh  St. 
CIIlCAtiO  OFFICE:  ilO  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 

GRAF  SUPER  LENSES 
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The  Best  Way 

to  Show  Prints 


"Y^HEX  you  want  to  show  your  fine 
prints  to  a group,  the  best  way  is 
to  show  large,  clear  pictures  as  pro- 
jected on  a screen  by  the 


Bausch  & Lomb  Home  BALOPTICON 


Tlie  projection-lens,  of  achromatic  construc- 
tion. gives  sharp  definition  right  to  the  edges 
of  the  pictures.  Illumination  is  supplied  with 
a 400-watt  Mazda  lamp,  which  is  entirely 
silent  and  automatic  in  operation.  Each  outfit 


includes  an  aluminum-coated  screen,  three 
feet  square. 

The  Home  Balopticon  is  easy  to  operate — just 
insert  the  plug  in  any  light-socket  and  put  in 
the  picture.  Complete  outfit  $38.50. 


^^’rite  for  the  Home  Balopticon  Booklet 


B.\l'SCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

338  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

XEW  YORK  \V.\SHIXGTO.\  CHIC.XGO  S.\X  FR.VXCISCO  LOXDON 


S r E CI  A L ! 

3A  Foltlinc  CAMERA 

w 

with  F/'6.3  Anastigmat  Lens,  and  (rammax  Shutter 

S24 

Coin[)ares  favorahly  nny  SoO  camera 

Especially  equipped  with  Velostigmat  Lens, 
Series  IV,  Speed  F 6.3,  which  admits  6i%  more 
light  to  the  film  in  a given  length  of  time  than  the 
best  Rectilinear  Lens  at  its  largest  stop.  For  pic- 
tures sK  X 

Fitted  with  new  model  Gammax  Shutter  with  a range  of 
automatically-controlled  speeds  from  i-too  of  a second  down  to 
I second.  Bulb  and  time-exposure  and  a self-framing  finder. 


Illustrated  instruction-book  and  one  roll  of  film  free  zvith  each  camera 


SOLFFLE.\TIIER  CASE.  .?2.98 


CHAS.  (,.  \S  ILLOLT;mn,  Inc. 

110  We^t  .32d  ,>ireet.  New  li >,rk  City  118  We-t  Uth  Street.  New  York  Citv 


UTien  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Piif)To-F.R\  Guaranty 


LUMIERE 
Autochrome  Plates 

For  direct-color  photography 


SIGMA  PLATES 

A plate  of  great  sensitiveness  which 
gives  brilliant  negatives.  Excellent 
for  newspaper-work,  children’s  por- 
traits, astronomical  and  surgical 
photography 


Stereoscopic  Cameras 

Richard,  Gaum  on  t 


R.  J.  Fitzsimons  Corporation 

75  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y. 


The  Best  Tool  for  a 
Big  Job 

An  axe  in  the  hands  of  a 
crazy  man  is  a serious  men- 
ace, yet  we  do  not  condemn 
the  axe  for  its  wild  or  foolish 
application. 

Advertising  can  he — has 
been — sometimes  misused. 
Like  all  great  forces,  it  must 
be  intelligently  planned  and 
directed. 

In  the  big  job  of  reviving 
American  business,  adver- 
tising is  the  best  tool  that 
money  can  buy.  Let’s  use 
it — boldly  and  well! 

rPublishod  by  PHOTO-EUA  MAG  AZINE  in  co-operation] 


Smith 

Soft -Focus  Lenses 

A new  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  that  describes  in  detail 
the  well-known 

VISUAL  QUALITY,  SYNTHETIC, 

and  the  new  ARTISTIC  soft- 
foeus  lenses,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 


PINRHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
THE  AMATEUR 

A Remarkable  Book  of  Correct  In- 
formation and  Helpful  Suggestions. 
No  need  to  “experiment”  longer. 
It  is  both  costly  and  discouraging. 

Make  AFF  Your 

PICTURES 

As  Good  As 

YOUR  BEST  ONES 

417  Pages — 166  Illustrations 

Written  so  yon  can  uinlerstand  it.  Infor- 
mation, pleasure  and  profit  from  first  page 
to  last.  Used  as  Supplementary  Text  at 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography. 

PRICE,  $3.50 

sent  postpaid  by 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
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Photograph  by  Markham,  Portland,  Oregon 


It  is  no  longer  a (|uestion  of  skylight  or  electric  light  — 
It  is  a question  of  what  kind  of  electric  light. 

This  question  is  a tliree-sided  one,  and  lias  been  full}’  answered  from 
all  three  angles. 

C'oopcr  Hewitt  light  produces  the  highest  artistic  effects,  because  its 
complete  freedom  from  glare  ensures  natural  expression. 

T'ooper  Hewitt  light  produces  the  finest  effects  of  technique,  because  of 
the  peculiar  quality  f>f  the  rays. 

f’oo7)er  Hewitt  light  is  most  economical,  because  it  contains  the  great- 
est amount  of  actinic  rays. 


Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company 


Hoboken  New  Jersey 


lEnERTHAll 


AMien  rirdering  Goo-^ls  Itomemt)fT  the  Fhoto-Er  v fai,Tranty 
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Photography  Made  Easy 

As  Easy  as  A B C 

BY 

R.  Child  Bayley 

A handy  volume  of  204  pages,  printed  on 
thin  paper,  flexihly  houiifl  in  liini)  hoards 
for  tlie  coat-pocket — easy  to  carry  and  to 
read.  Answers  more  Cjuestions  and  con- 
tains more  information  tlian  any  other 
hook  of  its  size  and  price. 

Explains  every  detail  in  simple  language; 
practical  and  to  the  ])oint,  hut  non-tech- 
nical.  The  j)lain  facts  clearly  stated,  so 
that  you  can  understand  them. 

A comj)lete  course  t)f  easy  lessons  covering 
the  whole  field  of  outdoor-  and  indoor-j)ho- 
tography.  Com])rehensive  hut  never  te- 
dious. A hook  you  can  read  on  the  train, 
on  vacation  or  at  home.  If  you  have  a 
camera,  you  need  this  hook. 

Price,  SI  .50.  Postage  according  to  zone 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeljoro  . . . New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


THE  KALOSAT  LENS 


THE  LENS  FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  CARES 

Write  for  booklet  “L”;  it  tells  how  a Kalosat  will  im- 
prove your  photography. 

HANOVIA  LENS  LABORATORIES 
Newark,  N.J. 


TWELVE 

GREAT  PAINTINGS 

PERSONAL  INTERPRETATIONS 

A NEW  BOOK  FOR  ART- 
LOVERS  and  ART- STUDENTS 

By  Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Director  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art 


The  Twelve  Paintings:  Pope  Innocent  X, 
hy  Velasquez;  Spuing,  hy  Corot;  Ulysses  Ue- 
nmiNG  Polyphemus,  hy  Turner;  Creation  of 
Man,  hy  Michelangelo;  Saint  Baruara,  hy 
Palma  Vecchio;  The  Mother,  hy  Whistler; 
.Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,  liy 
ttotticelli;  The  Golden  Stairs,  t)y  Bnrne- 
Jone.s;  The  Sistine  Madonna,  hy  Raiihael; 
4'he  Transfiguration,  hy  Raphael;  The  As- 
sumption, h.y  Titian;  PiET.t,  hy  Titian. 


Format.  8x10  inches.  Twelve  full-page 
.super!)  Iialftoiie-reproductious.  Text  in  large 
type.  Price  $3.00.  Postpaid  in  the  U.S. 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  AMERICA 
1922 

The  third  volume,  assembled  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  pictorial  photographers  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  1922  edition  contains 
many  beautiful  full-page  superb  reproductions 
of  pictorial  masterpieces.  The  text-pages  are 
of  timely  interest  and  practical  value.  The 
hooks  measure  8x11  inches,  bound  in  boards. 
The  edition  is  limited.  Send  your  order  to- 
day to  avoid  disappointment. 

Price,  $3.00,  Postpaid 


Address  your  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Wolfelioro,  N.  H. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfehoro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
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THE “DALLON” 

Anastigmat  Fixed-Focus 

Telephoto-Lens 


Read  TELEPHOTOGRAPHN 
By  CYRIL  F.  LAN-DA\  IS,  F.R.P.S. 
.Mailed  Free.  Price  $1 


The  Sti  mulant 
of  Specializing 

Snapshooting  of  all  and  sundry,  resorted 
to  by  photographic  beginners,  is  bound  to 
come  to  a pause  sooner  or  later.  The 
hobby  becomes  serious,  or  it  is  given  up; 
ljut  if  specialization  on  one  line  of  effort  is 
adopted,  it  leads  to  an  interest  and  profi- 
ciency which  is  in  every  way  desiral^le. 

TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

will  provide  that  fascination  and  persis- 
tent incentive,  because  of  the  many  and 
novel  subjects  you  can  photograph— some- 
thing so  very  different  to  what  the  other 
man  gets,  who  is  confined  to  ordinary  fo- 
cus lenses.  D.\LLMEYERS  stand  su- 
preme in  makingTELEPHOTO-LEXSES 
and  will  be  happy  to  furnish  a book  show- 
ing the  various  types  they  offer,  if  you 
will  write  for  it,  or  apply  to  your  dealer 
for  a copy. 

Sole  Distributing  Agents  for  the 
United  States 

Messrs.  Herbert  S Huesgen  Co. 
18  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
U.S.A. 


I?riiifi  ( )ut  riio  [Natural  Beauty  (H  Your 
Pietures  NN  itli 

ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors 

(GT  ARANTEED  PERMANENT) 

Coropl^<*  Outfit  |,^,75 

The  leading  transparent  oil  photo-colors  on  the  m.arket  to-day.  Will  positively  give  the  results 
claimed.  No  bnishes  neces.sary.  Bj-  our  original  method  of  applying  these  colors,  any  amateur 
can  u.se  them  succe.«sfully.  They  are  easily  applied  and  r/nickly  removed  for  oUerntion. 

None  better  for  parchment-decorating.  Tlnce  used,  always  used.  A trial  will  convince  you. 
Inquire  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  descriptive  literature. 

A.s  spuriou.s  imitations  of  the  world-famed  Roehrig  Colors  are  offered  to  the  public,  purchasers 
and  dealers  are  requested  to  see  that  the  name  ROEHHIC-BIELEXBERG  CO.,  1n<  .,  ni)iiears 
on  all  labels.  The  ROEHRIG-BIELEXBERG  CO.,  Ixc,,  manufactures  the  Roehrig  Colors  and 
the  Roehrig  Colors  ONLY,  and  has  absolutely  no  connection  with  any  other  concern  of  similar 
name  or  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  similar  product.s. 

roehrk;-bielemu:rg  go.,  inr. 

1.55  NEVLNS  STREET  BHOOKEN  N.  \.V. 


AMien  ttrdcring  tn-wd-  Remember  the  I’hoto-Era  triiaranty 


Standard  Art-Books  Which  Every  Camera-User  Should 

Own 

A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts 

John  Burnet,  F.R.S  . . . . 

....$2.00 

Dec.  1913 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington 

. ...  3.00 

Feb.  1912 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Julia  De  Wolf  Addison . 

....  3.00 

Aug.  1910 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color 

Arthur  W.  Dow  

....  6.00 

Apr.  1918 

How  to  Study  Pictures 

Charles  H.  Caffin 

....  4.00 

Picture-Dictionary 

....  1.00 

Oct.  1917 

Twelve  Great  Paintings 

Henry  Turner  Bailey  . . 

. . . . 3.00 

Dec.  1921 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection 

Henry  C.  Shelley 

....  2.60 

July  1913 

The  British  Museum : Its  History  and  Treasures . Henry  C.  Shelley 

....  4.00 

Mar.  1912 

Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books  on  all  orders  from  points  outside 

of  New  England 

Send  all  orders. 

until  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  A. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR 
1922 

Edited  by  F.  J.  MORTIMER 

The  International  Annual  of 
Pictorial  Photography 

Over  one  hundred  reproductions  of 
the  best  pictures  of  the  year  from  the 
Ijondon  Salon,  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  the  princi- 
])al  American  and  Foreign  Shows  of 
1922,  and  selected  examples  from 
American,  British,  French,  Italian,  Bel- 
gian, Canadian,  Australian,  Scandina- 
vian and  Japanese  workers,  together 
with  reports  of  the  progi-ess  of  Pic- 
torial Photography  here  and  abroad. 
The  book  is  a complete  record  of  the 
best  pictoi’ial  photography  and  a treas- 
ury of  inspiration  to  all  who  follow 
picture-making  with  a camera. 

To  be  issued  early  in  January,  1923. 

As  the  edition  will  be  limited  we  ask 
that  you  i)lace  your  orders  now,  and  be 
sure  of  your  copy. 

Price,  paper-covers,  S2.50;  Cloth,  $3.50 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfehoro  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


A TIMELY  BOOK 
FOR  PICTORIALISTS 

(New  Edition) 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AND 

FINE  ART 

By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Dean  of  Cleveland  School  of  Art 
Adviser  at  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

In  twelve  chapters:  Where  we  all  begin — Our 
Common  Second  Step — The  Slough  of  "High 
Art” — The  Parting  of  the  Ways — The  Discov- 
ery of  Pictorial  Material — The  Subject  only — 
The  Subject  in  Place — The  Subject  Enhanced 
— Rhythm — Balance — The  Sirens — Harmony. 

Format,  7^  x 10^  inches.  96  reproductions  of  original 
photographs  and  famous  paintings.  124  pages. 

Price,  $2.50.  Postage  according  to  zone. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


OUR  MAGAZINE  DEPARTMENT 

Many  of  our  readers  and  subscribers  are  availing  themselves  of  our 
magazine  department  which  fills  orders  promptly  for  any 
popular,  technical,  art  or  photographic  magazine 
published.  Every  subscription  is  sent 
direct  to  the  publisher. 

Ask  for  a quotation  on  your  favorite  magazines. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Piioto-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Practical 

Color  Photography 

By  E.  J.  all.  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

This  book  is  a tlioroughly  practical  work. 
It  gives  little  space  to  history  and  theory, 
but  does  contain  practical  working-direc- 
tions, including  every  detail  of  fornuda  and 
manipulation,  for  every  process  of  natural 
color-photography  which  has  any  claim 
to  practical  utility  or  any  tlieoretical  im- 
portance. 

The  author  is  a photograi)hic  research 
chemist  of  the  widest  experience  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  Author  of  all's 
Dictionary  of  Photography,"  “The  Carbon 
Process,"  etc.  The  book  is  a substantial 
octavo,  well  bound  in  red  cloth,  illustrated 
with  numerous  diagrams. 

Price,  S3.00.  Postage  according  to  zone 

PHOTO-ERA  >IAGAZINE 
olfeboro  . . . Aew  Hampshire.  U.S.A. 


WELLCOME’ 
Photo  Exposure 
Calculator,  Handbook 
and  Diary,  1923 

Tells  correct  exposure  under 
any  circumstance.  Full  of 
other  valuable  information 
for  beginners  and  advanced 
workers. 

Plate  Speeds  and  Develop- 
ment Time  Tables,  etc., 
revised  to  date. 

New  plates  and  lilms  added. 


Obtain  your  copy 
TO-DAY  from  your 
usual  photo  dealer 


METEOR 

FLASH-POWHER 

OR  FLASH-CARTRIDGES 


PROFESSIONALS  AND  AMATEURS  WHO  HAVE  TRIED 
OUR  POWDER  SAY  THAT  IT  EXCELS  IN  ACTINIC  QUALI- 
TIES. GIVES  LESS  SMOKE.  IGNITES  EASIER.  KEEPS  BETTER. 
AND  GIVES  LITTLE  REPORT.  WE  SUGGEST  THAT  YOU 
TRY  A BOTTLE  TODAY.  AT  YOUR  DEALER. 


JOHN  G.  M VRSHAU. 


17.52  ATLANTIC  AVFALE 


RROOKI  Y>,  N.Y. 


AMien  flrdering  Guods  Pvemember  the  I’HOTf)-ER.\  Guaranty 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  Which  Every  Camera-User 
Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  pubhshed  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

Airplane-Photography Herbert  E.  Ives  . . 


Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography  . . .N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography 

Dictionary  of  Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 

Everyman’s  Chemistry Elwood  Hendrick 


How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made Homer  Crop. 


How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush Samuel  W.  Frazer . 

Kinema  Handbook Austin  Lescarboura. 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications M.  Luckiesh 

Making  Your  Camera  Pay Frederick  C.  Davis  . 


One  Hundred  Advertisements  for  Photographers Abel  Publishing  Co 

Photo-Engraving  Primer Steven  H.  Horgan 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1921 F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. . . 

Photographic  Amusements Walter  E.  Woodbury 

Photography  and  Fine  Art Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Photography  and  Its  Applications William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S. 

Photography  for  the  Amateur Geo.  W.  French 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . .Louis  Derr,  A.M.,S.B..  . . 


Photography  of  To-Day H-  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S. 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography Arthur  Hammond 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo 


Practical  Color-Photography E.J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 

Practical  Kinematography  and  Its  Application Frederick  A.  Talbot 

Practical  Photo-Micrography J.  E.  Barnard  ..... 

Saturday  with  My  Camera S.  C.  Johnson 


Telephotography Cyril  F.  Lan- Davis  . . 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography George  F.  Stine 

The  Commercial  Photographer L.  G.  Rose  

The  Dictionary  of  Photography E.J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.. 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography Paul  Lewis  Anderson 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc. 

The  Optical  Projection Russell  S.  Wright 


,$4.00 

Dec.  1921 

2.60 

Jan.  1923 

. 3.60 

June  1920 

1.00 

Mar.  1921 

, 6.00 

Aug.  1920 

. 6.00 

Mar.  1921 

2.00 

Dec.  1917 

. 4.00 

Jime  1914 

4.00 

Jan.  1919 

.40 

1.60 

3.00 

Dec.  1921 

3.60 

1.00 

Nov.  1922 

, 1.76 

Aug.  1910 

3.00 

Mar.  1922 

. 1.60 

Nov.  1920 

, 3.60 

Mar.  1922 

1.50 

Apr.  1922 

2.60 

Apr.  1919 

. 1.00 

Nov.  1920 

3.50 

Dec.  1922 

2.25 

Dec.  1913 

3.00 

Sept.  1914 

; 4.00 

Apr.  1920 

2.60 

Dec.  1912 

3.60 

Aug.  1920 

3.60 

Jan. 1922 

I 3.00 

Jan.  1923 

3.00 

Jan. 1922 

3.00 

Oct.  1922 

1.60 

6.00 

2.00 

Nov.  1914 

2.00 

Feb.  1920 

. 2.00 

Oct.  1922 

3.60 

Nov.  1920 

4.00 

Oct.  1920 

6.00 

July  1917 

3.00 

Nov.  1919 

1.00 

Oct.  1920 

. 1.60 

Nov.  1920 

6.00 

Apr.  1921 

Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 

AH  cheques,  except  on  national  banks,  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 


Piioto-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Good-payinjf  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  2S  years  we  have  successfully  taught 
Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 
OUB  GRADUATES  EARN  SV)  TO  SlOO  A WEEK.  We  assist  them  to 
good  positions.  Fit  yourself  now  for  a position  at  better  pay. 
Terms  easy:  living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of 
its  kind.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box  PE,  122  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


Abco  Anastigmat  F/6.3 

S'i  inch  Focus  ‘Rn  “Rfl 

IN  ACME  SHUTTER. 

Spec'll  to  I 30(lth  second 


LENSES  AND  SHUTTERS  BRANU-NEW. 


The  .Abco  .Anastigmat  is  a high-grade,  fully  corrected  Icn--,, 
that  can  be  fitted  to  ^ AJT  cameras  of  all  makes.  Will 
render  brilliant,  snappy  negatives  at  all  apertures. 

Send  cheque  or  money-order  and  receive  lens  by  return 
mail.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Abe  Cohen's  Exchange 

113  PARK  KOW  . NEW  A OKK 


KODAKS  A CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED— MODELS  and  STY'LES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpo9C,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  offer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  salea-force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  serrice — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  29  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Photography  Amateur 

Rv  GEORGE  W.  FRENCH 

417  Pages  166  Illustralioiis 

A remarkable  book  of  correct  information 
and  Helpful  Suggestions.  No  need  to  “ex- 
periment" longer.  \\'ritten  so  you  can  un- 
derstand it.  Information,  pleasure  and 
profit  from  first  page  to  last.  Used  as 
Supplementar\-  Text-book  at  New  York 
Institute  of  Photography.  Price  SSf>() 
Sent  postpaid  by 

PHOTO-EKA  MAGAZINE 

WOI.EEIIOKO.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  I .S.A. 


Money  in  Hoine-Portraitnre 

^^HKTIIKK  you  are  a professional  ])liotograi)lier  or  an  aih  anced 
amateur  von  can  make  money  at  Home-Port  rail  nre  Avitli  a 


Halidorson 

Home-Portrait  Electric 


HALLDORSON 

IT04IE-l’ORTRAIT  LAMI 

Yonr  clioicc  of  two  famous  models 
electric,  the  other  flash. 

Home-Portrait  orders  often  total  < 

Avork  commanding  higher  prices  tha 
be.sides  being  far  more  iiiti-resting. 

^'on  can  donhle  yonr  jiresent  income  by  doing  thi 
of  Avork  in  yonr  sjiare  timi'.  One  of  these  lam 
allies  yon  to  do  Letter  Avork  than  under 
a -tudio  >kyli^hl,  and  often  pays  for 
it'clf  in  the  first  sitting. 

Send  for  interesting  folder.  "The  Wmj  In  Sur- 
rcxsfi/l  II nme-PortrnUnre,”  together  with  full 
information — both  free. 

riie  Halldorison  (ionipaiiy 

1780  ^ il-on  Avenue  Cli 


YTien  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  I’lioTfi-ERA  Guaranty 


Sunlite  Flash  Powder 

“The  Light  That  Never  Fails” 

A uniform  and  dependable  flash- 
powder  of  exceptionally  high 
actinic  value. 

Literature  from  dealer  or  direct,  on 
Banquet  Flash-Bags,  Blow-Lamps, 
and  other  products. 

Brieloff  Manufacturing  Co. 

UNION  SQU.'tRE  NEW  YORK 


HOWTO  BECOME  A 

PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  $35TO  $1S5AWEEK 

An  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
(free)  on  choosing  a vocation,  the 
exceptional  opportunities  Pho- 
tography offers  you  and  how  to  avail  yourself  of  these 
advantages. 

MOTION-PICTURE  — COMMERCIAL  — PORTRAITURE 
Three  to  six  months'  course.  Practical  instruction.  Modern  equip- 
ments  Day  or  evening  classee.  Easy  terms.  Call  or  write  for 
Catalog  No.  23, 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BROOKLYN 

141  W.  36th  St.  630  So.  Wabash  Ave.  505  State  St. 


The  Harrold  Exposure  Scale 

~"|  Accurate  Convenient  Practical 

It  gives  direct-reading  quickly 
and  correctly,  without  mental 
effort;  for  any  condition  of 
light,  various  plates,  films,  sub- 
jects and  stops.  No  tables  to 
consult;  no  sensitized  paper; 
nothing  to  peep  through.  Com- 
, pactly  made  of  celluloid 

in  handsome  colors,  en- 
'.--V/  closed  in  strong  envelope 
to  fit  vest  pocket.  Price 
$ 1.  Money  back  and  wel- 
come if  not  pleased.  Dealers 
get  busy.  Send  for  circular. 
ELMER  HARROLD.  teetonia,  Ohio 


Exceptional  Tr. 


inting 


Se 


Accuracy — Proofs  are  read  twice, 
intricate  work  three  times,  by  ex- 
perienced proofreaders,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  errors. 

This  is  included  in  the  service 

Tendered  by 

^ GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  {inc.) 

BOSTON 


Higgins’ 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo- Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 
Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 

be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  pul  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago.  London 


THE  HALFTONES  in  this 
magazine  are  made  by  us  and 
show  the  handicraft  of  our 
workshop.  We  render  this 
same  helpful  service  to  many  other  publishers 
and  business-houses.  We  offer  you  our  closest 
co-operation  in  your  engraving-problems. 

THE  MODERN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

154  Federal  Street  7 Water  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Your  Prints  Will  Pay  Double 

when  you  use  them  iu  counection  ivith 
well-prepured  articles. 

THE  WRITER'S  MONTHEY  is  a valuable 
magazine  far  the  photographic  worker  icho 
also  tvorks  with  his  pen.  It  is  a magazine  of 
literary  cra  ftsmanship  and  literary  salesman- 
ship. Ninety-six  pages  every  month  fdled  with 
practical  and  professional  advice;  with  neiv 
suggestions,  etc. 

Suli8cri|)lion-price,  $3.00  a year 
Send  25c.  for  a sample  copy  of  the  January  number 

The  Writer’s  Monthly 

De](t.  P.H.,  Myrick  Bldg.  Springfield.  Mass. 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A book  that  every  photographer  should  have 
Price,  S4.00.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 
Order  a copy  today  from 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  U.  S.  A. 


I’hoto-Eua  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


GRAFLEX 

You  see  through  the  lens  and 
ziith  the  lens  when  you  look  in 
the  hood  of  a GraHex.  You 
watch  the  subject  move  and 
the  focus  change.  You  know 
what  the  picture  will  be  like. 

This  freedom  from  guesswork 
distinguishes  GraHex  photog- 
raphy and  is  valuable  to  both 
novice  and  master. 

Graflex  catalog  by  mail  or  at  dealers' 

E.ASTMA.V  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  if:  Sch\ring  Department  Rochester,  X. 


\Mien  t)rr]ering  Gfiod'  RempmV>cr  the  Photo-K7!a  tiimranty 


Kodak  Anastigmat  Equipped — 


No.  9 


sMx  5^ 
4-^  5 


Premo  No.  9 commands  added  respect  when  equipped 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens /’.  7.7  or /i  6.3.  Sharpness  and 
crispness  in  the  negative  are  valuable  qualities,  well  de- 
served by  the  class  of  work  permitted  by  this  versatile  cam- 
era with  its  long  bellows,  swing  bed,  reversible  back,  rising 
and  falling  front. 


Prices  of  P?~e?tw  No.  g,  Jpi  x 53^  or  4 x 

including  Case  and  Holder 
With  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  and 

Kodak  Anastigmat  lens/.  7.7 ^45. 00 

With  Ilex  shutter  and  KodakAnastigmat  lens/.  6.3  6^.00 


Premo  catalog  by  mail  or  at  dealers  ’ 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Itlue-Pook  of  Plioiograpliic  Advertising 


Every  feature  makes  ejilarging  easier 


From  lamp  house  to  paper  holders,  simplicity  features  the  design 
of  the  Kodak  Auto-I^'ocus  Enlarger.  Adjust  the  negative  in  the 
holder,  and  the  paper  on  the  table — fix  the  size  of  the  enlargement 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  camera — and  expose  by  turning  down  the 
lens  shield.  The  focus  is  automatically  adjusted  for  you. 

The  Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger  takes  either  plate  or  film  nega- 
tives up  to  4x6  inches  and  makes  prints  on  Bromide  Baper  up  to 
14x21  inches. 

Brice  complete  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  negative  holder, paper 
holder,  set  of  flexible  metal  masks  in  six  sizes  and  electric  cord,  but 
without  the  60-watt  Mazda  Lamp  required  for  illumination.  ^35. 00 

Diffusing  Disc  for  soft  focus  effects i.oo 


E.\STMAX  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  X.Y.  The  Kodak  City 
At  \our  dealer  s 


Auto- Focus 


tMicn  Orderin£'  Goods  Kemombcr  the  I’hoto-?>ua  trii.iranty 


Kodak 
Magnesium 
Ribbon  Holder 

A safe  and  simple  met  hod 
of  providing  extra  light  lor 
interior  work,  copying  or 
portraiture,  and  lor  expos- 
ing Velox  or  other  devel- 
oping out  papers. 

d'he  ribbon  is  best  ig- 
nited by  a special  alcohol 
lamp. 

Prices 

Kodak  Magnesium  Rilibon  Holder 
with  12  feet  of  ribbon  (about  300 
average  exposures)  . . . $.35 

Alcohol  lamp  for  use  with  Kodak 
Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder  .30 


Kodak  Liquid 
Glue 

A new  glue  from  an  im- 
proved lormula  sold  in  con- 
venient tubes  designed  to 
keep  the  lingers  clean.  For 
heavy  mounting  work, 
framing,  or  wherever  an 
extra  strong  adhesive  is 
required 

Price  per  tube 
Ij  ce/its 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 
At  your  dealer  s 


Piioto-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Pliotograpliic  Advertising 


.7//  that  plates  can  do — and  tnore 

Kodak  Cut  Film 

l^roduces  negatives  with  superior  photographic  qualities,  yet  it 
has  the  film  advantages  of  being  non-halation,  light  and  unbreak- 
able. 

Regular  Kodak  Cut  Film  has  all  the  speed  ot  the  best  portrait 
emulsion,  while  Kodak  Cut  Film  Super  Speed  is  considerably  taster. 

When  equipped  with  Combination  Backs,  Nos.  3 and  3A  Kodaks, 
regular  and  Special  can  use  Kodak  Cut  h'ilm. 


Kodak  Developing 
Box  No.  I 

ajid 

Kodak  Cut  Film  ])eveloping  Hangers 


Kodak  Developing  Ijox  N^o.  i, 

accommodating  twelve  films,  each  ~ j”  

suspended  from  a Kodak  Cut  Film 

Developing  Hanger,  permits  the  uniform  development  of  Kodak  Cut 
Film  by  the  simple  time  and  temperature  method. 

Kodak  Cut  Him  Developing  Box  No.  i 

without  hangers S2.oo 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Developing  Hangers,  each  .20 


H.XSTMAX  KODAK  COMPANY 

KOCHb,STFd<,  N.  y . The  Kodak  City 
at  your  dealer  s 


^^'hen  Orderint'  t,oo<l'  Hememlier  thf  pHOTO-laiA  Oiiaranty 


Safe  Illumination  for  the 
Amateur’s  Dark  Room 

Kodak  and  Brownie  Safelights  give  sufficiently  strong 
illumination,  yet  keep  the  room  safe  for  handling  films, 
plates  and  papers  and  thus  help  you  to  better  results  in  your 
dark  room.  These  lamps  are  supplied  with  a Series  I Safe- 
light  lor  use  with  films  or  plates  not  highly  color  sensitive 
but  other  series  can  be  substituted  for  more  advanced  work. 

The  Kodak  Safelight  Lamp 

Brown  enameled  metal,  inside  white 
to  intensify  light.  Price  complete,  except 
lor  electric  bulb  ....  $3*25 

Extra  Salelights  (any  series)  size 
5 7>  each .75 

The  Brownie  Safelight  Lamp 

Japanned  metal,  salelight  in  end  and 
side.  Screws  into  light  socket  and  takes 
1 5-watt  Mazda  Lamp.  Price  complete 
except  for  electric  bulb  . . Si. 35 

Extra  Circular  End  Salelight  (any  series)  each  $.2 5 

Extra  Side  Salelight  (^^^7  series)  .40 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Kodak  City 
Kt  your  dealer  s 


Photo-Erv  Magazixe  tlis  Blue-Book  of  Pholognipliic  Advertising 


JAM  ARY 


1923 


23  CENTS 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


Gevaert  Photo-Products  Co. 

ANTWERP,  BELGIUM 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH-GRADE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS  AND  PLATES 


PAPERS 


PRINTING-OVT  PAPERS 

“RONIX” Self-toning  Paper 

“RELOR”  Gelatine — Chloride  Paper 

DEVELOPING  PAPERS 

“NOV  AG  AS'' amateur  photo-finishing  and  coninier- 

cial  printing 

“ARTOS  ' For  high-grade  portraiture 

“VIXTEX” llapid  chloride  for  enlarging  and  contact 

printing. 

BROMIDE  PAPERS 

“NOVABROM” Rapid;  for  enlarging 

“ORTHOBROM"—  For  extra  high-grade  enlarging  and 
hronioil 


PLATES 


500  H.  & D. 
400  H.  & D. 
250  H.  & D. 
100  H.  & D. 
30  H.  & D. 
500  H.  & D. 
400  H.  & D. 
250  H.  & I). 
250  H.  & D. 
250  H.  & D. 
500  H.  & D. 

X-RAY  PLATES 


“SEN  SIMA" 

“SPECIAL  SENSITIVE"  ... 

“SPECIAL  RAPID” 

“ORDINARY” 

“PROCESS” 

“SENSIMA  ORTIIOCIIROM”  . 
“ORTHOCIIROMATIC"  . 

“FILTERED  ORTHO”  . . . 

“ORTHO  ANTI-HALO”  . . 

“ANTI  HALO” 

“SENSIMA  ANTI-HALO" 

LANTERN  SLIDES  Bhuk  and  Brown 


United  States  Distributors 

Uk  f..r  Tlic  Gcvaei  t Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

PRIGE-LIST  117  West  Forty-sixth  Street  - - New  York  City 


SEE  (»UR  EXIHRIT  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

EXPOSrnON  to  re  held  at  the  grand  central  palace 

APRIL  21  TO  28,  1923 


Piioto-Eha  Maoazine  llie  Rlnc-Ruok  of  Pliotograpliic  Ail verti>ing 


Three  points  of 
supremacy  that 
feature  the 

No.  I Autographic  Kodak  Special 

Ko(ic7mi7fic  accurate  speeds  from  1/2  to  i /200th 

ot  a second,  timed  and  tested  to  give  exactly  what  the  dial 
indicates.  Also  time  and  hulh  actions. 

Kodc7k  A)ii7st7gv7i7t  Lc)7s  f .6.J:  An  anastigmat  made  to 
contorm  to  the  highest  lens  standards  and  designed  for  the 
Xo.  I !Spec7c7/. 

A77trj)77(7t7c  1)7(7 p/77-c7g  777  Sccile:  lAiids  to  overc()me  errors  in  ex- 
posure hy  indicating  the  proper  time  for  each  stop  opening. 

Rising  front,  screw  focusing  device,  compact,  and  auto- 
graphic— the  Xo.  I Speci(7l  is  a leader  among  pocket 
cameras. 


Whon  Or'IcririL'  OfKuK  Ii'  nicuilKT  Mic  I’itoth-Kh  \ Oii;ir;iiil\ 


Your  favorite  negative  will  make 
a favorite  print  on 


VELOX 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  | 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  ^he  Kodak  City 

All  dealers' 


1’h()T(i-Eha  MACiAZrxE  llic‘  liliie-^onk  of  Photographic  Advert ising 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 

Harrisburg  L 


In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  books  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  the  original 


GETTY  CENTER  LIBRARY 


3 3125  00615  5838 


